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Preface 




Education is not a mere accumulation of heterogeneous facts but an 
integration of the growing fund of knowledge around a core of solid prin¬ 
ciples. Hence it is important that in an anthology meant for freshmen the 
readings exemplify the process of education itself by being closely inte¬ 
grated with one another. A book of readings in which the selections are 
unrelated or even mutually contradictory is apt to be extremely confusing 
to the unformed niiTld T)f the ordinary college freshman. The greatest 
concern in preparing this book, therefore, has been to bring together a 
group of readings which are consistent^with one another and which pro¬ 
gressively orient the student to the purpose of college and of life. Both 
college and life are often an uncharted sea to the average college fresh¬ 
man. The essays on the purpose of college and of divine creation give him 
a compass with which he can safely plot his course through both college 
and life. 

To keep anything like a steady course in his journey through college, 
a student must learn to read intelligently and to express himself effectively. 
The exercises accompanying the selections of this book provide an inten¬ 
sive training in both intelligent reading and intelligent writing. 

As regards reading, what the average college freshman lacks most is the 
ability to penetrate to the central idea and to follow closely the develop¬ 
ment of that idea. Hence careful sentence outlining is emphasized in the 
exercises throughout this book. When some facility in this indispensable 
quality of intelligent reading has been acquired, there is time for scrutiny 
of the finer elements of rhetorical effectiveness. The progressive exercises 
in the rhetoric of the word, the sentence, and the paragraph guide the 
student in that more minute study of the technique, of effective expression. 

As regards writing, the exercises have been planned with the Conviction 
that what the college freshman needs most is training in clear and effective 
exposition and that this need can be met only if die greater part of: the 
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vi Preface 

freshman year is devoted to it. In the average freshman class there are 
very few students who are either capable of, or interested in, creative, fic¬ 
tional writing; to spend much time on creative forms in the regular fresh¬ 
man class, therefore, is only robbing the students of time that should be 
spent in training them to write clear and effective exposition. The average 
freshman is likely to be almost completely innocent of anything resembling 
careful logical organization in both his thinking and his writing. To over¬ 
come these deficiencies, he needs repeated practice in analyzing the or¬ 
ganization of the writings of others and in building up his own themes 
from a carefully planned sentence outline. To provide such practice there 
is frequent emphasis on sentence outlining in the exercises in this book. 

After the principles of organization have been mastered, the college 
freshman needs to cultivate an awareness of the rhetorical effects of sen¬ 
tence structure (especially of proper subordination and parallelism) and 
of the exact, the concrete, the connotative, and the figurative word. There¬ 
fore a great deal of attention has been given to these elements of style in 
the exercises. 

But besides serving as examples of the technique of effective expression, 
the readings provide topics and material for weekly themes. In many 
instances topics for such themes have been suggested. It is certainly far 
more educative for a student to think about and write about subjects re¬ 
lated to the important topics discussed in the successive units of this book 
than to continue to write about “how I spent my last vacation” and “my 
most embarrassing moment.” 

Obviously there is more material here than could be adequately studied 
in an average freshman class, and some of the material is too difficult for 
poorly prepared students. It seemed desirable, however, to include enough 
material and of sufficient difficulty to make even an honors division reach 
intellectually to assimilate it and at the same time to include enough less 
difficult material to make the book adaptable to students of any level. 
With an honors class or a better-than-average section, which needs very 
little review of grammar, almost the entire book can be covered. With such 
groups Unit Five might well be supplemented with a reading (in good 
prose translations) of the Iliad , the Odyssey , the Aeneid , Beowulf, and 
Paradise Lost. This reading in the great epics of Western civilization 
should provide a basis for frequent oral and written discussions through¬ 
out the year. 

The exercises in each unit have been planned to present a progressive 
emphasis on the grammatical correctness and rhetorical effectiveness out¬ 
lined above, regardless of whether many or only a few of the selections in 
any given unit are studied. Even though the more difficult essays of a unit 
are omitted, the important ideas can be picked up in similar essays in the 
same unit. In other words, the intention has been to provide a book 
adaptable to groups of various levels of achievement. 
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Preface 

The extensive use of the first edition of this book in colleges throughout 
the country and the constructive criticism received from many of the 
teachers who taught from it have encouraged the author to undertakr this 
rather substantial revision. The omission of the secondary grammatical 
and rhetorical headings that appeared in the original table of contents, 
and the rearrangement of the selections in several instances, reveal more 
clearly the central logic of the book. The chief aim of both the selec tions 
and the accompanying exercises is to bring the student to a better under¬ 
standing of what he reads and experiences. That purpose is made much 
more apparent in the reorganized and retitled material. 

But besides these changes, a considerable amount of new materia’ has 
been added—some of it substituted for material excised from the first 
edition, some of it entirely new. In almost all instances the substitutions 
or additions have been made at the suggestion of teachers who used the 
first edition or of critics who read it with an eye to its improvement. Sew 
selections have been added in almost every unit, but the short story and 
poetry units have been especially augmented. The exercises in grammar 
accompanying the early selections have been revised in the interest of 
greater ease of correction. This same end will also be served by the 
Manual for Teachers which has been prepared for the revised edition by 
Mr. John Gerrietts of Loyola University, Chicago. 

I wish to thank Mr. James Belton and Mr. Joseph Rogers for allowing 
me to use their analyses of “Cargoes” and The Gentleman from San Fran¬ 
cisco , respectively, and all the professors and instructors at Saint Louis 
University whose suggestions and experience helped me very much in 
selecting these readings and in framing the exercises that accompany them. 

I am grateful, too, to the many teachers who offered their criticisms of 
the first edition and who made suggestions that have greatly improved 
this revised edition. My special thanks go to the following critics who took 
time to give very detailed suggestions: John Gerrietts of Loyola Univer¬ 
sity, Chicago; Samuel J. Hazo of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; John 
P. Mullen of St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia; and Joseph Schwartz of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

MAURICE B. MCNAMEE, S.J. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
March, 1958 
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READING FOR INFORMATION 
AND UNDERSTANDING 

by Mortimer /. Adler 


1 ] 1 Most of us do not know what the limits of our comprehension are. 
2 We have never tried our powers to the full. 3 It is my honest belief that 
almost all of the great hooks in every field are within the grasp of all 
normally intelligent men , on the condition, of course, that they acquire 
the skill necessary for reading them and make the effort. 4 Of course, those 
more favored by birth will reach the goal more readily, but the race is not 
always to the swift. 

2 ] 5 There are several minor points here which you must observe. 6 It is 
possible to be mistaken in your judgment of something you are reading. 

7 You may think you understand it, and be content with what you get 
from an effortless reading, whereas in fact much may have escaped you. 

8 The first maxim of sound practice is an old one: the beginning of wisdom 
is a just appraisal of one’s ignorance. 9 So the beginning of reading as a 
conscious effort to understand is an accurate perception of the line be¬ 
tween what is intelligible and what is not. 

3 ] 10 1 have seen many students read a difficult book just as if they were 
reading the sports page. 11 Sometimes I would ask at the beginning of a 
class if they had any questions about the text, if there was anything they 
did not understand. 12 Their silence answered in the negative. 18 At the 
end of two hours, during which they could not answer the simplest ques¬ 
tions leading to an interpretation of the book, tKey would admit their 

From How to Read a Book , The Art of Getting a Liberal Education (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1940), pp. 30-32, 36-40. Copyright, 1940, by Mortimer J. 
Adler, and reprinted by permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc., publishers. 
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2 Reading for Understanding 

deficiency in a puzzled way. 14 They were puzzled because they were 
quite honest in their belief that they had read the text. 18 They had, in¬ 
deed, but not in the right way. 

4 ] 16 If they had allowed themselves to be puzzled while reading, in¬ 
stead of after the class was over; if they had encouraged themselves to 
note the things they did not understand, instead of putting such matters 
immediately out of mind, almost in shame and embarrassment, they might 
have discovered that the book in front of them was different from their 
usual diet. 

5 ] 17 Let me summarize now the distinction between these two types 
of reading. 18 We shall have to consider both because the line between 
what is readable in one way and what must be read in the other is often 
hazy. 10 To whatever extent we can keep the two kinds of reading dis¬ 
tinct, we can use the word “reading” in two distinct senses. 

6 ] 20 The first sense is the one in which we speak of ourselves as 
reading newspapers, magazines, or anything else which, according to our 
skill and talents, is at once thoroughly intelligible to us. 21 Such_£hings 
may inc rease the store of inform ation wo, remember, but they cannn ot 
improve our unders tandin g, for our understa nding was nqnfll to them 
befo re we start ed. 22 Otherwise, we would have felt the shock of puzzle¬ 
ment and perplexity which comes from getting in over our depth—that 
is, if we were both alert and honest. 

7 ] 23 The second sense is the one in which I would say a man has 
to read something that at first he does not completely understand. 24 Here 
the thing to be read is initially better than the reader. 23 T he write r is 
communicating something which can increase the reader s understanding. 
20 Such communication between unequals must be possible, or else one 
man could never learn from another, either through speech or writing. 
27 Here by “learning” I mean understanding more, not remembering more 
information which has the same degree of intelligibility as other informa¬ 
tion you already possess. 

8 ] 28 There is clearly no difficulty about getting new information in 
the course of reading if, as I say, the novel facts are of the same sort as 
those you already know, so far as their intelligibility goes. 20 Thus, a man 
who knows some of the facts of American history and understands them 
in a certain light can readily acquire by reading, in the first sense, more 
such facts and understand them in the same light. 30 But suppose he is 
reading a history which seeks not merely to give him some more facts but 
to throw a new and, perhaps, more profound light on all the facts he 
knows. 81 Suppose there is greater understanding here than he possesses 
before he starts to read. 32 If he can manage to acquire that greater un¬ 
derstanding, he is reading in the second sense. 88 He has literally elevated 
himself by his own activity, though indirectly, of course, this was made 
possible by the writer who had something to teach him. 
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9 ] 34 What are the conditions under which this kind of reading takes 
place? 30 There are two. 36 In the first place, there is initial inequality in 
understanding. 37 The writer must be superior to the reader, and his book 
must convey in readable form the insights he possesses and his potential 
readers lack. 38 In the second place, the reader must be able to overcame 
this inequality in some degree, seldom perhaps fully, but always ap¬ 
proaching equality with the writer. 39 To the extent that equalih is 
apprQached, the communication is perfectly consummated. 

10 ] 40 In short, we can learn only from our betters. 41 We must know 
who they are and how to learn from them. 12 The man who has this vort 
of knowledge possesses the art of reading in the sense with which I am 
especially concerned. 43 Everyone probably has some ability to read in 
this way. 44 But all of us, without exception, can learn to read better and 
gradually gain more by our efforts through applying them to more re¬ 
warding materials. 

yJAl ] 40 But we must remember that there is a genuine distinction 
Between reading for information and reading for understanding. . . . 
40 Both information and understanding are knowledge in some sense. 
47 Getting more information is learning, and so is coming to understand 
what you did not understand before. 4S What is the difference? 

12 ] 49 To be informed is to know simply that something is the ease. 
50 To be enlightened is to know, in addition, what it is all about: why it 
is the case, what its connections are with other facts, in what respects 
it is the same and different, and so forth. 

13 ] 51 Most of us are acquainted with this distinction in terms of the 
difference between being able to remember something and being able to 
explain it. 52 If you remember what an author says, you have learned 
something from reading him. 53 If what he says is true, you have even 
learned something about the world. 54 But whether it is a fact about the 
book or the world, you have gained nothing but information if you have 
exercised only your memory. nr * You have not been enlightened. 66 That 
happens only when, in addition to knowing what an author says, you 
know what he means and why he says it. 

14 ] r,T A single example may help us here. 58 What I am going to 
report happened in a class in which we were reading Thomas Aquinas’s 
treatise on the passions, but the same thing has happened in countless 
other classes* with many different sorts of material. 69 1 asked a student 
what St. Thomas had to say about the order of the passions. 60 He quite 
correctly told me that love, according to St. Thomas, is the first of all the 
passions and that the other emotions, which he named accurately, follow 
in a certain order. 01 Then I asked him what it meant to say this. 62 He 
looked startled. 03 Had he not answered my question correctly? 64 1 told 
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him he had, but repeated my request for an explanation. fir> He had told 
me what St. Thomas said. 06 Now I wanted to know what St. Thomas 
meant. 67 The student tried, but all he could do was to repeat, in slightly 
altered order, the same words he had used to answer my original question. 
flH It soon became obvious that he did not know what he was talking 
about, even though he would have made a good score on any examination 
which went no further than my original question or questions of a similar 
sort. 

15 ] 09 I tried to help him, 70 1 asked him whether love was first in the 
sense of being a cause of other emotions. 71 1 asked him how hate and 
anger, hope and fear, depended on love. 72 1 asked him about the relation 
of joy and grief to love. 78 And what is love? 74 Is love hunger for food 
and thirst for drink, or is it only that wonderful feeling which is supposed 
to make the world go round? 75 Is the desire for money or fame, knowl¬ 
edge or happiness, love? 70 In so far as he could answer these questions 
by repeating more or less accurately the words of St. Thomas, he did. 
77 When he made errors in reporting, other members of the class could 
be called upon to correct them. 78 But neither he nor they could make 
any headway with explaining what it was all about. 

16 ] 79 I tried still another tack. 80 I asked them, begging their pardon 
about their own emotional experiences. 81 They were all old enough to 
have had a few passions. 82 Did they ever hate anybody, and did it have 
anything to do with loving that person or somebody else? 83 Had they 
ever experienced a sequence of emotions, one of which somehow led into 
another? 84 They were very vague, not because they were embarrassed or 
because they had never been emotionally upset but because they were 
totally unaccustomed to thinking about their experiences in this way. 
85 Clearly they had not made any connection between the words they 
had read in a book about the passions and their own experiences. 86 These 
things were as in worlds apart. 

17 ] 87 It was becoming apparent why they did not have the faintest 
understanding of what they had read. 88 It was just words they had 
memorized to be able to repeat somehow when I shot a question at them. 
80 That was what they did in other courses. 00 1 was asking too much of 
them. 

18 ] 91 1 still persisted. 92 Perhaps, if they could not understand 
Aquinas in the light of their own experience, they might be able to use 
the vicarious experience they got from reading novels. 93 They had read 
some fiction! 94 Here and there some of them had even read a great novel. 

98 Did passions occur in these stories? 90 Were there different passions 
and how were they related? 97 They did as badly here as before. 98 They 
answered by telling me the story in a superficial summary of the plot. 

99 They understood the novels they had read about as little as they un¬ 
derstood St. Thomas. 
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19 ] 100 Finally, I asked whether they had ever taken any other courses 
in which passions or emotions had been discussed. 101 Most of them had 
had an elementary course in psychology, and one or two of them had 
even heard of Freud, and perhaps read a little of him. 102 When I dis¬ 
covered that they had made no connection whatsoever between ihe 
physiology of emotion, in which they had probably passed creditable ex¬ 
aminations, and the passions as St. Thomas discussed them; when I found 
out they could not even see that St. Thomas was making the same ba ic 
point as Freud, I realized what I was up against. 

20] 103 These students were college juniors and seniors. 104 They 
could read in one sense but not in another. lor ‘ All their years in sch< >ol 
they had been reading for information only, the sort of information vou 
have to get from something assigned in order to answer quizzes and p.tss 
examinations. 10(1 They never connected one book with another, one 
course with another, or anything that was said in books or lectures w ith 
what happened to them in their own lives. 

21 ] 107 Not knowing that there was something more to do with a book 
than commit its more obvious statements to memory, they were totally 
innocent of their dismal failure when they came to class. 108 According 
to their lights, they had conscientiously prepared the days lesson. 109 It 
had never occurred to thorn that they might be called upon to show that 
they understood what they had read. 110 Even when a number of such 
class sessions began to make them aware of this novel requirement, they 
were helpless. 111 At best they became a little more aware that they did 
not understand what they were reading, but they could do little about it. 
112 Here, near the end of their schooling, they were totally unskilled in 
the art of reading to understand. 

22 ] 113 When we read for information, we acquire facts. 114 When we 
read to understand, we learn not only facts but their significance. 115 Each 
kind of reading has its virtue, but it must be used in the right place. 
110 If a writer does not understand more than we do, or if in a particular 
passage he makes no effort to explain, we can only be informed by him, 
not enlightened. 117 But if an author has insights we do not possess and 
if, in addition, he has tried to convey them in what he has written, we 
are neglecting his gift to us if we do not read him differently from the 
way in which we read newspapers or magazines. 

23 ] 118 The books we acknowledge to be great or good are usually 

those which deserve the better sort of reading. 119 It is true, of course, that 
anything can be read for information as well as understanding. 120 One 
should be able to remember what the author said as well as know what he 
meant. 121 In a sense, being informed is prerequisite to being enlightened. 
122 The point, however, is not to stop at being informed. 12 3 It is as waste- 
ful to read a great book solely for information as to use a foun^alC^Bii for 
digging worms. ' * —"—" — 
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24 ] 124 Montaigne speaks of “an abecedarian ignorance that precedes 
knowledge, and a doctoral ignorance that comes after it.” 125 The one is 
the ignorance of those who, not knowing their ABC’s, cannot read at all. 

126 The other is the ignorance of those who have misread many books. 

127 They are, as Pope rightly calls them, bookful blockheads, ignorantly 
read. 128 There have always been literate ignoramuses who have read too 
widely and not well. 120 The Greeks had a name for such mixture of learn¬ 
ing and folly, which might be applied to the bookish but poorly read of 
all ages. 130 They are all sophomores. 

25 ] 131 Being well read too often means the quantity, too seldom the 
quality, of reading. 132 It was not only the pessimistic and misanthropic 
Schopenhauer who inveighed against too much reading, because he found 
that, for the most part, men read passively and glutted themselves with 
toxic overdoses of unassimilated infonnation. 183 Bacon and Hobbes made 
the same point. 134 Hobbes said: “If I read as many books as most men” 
—he meant “misread”—“I should be as dull-witted as they.” 133 Bacon 
distinguished between “books to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” 136 The point that remains the same 
throughout rests on the distinction between different kinds of reading 
appropriate to different kinds of literature. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

I. Give the exact dictionary definition that best suits Adler’s use of the fol¬ 
lowing words and explain how that definition fits the context: 

(1) “vicarious” The dictionary definition of “vicarious” that best suits Adlers 
use of the term in s.92 is “enjoyed by one person through his sympathetic par¬ 
ticipation in the experience of another person.” Here it would mean the sympa¬ 
thetic participation in the experiences of characters in a novel. 

(2) “maxim” (s.8) (3) “initially” (s.24) (4) “inveigh” (s.132) 

(5) “misanthropic” (s.132) (6) “pessimistic” (s.132) (7) “toxic” (s.132) 

(8) “information” (s.21) 

ii. With the help of your dictionary distinguish between the meaning of 
“potential” as employed by Adler in s.37 and “potent.” 

m. Give the exact etymologies of the following words and state clearly how 
the present meaning of the word is related to the etymological meaning: 

(1) “comprehension” (s.l). The etymology is given under the verb “compre¬ 
hend” in the dictionary. [L. comprehendere , fr. cum + prehendere to grasp.] 
This means that the noun “comprehension” comes from the Latin verb pre¬ 
hendere meaning “to grasp” and the preposition cum meaning “with.” “Compre¬ 
hension,” therefore, means the act of “grasping an idea, hanging on to it, or 
understanding it.” 

(2) “reprehension” (3) “perplexity” (s.22) (4) “sophomores” (s.130) 

iv. With the help of your dictionary, identify each of the following individ¬ 
uals mentioned in the essay: St. Thomas, Freud, Montaigne, Pope, Schopen- 
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hauer, Bacon, and Hobbes. State when each of them lived and what the impor¬ 
tant achievements of each of them were. 

REVIEW OF GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 

Note to Teacher: For classes in which a review of grammar is necessary, these 
exercises and those following selections 1 and 2 in Unit 2, and selection 2 in 
Unit 3 have been introduced. The exercises are progressive and provide a 
review of most of the essentials of grammar. Those following the selections in 
Unit 2 in themselves cover most of the important elements of grammar. 

Before these exercises are taken the following material should be covered 
in the Handbook: “Parts of Speech,” “Essentials of a Sentence,” “Kinds of 
Statements.” 

A. In six columns, list (1) the number of each of the ten assigned sen¬ 
tences, (2) the simple subject, (3) the simple predicate, (4) the character of 
the verb, to be indicated by T (Transitive), I (Intransitive), P (Passive), or 
L (Linking), (5) the complement, and (6) the kind of complement, to be indi¬ 
cated by DO (Direct Object), SCN (Subjective Complement—Noun), or St A 
(Subjective Complement—Adjective). The Sentences: 2, 8, 12, 40, 43, 46, 
55, 57, 81, 94. 

B. In paragraphs 24 and 25, pick out all the simple adjectives and adverbs 
and name the word each is modifying. 

ORGANIZATION 

I. Subject Matter and Theme: In reading an essay or a chapter in a book, 
the first questions to ask yourself are these: What exactly is the author writing 
about? What precisely does he say about it? The answer to the first question will 
reveal the subject matter of the piece; the answer to the second, the theme or 
the particular idea or attitude that the author is trying to communicate to his 
reader. 

What, for example, is Adler writing about in the present essay? The essay 
is not difficult, so even a cursory reading reveals that from beginning to end he 
is concerned with two kinds of reading. Hence, the subject matter of the essay is 
the two kinds of reading—reading for information and reading for under¬ 
standing. 

But what precisely does the whole essay say about these two kinds of read¬ 
ing? The answer to that question will give you the theme of the essay. After 
a careful reading it should be possible to state in a sentence the main point or 
points of the whole selection. The following sentence might serve as a statement 
of what Adler says about his subject matter in the whole essay: Of the two 
necessary types of reading, reading for information and reading for under¬ 
standing, the second is the more difficult, but, once mastered, it provides the 
means of genuinely improving your minds and of really educating yourselves. 

n. A. Thought Structure: Once you are relatively sure that you know what 
the author is writing about (subject matter) and what in general he says about 
his subject (theme), the next step in careful reading is Vo see how he develops 
what he has to say. How does he divide the discussion of his theme? What are 
the steps in the development of his idea? The answers to such questions as these 
should give you the main thought divisions of the piece you are analysing. It is 
well to state in a complete sentence what each main division says about t|(|sub- 
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ject of the essay. A close reading reveals five major thought divisions in Adlers 
essay. The following skeleton outline indicates those major thought divisions. 
State in a complete sentence for each division what Adler says in it about the 
subject of reading for information and understanding. The result will be a 
sentence outline of the major thought structure of the essay. 

B. Subject Matter: Reading for information and understanding. 

C. Theme: Of the two necessary types of reading, for information and 
for understanding, the second is the more difficult, but, once mastered, provides 
the means of genuinely improving your mind and of really educating yourselves. 

SKELETON OUTLINE 

i. Paragraphs 1-4. Most of us do not actuate our capacities for knowledge 
because we do not know how to read for imderstanding. 

ii. Paragraphs 5-8. 
hi. Paragraphs 9-10. 

iv. Paragraphs 11-22. 

v. Paragraphs 23-25. 

PARAGRAPH ORGANIZATION 

i. How is the content of pars. 3 and 4 related to the main idea expressed 
in the first thought division of the essay, i.e., pars. 1-4? 

h. How is the content of pars. 14-22 related to the main idea expressed in 
the fourth thought division of the essay? 

CONTENT 

I. Draw up a list of the ways in which learning, according to Adler, differs 
from understanding. 

h. Is there anything in the dictionary definitions of “learning” and “under¬ 
standing” that would justify Adler’s distinction between them? 

HI. What are the chief elements in a genuine understanding of anything? 
See sentence 50. Does the dictionary definition of “understanding” refer to 
these elements? 

rv. Which of the following statements involves understanding more than 
information? (1) Springfield is the capital of Illinois. (2) There are really no 
atheists; there are only misguided theologians. 


UNDERSTANDING WORDS 

by John Ruskin 

1 ] 1 Very ready we are to say of a book, “How good this is—that’s 
exactly what I think.” 2 But the right feeling is, “How strange that is. 8 1 
never thought of that before, and yet I see it is true; or if I do not now. 

From “Of Kings* Treasuries/* Sesame and Lilies (New York: H. M. Caldwell Com¬ 
pany, n.d.), pp. 39-42. 
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I hope I shall, some day.*' 4 But whether thus submissively or not, at least 
be sure that you go to the author to get at his meaning, not to find yours. 
5 Judge it afterwards, if you think yourself qualified to do so; but ascertain 
it first. 6 And be sure also, if the author is worth anything, that you will not 
get at his meaning all at once; nay, that at his whole meaning you will not 
for a long time arrive in any wise. 7 Not that he does not say what he 
means, and in strong words too; but he cannot say it all; and what is me re 
strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in parables, in order that lie 
may be sure you want it. 8 1 cannot quite see the reason for this, nor 
analyze that cruel reticence in the breasts of wise men which makes them 
always hide their deeper thought. 0 They do not give it to you by way of 
help, but of reward, and will make themselves sure that you deserve it 
before they allow you to reach it. 10 But it is the same with the physic al 
type of wisdom, gold. 11 There seems, to you and me, no reason why the 
electric forces of the earth should not carry whatever there is of gold 
within it at once to the mountain tops, so that kings and people might 
know that all the gold they could get was there; and without any trouble 
of digging, or anxiety, or chance, or waste of time, cut it away, and coin 
as much as they needed. 12 But Nature does not manage it so. 13 She puts 
it in little fissures in the earth, nobody knows where; you may dig long 
and find none; you must dig painfully to find any. 

2] 14 And it is just the same with mens best wisdom. 15 When you 
come to a good book, you must ask yourself, “Am I inclined to work as an 
Australian miner would? 10 Arc my pickaxes and shovels in good order, 
and am I in good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, and my 
breath good, and my temper?” 17 And keeping the figure a little longer, 
even at cost of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the metal 
you are in search of being the authors mind or meaning, his words are as 
the rock which you have to crush and smelt in order to get at it. 18 And 
your pickaxes are your own care, wit, and learning; your smelting-furnace 
is your own thoughtful soul. ly Do not hope to get at any good authors 
meaning without those tools and that fire; often you will need sharpest, 
finest chiselling, and most patient fusing, before you can gather one grain 
of metal. 

3 ] 20 And, therefore, first of all, I tell you, earnestly and authoritatively 
(I know I am right in this), you must get into the habit of looking in¬ 
tensely at words, and assuring yourself of their meaning syllable by syl¬ 
lable—-nay, letter by letter. 21 You might read all the books in the British 
Museum (if you could live long enough), and remain an utterly “illit¬ 
erate,” uneducated person; but if you read ten pages of a good book, letter 
by letter—that is to say, with real accuracy—you are for evermore in 
some measure an educated person. 22 The entire difference between edu¬ 
cation and non-education (as regards the merely intellectual part of it), 
^gsists in this accuracy. 23 A well-educated gentleman may not know 
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many languages—may not be able to speak any but his own—may have 
read very few books; but whatever language he knows, he knows pre¬ 
cisely; whatever word he pronounces he pronounces rightly; above all, he 
is learned in the peerage of words; knows the words of true descent and 
ancient blood at a glance, from words of modern canaille ; remembers all 
their ancestry, their intermarriages, distantest relationships, and the extent 
to which they were admitted, and offices they held, among the national 
noblesse of words at any time, and in any country. 2t But an uneducated 
person may know, by memory, many languages, and talk them all, and 
yet truly know not a word of any—not a word even of his own. 25 An 
ordinarily clever and sensible seaman will be able to make his way ashore 
at most ports; yet he has only to speak a sentence of any language to be 
known for an illiterate person; so also the accent, or turn of expression of 
a single sentence will at once mark a scholar. 20 And this is so strongly felt, 
so conclusively admitted by educated persons, that a false accent or a 
mistaken syllable is enough, in the parliament of any civilized nation, to 
assign to a man a certain degree of inferior standing forever. 27 And this 
is right; but it is a pity that the accuracy insisted on is not greater, and 
required to a serious purpose. 28 It is right that a false Latin quantity 
should excite a smile in the House of Commons; but it is wrong that a 
false English meaning should not excite a frown there. 20 Let the accent 
of words be watched, and closely; let their meaning be watched more 
closely still, and fewer will do the work. 30 A few words well chosen and 
well distinguished, will do work that a thousand cannot, when every one 
is acting, equivocally, in the function of another. 

4 ] 31 Yes; and words, if they are not watched, will do deadly work 
sometimes. 32 There are masked words droning and skulking about us in 
Europe just now—(there never were so many, owing to the spread of 
shallow, blotching, blundering, infectious “information,” or rather de¬ 
formation, everywhere, and to the teaching of catechisms and phrases at 
school instead of human meanings)—there are masked words abroad, I 
say, which nobody understands, but which everybody uses, and most 
people will also fight for, live for, or even die for, fancying they mean this, 
or that, or the other, of things dear to them; for such words wear chame¬ 
leon cloaks—“Groundlion” cloaks, of the colour of any man's fancy; on 
that ground they lie in wait, and rend him with a spring from it. 33 There 
were never creatures of prey so mischievous, never diplomatists so cun¬ 
ning, never poisoners so deadly, as these masked words; they are the 
unjust stewards of all men’s ideas; whatever fancy or favorite instinct a 
man most cherishes, he gives to his favorite masked word to take care of 
for him; the word at last comes to have an infinite power over him—you 
cannot get at him but by its ministry. 
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EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Three individuals assigned by the teacher will look up "drone,” "mis¬ 
chievous,” and "electric” in the Oxford Dictionary , and report to the class wh* n 
these words were first used in English, from what language they came, what 
meaning they had when they came into the language, and by whom they were 
first used. 

ii. (The words in this exercise are to be assigned to four separate individ¬ 
uals in the class.) Ruskin remarks that one does not really know a word until 
he knows its ancestry, its distant relationships, its intermarriages, and what 
offices it held in the language. With the help of an unabridged dictionary write 
the biography of the following words, indicating their ancestry , the changes 
they have undergone in shifting from one language to another , and those they 
have undergone since they came into the English language: 

(1) "parable” (s.7) (2) "steward” (s.33) (3) "diplomatist” (s.33) 

(4) "museum” (s.21) 

in. Ruskin says that learning is one of the pickaxes with which one must 
crush the word of an author in order to get at the real gold of his meaning. The 
frequent and intelligent use of the dictionary is a very good means of increasing 
that learning. 

With the learning that you already possess write a definition of the follow¬ 
ing words as they are employed by Ruskin; then look them up in your diction¬ 
ary; select the meaning that comes nearest to Ruskin’s and compare it with 
your own: 

(1) "parable” (s.7) (2) “reticence” (s.8) (3) "peerage” (s.23) 

(4) "equivocally” (s.30) (5) "catechism” (s.32) (6) “diplomatist” (s.33) 

iv. Whatever word a well-educated gentleman pronounces, observes Ruskin, 
he pronounces rightly. Indicate the accent and vowel qualities of the following 
words as you pronounce them; then look them up in the dictionary and write 
down the correct pronunciation (accent and vowel quality) and compare them 
with your own: 

(1) authority—(6*thor / i'*ti) (2) "parliament” (3) "mischievous” 

(4) “parable” (5) "carry” (6) "intermarriage” 

(7) "equivocally” (8) "museum” (9) "steward” 

v. A. To know the ancestry of a word is to know its etymology, derivation, 
or root meaning. Look up the etymology of each of these three words. What 
do the etymologies of these words indicate about the origins of the English 
language? 

B. Give the exact etymologies of the following woitls: 

(I) "analysis” [M.L., fir. Gr. analysis, fr. analyein to unloose, to resolve, from 
ana up + lyein to loosen.] This tells us that the word "analysis” came into 
English from medieval Latin, but that it was derived originally from the Greek 
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word lyein meaning “to loosen” and the prefix ana meaning up. Analysis, there¬ 
fore, means to loosen up or break up something into its component parts. 

(2) “wisdom” (3) “reticence” (4) “smelt” 

(5) “electric” (6) “infinite” (7) “drone” 

(8) “consist” (9) “mischievous” (10) “mask” 

(11) “infectious” (12) “chameleon” 

vi. A. Find synonyms and antonyms for the following words used by 
Ruskin: 

(1) “reticence”—synonym: silence; antonym: frankness. 

(2) “analyse” (3) “accuracy” (4) “illiterate” 

B. Ruskin says that an educated gentleman knows the precise meaning of 
words. Do the synonyms you have listed above have exactly the same mean¬ 
ing? Does your dictionary indicate shades of difference in their meaning? 

vii. A. What is the exact meaning of the following prefixes: 
ad- con- de- in-(il-) inter- mis- sub- un-? 

B. Find the first word in the passage from Ruskin in which each of these 
prefixes is used, and define the words showing the meaning of the prefix and 
the word to which it is prefixed in your definition. 

C. By studying the meaning of the root and the prefixes of the words 
“information” and “deformation,” show what the point of contrast is between 
these two words in s.32. 

ORGANIZATION 

i. Subject Matter: The subject matter of Rusk in’s essay is the study of the 
exact meaning of words. 

ii. Theme: What does Ruskin say about this subject? He says that the care¬ 
ful study of the exact meaning of words is necessary for a really educated man 
because a good author does not always reveal his deepest meaning at a first 
reading and insincere people deliberately mask their true meanings in innocent¬ 
looking words. 

hi. Thought Structure: The selection is divisible into three parts. In Pt. I 
(ss.1-19) Ruskin says that the wisdom of the best books is hidden in words as 
gold is hidden in the fissures of the earth. Because this is true, he slates in Pt. II 
(ss.20-29), it is necessary to scrutinize words most carefully. This close scrutiny 
actually amounts to a real education. He goes on to say in Pt. Ill (ss.30-33) that 
this close scrutiny of words is also necessary because so many people use them 
insincerely by making them mask their true intentions. 

The main idea, that it is necessary to study the meaning of words carefully, 
is expressed in Pt. II. Parts I and III give the author’s reasons why he considers 
this necessary. 

A. Ruskin makes the statement in Pt. I that there is a “reticence in the 
breasts of wise men which makes them always hide their deeper thought.” 
Does he give any evidence to prove this general statement? Is the comparison 
he makes between hidden wisdom and hidden gold in ss. 10-13 a proqf? 

B. Is the “therefore” at the beginning of s.20 justified by evidence pre¬ 
sented in the previous paragraphs? 

C. What would you say about the clarity, logic, and organization of this 
selection as compared with Adlers essay? 
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D. Ruskin is, however, saying substantially the same thing as Adler. 
Point out statements of his that mean the same thing as Adler's “reading for 
understanding.” 


i. What practical application to our reading has this line of Ruskin (s. 1): 
“Go to the author to get his meaning, not to find yours”? 

ii. How is what Ruskin says in ss.1-6 related to the theme of Adler’s ess y? 
Does Ruskin express himself as clearly as Adler? 

hi. What do “gold” and “wisdom” have in common that Ruskin is think ng 
of when he compares the two in this passage? Draw up a list of the point* in 
which he compares “gold” and “wisdom,” “gold mining” and the “search ‘or 
wisdom.” 

iv. What elements in the equipment of a good reader is Ruskin suggest ng 
in the three words “care, wit, and learning” in s.18? Do you think that Rus <in 
wants to be taken literally in s.21? What does he mean by “reading letter by 
letter”? 

v. Does Ruskin define “masked words” clearly anywhere in the passage? 
From what he says can you frame a definition of a masked word? What kind 
of mask is Ruskin thinking of when he uses this phrase? Point to other words v 
in the passage to justify your answer. 

vi. Look up the parable of the unjust steward (Luke 16:1-13) and be 
ready to show the parallel between the work of the unjust steward and the 
masked words. Is there any connection between the word “ministry” in the last 
line and the unjust steward reference? 

vii. Find examples of current “masked words” (deliberate obscuring of 
real intention) in newspapers, magazines, books, or political speeches, and be 
ready to show in each case how the words mask the true intention of the writer. 

viii. There are three examples of the sustained image in this passage. What 
are they? Indicate to what extent they are sustained. 

ix. Is what Ruskin says in ss.7-9 good or bad advice for a writer? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

x. Show that what Ruskin says in s.19 is the same as what Adler says in 

s.50. 
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WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 

by Sir Richard Livingstone 


1 ] 1 What is a liberal education? 2 Most people would reply: 

Subjects like history, literature, languages, pure mathematics, and science are a 
liberal education, but subjects like book-keeping, business administration, com¬ 
mercial French, accountancy, cooking, and shorthand are not; they are tech¬ 
nical or vocational, not liberal. 

3 So far as it goes, that answer would be true. 4 But why are some subjects 
classed as liberal education and others not? B In itself liberal education is 
an odd phrase. 6 What has the adjective “liberal” to do with education, 
and why should a “liberal” education be regarded as a good thing? 7 To 
answer that question, we must go back to the country where the phrase 
“liberal education” was first used. 8 The word “liberal,” belonging to a 
free man,” comes from a world where slavery existed, and has survived 
into times when, in the literal sense, it has no meaning because there are 
no slaves. 9 To understand it, we must imagine ourselves in the Greek 
world where the great distinction was between free men and slaves, and 
a liberal education was the education fitted to a free citizen. 

2 ] 10 That distinction may seem obsolete in a world where slavery has 
been abolished. 11 But though slavery has gone, the ideal of a free man s 
education is not antiquated. 12 Here, as so often, the Greeks saw to the 
heart of the matter and put their fingers on an essential distinction. 18 If 

From “The Future in Education/' On Education (New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1944), pp. 67-71. 
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we had understood and remembered this idea of a free man's education, 
our views of education would have been less confused and we should 
have gone straighter to our goal. 14 Of slaves the Greeks took little account. 
16 Their condition prevented them from being men in the full sense of 
the word. lfl But they held that the free man, the real man, the complete 
man, must be something more than a mere breadwinner, and must have 
something besides the knowledge necessary to earn his living. 17 He m*>st 
have also the education which will give him the chance of developing t lie 
giffs and faculties of human nature and becoming a full human being. 
18 They saw clearly that men were breadwinners but also that they were, 
or ought to be, something more: that a man might be a doctor or a law} er 
or a shopkeeper or an artisan or a clerk, but that he was also a man, and 
that education should recognize this and help each individual to become, 
so far as his capacities allowed, what a man ought to be. 19 T hat was t he 
meaning of a liberal education, and that is i ts aim —the making of me n: 
and clearly it is different from a technical education which simply enables 
us to earn our bre ad, but does not make ns complete human beings. 

3 ] 20 A nd what is a complete human b eing? 21 Again 1 shall take the 
Greek answer to this question. 22 Hu man beings have bod ies, minds, and) 
cha racter s. 23 Each of these is capable of what the Greeks called “virtue 

. . . or what we might call “excellence." 24 The virtue or excellence of the 
body is health and fitness and strength, the firm and sensitive hand, the 
clear eye; the excellence of the mind is to know and to understand and 
to think, to have some idea of what the world is and of what man has 
done and has been and can be; the excellence of the character lies in the 
great virtues. 26 This trinity of body, mind, and character is man; man's 
aim, besides earning his living, is to make the most of all three, to have as 
good a mind, body, and character as possible; and a liberal education, a 
free man's education, is to help him to this; not because a sound body, 
mind, and character help to success, or even because they help to happi¬ 
ness, but because they are good things in themselves, and because what 
is good is worth while, simply because it is good. 8 f So we get that clear 
and important distinction between tech nical educa tion which aims at 
earning a living or making money or at some narrowly practical skill, and 
the free man’s education which aims at pro ducing as perfect and co mplete 
a hu man being as may be.~~l — 

4 ] 27 This is not to despise a technical education which is essential; 
everyone has to learn to make a living and to do his job, and he cannot do 
it without training; technical or vocational education is as much wanted 
as liberal education. 28 But they are not to be confused. 29 They are both 
important, both necessary, but they are different. 80 And yet to some extent 
they overlap. 81 Take French. 32 A man may study it in order to be able 
to order his meals in a French restaurant, or for business purposes; then 
it is technical education. 33 He, as a man, is no better for being able to talk 
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to a French waiter or to order goods in the French language. 34 But he 
may study French to extend his knowledge of the thoughts and history 
and civilization of a great people; then it is liberal education. 35 He, as a 
man , is more complete for that knowledge. 30 Or take carpentering: its 
study may be a means to a living or to making furniture or boats or other 
objects; then it is technical education. 37 But it may also give a clearer 
eye, a finer sense of touch, a more deft hand, and in so far make a better 
human being; then carpentering is liberal education. 3H Or take Greek; 
it may be studied in order to get across to the wisdom and beauty of 
Greek literature; then it is liberal education. 30 Or its student may have 
no interest in these things, but simply be taking it in order to get an extra 
credit in the School Certificate; then it is technical education—if it is 
anything. 40 In fact as Aristotle remarked, “in education it makes all the 
difference why a man does or learns anything; if he studies it for the sake 
of his own development or with a view to excellence it is liberal.” 

5 ] 41 This is the kind of education (without prejudice to others) which 
we want—that people should study “for the sake of their own develop¬ 
ment or with a view to cxellence,” so that they may become human 
beings in the Greek meaning of the words, and not remain mere business 
men, mere chemists or physicists, mere clerks, mere artisans or labourers. 
42 If so, we have a clue to the maze of education, a guide to choosing 
dishes from the educational menu. 43 Whatever else we select to meet our 
personal tastes or needs, the dinner must include the vitamins necessary 
to human health, so that we achieve that liberal education which makes 
men fully developed, within the range of their individual capacities, in 
body, character, and mind. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Consult a dictionary for the root and current meaning of the following 
words: 

(1) “liberal” (s.l) (2) “slave” (s.8) (3) “citizen” (s.9) 

(4) “antiquated” (s.ll ) (5) “artisan” (s.18) (6) “technical” (s.19) 

(7) “human” (s.19) (8) “sensitive” (s.24) (9) “civilization” (s.34) 

(10) “certificate” (s.39) 

ii. The root of the word “education” is due or duct from Latin ducere, to 
lead. Using this root in combination with common Latin prefixes, compile a list 
of ten English derivatives and state the exact meaning of each. Use dictionary 
for verification purposes. 

iii. The root of the word “vocational” is voc or vok from Latin vocare, to 
call. Compile a list of ten English derivatives and their exact English meanings 
according to instructions contained in ii above. 
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SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND GRAMMAR 

Note to Teacher: Before these exercises are taken the following material should 
be covered in the Handbook: “Kinds of Sentences,” “Phrases” (prepositional 
and verbal), “Subordinate Clauses.” 

i. In four columns, labeled simple , compound, complex , and compow d- 
complcx , list by number all sentences in pars. 2 and 3. 

n. In three columns, bearing the labels adjectival, adverbial , noun, list ill 
dependent clauses in pars. 2 and 3, identifying each clause with the sentei ee 
number, first word, simple subject, simple verb, and simple complement (f.-.-st 
and last word, if a clause). For example, the dependent clause in s.13 v ill 
appear in adverbial clause column as “13 if-we-understood-remembered-idt i.” 

hi. In two columns, one labeled adjective and the other adverbial , list ill 
prepositional phrases in pars. 2 and 3 by writing sentence number, word mo li¬ 
fted, preposition, and object; for example, “14 account-of-slavcs” will app< ar 
under adjective column. 

iv. Subdivide each of two columns, one designated as independent and ’he 
other as dependent clause, into four divisions, namely, transitive , intransitive , 
linking , and passive; then list in its proper place each verb in pars. 2 and 3, 
writing both sentence number and verb. For example, in the independent clause 
column, linking verb will appear the notation “10 seem.” 

v. For paragraphs 2, 3, and 4, list each conjunction, preceded by its sen¬ 
tence number, and indicate its kind, with the proper abbreviation—Cor., Co¬ 
ordinating; Sub ., Subordinating; Cj.Adv ., Conjunctive Adverb. 

vi. For paragraphs 2 and 3, list each pronoun, preceded by its sentence 
number, and indicate its antecedent. 

vn. For paragraphs 4 and 5, list, in five columns, (1) the sentence number, 
(2) the simple subject of each clause, (3) the simple predicate of each clause, 
(4) the complement, if any, of each clause, and (5) the kind of complement, 
to be indicated by DO, SCN, or SCA. 

viii. List all verbal phrases throughout the entire passage with the number 
of the sentence in which they occur, and be prepared to explain the use of 
each. 

ix. Classify each word as a part of speech according to usage in ss.8, 9, 
and 41. 

PUNCTUATION 

Account by rule for each punctuation mark used in the entire selection. 
THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. Slate the subject matter and theme of the entire essay. 

n. Make a sentence outline of the essay, indicating in complete sentences, 
the major divisions and the support ideas introduced to develop the major points. 

PARAGRAPH STRUCTURE . 

i. A. Study carefully, par. 3, noticing how division and enumeration have 
been employed to help develop the idea of what constitutes a complete human 
being. 
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B. Write a paragraph, somewhat modeled on this one, in which you 
develop your idea by division and enumeration. Use some such topic as “For a 
good golfer three things are necessary.” 

h. A. Study par. 4 as an example of development of an idea by combining 
multiple examples and contrast. 

B. Try to write a paragraph, built on this model, on some such topic as— 
“Heading for pastime is as much wanted as reading for understanding. But 
they are not the same, etc.” Or—“Fishing (hunting, golfing, etc.) for fun is as 
legitimate as fishing for a living. But they are not the same, etc.” 

CONTENT 

I. Is there any significance to the order in which Livingstone enumerates 
the things that make a complete human being (s.22)? 

II. Precisely how may a liberal education help to make a man free? Is this 
statement of a successful local advertising man indicative of fact or fancy: “The 
chief benefit I derived from a liberal college education is freedom from fear.” 
Specifically of what use are science, literature, history, philosophy, and religion 
in the curriculums of a liberal education? 

m. Granting that a liberal education is beneficial and also granting that 
many students have neither the time nor the money to pursue such training, 
can any possible compromise be effected to incorporate liberal educational 
subjects into a technical program—for example, commerce and finance, nursing, 
engineering? In this connection what motivation should govern a college stu¬ 
dent’s choice of elective courses? 

iv. In several connected paragraphs develop one of the following sugges¬ 
tions: (a) Learning to live through liberal education; (b) What I expect from a 
liberal education; (c) Why a liberal education makes one free. 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF 
A COLLEGE EDUCATION 

by F. J. Sheed 


1 ] 1 Education fits a man for living. 2 * 4 * Man exists in a universe; man is; 

other things are; successful living means a right relation between man 

and all else that is. 8 A treatise on education would work this out in rela¬ 
tion to all man’s faculties and powers—mind, will, imagination, emotions. 

4 But this is not a treatise on education, and our only concern here is with 

education as it affects the mind. r> Successful living means a right relation 

between man and all else that is. 6 The minds part is to come to the 
knowledge of that right relation. 7 An educated man is one whose mind 

is responsive to being, to everything that is. 8 It will be noted that the 

From A Gwwd Plan for Catholic Education (New York: Sheed and Ward, n.d.), 
pp. 3-8. 
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words “air and “everything” have kept recurring in this paragraph. 9 This 
is of the very essence of education. 10 You cannot fully know anything 
until you know everything; less cryptically, the parts get their significant 
from their place in the totality. 11 If you know only a part but not the 
whole, you do not even know the part. 

2 ] 12 Thus we come to the great distinction between Education and 
Scholarship. 13 Scholarship is necessary to education, and an educational 
system which claims to mould character and neglects learning is charla¬ 
tanism. 14 Yet a great scholar may fail to achieve that right mental rela¬ 
tionship to all that is, which is of the very definition of education. 15 The 
explanation has already been suggested: he knows an enormous amount 
about something or other; but he does not sec the totality; lacking a view 
of the whole, he is unbalanced by what he knows of the part. 16 Scholar¬ 
ship is pure gain to the mind which knows the totality; to any other it <s, 
in greater or less degree, an eccentricity. 17 Only the educated mind is at 
home in the universe. 18 A very crude example will make clear what I am 
trying to say. 19 The human eye is very beautiful—in the human face. 
20 Put that same eye on a plate; and, though in one sense it can be inves¬ 
tigated more closely and thoroughly, it has lost its beauty and even its 
significance. 21 A being who knew masses of facts about each feature 
separately but did not know how the features were arranged in a human 
face could imagine only a nightmare and no face. 

3 ] 23 The process of education thus requires two elements. 24 First, the 
mind must sec the universe of being as a totality, with all its constituents 
in right relation to one another; it does not know everything but it knows 
where everything is. 25 Second, there must be the study of individual 
things. 20 Given such a total view as has been described, then every new 
piece of knowledge is an enrichment. 27 Indeed the value of this individual 
knowledge is immense. 28 If it is true that the part lacks significance to 
one who does not see the whole, it is also true that the whole lacks reality 
to a person of small knowledge. 29 After all the totality is a totality of 
being and we must study not only totality (which as seen by the mind is a 
matter of shape and arrangement) but also being (which is the stuff thus 
shaped and arranged); being comes to us in the individual thing learnt 
and there is no limit to our progress in the realisation of it. 30 Everything 
that is has something to contribute to our knowledge of being in its 
immeasurable richness and variety. 

4 ] 31 But here again a careful distinction must be made: the new 
knowledge is of educational value not simply as an item known, adding 
one to the total of items remembered. 32 Nothing is more instructive than 
to dig out the question-papers of old examinations—fhe examinations we 
passed in our youth. 33 Usually we find that we do not know the answers; 
often enough we do not so much as know what the questions mean. 
34 Yet we knew once; we spent long years in acquiring the knowledge; 
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education could not have proceeded without it. 33 Education, then, is 
arrived at by learning things most of which we are destined ineluctably 
to forget; and this is not as wasteful as it might seem. 86 Even the thing 
forgotten may be of high educational value. 

5 ] 37 The object of the mind is to know what is—that is, to know being. 
88 Being comes to it through fact, or event, or another man’s thought. 
30 The mind takes in the fact (of science, say) or event (of history) or 
thought (of this or that philosopher or poet). 40 This is the mechanics of 
the educational process—this pushing into the mind of facts and events 
and the rest of it. 41 All this is simply something done to the mind. 
42 Therefore in itself it is not education. 48 Education is something that 
happens in the mind. 44 What does happen in the mind? 45 Often enough 
nothing. 48 The fact learnt may lie there—not acting, not acted upon, quite 
useless—long enough to be written down in an examination; after which 
it can with impunity be forgotten, leaving the mind as unaffected by its 
passing as by its entry. 47 In the better case the mind takes hold of it, 
thinks about it, extracts the kernel of being from it, enriches itself with 
that. 48 Even if the individual fact or event or set of words in which that 
speck of being was clothed be forgotten, it is a great thing that the mind 
should thus have fed upon it. 40 Fortunately we do not forget everything. 
50 Our minds hold on to certain truths, and the store of these increases. 
01 New relations of things are seen and new depths, carrying the mind 
further towards that right relation to all that is, which is its own special 
perfection. 

6 ] 52 What happens in the mind is educational. 53 The really valuable 
knowledge is not that of which we can say—‘‘On such a day, in such a 
book, I learnt this.” 54 Facts can be shoved into the mind like books into 
a bag; and as usefully. 50 Push in as many books as you please and the 
bag has still gained nothing. 50 All that happens is that it bulges. 57 A bag 
is not better for all that it has carried. r,K Heads can similarly bulge from 
the mere mass of facts known but not assimilated into the mind’s sub¬ 
stance. Mi A phenomenon the student will have noticed, at first incredu¬ 
lously but with a growing callousness as the years pass, is that very 
learned people are often fools. fin And far from this being a paradox, one 
sees how it happens; so far from learning and foolishness being incom¬ 
patible, they are frequently bedfellows. 01 There is no fool like the learned 
fool; a mind which merely takes in facts without assimilating them can 
obviously take in far more of them, since it can devote to learning new 
facts that time which better minds devote to nourishing themselves upon 
the old. 32 The mind’s feeding upon being is education; examinations, alas, 
are mainly a test of what remains in the memory. 68 The best kind of 
examination may go further and discover what has happened to the sur¬ 
face of the mind; but the educational reality—what has happened in the 
very depths of the mind—no examination has been devised to discover 
that. 
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7 ] 64 To return to the totality: it will be clear that this is the indis¬ 
pensable element. 65 The man who rightly sees the whole will gain an 
enormous amount from a mere handful of individual things known. 06 It 
cannot too often be repeated that the man who knows only the individual 
things, will not know even them: for he will not know their context. 

8 ] 67 What then is this knowledge of the totality, and who can impart 
it? 08 I was once talking on these matters at a Teachers’ College; and, 
arrived at this point, I said that for the total view which education de¬ 
mands one must know God; the air chilled instantly; plainly the educators 
I was addressing were disappointed in me. m What, they felt, had God to 
do with education? 70 Education was a matter for specialists. 71 Yet two 
things seem to me clear: that unless we rightly see God, we have no true 
view of the totality; and that one who does not believe in God is by that 
very fact stating the sheer impossibility of a total view and so of education 
itself. 

9 ] 72 For the theist, the matter hardly needs stating. 73 God is not 
simply the supreme Being, enthroned at the apex of all that is in such wise 
that the universe may be conceived as so many strata of being from the 
lowest to the highest and God over all; if that were so, one might conceive 
of a true study of the lower strata which should take no account of God. 

74 But the truth is that God is at the very centre of all things whatsoever. 

75 They come into existence only because He creates them; they remain 
in existence only because He sustains them. ™To omit God, therefore, 
from your study of things is to omit the one being that explains them; 
you begin your study of things by making them inexplicable. 77 Further, 
all things are made not only by God but for God; in that lies their purpose 
and the relation of each thing to all others. 78 For the believer in God, 
therefore, a view of the universe unrelated to God is a chaos far worse 
than a vision of features unrelated to a face. 

10 ] 70 This truth, which to the theist is a positive reason for knowing 
God that education may be a possibility, is for the atheist a sad condition 
making education impossible. 80 If there be no mind directing the whole 
universe of being, then there .is no universe, no totality. 81 There is only a 
constantly fluctuating sum of individual things, accidental in their very 
origin (since no mind brought them into being), purposeless (since no 
mind meant them for anything and accidents have no purpose), a drift of 
things drifting nowhere. 82 Nothing can be known save out of its context 
for there is no.context. 

11 ] 83 But the place of God in our view of the totality of things—and 
so of education—is not simply a matter of recognizing Him as first cause 
and last end and sustainer in being more intimate to each being than it is 
to itself; there is also His revelation of the purpose for which He made 
man—not simply that He made man for Himself but just what this in¬ 
volves in terms of man’s being and action. 84 This question of purpose is a 
point overlooked in most educational discussion, yet it is quite primary. 
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85 How can you fit a mans mind for living if you do not know what the 
purpose of man’s life is? 86 You can have no reasonable understanding of 
any activity—living as a totality or any of its departments—if you do not 
know its purpose. 87 You do not even know what is good or bad for a man 
till you know the purpose of his existence, for this is the only test of good¬ 
ness or badness—if a thing helps a man in the achievement of the pur¬ 
pose for which he exists, then it is good for him; if not, it is bad. 88 And 
the one quite certain way to find out the purpose of anything is to ask its 
maker. 80 Otherwise you can only guess. 00 The Catholic knows that man 
has a Maker and that the Maker has said what he made man for. 91 There¬ 
fore—not of himself but by the revelation of God—the Catholic knows 
the purpose of human life and if he be an educator he has the answer 
to this primary question. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. To understand this essay, you must have some idea of what the philos¬ 
ophers mean by “being,” and here the dictionary is not of much help to you. 
By actual being the philosophers understand anything and everything which 
exists. By possible being they mean anything and everything that could exist. 
Stones, trees, animals, men, angels, God, and the ideas of all these—they all 
exist; the ideas in minds, all the rest in the universe outside of minds. These are 
all beings; taken together, they represent the totality of being—all the actual 
being there is. 

With this sketchy idea of being in mind, look up the dictionary definition 
of “being” under the subject label philos. and state why it is too narrow as a 
definition. What being would this dictionary definition exclude? Why? 

Sheed is thinking of the broader definition of being, when he uses the term 
in this essay. Where do you find evidence for this in the essay? 

ii. Give the exact meaning of the following terms: 

(1) “charlatanism” (s.13) (2) “impunity” (s.46) (3) “paradox” (s.60) 

(4) ‘cryptically” (s.10) (5) “ineluctably” (s.35) 

hi. A. Give some dictionary justification for Sheed’s distinction between 
“fact” and “event” in ss.39 ff. 

B. Distinguish between a “theist” and an “atheist” (s.79). 

C. Give the definition and the antonym for “apex” (s.73). 

D. Give the dictionary definition of “accidental” that best fits Sheed’s 
use of the term in s.81. 

iv. Give the exact etymology of “universe” and show how the etymology of 
this word helps to an understanding of the author’s meaning in s.2. 

v. A. By breaking the word “eccentricity” (s.16) into its fundamental root 
and prefix, explain what it means. 

B. Do the same for “concentric.” In what does the concentricity of the 
proper view of life, discussed in ss.83 ff., consist? 
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vi. Give the exact etymology of “revelation” (s.83), and by using this root 
meaning explain what is meant by Divine revelation. When and through whom 
did God reveal mans real purpose in life? 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND GRAMMAR 

Note to Teacher: If these exercises are used as an aid to the review of grammar 
where needed, it is suggested that not all of them be done after each selection 
It would be preferable to assign some comparable exercises in connection wit! 
some of the readings in Unit 3 rather than delay too long in the semester on 
the subject matter of Unit 2. 

i. In four columns, one for each type of sentence ( simple , compound 
complex , compound-complex ), list by number all sentences in pars. 1 and 2 

ii. In three columns, each bearing the label of a different kind of dependent 
clause (adjectival, adverbial , noun), list all dependent clauses in pars. 1 and 2 
identifying each clause with the sentence number, first word encircled, simple 
subject, simple verb, and simple complement if there is one (give the first and 
last word of the complement if it is a clause). For example, the dependent 
clause in s.10 will appear in the adverbial clause column thus: “10 until you- 
know-e very thing.” 

hi. In two columns, one labeled adjective and the other adverbial , list all 
prepositional phrases in pars. 1 and 2 by writing sentence number, word modi¬ 
fied, preposition, and object; for example, “1-fits-for-living” will appear in the 
adverbial column. 

iv. Subdivide each of two columns, one designated as independent and the 
other as dependent clause, into four divisions, namely, transitive , intransitive , 
linking , and passive; then list in its proper place each verb in paragraphs 2 
and 3, writing both sentence number and verb. For example, in the independent 
clause column, transitive verb division, will appear the notation, “1-fits.” 

v. For paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, list each conjunction, preceded by its sen¬ 
tence number, and indicate its kind (Cor.—Coordinating; Sub. —Subordinating, 
Cj.Adv. —Conjunctive Adverb). 

vi. For paragraphs 1 and 2, list each pronoun, preceded by its sentence 
number, and indicate its antecedent. 

vn. For paragraph 6, list, in five columns, (1) the sentence number, (2) the 
simple subject of each clause, (3) the simple predicate of each clause, (4) the 
complement, if any, of each clause, and (5) the kind of complement, to be 
indicated by DO, SCN, or SC A. 

vhi. List each verbal phrase in the selection, preceded by its sentence num¬ 
ber, and indicate the part of speech or grammatical function it is performing 
in the sentence. 

ix. Account by rule for all the commas, colons, semicolons, and dashes in 
pars. 1 and 2. Why are there no commas in s.21 and 22? 

x. Account by rule for the punctuation of the following sentences:. 24, 27, 
31, 34, 35, 38, 40, 46, 47, 50, 62, 70, 79. 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. State the subject matter and the theme of this essay. 

n. To understand the thought of an essay thoroughly, it is necessary not 
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only to discover the main ideas expressed in it but especially to see the exact 
relationship between those thoughts. A good writer expresses the connections 
between his ideas by various types of connectives. Hence, to demonstrate that 
you have understood the thought relationships between the parts of an essay 
you should indicate those relationships in your sentence outline by employing 
the proper connectives. 

In the following skeleton outline of Sheed’s essay, the thought connections 
have been indicated by connectives printed in parentheses. Fill out the blanks 
in the outline into complete sentences, and then determine whether the connec¬ 
tives are justified by the thought progression of the essay. Note that in a good 
outline parallel ideas should be expressed in parallel grammatical structure. 

OUTLINE 

i. Paragraph 1. The essence of education is 

(because) 

ii. Paragraph 2. (Thus) we have the distinction between education and 
scholarship. 

A. Scholarship is 

B. (But) education is 

III. Paragraph 3. (Hence) the process of real education requires two ele¬ 
ments. 

A. It requires (because) 

B. It requires (because) 

iv. Paragraph 4. (But) new knowledge to be educational must not be 
merely 

v. Paragraphs 5-6. There is (indeed), an important distinction between 
(this) mere mechanics of education and real education. 

A. The mere mechanics of education consists in 

B. (But) real education consists in 

vi. Paragraphs 7-11. (Hence) the most indispensable element in educa¬ 
tion is the 

A. (This) knowledge of the totality consists in 

B. For the theist this knowledge of the totality is 

(because) 

C. (But) for the atheist (it) is 

(because) 

D. (However), the place of God in our view of the totality is not only 
but also 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY AND WRITING 

I. Point out the examples used to illustrate and clarify the ideas developed 
in pars. 2 and 6. Explain the parallel between the examples introduced and the 
ideas they are meant to illustrate. 

ii. There is an old story of four blind men who encountered an elephant 
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for the first time. One got a hold on its trunk and said, “How like a snake”; 
the second felt its side and exclaimed, “How like a wall”; the third embraced 
one of its legs and observed, “Quite like a tree”; while the last grasped its tail 
and asserted, “How very like a rope.” 

Write a paragraph in which you use this story to illustrate the statement 
made by Sheed in s.ll: “If you know only a part but not the whole, you do 
not even know the part.” 

Write a second paragraph in which you apply this to the too-narrow 
specialist. 

ill. No word can be given any one specific meaning independently of a 
definite context. A possible meaning of the word “stag” is “a man at a social 
gathering unaccompanied by a woman.” It is not the word itself but the con¬ 
text of the whole passage that will tell you it cannot have that meaning in the 
following line from Scott: “The stag at eve had drunk his fill.” 

Using this or any other similar example, write a paragraph in which you 
show how foolish it is to try to interpret any one thing in the universe from 
atom to angel out of its context in the whole. 

iv. Write a paragraph in which you show how reading for mere information 
and reading for understanding (see Adler’s essay) are related to mere scholar¬ 
ship and real education. 

v. Make a careful study of Charts I, III, and IV in the back of the book and 
show how they are related to what Sheed is saying in paragraphs 9 and 10. 

vt. Study Chart II in the back of the book and show how it makes more 
specific the general ideas expressed by Sheed in paragraph 11. 


THE REAL FUNCTION OF 
A UNIVERSITY 

by John Henry Newman 

1 ] 1 1 suppose the prima-facie view which the public at large would 
take of a university, considering it as a place of education, is nothing more 
or less than a place for acquiring a great deal of knowledge on a great 
many subjects. 2 Memory is one of the first developed of mental faculties; 
a boy’s business when he goes to school is to learn, that is, to store up 
things in his memory. 3 For some years his intellect is little more than an 
instrument for taking in facts, or a receptacle for storing them; he wel¬ 
comes them aS fast as they come to him; he lives on what is without; he 
has his eyes ever about him; he has a lively susceptibility of impressions; 
he imbibes information of every kind; and little does he make his own 
in a true sense of the word, living rather upon his neighbors all around 
him. 4 He has opinions, religious, political, and literary, and for a boy, is 

From “Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Learning,” The Idea of a University (ed. 
Daniel O’Connell, S.J.), (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1927), pp. 147-158. 
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very positive in them and sure about them; but he gets them from his 
school-fellows, or his masters, or his parents, as the case may be. 8 Such 
as he is in his other relations, such also is he in his school exercises; his 
mind is observant, sharp, ready, retentive; he is almost passive in the 
acquisition of knowledge. 6 1 say this in no disparagement of the idea of 
a clever boy. 7 Geography, chronology, history, language, natural history, 
he heaps up the matter of these studies as treasures for a future day. 
8 It is the seven years of plenty with him; he gathers in by handfuls, like 
the Egyptians, without counting; and though, as time goes on, there is 
exercise for his argumentative powers in the elements of mathematics, 
and for his taste in the poets and orators, still, while at school, or at least, 
till quite the last years of his time, he acquires, and little more; and when 
he is leaving for the university, he is mainly the creature of foreign influ¬ 
ences and circumstances, and made up of accidents, homogeneous or 
not, as the case may be. 0 Moreover, the moral habits, which are a boy’s 
praise, encourage and assist this result; that is, diligence, assiduity, regu¬ 
larity, despatch, persevering application; for these are the direct condi¬ 
tions of acquisition, and naturally lead to it. 10 Here again is reason why 
mental culture is in the minds of men identified with the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

2 ] 11 The same notion possesses the public mind, when it passes on 
from the thought of a school to that of a university; and with the best of 
reasons so far as this, that there is no true culture without acquirements, 
and that philosophy presupposes knowledge. 12 It requires a great deal of 
reading, or a wide range of information, to warrant us in putting forth our 
opinions on any serious subject; and without such learning the most origi¬ 
nal mind may be able indeed to dazzle, to amuse, to refute, to perplex, 
but not to come to any useful or any trustworthy conclusion. . . . 

3 ] 13 The communication of knowledge certainly is either a condition 
or the means of that sense of enlargement or enlightenment, of which we 
hear so much in certain quarters; this cannot be denied, but it is equally 
plain that such communication is not the whole of the process. 14 The en¬ 
largement consists, not merely in the passive reception into the mind of a 
number of ideas hitherto unknown to it, but in the mind’s energetic and 
simultaneous action upon and towards and among those new ideas, which 
are rushing in upon it. 15 It is the action of a formative power, reducing to 
order and meaning the matter of our acquirements, it is making the ob¬ 
jects of our knowledge subjectively our own, or, to use a familiar word, it 
is a digestion of what we receive, into the substance of our previous state 
of thought; and without this no enlargement is said to follow. 18 There is 
no enlargement, unless there be a comparison of ideas one with another, 
as they come before the mind, and a systematizing of them. 17 We feel 
our minds to be growing and expanding then, when we not only learn, 
but refer what we learn to what we already know. 18 It is not the mere 
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addition to our knowledge that is the illumination; but the locomotion, 
the movement onwards, of that mental centre, to which both what we 
know, and what we are learning, the accumulating mass of our acquire¬ 
ments, gravitates. 19 And therefore a truly great intellect, and recognizrd 
to be such by the common opinion of mankind, such as the intellect of 
Aristotle, or of St. Thomas, or of Newton, or of Goethe, is one whic h 
takes a connected view of old and new, past and present, far and near, 
and which has an insight into the influence of all these one on another; 
without which there is no whole, and no centre. 20 It possesses the knov l- 
edge, not only of things, but also of their mutual and true relations; 
knowledge, not merely considered as acquirement, but as philosophy. 

4 ] 21 Accordingly, when this analytical, distributive, harmonizing pro¬ 
cess is away, the mind experiences no enlargement, and is not reckoned 
as enlightened or comprehensive, whatever it may add to its knowledge}. 
22 For instance, a great memory, as I have said, does not make a philoso¬ 
pher, any more than a dictionary can be called a grammar. 23 There are 
men who embrace in their minds a vast multitude of ideas, but with little 
sensibility about their real relations towards each other. 24 These may be 
antiquarians, annalists, naturalists; they may be learned in the law; they 
may be versed in statistics; they are most useful in their own place; I 
should shrink from speaking disrespectfully of them; still, there is nothing 
in such attainments to guarantee the absence of narrowness of mind. 25 If 
they are nothing more than well-read men, or men of information, they 
have not what specially deserves the name of culture of mind, or fulfills 
the type of liberal education. 

5 ] 26 In like manner, we sometimes fall in with persons who have seen 
much of the world, and of the men who, in their day, have played a 
conspicuous part in it, but who generalize nothing, and have no obser¬ 
vation, in the true sense of the word. 27 They abound in information in de¬ 
tail, curious and entertaining, about men and things; and, having lived 
under the influence of no very clear or settled principles, religious or 
political, they speak of every one and everything, only as so many phe¬ 
nomena, which are complete in themselves, and lead to nothing, not dis¬ 
cussing them, or teaching any truth, or instructing the hearer, but simply 
talking. 28 No one would say that these persons, well informed as they are, 
had attained to any great culture of intellect or to philosophy. 

6 ] 20 The case is the same still more strikingly where the persons in 
question are beyond dispute men of inferior powers and deficient education. 
30 Perhaps they have been much in foreign countries, and they receive, 
in a passive, otiose, unfruitful way, the various facts which are forced 
upon them there. 81 Seafaring men, for example, range from one end of 
the earth to the other; but the multiplicity of external objects, which they 
have encountered, forms no symmetrical and consistent picture upon 
their imagination; they see the tapestry of human life, as it were on the 
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wrong side, and it tells no story. . . . 32 Nothing has a drift or relation; 
nothing has a history or a promise; every thing stands by itself, and comes 
and goes like the shifting scenes of a show, which leave the spectator 
where he was. 

7 ] 33 That only is true enlargement of mind which is the power of 
viewing many things at once as one whole, of referring them severally to 
their true place in the universal system, of understanding their respective 
values, and determining their mutual dependence. 34 Possessed of this 
real illumination, the mind never views any part of the extended subject- 
matter of knowledge without recollecting that it is but a part, or without 
the associations which spring from this recollection. 30 It makes every 
thing in some sort lead to everything else; it would communicate the 
image of the whole to every separate portion, till that whole becomes in 
imagination like a spirit, everywhere pervading and penetrating its com¬ 
ponent parts, and giving them one definite meaning. 30 Just as our bodily 
organs, when mentioned, recall their function in the body, as the word 
“creation” suggests the Creator, and “subjects” a sovereign, so, in the 
mind of the philosopher, as we are abstractedly conceiving of him, the 
elements of the physical and moral world, sciences, arts, pursuits, ranks, 
offices, events, opinions, individualities, are all viewed as one, with cor¬ 
relative functions, and as gradually by successive combinations converg¬ 
ing, one and all, to the true centre. 

8 ] 37 To have even a portion of this illuminative reason and true 
philosophy is the highest state to which nature can aspire, in the way of 
intellect; it puts the mind above the influences of chance and necessity, 
above anxiety, suspense, unsettlement, and superstition, which is the lot 
of the many. 38 Men, whose minds are possessed with some object, take 
exaggerated views of its importance, are feverish in the pursuit of it, make 
it the measure of things which are utterly foreign to it, and are startled 
and despond if it happens to fail them. 30 They are ever in alarm or in 
transport. 40 Those on the other hand who have no object or principle 
whatever to hold by, lose their way, every step they take. 41 They are 
thrown out, and do not know what to think or say, at every fresh juncture; 
they have no view of persons, or occurrences, or facts, which come sud¬ 
denly upon them, and they hang upon the opinions of others, for want of 
internal resources. 42 But the intellect, which has been disciplined to the 
perfection of its powers, which knows, and thinks while it knows, which 
has learned to leaven the dense mass of facts and events with the elastic 
force of reason, such an intellect cannot be partial, cannot be exclusive, 
cannot be impetuous, cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, collected, 
and majestically calm, because it discerns the end in every beginning, the 
origin in every end, the law in every interruption, the limit in each delay; 
because it ever knows where it stands, and how its path lies from one 
point to another.... 43 The perfection of the intellect, which is the result 
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of education, and its beau ideal , to be imparted to individuals in their 
respective measures, is the clear, calm, accurate vision and comprehension 
of ail things, as far as the finite mind can embrace them, each in its place, 
and with its own characteristics upon it. 44 It is almost prophetic from its 
knowledge of history; it is almost heart-searching from its knowledge of 
human nature; it has almost supernatural charity from its freedom from 
littleness and prejudice; it has almost the repose of faith, because nothing 
can startle it; it has almost the beauty and harmony of heavenly conteio- 
plation, so intimate is it with the eternal order of things and the music < >f 
the spheres. 


EXERCISES 

Note to Teacher: The Newman passage may be too difficult for some Freshman 
classes. It is suggested that for those groups that do not need a review of 
grammar the emphasis be placed on this selection in this Unit. For that reason 
the exercises are concerned with rhetorical effectiveness in diction and sentence 
structure rather than with grammar. 

word stuOy 

I. A. One student (assigned by the teacher) will look up “liberal” in the 
Oxford Dictionary and prepare a biography of the word to be given orally in 
class. 

B. All students will look up “liberal” in their dictionaries and decide 
which definition of the word best fits Newman’s use of it as applied to education 
in s.25. 

ii. A. Look up in your dictionary the meanings of the following words 
which come closest to the meanings of the words as Newman uses them (notice 
the etymology of these words): 

(1) “instrument” (s.3) (2) “condition” (s.9) 

(3) “assiduity” (s.9) (4) “culture” (s.10) 

(5) “systematize” (s.16) (6) “comprehensive” (s.21) 

B. Find a word in s.24 that expresses the opposite of a “comprehensive 
mind.” 

in. A. Look up the etymology of the following words: 

(1) “education” (s.l) (2) “susceptibility” (s.3) (3) “impressions” (s.3) 

(4) “accident” (s.8) (5) “analysis” (s.21) (6) “phenomena” (s.27) 

B Which of the dictionary meanings of “accident” is Newman using 

in s.8? 

C. List as many other words as you can formed on the same root as 
“education.” 

iv. In one of the chapters of his Idea of a University , Newman says that “a 
University is, from the nature of the case, a place of instruction, where universal 
knowledge is professed.” By an explanation of the etymology of the word “uni¬ 
versity,” show that he was justified in so describing a university. 
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THOUGHT STRUCTUBE 

i. A. State the subject matter and the theme of the entire essay. How does 
Newman’s theme here compare with that expressed in Sheed’s essay The Real 
Purpose of a College Education? 

B. Select the sentence in the essay that best expresses Newman’s idea 
about a genuine university education. 

h. A. Make a careful sentence outline of the entire essay. 

B. Select the topic sentence of each paragraph and state which of the 
following methods Newman has employed in developing the idea expressed in 
the topic sentence: effect to cause, examples, definition, enumeration, or a 
combination of these. 

hi. It is one thing to state an idea and quite another thing to explain and 
develop it. Show where and how he makes us understand what a trained intel¬ 
lect really is. 

iv. Beginning with par. 2, encircle the connective at the opening of each 
paragraph which expresses the relation of the thought content of that paragraph 
to what has preceded. 

EFFECTIVE DICTION 

Diction is the choice of the proper words to express one’s ideas. If diction 
is to be good, it must be correct (the minimum requirement), clear , and exact 
(a matter of precise denotation and right connotation), and create right emo¬ 
tional atmosphere and associations (a matter largely of the proper connota¬ 
tions). More specific and concrete words are generally more effective than the 
generic and abstract. Figurative language , when it really clarifies and empha¬ 
sizes the idea being discussed, also makes for effectiveness in expository prose. 
All these aspects of effective diction are exemplified in this passage from New¬ 
man. Before the following exercises are taken the section on ‘‘Effective Diction,” 
in the Handbook should be studied. 

THE EXACT WORD 

i. Point out two words in s.3 that exemplify the use of the exact word for 
effective expression. 

h. Is Newman exact or tautological when, in s.5, he calls the clever boy 
“observant, sharp, ready, retentive”? 

in. Indicate the exact difference in meaning between “chronology” and 
“history” (s.7). 

iv. Are “creature” and “circumstances” (s.8) used exactly? Explain your 
answer. 

MORE SPECIFIC AND CONCRETE TERMS 

i. Show how Newman has used specific terms as a means of obtaining 
emphasis in ss.19 and 24. 

h. Discover as many concrete terms as you can in par. 7. Do they make 
the paragraph more emphatic? Why? 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

The test of proper figurative language in expository prose is this: Does the 
figure really help to clarify the idea being discussed? 
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i. Point out the figure in each of the following sentences (3,15, 22, 31, 32), 
and indicate whether it helps to clarify the idea being expressed in the sentence. 

a. What is the comparison Newman is implying in s.18? “Gravitate” is the 
key to the comparison. When you have decided what it is, discuss the appro¬ 
priateness of the comparison. 

hi. Look up the meaning of a literary allusion in your dictionary. To wh it 
is Newman alluding in ss.7 and 8? Does this allusion help to clarify his ide *? 
How many details of the story to which he alludes apply to the clever school¬ 
boy? 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

Before doing the following exercises, study the section in the Handbot'k 
on “Variety in Sentence Structure.” 

i. Show what is appropriate about the sentence structure employed by 
Newman in ss.3-7. 

n. Comment on Newman's use of long, short, and medium, and of simple, 
compound, and complex sentences in the first paragraph. 

hi. What type of sentence predominates in the first part of par. 3? Is it 
appropriate to the thoughts Newman is expressing there? 

iv. Copy ss.18, 19, and 20, and show by proper indentations the thoughts 
that are indicated as parallel in these sentences by parallel grammatical struc¬ 
ture. 

v. Comment on the propriety of the grammatical form of ss.24 and 32. 

vi. Study par. 8 from the viewpoint of variety of sentence length, and of 
the use of simple, compound, and complex structure. 

vn. A. Which type of sentence does Newman employ most? Does it fit his 
thought, purpose, and audience in this passage? 

B. What kind of an audience was Newman writing for? How is this 
made clear from his diction? figures? sentence structure? 

PUNCTUATION 

Account by rule for every punctuation mark in pars. 1 and 4, and be able to 
show how Newmans punctuation in these paragraphs helps to clarify his 
thought. 

CONTENT 

i. A. In s.2 “memory” is mentioned as one of the mental faculties. What 
are the other mental faculties? 

B. To which of these faculties do the “argumentative powers” mentioned 
in s.8 refer? 

ii. A. How do the root meanings of “susceptibility” and “impressions” 
(see ii, under Word Study) help us to understand the point Newman is making 
in this first paragraph? 

B. How are these same two words related, in the ideas they are meant 
to convey, with “acquiring” (s.l), “receptacle” (s.3), “iifibibes” (s.4), “almost 
passive” (s.5)? 

in. A. Newman speaks of “foreign influences” (s.8). To what are these 
influences foreign? 
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B. Where have these influences been mentioned previously in the pas¬ 
sage? 

rv. A. What are “homogeneous accidents”? 

B. What would be the exact opposite of a “homogeneous accident”? 

v. A. What docs “condition” mean as Newman employs the word in s.9? 
Write a paragraph in which you explain what a condition is, and in which you 
give an example of a condition. 

B. Explain why each of the moral habits mentioned in s.9 is a necessary 
condition for acquiring knowledge. 

vi. Newman says in s.13 that a communication of knowledge is the “condi¬ 
tion or means” of real enlargement of mind. 

A. Using what you learned about the nature of a condition in n.v, ex¬ 
plain how it differs from a means. 

B. Explain exactly what is meant by saying that the communication of 
knowledge is the condition of any real enlargement of mind. 

vii. Newman says in s.14 that this enlargement of mind consists not in a 
passive reception of new ideas into the mind but rather in the mind’s “energetic 
action upon and towards and among those new ideas.” 

A. Match the following expressions with an expression from the Newman 
quotation given above: 

(1) “criticism” (2) “comparison” (3) “assimilation of new ideas” 

B. Show where Newman himself enlarges upon these mental activities 
in ss.15 and 16. 

viii. A. Newman is not using “philosophy” (s.20) in the ordinary sense of 
that term. Find a statement in the passage in which he defines “philosophy” as 
he employs the word. 

B. How is Newman’s “philosophy” related to the “educated mind” dis¬ 
cussed by Sheed in The Real Purpose of a College Education? 

C. Compare the following statements: Adler, Reading for Information , 
etc., s.50; Sheed, The Real Purpose of a College Education , ss.23-25, 51; and 
Newman, The Real Function of a University , s.20. According to all three au¬ 
thors, what is the essential quality of a genuinely educated mind? 

ix. A. Describe and explain the “analytical,” “distributive,” and “harmoniz¬ 
ing” processes mentioned by Newman in s.21. 

B. What relation have these processes to the mental activities discussed 
in n. vii? 

x. To be able to arrange all knowledge around a pivotal center, Newman 
says, is the highest state to which human nature can aspire “in the way of in¬ 
tellect.” What is the human achievement that surpasses this highest achievement 
of intellect? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITTEN WORK 

i. In par. 8 Newman describes two types of mind which lack the balancing 
effect of a real mental center. What are they? 

Write a paragraph describing one or the other of these types as you have 
known it in one of your acquaintances. Use one of the following topic sentences: 

A. “James had a one-track mind. . . .” 

B. “Jack was completely scatter-brained. . . 
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ii. Four separate students should look up data on Aristotle , St. Thomas , 
Newton , and Goethe , respectively; write a paragraph on the following topic 
sentence by giving specific examples to confirm the statement made in the topic 
sentence; and be ready to read the paragraph in class as an oral report: 

“Aristotle (or St. Thomas, or Newton, or Goethe) was really a great in¬ 
tellect because he took a connected view of old and new, of past and 
present. . . .” 

hi. A. What is a mere “antiquarian,” “annalist,” “naturalist,” “statistician ? 

B. Explain why none of these has the true enlargement of mind if 
which Newman is speaking in this passage. Show how each of them is lacki) g 
in one or all of the mental processes discussed under ix in the previous division. 

C. Develop one of the following topic sentences into a paragraph: 

“The keeper of (the antique shop, or the second-hand bookstore) had a 
wealth of information, but you would hardly say he was really) an 
‘enlightened’ man. He could tell you . . . but he would not. . . .” 

iv. A. In contrast to the two types of mind discussed in par. 1 of this section, 
Newman lists the characteristics of the truly “enlightened” or liberally educated 
mind in ss.42 fi. 

Make a list of these characteristics, and indicate in each case by a causal 
clause why the enlightened mind is possessed of the quality mentioned. For 
example: 

“The truly enlightened mind cannot be partial, because it sees too well 
the good qualities in everybody and loves goodness wherever it sees it.” 
B. Similarly, write complex sentences in which you state why the “true 
philosophy” (s.37) puts the mind above each of the following things: 1) 
“chance”; 2) “necessity”; 3) “anxiety”; 4) “suspense”; 5) “unsettlcment”; 
6) “superstition.” 

v. Your general topic is a contrast between an ordinary, good reader and 
one who is really careless and superficial. The first sentence of your paragraph 
reads: “The case is the same still more strikingly where the persons in question 
are beyond dispute careless and mere surface readers. . . .” 

Develop this topic sentence by imitating closely par. 6. 

vi. Using one of the suggested topics below, write two paragraphs, the first 
of which you will develop by the method of effect to cause and pattern it closely 
upon Newman’s first paragraph, and the second by the method of definition and 
illustration: 

A. “I suppose the prirna facie view which the college alumnus in general 
takes of college football is that it is absolutely necessary for the repu¬ 
tation of his Alma Mater. . . .” 

“But the more intelligent alumnus knows. . . .” 

B. “I suppose the ordinary norm by which the public at large judges an 
educational institution is the impressiveness of its campus and the suc¬ 
cess of its football team. . . 

“But the really intelligent man knows. ...” • 

C. “I suppose the prima facie view which the public at large today 
would take of science is that it is by far the most important subject in 
the college curriculum. . . .” 
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“But the person who has a really balanced view of human nature 
knows . . . 

vh. Study Chart IV in the back of the book and show how it is related to 
what Newman says in paragraph 7. 


PERSISTENT ADOLESCENCE 

by Bernard Iddings Bell 

1 ] 1 The late Albert Jay Nock used to remark that the most acute 
observers of the cultural pattern in America have been not social scientists, 
educators, clergymen, jurists, philosophers, but humorists. 2 A strong case 
may be made out for this opinion. 3 One can gain a good deal of pertinent 
information not to be found elsewhere about eighteenth-century New 
England from perusing the Johnnycake Papers and about colonial New 
York from Irving's Knickerbockers History. 4 The Civil War period and 
what preceded and immediately followed it are illuminated by the com¬ 
ment of James Russell Lowell or even more by that of Artemus Ward. 
5 For the true significance of the 1870’s and 1880’s one should not omit a 
careful reading of Mark Twain. 6 The turn of the century is most cannily 
interpreted by George Ade, by Bert Leston Taylor, most of all by Finley 
Peter Dunne, who for many years spilled a weekly column of pungent 
social analysis from the lips of Mr. Dooley, philosopher of Archey Road. 
7 The Age of Normalcy is revealed by the gentle irony of Booth 
Tarkington. 

2 ] 8 In our day we can add another name to this honorable roll of 
jesters sufficiently percipient to illuminate the passing scene. 9 Like his 
predecessors, this wag is looked on by contemporaries as little more than 
a designer of drolleries; posterity may deem him more significant, as it 
gains from his works a key to the understanding of that bewildering 
generation of Americans which lived and moved and, for the most part, 
made a mess of things in the 1940s. 10 His name is* Clifford Goldsmith. 
11 He writes a program called The Aldrich Family, and for years he has 
delighted a large and applauding weekly radio public. 

3 ] 12 His Henry Aldrich is a teen-age lad, presented as “the typical 
American boy.” 13 Henry is almost indecently adolescent. 14 Even Penrod 
seems sophisticated beside him. 15 Henry is undisciplined, self-assertive, 
bewildered by life. 16 He is the victim of a high school which underesti¬ 
mates him. 17 He has acquired no facility for arriving at judgments social 

Reprinted by permission from Crisis in Education by Bernard Iddings Bell, pub¬ 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Copyright, 1949, Bernard Iddings Bell, pp. 
12-24. 
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or artistic and he is apparently without religion of any kind. 18 His time 
is spent chiefly in futile, pathetic, and undeniably laughable misadventures 
in the art of living. 19 He is the creature of circumstances and moved about 
like a pawn by crowd opinion; his chief endeavor is to find out what are 
the mores and then to obey them; he is afraid above all things to think 
for himself, to go against convention or in any way to criticize it. 20 What 
a different boy this is from Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn! 21 His sister Man 
is his feminine counterpart, so without purpose and so truculent as t«* 
make Miss Alcotts Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy seem by comparison vital 
girls, daring, creative, vastly desirable to have about the house. 

4 ] 22 More tragicomic still are the father and mother of this pair 
23 Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich are as conformist as Henry and Mary, as given t< • 
cliches, as vague in self-direction, as incompetent to discriminate, 
essentially irreligious. 24 They too are adolescents, middle-aged adoles 
cents, not children any more but unable to grow up. 

5 ] 25 If these AWriches are the representative American family the\ 
are recognized to oe by the multitudes who listen in to their weekly 
exhibition of incompetency in living—and there is small reason to doubt 
it—only a miracle can save America from debacle. 20 Such people are 
unequipped to create or to manage an effective nation, as unable to do 
that as they are to run their individual lives and face the challenges of 
home and neighborhood. 27 Politically, they are easy dupes of any 
plausible demagogue who comes along with a slogan and a hillbilly band 
or its urban equivalent. 28 They are not free men and women but base 
mechanicals. 2f tfThese four people and their neighbors are at once the 
products and the patrons of mass management, of a functionalized social 
structure, of a standardized press and radio, of slick magazines and book 
clubs, of an overly vocational ized education, of pressure salesmanship. 
80 The glass held up by Mr. Goldsmith is a mirror in which we can see in 
epitome the America which once bred and reared daring dreamers, 
imaginative lovers, creative nonconformists, citizens who grew up, now 
become a homeland of persistent adolescents. 

6 ] 31 A discerning man, this Clifford Goldsmith! 32 One may hope that 
transcripts of his broadcasts are being preserved for posterity in the 
Library of Congress; in the twenty-second century the social historian 
will find them valuable. 33 They will help to explain why it was that, back 
in the middle 1900’s, the most powerful nation on earth was also the most 
fumbling and ineffective. 34 They will make for compassionate under¬ 
standing that Americans of our time had lived so long in adolescent terms 
that, when they were called upon for leadership in a world crisis which 
demanded mature and wise decisions, they proved incompetent to make 
those decisions and to implement them. 

7 ] as M r . and Mrs. Aldrich are too untrained in the art of thinking to 
understand the cause of the world’s present misery and of the unantici- 
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pated fumbling of their own country in the post-war handling of its prob¬ 
lems, foreign and domestic. 36 They cannot understand why, in spite of 
material advantages beyond the dreams of man in former ages, they re¬ 
main somehow so unhappy, so insecure, so restless. 37 They are not what 
they are by intention. 38 They are counters moved about by social forces 
which either blindly operate or are venally manipulated. 30 They are what 
they are because no one has encouraged them, much less helped them, to 
bring their native intelligence (which is considerable) to bear upon the 
problem of ends and means in their own lives, in the life of the nation, 
in the life of the world in which America must be a necessary cooperator. 

8 ] 40 The churches to which the Aldriches sometimes go, though not 
with regularity, and from which instruction and example in mature living 
might be expected, have gone in more and more for sociability, senti¬ 
mentality, ceremonial without significance, unctuous utterance of pseudo- 
ethical trivialities. 41 The schools have taught thehi to cheer, and if need 
be die for, “my country, right or wrong,” and that jf is man’s primary 
duty to get on in the world and keep up with the Joneses. 

9 ] 42 Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich are not too greatly to be blamed for their 
rudimentary moral judgments; they are to be pitied and, if possible, 
rescued. 43 They do at least begin to know that the world is all adrift. 
44 It may be, if we set ourselves to the task, that we can convince them it 
is they themselves who have slipped the moorings. 45 But who is at work 
on this salvage? 

10 ] 40 It might be well to take a brief look at the ends which are in 
fact being aimed at in this country. 47 There are four of these; they are 
the same life objectives which inexperienced adolescents usually think 
supremely worth while. 48 Two of them—the quest for money and the 
quest for pleasure—are the goals which increasingly, for a half century 
at least, have determined the cultural pattern of America. 40 The other 
two—the quest for power and the quest for erudition—are equally 
inadequate, but to the pursuit of them more than a few are already turn¬ 
ing as they find themselves increasingly bored by what has become the 
American way of life. 

11 ] o° The Aldrichian civilization has been based largely on the 
assumption that the great, significant, happy man is the one who has 
been able to acquire a superabundance of possessions, who lives in a 
house or flat larger and more ornate than he and his family need for 
reasonable comfort; who has a motorcar without good reason, or two of 
them when only one is needed, or three or four when two would do; 
who has more clothes than he can wear out and a wife who dresses with 
conspicuous expensiveness; who has everything his heart desires and 
money can buy, and cash in the bank wherewith to purchase more of the 
same. 61 How great a triumph to lift oneself to such a state of being! 
52 Since this is assumed to be the target at which an individual should 
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aim, it follows that this is the social goal toward which national policies 
must be directed. 33 A rich America is a great America! 

12 ] Such a concept of nobility may appeal, usually does appeal, to 
the verdant adolescent, but it looks more than a little absurd in the light 
of mature experience. GB One meets many a man who has great wealth 
and yet is manifestly worth nothing. 00 One meets other men who are as 
rich as these pitiable fellows but who aj^ jgorth so much that when one 
* ks of them one pays them the cdrnpffm^iit of forgetting their money 
Ijjer. 57 One comes to know vjrpmen so simple, so good, so lovable 
^indispensable them but who have never had a 

‘ now, rievMHpRkve. 

I hist||ip^ks up one’s experience. 50 Those who in 

any g^oerfttidwNK|^^Rx)ve the ruck of humanity to places of honor 
as great "hutnMHpp^ have almost never had money. <{0 There have been 
a few rich peoipB who are remembered, but examination of their records 
shows that they are significant not because of their wealth but much more 
often in spite of it 61 Not a single outstanding teacher of moral wisdom 
has failed to warn tlujferichcs tend to isolate their owners, make them 
petty, vulnerable, a htt$S> ridiculous. 

14 ] Mr. and Mrs. Atdrich may have a faint memory of having heard 
something of this sort of thing when they were children; Henry and Mary 
have probably never had it called to their attenion. 1,3 Certainly the family 
is r^)t likely to be reminded of it by contemporary books or magazines or 
newspapers, by the radio or the movies, by the billboards, by popular 
conversation, by the schools. 04 Even when they go to church, which is 
rarely, they seldom get a hint in the sermons they hear that for the 
country, for their family, for themselves individually abundance is far 
more dangerous than poverty. 6r ' They go their teen-age way, admiring 
the rich man, aiming to become rich themselves, sure that with wealth 
comes happiness, certain that for America to fulfill its destiny it is neces¬ 
sary above all else that our physical standard of existence shall be lifted 
to ever more exalted heights. 

15 ] 06 It is likely to seem to Americans even more obvious, indeed un¬ 
questionable, that the great, significant, happy human being is the one 
who can have the best time, who can the most competently find amuse- 
mfirtW^Vhen the usual American is charged with having a greedy, 

ill he indignantly denies it—and with some justice, for he is 
^not so much with wealth as with what may be purchased 
R, a life full of entertainment. cs He is willing to spend money for 
r IIe buys books by the hundreds of thousands and magazines by 
trillions, and some of them he even reads, but mostly for distraction, 
le prefers either who-done-its or eroticism. 71 He sits rapt while on the 
Screen are unfolded before his eyes the adventures of glamorous women 
and two-fisted men. 72 He pays high prices for seats in the stadium to 
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pated fumbling of their own country in the post-war handling of its prob¬ 
lems, foreign and domestic. 36 They cannot understand why, in spite of 
material advantages beyond the dreams of man in former ages, they re¬ 
main somehow so unhappy, so insecure, so restless. 37 They are not what 
they are by intention. 38 They are counters moved about by social forces 
which either blindly operate or are venally manipulated. 39 They are what 
they are because no one has encouraged them, much less helped them, to 
bring their native intelligence (which is considerable) to bear upon the 
problem of ends and means in their own lives, in the life of the nation, 
in the life of the world in which America must be a necessary cooperator. 

8 ] 40 The churches to which the Aldriches sometimes go, though not 
with regularity, and from which instruction and example in mature living 
might be expected, have gone in more and more for sociability, senti¬ 
mentality, ceremonial without significance, unctuous utterance of pseudo- 
ethical trivialities. 41 The schools have taught thefti to cheer, and if need 
be die for, “my country, right or wrong,” and that is man’s primary 
duty to get on in the world and keep up with the Jonc ses. 

9 ] 42 Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich are not too greatly to be blamed for their 
rudimentary moral judgments; they are to be pitied and, if possible, 
rescued. 43 They do at least begin to know that the world is all adrift. 
44 It may be, if we set ourselves to the task, that we can convince them it 
is they themselves who have slipped the moorings. 4n But who is at work 
on this salvage? 

10 ] 46 It might be well to take a brief look at the ends which are in 
fact being aimed at in this country. 47 There are four of these; they are 
the same life objectives which inexperienced adolescents usually think 
supremely worth while. 48 Two of them—the quest for money and the 
quest for pleasure—are the goals which increasingly, for a half century 
at least, have determined the cultural pattern of America. 49 The other 
two—the quest for power and the quest for erudition—are equally 
inadequate, but to the pursuit of them more than a few are already turn¬ 
ing as they find themselves increasingly bored by what has become the 
American way of life. 

11 ] 50 The Aldrichian civilization has been based largely on the 
assumption that the great, significant, happy man is the one who has 
been able to acquire a superabundance of possessions, who lives in a 
house or flat larger and more ornate than he and his family need for 
reasonable comfort; who has a motorcar without good reason, or two of 
them when only one is needed, or three or four when two would do; 
who has more clothes than he can wear out and a wife who dresses with 
conspicuous expensiveness; who has everything his heart desires and 
money can buy, and cash in the bank wherewith to purchase more of the 
same. 61 How great a triumph to lift oneself to such a state of beingl 
52 Since this is assumed to be the target at which an individual should 
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aim, it follows that this is the social goal toward which national policies 
must be directed. 53 A rich America is a great America! 

12 ] 54 Such a concept of nobility may appeal, usually does appeal, to 
the verdant adolescent, but it looks more than a little absurd in the light 
of mature experience. 55 One meets many a man who has great wealth 
and yet is manifestly worth nothing. 56 One meets other men who are as 
v\rieh as these pitiable fellows but who aworth so much that when on« 
them one pays them the cdmpBma&t of forgetting their mone\ 
[jer. r,7 One comes to know women so simple, so good, so lovable' 
Indispensable to' them but who have never had a 

ot now, nevmKKAsre, 

igt, h is^jUPEeks U p ones experience. 50 Those who in 
^ ie ruc ‘k humanity to places of lionoi 
as great have almost never had money. 60 There have been 

a few rich paopKwho are remembered, but examination of their records 
shows that they are significant not because of their wealth but much more 
often in spite of it. fil Not a single outstanding teacher of moral wisdom 
has failed to warn thiaferiches tend to isolate their owners, make them 
petty, vulnerable, a lit&ridiculous. 

14 ] 02 Mr, and Mrs. Aldrich may have a faint memory of having heard 
something of this sort of thing when they were children; Henry and Mary 
have probably never had it called to their attenion. 03 Certainly the family 
is tjfct likely to be reminded of it by contemporary books or magazines or 
newspapers, by the radio or the movies, by the billboards, by popular 
conversation, by the schools. 04 Even when they go to church, which is 
rarely, they seldom get a hint in the sermons they hear that for the 
country, for their family, for themselves individually abundance is far 
more dangerous than poverty. 65 They go their teen-age way, admiring 
the rich man, aiming to become rich themselves, sure that with wealth 
comes happiness, certain that for America to fulfill its destiny it is neces¬ 
sary above all else that our physical standard of existence shall be lifted 
to ever more exalted heights. 

15 ] 66 It is likely to seem to Americans even more obvious, indeed un¬ 
questionable, that the great, significant, happy human being is the one 
who can have the best time, who can the most competently find amuse- 
niQlit-^When the usual American is charged with having a greedy, 

iul he indignantly denies it—and with some justice, for he is 
^not so much with wealth as with what may be purchased 
K a life full of entertainment. 08 He is willing to spend money for 
PHe buys books by the hundreds of thousands and magazines by 
trillions, and some of them he even reads, but mostly for distraction. 
Ie prefers either who-done-its or eroticism. 71 He sits rapt while on the 
Screen are unfolded before his eyes the adventures of glamorous women 
and two-fisted men. 72 He pays high prices for seats in the stadium to 
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applaud the gladiators. 78 He buys hard liquor by the case. 74 No man, 
thinks, can with justice call him penny-pinching. 7B What more can be 
asked for in the way of munificence than such prodigal expenditure for 
purchasable joys? 

16 ] 76 But pleasure palls; the time soon comes when no matter how 
much of it one possesses, or how exciting, it no longer entertains, no 
longer distracts from an essential tragedy. 77 A playboy of twenty may be 
fun to gaze upon, even when we are moved to disapproval; but Heaven 
deliver us from having to look upon, much worse to be, playboys of forty- 
five. 78 How hard they work at enjoying themselves and how little they 
get—and less and less—in return for their labor! 70 The last stage iqa 
search for entertainment as the summum honum is that sense o?< being 
“fed up” which characterizes most Americans of middle a£e and older. 

80 They are restless, without inner security. 

17 ] 81 When men or nations get tired of dodging fundamental questions 
in a multitude of distractions, they turn to a search for something else 
that will, so they suppose, give them the sense of significance which they 
know they lack. 82 This does not necessarily mean, however, that in 
sophistication they learn wisdom. 83 If they remain adolescent in their 
approach to life they are frequently tempted to seek meaning for them¬ 
selves and for their nation in terms of coercive power. 84 They develop a 
Messianic complex. 85 They seek to live other peoples lives for them, 
ostensibly for the good of those other people but really in the hopt, of 
fulfilling themselves. 86 They set out to attain greatness by imposing their 
supposedly superior understanding upon some man or nation who is less 
perceptive. 

18 ] 87 Precisely to the degree that Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich, and even more 
their children, get fed up with their senseless accumulation of goods and 
wearisome round of purchased amusements, they tend to become easy 
victims of the quite mad belief that America, which is themselves writ 
large, is called upon to impose its cultural pattern upon the lesser breeds 
without the Law. 88 It is America which must solve the world-wide Jewish 
problem, and in so doing cover up its own failures to reconcile creeds 
and colors. 89 It is America which must teach Europe and Asia how to 
govern themselves, and in so doing forget the gross misgovemment in 
Memphis and Chicago and Jersey City and a thousand other boss-ridden 
communities, as well as an inability to face a necessary issue that results 
from a two-party system in which neither party has unity of convictiop 
and between which there almost never are clear-cut issues. 90 We whft 
cannot solve our own riddles must decide the issues facing humani^pt^.- 
large. 91 We whose hearts are restless with discontent must bring peace|||j|| 
the world. 92 And woe be to the cynic who doubts our competence to aij|| 
in this grand manner! 

19 ] 93 Who that turns a trained eye on the current scene in America can 
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fail to perceive how increasingly ready our people are to take refuge from 
the ignobility of greed and the boredom of pleasure in the pursuit of 
power, disguised as fulfillment of a romantic destiny but in reality the 
escapist device of a disappointed folk? 

20 ] 94 Less socially significant because only a few are competent to 
follow it, but nevertheless delejprious, is the way of those among us who 
seek to arrive at significance w purging erudition for its own sake, pun 
jholarship, learning divorceldSEttrfffie. 9r ’ Nothing is more sterile. 96 In 



Institutions of higher I 
re departmental!*zi 
i away from eml 
eligion. 9 *. 
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ieed to be rescued from teen-age pursuit of riches, 
i, pedantic preciosity, bragging strut. 100 There is 
to live for than these, as mature peoples have 


better 


jy^ne finds with the passing years more 
! hiding in the holes of research, seek 
; questions, afraid of philosophy, scared 
no disparagement of contemporar\ 
bn for scholars as such, to recognize that 
many OEM Wjfft go in for leathing as an escape device useful only if one 
is to avoiatacing whitlifefa all about. 

21 ] 98 There is no |eildanger here for Henry and Mary (they seem to 
be too stupid pursuit of pedantry), but there is danger for a 

number of the^^MHf friends, who are moved to seek significance by 
this sort of inti 
22] 99 Ad 
comforts* aa 
something val 
always known. 

23 ] 101 Man exists to do creatively, in the most craftsmanlike manner 
possible, all things that must be done: great things like government, or 
mothering, or the healing of minds and bodies; small things like making 
beds, or hoeing com, or driving a truck; things in the public eye like 
making speeches, or unleashing atomic energy, or making peace; obscure 
things like selling groceries, or running a bus, or teaching school. 102 He 
finds inner peace who works at whatever is in front of him, not for the 
pay he gets or for what he can buy with that pay, nor for applause or 
gratitude, but for sheer joy in creativity. 103 There are a vast number of 
tasks to be performed in this world, most of them not romantic. 104 They 
may be done in one of two ways: just to get them over with as quickly 
and as Aim lessly as possible, in which case they become a monotonous 
to bear; or each as beautifully and thoroughly as possible, 
rlife is good to the taste. 

fathers knew the joy that lies in craftmanship. 100 They 
advocate it; they took it for granted. 107 We have forgotten it, 
Koked it. 108 Craftmanship is no longer practiced, taught, or praised. 

! less and less possible to get, for love or money, anyone willing to 
r do an honest job of work. 110 That is why we are restless, unreliable, 
combative, caught in a web of doubt and dismay. 111 No salmagundi made 
of things, amusements, lust for power can assuage the gnawing hunger 
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to create. 112 There will be no recovery of serenity, no inutal patience 
sufficient for fraternity, until we learn ourselves and teach our boys and 
girls that unless human beings become creative artists they remain 
petulant children, dangerous, predatory. 

25 ] 113 Our fathers also knew, but few of their progeny seem aware of 
it, that every man is made—and this is the highest art of all—to give to 
other men understanding, tolerance, clemency, not with design to get 
from those others any quid pro quo , not even to get from them under¬ 
standing or clemency or tolerance, but just because this is the kind of 
thing that man can do and must, most humbly. 114 Man was made to be a 
lover—not necessarily beloved but a lover. 115 To be artist and lover, that 
is the destined end of man. 

26] 116 If Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich and Henry and Mary candot be per¬ 
suaded of tbe truth of this, which the moralists and the religions all, 
teach and to know which is the mark of maturity, if they persist in 
adolescence, are those of us who are adult tamely to acquiesce and con¬ 
form? 117 Have we indeed sunk to that most juvenile form of juvenility, 
the juvenility of grown-up people afraid to smack the children down when 
they seek to ride roughshod over parents and teaches? 118 We dare not.? 
abdicate and make of these United States an autonomous nursery. 110 If 
we do, we abandon our country to an infantilism which causes us to 
cruise rudderless in a stormy sea where judgment and sureness are re¬ 
quired if we would avoid shipwreck. 

27 ] 120 In spite of the public-school system and an overvocationalized 
higher education, in spite of churches singing nursery rhymes instead of 
chanting credos, in spite of Hollywood and the radio chains and the 
newspapers, in spite of everything, it is still possible that the Aldriches 
—perhaps not Mr. and Mrs., who are pretty far gone in fatuity, but Henry 
and Mary and their friends—may grow up. 121 That will happen only if 
those who have grown up have courage and a clear, strong voice. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Look up the etymology of the following words and explain how the ety¬ 
mological meaning is related to the present meaning of these words: "acute” 
(s.l), "cannily” (s.6), "adolescent” (s.13), and "munificence” (s.75). 

ii. Look up the exact meaning that best fits the following words as they are 
used in the context of this essay: "pungent” (s.6), "truculent” (s.21), "debacle** 
(s.25), "persistent” (s.30), "venally” (s.38), "verdant” (s.54), "eroticism” 
(s.70), "deleterious” (s.94), "pedantry” (s.98), "preciosity” (s.99), and 
"fatuity” (s.120). 

hi. Look up the definition of the following words that will best express their 
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meaning as they are used in this selection: “adolescent ” "sophisticated,” find 
“mature.” Are “sophisticated” and “mature” synonymous? \ 

iv. With the help of your dictionary distinguish between education and 
erudition. Does what Adler and Newman say in previous essays help you to 
distinguish between the meaning of these two words? 


thought structure 

i. Make a one-sentence statement of the main idea developed in this essay, 
li. Draw up a sentence outline of the major thought divisions of the essay, 
indicate after each sentence the paragraplis in thenflS&ay which develop the idea 
pressed in your sentence. . 

^JFind statements by the author which you think best express what he 
onto! characteristic of an adolescent, a sophisticated, and a mature 



Mo\K is what t]ae author says in paragraph 3 related to what Sheed 
and Newman sty abcivft tfya^mrpose of a college education? 

ii. Write a par^ftd|||^pi»hich you explain why the Aldriches are both the 
products and the any one of the things mentioned in sentence 29. 

hi. Which of tMpPmic strips do you think give a picture of life that is as 
adolescent as Represented in the Aldrich family? Write a paragraph in 
which you prove your point for one of them with evidence drawn from the 
strip itself. * 

iv. The author is chiefly concerned with the adolescent or immature attitude 
towards wealth, pleasure, power, and erudition. Write a paragraph in which 
you try to explain the mature attitude towards any one of these things, using 
concrete examples to illustrate your point. 

v. Why will a scholar who pursues his specialty in the manner described 
by Sheed and Newman in the previous essays not “go in for learning as an 
escape device”? 

vi. The suggestions made in paragraphs 23-27 for developing a more mature 
attitude towards life are perhaps somewhat vague and disappointing after the 
expose of American adolescence. 

Write a paragraph in which you discuss what you think would most contribute 
to the development of a more mature attitude toward education and life. 
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CHAINS OF LIFE IN SURFACE 
WATERS OF THE SEA 

by Rachel L . Carson 


1 ] 1 Nowhere in all the sea does life exist in such bewildering abundance 
as in the surface waters. 2 From the deck of a vessel you may look down, 
hour after hour, on the shimmering discs of jellyfish, their gently pulsating 
bells dotting the surface as far as you can see. 3 Or one day you may 
notice early in the morning that you are passing through a sea that has 
taken on a brick-red color from billions upon billions of microscopic 
creatures, each of which contains an orange pigment granule. 4 * At noon 
you are still moving through red seas, and when darkness falls the waters 
shine with an eerie glow from the phosphorescent fires of yet more bil¬ 
lions and trillions of these same creatures. 

2 ] 6 And again you may glimpse not only the abundance but something 
of the fierce uncompromisingness of sea life when, as you look over the 
fail and down, down into water of a clear, deep green, suddenly there 
passes a silver shower of finger-long fishlets. 8 The sun strikes a metallic 
gleam from their flanks as they streak by, driving deeper into the gi^en 
depths with the desperate speed of the hunted. 7 Perhaps you never see 

the hunters, but you sense their presence as you see the gulls hovering, 

with eager, mewing cries, waiting for the little fish to be driven to the 

surface. 

From The Sea Around Us by Rachel L. Carson. <c) 1951 by Rachel L. Carson. Re¬ 

printed by permission of Oxford University Press, Inc., and the Staples Press Limited, 
pp. 16-19. 
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3 ] 8 Or again, perhaps, you may sail for days on end without seeing; 
anything you could recognize as life or the indications of life, day after 
day of empty water and empty sky, and so you may reasonably conclude* 
that there is no spot on earth so barren of life as the open ocean. 9 But 
if you had the opportunity to tow a fine-meshed net through the seem 
ingly lifeless water and then to examine the washings of the net, you 
would find that life is scattered almost everywhere through the surface 
waters like a fine dust. 10 A cupful of water may contain millions upon 
millions of tiny plant cells, each of them far too small to be seen by th<* 
human eye; Or it may swarm with an infinitude of animal creatures, non<- 
larger than a dust mote, which live on plant cells still smaller than 
themselves. 

4 ] 11 If you could be close to the surface waters of the ocean at night. 
y you would realize that then they are alive with myriads of strange crea 

t%es never seen by day. 12 They are alive with the moving lamps of small 
sttmplike beings that spend the daylight hours in the gloom of deep 
wjBfer, and with the shadowy forms of hungry fish and the dark shapes of 
scKid. 13 These things were seen, as few men have seen them, by the 
Norwegian ethnologist Thor Heyerdahl in the course of one of the most 
f unusual journeys of modem times. 14 In the summer of 1947 Heyerdahl 
and five companions drifted 4300 miles across the Pacific on a raft of 
balsa logs, to test a theory that the original inhabitants of Polynesia might 
have come from South America by raft. 15 For 101 days and nights these 
men lived practically on the surface of the sea, driven by the trade wind, 
carried on the strong drift of the Equatorial Current, as much a part of 
the inexorable westward movement of wind and water as the creatures 
of the sea. 16 Because of his enviable opportunity to observe the life of 
the surface while living as an actual part of it for so many weeks, I asked 
Mr. Heyerdahl about some of his impressions, especially of the sea at 
night, and he has written me as follows: 

5 ] 17 “Chiefly at night, but occasionally in broad daylight, a shoal of 
small squids shot out of the water precisely like flying fish, gliding through 
the air as much as up to six feet above the surface, until they lost the 
speed accumulated below water, and fell down helplessly. 18 In their 
gliding flight with flaps out they were so much like small flying fish at a 
distance, that we had no idea we saw anything unusual until a live squid 
flew right into one of the crew and fell down on deck. 19 Almost every 
night we found one or two on the deck or on the roof of the bamboo hut. 

6 ] 20 “It was my own definite impression that the marine life in general 
went deeper down in the daytime than during the nights, and that the 
darker the night was, the more life we had around us. 21 At two different 
occasions, a snake-mackerel, Gempylus, never before seen by man except 
as skeletal remains washed ashore on South America and the Galapagos, 
came jumping clear out of the water and right up on the raft (once right 
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into the hut). 22 To judge from the huge eyes and the fact that the fish 
has never before been observed, I am inclined to suspect that it is a 
deep-sea fish that comes to the surface only at night. 

7 ] 23 “On dark nights we could see much marine life which we were 
unable to identify. 24 They seemed to be deep-sea fishes approaching the 
surface at night. 25 Generally we saw it as vaguely phosphorescent bodies, 
often the size and shape of a dinner plate, but at least one night in the 
shape of three immense bodies of irregular and changing shape and 
dimensions which appeared to exceed those of the raft ( Kon-Tiki meas¬ 
ured about 45 by 18 feet). 26 Apart from these greater bodies, we observed 
occasionally great quantities of phosphorescent plankton, often containing 
illuminating copepods up to the size of a millimeter or more.” 

8 ] 27 With these surface waters, through a series of delicately adjusted, 
interlocking relationships, the life of all parts of the sea is linked. 28 What 
happens to a diatom in the upper, sunlit strata of the sea may well dete’. 
mine what happens to a cod lying on a ledge of some rocky canyon 
hundred fathoms below, or to a bed of multicolored, gorgeously plumed 
seaworms carpeting an underlying shoal, or to a prawn creeping over tl^e 
soft oozes of the sea floor in the blackness of mile-deep water. 

9 ] 20 The activities of the microscopic vegetables of the sea, of which^ 
the diatoms are most important, make the mineral wealth of the water 
available to the animals. 30 Feeding directly on the diatoms and other 
groups of minute unicellular algae are the marine protozoa, many crus¬ 
taceans, the young of crabs, barnacles, sea worms, and fishes. 31 Hordes 
of the small carnivores, the first link in the chain of flesh eaters, move 
among these peaceful grazers. 32 There are fierce little dragons half an 
inch long, the sharp-jawed arrowworms. 33 There are gooseberry-like 
comb jellies, armed with paralyzing tentacles, and there are the shrimp¬ 
like euphausiids that comb the water with their bristly appendages. 

34 Drifting where the currents carry them, with no power or will to oppose 
that of the sea, this strange community of creatures and the marine plants 
that sustain them are called “plankton,” a word derived from the Greek, 
meaning “wandering.” 

10 ] 38 From the plankton the food chains lead on, to the schools of 
plankton-feeding fishes like the herring, menhaden, and mackerel; to the^ • 
fish-eating fishes like the bluefish and tuna and sharks; to the pelagic "j 
squids that prey on fishes; to the great whales who, according to their 
species but not according to their size, may live on fishes, on shrimps, 
or on some of the smallest of the plankton creatures. 

11 ] 30 Unmarked and trackless though it may seem to us, the surface 
of the ocean is divided into definite zones, and the pattern of the surface 
water controls the distribution of its life. 37 Fishes and plankton, whales 
and squids, birds and sea turtles, all are linked by unbreakable ties to 
certain kinds of water—to warm water or cold water, to clear or turbid 
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water, to water rich in phosphates or in silicates. 38 For the animals higher 
in the food chains the ties are less direct; they are bound to water where 
their food is plentiful, and the food animals are there because the water 
conditions are right. 


EXERCISES 

WORD STUDY 

Look up the exact meaning of the following words: “plankton,” “copepod/ 
“diatom,” “prawn,” “protozoa,” “crustacean,” “carnivore,” “euphausiids,” “pe 
lagic,” “menhaden.” 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

This whole essay is concerned with the abundance of life in the surf act 
waters of the sea. Make a topic outline in which you state exactly what specifu 
idea related to the general topic is developed in each paragraph. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

/ i. There are in this passage several examples of particularly well chosen 
verbs to express a specific kind of movement of some marine creatures. What 
specific detail would be lost by substituting the words in parentheses for the 
italicized words used by the author: (rush) streak (s.6), (flying) hovering 
(s.7), (be filled) swarm (s.10), (jumped) shot (s.17), (covering) carpeting 
(s.28), (strain) comb (s.33). 

ii. Pick out the simile or metaphor in the sentences indicated and explain 
how each helps us to picture some detail of appearance or action of marine 
life. The sentences: 2, 5, 9, 10, 12, 25, 33. 


FORESTS OF THE SEA 

by Edwin Way Teale 

1 ] 1 1 adjusted my face mask. 2 Through the oval of its tempered glass 
l looked up at the nearly full early-September moon. 3 Then I snapped on 
my underwater flashlight, took a quick, deep breath, kicked with the 
rubber frog-foot of a swim-fin and followed the beam of my torch down 
into a strange and silent forest of the sea. 

2 ] 4 It was ten o’clock at night. 5 * We were near the eastern end of 

Long Island. 0 Monomoy lay 150 miles behind us. 7 Between the low dark 

line of the seaward dunes and the high dark line of the landward hills. 

Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company from Autumn across America 

by Edwin Way Teale. © 1956 by Edwin Way Teale, pp. 6-18. This book is published 

in Great Britain by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Publishers, Ltd. 
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Shinnecock Bay extended in an expanse of moonlit waters. 8 For more 
than two hours I had been alternating between this upper world of moon¬ 
light and a torch-lit submerged world where the multitudinous ribbons 
of the eelgrass waved in the current breezes of the bay bottom. 

3 ] 9 Acre after acre, on and on across the shallows of the bay, the 
eelgrass extended. 10 Its strands, about three-eighths of an inch wide, 
were often a yard or more in length. 11 And all this multitude of slender 
ribbons of green ascended in buoyant, sinuous curves toward the surface. 
12 My flashlight, for nearly a minute at a time, would wind among the 
swaying strands like a luminous eel, its beam sending a play of shadows 
running over the ribbons beyond. 13 Then I would surface, see the moon 
through the streaming veil of water running down my face mask, stand 
chest-deep in the shallows, store up oxygen, and dive once more. 14 Half 
a hundred times I had emerged thus and descended again into the under¬ 
water night of this eelgrass jungle. 

4 ] 10 The ribbons that slid like slippery seaweed along my legs belonged 
to no ordinary plant. 10 Everything connected with eelgrass—its associa¬ 
tions, its past as well as its recent history—all are remarkable. 17 It is not 
a grass. 18 It is not related to the seaweeds. 10 It belongs to the fresh-water 
pondweed family. 20 It is a flowering plant, one of the very few flowering 
plants found in salt water. 21 Like the whale and the dolphin, the eelgrass, 
Z ostera marina , has gone back to the sea. 

5 ] 22 Bays and estuaries where it is protected from the most violent 
action of the waves, shallows where the water is between two and six 
feet deep at high tide, a bottom that is formed of mixed mud and 
sand—these provide the eelgrass with its favored habitat. 23 But some¬ 
times it is found at depths of more than forty feet, and where sluggish 
rivers join the sea it often ascends the streams to a point where the salinity 
of the water drops to twenty-five per cent that of the adjacent ocean. 

6 ] 24 A perennial, the plant reproduces both by seeds and by rhizomes. 

25 These creeping, jointed, rootlike stems ramify until as many as 2,000 of 
the eelgrass ribbons may rise from a single square yard of bay bottom. 

26 Its capacity for multiplication is so great that scientists have calculated 
that from one seed the possible total of flowering shoots at the end of 
twenty-five years would be 8,388,608. 27 The flowers are minute, nakedii 
submerged, and rarely seen. 28 They are fertilized by currents that dis-^ 
tribute tiny threads of pollen that have a density almost exactly that 
of water. 

7 ] 29 Swimming among the strands, as among slender carnival streamers, 

I might have been anywhere in a thousand bays on either side of the 
Atlantic. 80 Wherever eelgrass grows—whether it is along the coast of 
Europe, the northern Pacific shore of Asia, or the upper part of either 
seaboard of North America—the underwater scene is much the same. 
31 Around the world it is a plant of many names: sea grass, ribbon grass. 
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mallow, drew, sea wrack, bell ware, barnacle grass, sea moss, brant grass, 
sea oar, glass wrack, and tiresome weed—the latter name bestowed, no 
doubt, by baymen forced to row their boats through its clinging beds or 
to disentangle the strands from their propellers. 

8 ] 82 The dry eelgrass that is piled in silver-brown windrows on th< 
shore by storms is variously called sea hay, sea wrack, and alva marina 
38 Analysis of ashes found on sites of ancient villages in Denmark suggest 
it was a source of soda and salt for early man. 34 In Europe it has been 
used as fuel and fertilizer. 35 It has gone into the thatching of French 
houses and into the construction of dikes in Holland. 86 New England 
pioneers used it to bank their houses and bams for winter. 37 It has been 
employed in the manufacture of paper, for bedding domestic animals, for 
packing glass and china and for stuffing mattresses and chairs. 38 In th*' 
first world war Germany turned to eelgrass as a substitute for cotton in 
flaking nitrocellulose. 80 During the 1920’s it was rather widely employed 
ii soundproofing and insulating. 40 The year of maximum commercial use 
probably was 1929 when the Netherlands exported 3,000 tons, Nova Scotia 
shApped an equal amount and production in the United States exceeded 
5$00 tons. 

9 ] 41 Then disaster, a mysterious catastrophe that is still something of 
a riddle, brought death to the eelgrass up and down both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

10 ] 42 It began late in 1930: first the leaves discolored, then the stems 
died, and finally the roots decayed. 43 Gradually wasting away, the plants 
were washed ashore. 44 Some scientists blamed the dumping of oil from 
ocean tankers; others thought a mycetozoan parasite was responsible; 
others suggested the cause was a fungus; while still others maintained 
some highly infectious bacteria was the source of the swiftly spreading 
plague. 40 By the summer of 1931 the eelgrass was dying all the way from 
North Carolina to Cape Cod. 46 The following year the mysterious epi¬ 
demic swept northward up the Canadian coast and, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, began devastating the eelgrass beds of England, Holland, 
and France. 47 By 1933 less than one per cent of the eelgrass along the 
east coast of North America—from southern Labrador to Beaufort, North 
Carolina—was still alive. 48 As Clarence Cottam says in his excellent sum¬ 
mary in the 1934 Yearbook of Agriculture, such rapidity of spread and 
destructiveness by a plant disease is unknown elsewhere in botanical 
history. 

11 ] 49 And as the eelgrass was stricken, creatures whose lives depended 
on it were stricken also. 60 First the brant, those sea geese whose diet is 
often nearly ninety per cent eelgrass, were brought to starvation. 81 Al¬ 
ready reduced by gunning, the flocks shrank so alarmingly that the gov¬ 
ernment declared a year-round closed season along the eastern seaboard. 
02 Then the scallops, those remarkable swimming clams that live largely 
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in the eelgrass beds, grew scarce. 53 The shellfish industry was affected. 
54 Companies that specialized in eelgrass for soundproofing and stuffing 
furniture went out of business. 65 Erosion occurred in places where the 
matted roots previously had anchored down the mud and sand. 66 In the 
vicinity of Plymouth, England, two species of small sea snails, formerly 
found clinging to eelgrass, disappeared entirely from the coastal waters; 
and swans, accustomed to feed on the ribbon leaves, began appearing at 
remote fishing villages in search of scraps. 07 Even some of the plankton 
of the coastal seas, minute organisms that had found rich fare among the 
detritus of eelgrass on bay bottoms, became reduced in numbers. 58 Thus, 
in its effects, the catastrophe that had overwhelmed a single plant carried 
on and on through the innumerable links of the close-knit chains of 
natural life. 

12 ] 50 By the early 1940’s, after ten years, the slow comeback of the 
eelgrass had begun. 00 Brant, grown accustomed to eating sea lettuce.; 
found their favorite food once more in small patches in Shinnecock Bay. 
01 For here, at the exact spot where I was exploring on this moonlit 
September night, the returning eelgrass had gained one of its earliest 
footholds. 02 Here, in the years since its reappearance, it had spread into-' 
one of the most lush and flourishing beds on the eastern coast. 

13 ] 08 Swimming amid the maze of its sinuous strands I found that 
now as in the long past it signified home and food to a host of creatures. 
04 My torch-beam picked them out—a blue crab as large as my hand 
sculling in a swift, sidewise dash into a denser tangle; prawns, almost 
transparent, like creations of glass with eyes that shone pink in the glare; 
a baby starfish, an inch and a half across, curled around six strands of 
eelgrass, holding them together like a dull-gold ring on a green finger. 
63 Once I nosed out over a little opening so thickly strewn with mud snails 
that it seemed paved with small cobblestones. 60 Another time I came 
upon a pipefish motionless and vertical and wonderfully camouflaged 
among the interlacing ribbons. 07 And always, wherever I went that night, 
there were the drifting, insubstantial ovals of the little comb jellies, the 
sea walnuts, entangled like living bubbles in the strands of eelgrass. 

14 ] 08 At one place I came upon thirty or more of them caught in the 
upper eelgrass as though among the treetops of a forest. 69 They ranged 
from half an inch to three inches in length. 70 So transparent were they 
that I could see the green eelgrass beyond as though looking through clear 
crystal glass. 71 When I caught one and carried it in my hand to the 
surface, it seemed no more substantial than the white of a raw egg and 
just as colorless. 72 Yet each time one of these drifting ovals came into the 
direct line of my flashlight, spots of metallic brilliance glowed on the 
slender riblike plates that ran lengthwise down the sides of the little 
ctenophore. 73 Each had eight such plates with cilia, or swimming hairs, 
extending out from the sides like the teeth of a comb. 74 It was these 
rapidly moving cilia that were breaking up the rays of light, and by refrac- 
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tion—somewhat as minute striations in the shards of certain beetles 
produce their vivid colors—were creating the metallic greenish-purple 
sheen I saw. 75 In brilliant sunshine prismatic colors pass rhythmically 
down the length of these plates to produce a rainbow-tin ted flashing v s 
the transparent creatures propel themselves slowly and deliberate] / 
through the water. 

15 ] 70 Emerging at the end of each successive dive I would hear tho 
bandsaw chorus of the conehead grasshoppers in the beach grass a quarter 
of a mile away. 77 Sometimes, farther out on the bay, I would catch th<; 
barking cry of a black skimmer winging its way just above the watet, 
fishing in the moonlight. 78 Then I would slip down again into that stii-, 
submerged world where the spotlight of my torch revealed noiseless 
movement all around me. 79 Snail shells on the bottom advanced with 
sudden starts, and the tiny ribbon of tracks they left behind showed thev 
Were inhabited by hermit crabs. 80 Killifisli and needlefish—with heads 
srandcr and drawn out like the noses of supersonic planes—shot aw&y 
filbm their great hiding grounds, the denser tangles. 81 They turned and 
twisted, navigating expertly the mazes between the strands, moving in 
Ainison like flocks of sliorebirds on the wing. 82 Once, where all the eelgrass 

tilted to one side in a current like trees leaning in a wind, and I was 
standing still with my flashlight pointed down into the water, the dark 
sliding form of an eel flowed across a small opening toward me. 88 It was 
two or three and a half feet long with rounded little fins projecting out 
on either side just behind its head. 84 Like an underwater blacksnake it 
nosed into the tangle at my feet. 85 I shifted my weight ever so slightly 
and the eel was gone. 80 One instant it was there; the next it had disap¬ 
peared in a movement so fast my eye had failed to record it. 

16 ] 87 For a long time that evening I followed the wandering trail left 
by a boat that had plowed across the eelgrass beds earlier in the day. 
88 It led me above the tan-colored mound of a dead sponge the size of a 
half-bushel basket, over little openings where the green sea lettuce had 
collected and above the beautiful Agardhiella seaweed, like masses of 
fine red hair, the favored haunt of the sea horses. 89 My light picked out a 
spiny crab making its way awkwardly over the bay bottom like something 
out of The Wizard of Oz. 90 A little farther on it revealed the dark shell 
of an ancient king crab, a foot across and starred with white barnacles. 
91 One small opening became an underwater arena where I engaged in a 
kind of bullfight with a blue crab, heading it off in its rushes, playing 
a game with it, trying to touch it on the back while it sparred and veered 
and leaped upward with pincers wide open. 92 A second blue crab, 
twenty feet away, lay on the bottom completely helpless, its shell split 
open around the edge. 93 1 had found it in the midst of its molt when, 
soft-bodied, it was emerging from the hard outer skeleton of its previous 
shell. 

17 ] 94 But the strangest sight I encountered along this trail through the 
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eelgrass was one I came upon suddenly near its end. 05 A negligent kick 
with a finned foot had sent me drifting slowly forward when just ahead I 
saw something round and dark and about the size of an apple perched 
on top of what looked like a mound of pure white lard. 06 1 surfaced for 
air and descended again. 97 There it was in the beam of my torch, a 
moonsnail with its great white foot extended. 98 1 switched off the light 
momentarily, and the moon of the moonsnail shone eerily in the moon¬ 
light of the night. "At that moment so strange seemed this world of 
shallow water from which I had just emerged that it might well have 
been the setting for the old Norse myth of the fabulous wolf, Fenris, 
captured at last with the aid of “the breath of fishes, the noise made by a 
cat s footfall and the roots of stones.” 

18 ] 100 Over much of the bay bottom extended a thin carpet of fine 
sediment. 101 It rose in a brownish cloud when I walked, veiling the water 
behind me. 102 From time to time I would see minute spurts of this sedi 
ment, as though Lilliputian bombs were bursting, as the glasslike prawns 
in flickering darts hurled themselves into its protection. 108 More tha'n 
once that night I came upon imprints in the sediment as though som ? 
slender-rayed, many-pointed starfish had rested there. 104 Always these 
radiating lines extended from a hole in the center of a little mound like an 
underwater anthill. 105 The source of the marks remained a mystery that 
evening. 100 But later, exploring this hushed world of the eelgrass on a 
day of brilliant sunshine, I came upon the Alice-in-Wonderland creature 
that had left this autograph on the floor of the bay. 

19 ] 107 It was well along in the afternoon, and I was leisurely diving 
again and again, moving through the eelgrass and over little glades in the 
direction of the lowering sun, enjoying the submerged scene as I saw it 
then glowing and luminous in the backlighting. 108 Streamers of sunshine 
slanted downward among the eelgrass, and sediment hung in golden 
motes. 109 Emerging into the beauty of one spotlighted opening I came 
suddenly on a flower-like fountain of slender, translucent tentacles rising 
three or four inches above the mud of the bay bottom. 110 Each pale pink 
tube with the sunshine behind it glowed as though neon-lighted. 111 1 
reached out my hand toward this glowing apparition. 112 It was still sev¬ 
eral feet away when the sightless creature sensed its approach. 113 The 
whole tentacle-fountain whipped out of sight like a sudden indrawn 
breath. 114 1 plunged my fingers into the soft sediment. 116 They grasped 
only the tough neck of a tissuelike tube anchored a foot or so deep in the 
sand and mud. 118 For the maker of the radiating lines was one of the 
solitary sea anemones. 117 Only this once did I see it fully exposed. 118 But 
several times as I slid down into openings among the eelgrass my eyes 
caught the swift movement as one of these amazingly sensitive creatures 
disappeared from sight. 

20 ] 119 On that day a breeze sprang up, roughening the surface, and the 
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eelgrass of the bay bottom swarmed with running lines of golden light. 
120 In an endless parade the mesh of the ripple-reflections ran on and on, 
over the dark gray of the mud, among the green ribbons of the plants, 
across the white stretch of half a hundred square feet where I discovered 
currents had strewn together empty shells of clam and whelk and conch— 
a reminder that this was Long Island, the Indians* Si-Wan-Aki, “Land of 
Shells” or “Land of Wampum.” 121 For hundreds of years the red men 
came down the Hudson and from inland to collect the raw material for 
their wampum here. 122 These cylindrical blue and white beads originally 
had mainly ornamental and religious significance. 123 It was only after tl*e 
white settlers, employing lathes, had attained a virtual monopoly on 
wampum-making that the beads were widely used as money. 

21 ] 124 One shell, carried by the currents to this underwater wampum- 
mine, had been almost a rarity a decade before. 125 This was that delicate, 
fibbed work of art, the shell of the scallop. 120 Its design has been em- 
Moyed in ancient symbolism and modem advertising alike. 127 It is as 
smiple and as beautiful as a Greek column. 128 And no other dweller in 
tlBe eelgrass forests is more interesting than the creature that inhabits this 
ijKouse of delicate beauty. 120 It is a shellfish that sees with nearly half a 

hundred eyes. 130 It is a clam that swims swiftly forward or backward. 
131 It is a mollusk that can shoot through the water like a flying saucer, 
jet propelled. 

22 ] 132 1 had hardly left the moon behind and descended among the 
eelgrass on the very first of my nocturnal dives when my flashlight picked 
out on the bottom of the bay what looked like a gaping mouth with thick 
brownish lips and, above and below, rows of shining, blue-green, gemlike 
eyes. 133 The mouth was the half-open shell of a scallop. 134 The lips were 
the two mantles formed of innumerable small tentacles just inside the 
outer edges of the upper and lower halves of the shell. 135 The eyes were 
round, phosphorescent, and functional. 130 Each had a lens, retina and 
nerve and appeared to be located—as under an eyebrow—beneath one of 
the projections of the “scalloped” outer edge. 137 Sometimes these glowing 
eyes of the mollusks shone out amid the roots of the eelgrass, sometimes 
they flared into brilliance on the floor of little openings. 138 Once I 
counted twenty scallops in an open space hardly two yards square. 

23 ] 139 Many of the shellfish were furry above with brownish algae. 
140 One had a branching, red seaweed, about three inches long, growing 
upright from its shell. 141 Another, an inch and a half across, carried two 
limpets, one partly overlapping the other. 142 1 was told later of a larger 
scallop brought up from the bay floor with barnacles, worm-tubes and a 
hydroid all firmly attached to its shell. 

24 ] 143 Between the parted lips of the mantles of a number of the scal¬ 
lops my beam illuminated the great central muscle that operates the two 
halves of the shell. 144 It seemed to form the main contents of the interior, 
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a shining white column like a pillar of alabaster. 14B To the majority of 
men, this one muscle is all there is of interest to a scallop. 146 It is the only 
part that is eaten. 147 It forms the popular fried scallops of seafood restau¬ 
rants. 148 But there is more to scallops than "scallops.” 14t) In life, the action 
of this muscle provides the motive power for one of the most unusual of 
all forms of locomotion. 150 By opening and closing the shell it propels the 
clam through the water. 101 Each time the shell is opened water rushes in; 
each time it is closed the fluid is expelled to drive the mollusk ahead. 

25 ] ln2 For a long time I was puzzled as to how, exactly, this took place. 
lr,3 I learned by what might be termed research or again might just be 
called the hard way. 154 Bringing a scallop to the surface I lifted it out 
of the water. ir,r> It opened and snapped shut with a sound like a steel trap, 
iso j dropped it in surprise. 157 The next scallop managed to close on one 
of my fingers. lr ' 8 It chewed on it rapidly, opening and closing its shell 
four or five times, before I got it out. lr>,) After that I was careful where I 
held a scallop. 

26 ] 160 That lesson learned, I began to investigate the jets of ejected 
fluid. 101 Swimming normally a scallop appears to be biting its wa*y 
through the water. 1<j - It keeps opening and clapping shut its shell— 
seems taking gulps of seawater—each time shooting forward with the 
rounded edge leading and the hinge trailing. 1(1:1 Two streams of water, 
one on either side of the hinge, drive it forward. 104 But exactly where 
do these twin jets emerge? 1(5r> I assumed they followed channels out the 
"stirrups” of the hinge. 10(1 Lifting out one of the shellfish and pushing 
back my face mask, I peered close. 107 A stream of water shot out and 
caught me squarely in the right eye. 108 Wiping away the salt water I 
made mental note that the jet had come, not as expected from the end of 
the hinge, but from the side of the shell just above the hinge where the 
two halves bulged slightly apart. 

27 ] 160 But that is not the only place where a scallop ejects water—as 
I soon discovered. 170 I was leaning over another, with the hinge and the 
bulge-openings safely pointed downward, when the mantle parted 
slightly in the middle and an even more powerful jet squirted its stream 
into my left eye. 171 1 had learned my lesson, and the next scallop was 
held edgewise with the side of its shell toward me. 172 If it shot up or 
down I would be missed. 178 But it did not do either. 174 It shot through an 
opening made in the mantle on my side, catching me squarely in the right 
eye again. 175 That decided me. 176 1 knew all I needed to know about 
how a scallop ejects its jets of water. 

28 ] 177 These larger streams, fired through openings in the mantle, are 
used in emergencies. 178 They enable the mollusk to take off in a sudden, 
hinge-first zoom from the floor of the bay. 170 A single shot from these 
water guns will sometimes send it scaling ahead for several feet. 180 The 
jets are also used to flip the shellfish over if it lands wrong side up on the 
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sand and mud. 181 For there is a right side and a wrong side to its shell 
when it comes to rest. 182 One valve is more curved than the other . 183 By 
resting on this more rounded side die scallop is lifted slightly above the 
bottom and so is better able to feed and to take off. 

29 ] 184 Several times when I headed with an outstretched arm toward a 
scallop it shot jerkily upward, clapping the two valves of its shell together 
and leaving a little cloud of sediment rising from the place where it had 
been. 185 At other times the shellfish made no move even when I ex 
tended a hand and picked them up. 186 Until the last moment I thought 
this was going to be the case when I tried to pick up a scallop where tw > 
seemed resting a few inches apart with the hinges toward each other . 187 1 
had almost touched one when both disappeared in the rush of a toadfish, t 
rough-bodied, mud-colored creature so perfectly camouflaged that, in the 
beam of my torch, its body blended exactly with the gray-brown sediment 
around it. 188 Only its two flat, rounded pectoral fins had caught the eye. 

And they, in shape and size and pattern and mottled coloring, in ribs 
aid undulating outer edges, were almost perfect imitations of the bay 
scallops. 

f 30 ] loo a mystery connected with the swimming of the scallop concerns 
the mass migrations that sometimes have been observed. 101 Great hordes 
of the young mollusks, all going in the same direction, swim just below 
the surface of the sea. 102 Why are they moving? 103 Where are they 
going? 104 Nobody seems to know. 

31 ] 105 Born early in summer, the baby shellfish soon attach themselves 
with secreted filaments to ribbons of eelgrass. 100 1 found several, half an 
inch to three-quarters of an inch across, anchored to waving strands about 
two and a half feet above the bay bottom. 107 They all were attached in 
the same way, hinges up. 108 Here, in relative safety, the young scallops 
feed on the minutiae of the sea water and grow rapidly. 100 Before the end 
of autumn they may be an inch across. 200 Leaving their eelgrass support 
they begin roaming over the floor of the bay. 201 The plant that thus offers 
them safety in early months also provides a measure of protection in all 
the seasons that follow. 202 For unlike many plants the eelgrass remains in 
dense green patches throughout the winter. 

32 ] 203 There are times when the whole living world seems a vast 
chemical engine that is speeded up or slowed down by changes in tem¬ 
perature. 204 Nature advances the throttle in spring, retards it in fall. 
200 p or t h e 5,^15 anc j crabs and starfish and scallops and killifishes—for 
all the cold-blooded creatures of the bay bottom—the chill of autumn, 
now so close at hand, would bring reduced activity. 206 The history of 
this time of decreased food and slowed-down growth would be written 
on the scale rings and shell ridges of fish and shellfish. 207 The changes of 
fall would run through all this world of shallow bays. 208 The conse¬ 
quences of altered temperature would be apparent among all the inter- 
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linking forms of life. 200 But nowhere is the delicate relationship between 
temperature and growth more dramatically revealed than in the activity 
of the eelgrass itself. 210 It is a classic example of botany.... 

33 ] 211 Throughout winter the eelgrass is in a condition of cold rigor, 
alive but vegetatively inactive. 212 In spring, as soon as the warming water 
reaches 50 degrees F., growth begins and seeds germinate. 213 But the 
mercury has to rise nine more degrees, to 59 degrees, before the under¬ 
water flowers bloom. 214 Between 59 and 68 degrees, the flowers are ferti¬ 
lized, seed is set and new rhizomes are produced. 210 Then at the 68- 
degree mark the plant becomes inactive again, remaining in a condition 
of heat rigor throughout the hot months of summer. 216 Thus, almost as 
though controlled by a delicate electric thermostat, its activity during 
these weeks of growth and reproduction is governed by the position of the 
mercury. 217 Below 50 degrees the plant is quiescent; between 50 and 59 
it is growing, in its vegetative period; between 59 and 68 it is flowering., 
in its reproductive period; above 68 it is inactive again. 218 In the autumii 
the eelgrass slips from heat rigor into cold rigor without a second time of 
growth.... 

34 ] 219 Late that night when I switched off my underwater flashlight 
and removed my face mask and swim-fins and waded ashore, I followed 
for a time the moonglade that extended in a shining silver path across the 
water. 220 It was a fitting trail out of these forests of the sea. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

Look up the exact meaning of the following words: “estuary” (s.22), 
“salinity,” (s.23), “perennial” (s.24), “rhizome” (s.24), “windrow” (s.32), 
“plankton” (s.57), “detritus” (s.57), “ctenophore” (s.72), “striation” (s.74), 
“shard” (s.74), “alabaster” (s.144). 

GRAMMAR 

i. In four columns labeled Simple, compound, complex, and compound-com¬ 
plex , list by number all the sentences in par. 11 . 

ii. For paragraph 11, list in five columns, (1) the sentence number, (2) the 
simple subject of each clause, (3) the simple predicate of each clause, (4) the 
complement, if any, of each clause, and (5) the kind of complement, to be 
indicated by DO, SCN, or SCA. 

m. List all verbal phrases throughout the entire passage with the number of 
the sentence in which they occur, and be prepared to explain the use of each. 

PUNCTUATION 

Justify by rule all the punctuation marks in the following sentences: 31, 44 , 
46, 48, 50, 56, 57, 78, 79, 82, 106. 
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THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i A. The author sets out to make us experience with him the strange silent 
world of the forests of eelgrass. The fact that it is seen by night in the light c»f 
a torch increases the strangeness. Point out all the places where the author refers 
to the moon to keep us reminded that we are experiencing this by night. 

B. Point out places in the essay where contrasts are drawn between the 
noise of the world above and the silence of the submerged world. 

ii. State the topic that the author develops in each of the following sections 
of his essay: paragraphs 1-2; 3-7; 8; 9-11; 12-14; 15; 16-17; 18; 19-20; 21-31; 
33; 34. 

PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 

Paragraphs 8, 11, and 13 are good examples of the development of a topic 
by multiple concrete examples. Paragraph 8 has no topic sentence. Write one 
that expresses the idea developed in the paragraph. What is the topic sentence 
paragraphs 11 and 13? 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

/ I. Study carefully the structure of the following sentences and point oi 
^vhat the author has done to avoid the monotonous word order of subject- 
predicate-verb. (Some of the means of varying that word order are: beginning 
the sentence with adverbial or subordinate clauses, beginning with the object 
of the predicate verb, placing something between the subject and predicate.) 
The sentences: 22, 23, 29, 30, 43, 51, 67, 70, 74, 77, 80, 82, 84. 

ii. A writer interested in economy of expression will employ compound 
predicates and judicious appositives instead of too many simple and compound 
sentences. Find at least ten examples of compound predicates and appositives 
used by the author to good effect in this selection. 

DICTION AND FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

I. The author tries to impress us with the strangeness of this underwater 
world he is exploring with us. How do the allusions he makes in the following 
sentences help his purpose: 89, 99, 102, 106? 

ii. A. Since he is describing a world that very few of us will have seen the 
author must appeal to the familiar to make the unfamiliar real to us. Pick out 
the simile in the following sentences and show how each of them enables us to 
sense vividly some detail of shape, movement, or color in this submerged world 
of the eelgrass. The sentences: 12, 29, 64, 67, 70, 71, 73, 80, 82, 84, 89, 91, 
95, 102, 104, 109, 110, 113, 127, 131, 132, 144, 155, 203-04, 216. 

B. Discuss in the same way the metaphors in sentences 11 and 108 used 
to make us see the eelgrass itself. 

hi. Discuss the exact kind of motion denoted and connoted by the verbs 
used in the following sentences: 64, 65, 82, 87, 91, 102, 108, 113, 114. 
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A CHAIN OF JUNGLE LIFE 

by William Beebe 


1 ] 1 1 offer a living chain of ten links—the first, a tiny delicate being, 
one hundred to the inch, deep in the jungle, with the strangest home in the 
world—my last, you, the present reader of these lines. 2 Between, there 
befell certain things, of which I attempt falteringly to write. 3 To know 
and think them is very worth while, to have discovered them is sheer joy, 
but to write of them is impertinence, so exciting and unreal are they in 
reality, and so tame and humdrum are any combinations of our twenty- 
six letters. 

2 ] 4 Somewhere today a worm has given up existence, a mouse has 
been slain, a spider snatched from the web, a jungle bird torn sleeping 
from its perch; else we should have no song of robin, nor flash of rcynard’s 
red, no humming flight of wasp, nor grace of crouching ocelot. r> In tropi¬ 
cal jungles, in Northern home orchards, anywhere you will, unnumbered 
activities of bird and beast and insect require daily toll of life. 

3 ] 6 Now and then we actually witness one of these tragedies or suc¬ 
cesses—whichever point of view we take—appearing to us as an exciting 
but isolated event. 7 When once we grasp the idea of chains of life, each 
of these occurrences assumes a new meaning. H Like everything else in the 
world it is not isolated, but closely linked with other similar happenings. 
0 1 have sometimes traced even closed chains, one of the shortest of which 
consisted of predacious flycatchers which fed upon young lizards of a 
species which, when it grew up, climbed trees and devoured the nestling 
flycatchers! 

4 ] 10 One of the most wonderful zoological “Houses that Jack built” 
was this of Opalinas, a long, swinging, exciting chain, including in its 
links a Protozoan, two stages of Amphibians, a Fish, a Reptile, two Birds, 
and (unless some intervening act of legislature bars the fact as immoral, 
and illegal) three Mammals—myself, the Editor, and You. . . . 

5 ] 11 1 left my Kartabo laboratory one morning with my gun, headed 
for the old Dutch stelling. 12 Happening to glance up I saw a mote, lit 
with the oblique rays of the morning sun. 13 The mote drifted about in 
circles, which became spirals; the mote became a dot, then a spot, then an 
oblong; and down the heavens from unknown heights, with the whole of 
British Guiana spread out beneath him from which to choose, swept a vul¬ 
ture into my path. 14 We had a quintet, a small flock of our own vultures 

From Jungle Days, pp. 3-25. Copyright, 1925, by William Beebe. Reprinted by 
permission of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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who came sifting down the sky, day after day, to the feasts of monkey 
bodies and wild peccaries which we spread for them. 10 1 knew all these 
by sight, from one peculiarity or another, for I was accustomed to watch 
them hour after hour, striving to learn something of that wonderful soar¬ 
ing, of which all my many hours of flying had taught me nothing. 

6 ] 18 This bird was a stranger, perhaps from the coast or the inland 
savannas, for to these birds great spaces are only matters of brief mo¬ 
ments. 17 1 wanted a yellow-headed vulture, both for the painting of its 
marvellous head colors, and for the strange, intensely interesting, one¬ 
sided, down-at-the-hcel syrinx, which, with the voice, had dissolved long 
ages ago, leaving only a whistling breath, and an irregular complex of 
bones straggling over the windpipe. 18 Some day I shall dilate upon vul¬ 
tures as pets—being surpassed in cleanliness, affectionateness, and tame¬ 
ness only by baby bears, sloths, and certain monkeys. 

7 ] 10 But today I wanted the newcomer as a specimen. 20 I was sur¬ 
prised to see that he did not head for the regular vulture table, but slid 
Xiong the slant of the east wind, banked around its side, spreading and 
^curling upward his wing finger-tips and finally resting against its front 
edge. 21 Down this he sank slowly, balancing with the grace of perfect 
mastery, and again swung round and settled suddenly down shore, beyond 
a web of mangrove roots. 22 This took me by surprise, and I changed my 
route and pushed through the undergrowth of young palms. 23 Before I 
came within sight, the bird heard me, rose with a whipping of great 
pinions, and swept around three-fourths of a circle before I could catch 
enough of a glimpse to drop him. 24 The impetus carried him on and 
completed the circle; and, when I came out on the Cuyuni shore, I saw 
him spread out on what must have been the exact spot from which he had 
risen. 

8 ] 20 I walked along a greenheart log with little crabs scuttling off 
on each side, and as I looked ahead at the vulture I saw to my great sur¬ 
prise that it had more colors than any yellow-headed vulture should have, 
and that its plumage was somehow very different. 26 This excited me so 
that I promptly slipped off the log and joined the crabs in the mud. 27 Pay¬ 
ing more attention to my steps, I did not again look up until I had reached 
the tuft of low reeds on which the bird lay. 28 Now at last I understood 
why my bird had metamorphosed in death, and also why it had chosen to 
descend to this spot. 20 Instead of one bird, there were two, and a reptile. 
30 Another tragedy had taken place a few hours earlier, before dawn, a 
double death; and the sight of these three creatures brought to mind at 
once the chain for which I am always on the lookout. 31 1 picked up my 
chain by the middle and began searching both ways for the missing links. 

9 ] 32 The vulture lay with magnificent wings outspread, partly cov¬ 
ering a big, spectacled owl, whose plumage was in turn wrapped about by 
several coils of a moderate-sized anaconda. 83 Here was an excellent be- 
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ginning for my chain, and at once I visualized myself and the snake, al¬ 
though alternate links, yet coupled in contradistinction to my editor and 
the vulture, the first two having entered the chain by means of death, 
whereas the vulture had simply joined in the pacifistic manner of its kind; 
and, as my editor has dealt gently with me heretofore, I allowed myself 
to believe that his entrance might also be through no more rough handling 
than a blue slip. 

10 ] 84 The head of the vulture was already losing some of its brilliant 
chrome and saffron; so I took it up, noted the conditions of the surround¬ 
ing sandy mud, and gathered together my spoils. 3n I would have passed 
within a few feet of the owl and the snake and never discovered them, so 
close were they in color to the dark reddish beach; yet the vulture with its 
small eyes and minute nerves had detected this tragedy when still perhaps 
a mile high in the air, or half a mile up-river. 36 There could have been no 
odor; nor had this bird any adequate nostrils to detect it, had there been 
one. 37 It was sheer keenness of vision. 38 I looked at the bird s claws, ancj 
their weakness showed the necessity of the eternal search for carrion or re¬ 
cently killed creatures. 39 Here in a half minute, it had devoured an eye oi c 
the owl and both of those of the serpent. 40 It is a curious thing, this 
predilection for eyes; give a monkey a fish, and the eyes are the first 
titbits taken. 

11 ] 41 Through the vulture I came to the owl link, a splendid bird 
clad in the colors of its time of hunting; a great, soft, dark, shadow of a 
bird, with tiny body and long fluffy plumage of twilight buff and ebony 
night, lit by twin, orange moons of eyes. 42 The name “spectacled owl” is 
really more applicable to the downy nestling which is like a white powder 
puff with two dark feathery spectacles around the eyes. 43 Its name is one 
of those I am fond of repeating rapidly— Pulsatrix perspicillata per - 
spicillata . 44 Etymologies do not grow in the jungle and my memory is 
noted only for its consistent vagueness; but, if the owls title does not 
mean The Eye-browed One Who Strikes , it ought to, especially as the 
subspecific trinomial grants it two eyebrows. 

12 ] 46 1 would give much to know just what the beginning of the 
combat was like. 46 The middle I could reconstruct without question, and 
the end was only too apparent. 47 By a most singular coincidence, a few 
years before, and less than three miles away, I had found the desiccated 
remains of another spectacled owl mingled with the bones of a snake; 
only, in that instance, the fangs indicated a small fer-de-lance, the owl 
having succumbed to its venom. 48 This time the owl had rashly attacked a 
serpent far too heavy for it to lift, or even, as it turned out, successfully to 
battle with. 49 The mud had been churned up for a foot in all directions, 
and the bird’s plumage showed that it must have rolled over and over. 
50 The anaconda, having just fed, had come out of the water and was 
probably stretched out on the sand and mud, as I have seen them, both by 
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full sun and in the moonlight. 51 These owls are birds rather of the creeks 
and river banks than of the deep jungle; and in their food I have found 
shrimps, crabs, fish, and young birds. R2 Once a few snake vertebrae 
showed that these reptiles are occasionally killed and devoured. 

13 ] r,:i Whatever possessed the bird to strike its talons deep into the 
neck and back of this anaconda, none but the owl could say; but from 
then on the story was written by the combatants and their environment. 
64 The snake, like a flash, threw two coils around bird, wings and all, and 
clamped these tight with a cross-vise of muscle. 55 The tighter the coils 
compressed the deeper the talons of the bird were driven in, but the 
damage was done with the first strike, and if the owl and the snake had 
parted at this moment, neither could have survived. 50 It was a swift, 
terrible, and short fight. 57 The snake could not use its teeth and the bird 
had no time to bring its beak into play, and there in the night, with the 
lapping waves of the falling tide only two or three feet away, the two 
cWeatures of prey met and fought and died, in darkness and silence, locked 
f#st together. 

/ 14 ] 58 A few nights before I had heard, onthe opposite side of the 
bungalow, the deep, sonorous cry of the spectacled owl; within a week I 
had passed the line-and-crescents track of anacondas, one about the size 
of this snake and another much larger. 50 And now fate had linked their 
lives, or rather deaths, with my life, using as her divining rod, the focusing 
of a sky-soaring vulture. 

15 ] 00 The owl had not fed that evening, although the bird was so 
well nourished that it could never have been driven to its fool-hardy feat 
by stress of hunger. 61 Hopeful of lengthening the chain, I rejoiced to see a 
suspicious swelling about the middle of the snake, which dissection re¬ 
solved into a good-sized fish—itself carnivorous, locally called a basha. 
02 This was the first time I had known one of these fish to fall a victim to a 
land creature, except in the case of a big kingfisher who had caught two 
small ones. 63 Like the owl and anaconda, bashas are nocturnal in their ac¬ 
tivities, and, according to their size, feed on small shrimps, big shrimps, 
and so on up to six or eight inch catfish. 64 They are built on swift, 
torpedo-like lines, and clad in iridescent silver mail. 

16 ] 05 From what I have seen of the habits of anacondas, I should 
say that this one had left its hole high up among the upper beach roots 
late in the night, and softly wound its way down into the rising tide. 
66 Here after drinking, the snake sometimes pursues and catches small fish 
and frogs, but the usual method is to coil up beside a half-buried stick or 
log and await the tide and the manna it brings. 67 In the van of the waters 
comes a host of small fry, followed by their pursuers or by larger vege¬ 
table feeders, and the serpent has but to choose. 08 In this mangrove 
lagoon, then, there must have been a swirl and a splash, a passive holding 
fast by the snake for a while until the right opportunity offered, and then a 
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swift throw of coils. 69 There must then be no mistake as to orientation of 
the fish. 70 It would be a fatal error to attempt the tail first, with scales on 
end and serried spines to pierce the thickest tissues. 71 It is beyond my 
knowledge how one of these fish can be swallowed even head first without 
serious laceration. 72 But here was optical proof of its possibility, a newly 
swallowed basha, so recently caught that he appeared as in life, with even 
the delicate turquoise pigment beneath his scales, acting on his silvery 
armor as quicksilver under glass. 73 The tooth marks of the snake were still 
clearly visible on the scales—another link, going steadily down the classes 
of vertebrates, mammal, bird, reptile and fish, and still my magic boxes 
were unexhausted. 

17 ] 74 Excitedly I cut open the fish. 75 An organism more unlike that 
of the snake would be hard to imagine. ™ There I had followed an elon¬ 
gated stomach, and had left unexplored many feet of alimentary canal. 
77 Here, the fish had his heart literally in his mouth, while his liver and 
lights were only a short distance behind, followed by a great expanse of 
tail to wag him at its will, and drive him through the water with the speed 
of twin propellers. 7K His eyes are wonderful for night hunting, large, 
wide, and bent in the middle so he can see both above and on each side. 
79 But all this wide-angled vision availed nothing against the lidless, 
motionless watch of the ambushed anaconda. 80 Searching the crevices of 
the rocks and logs for timorous small fry, the basha had sculled too close, 
and the jaws which closed upon him were backed by too much muscle, 
and too perfect a throttling machine to allow of the least chance of escape. 
81 It was a big basha compared with the moderate-size snake, but the fierce 
eyes had judged well, as the evidence before me proved. 

18 ] 82 Still my chain held true, and in the stomach of the basha I found 
what I wanted—another link, and more than I could have hoped for— 
a representative of the fifth and last class of vertebrate animals living on 
the earth, an Amphibian, an enormous frog. 83 This too had been a swift- 
forged link, so recent that digestion had only affected the head of the crea¬ 
ture, 84 I drew it out, set it upon its great squat legs, and there was a 
grandmother frog almost as in life, a Pok-poke as the Indians call it, or, 
as a herpetologist would prefer, Leptodactylus caliginosus —the Smoky 
Jungle Frog. 

19 ] 85 She lived in the jungle just behind, where she and a sister of 
hers had their curious nests of foam, which they guarded from danger, 
while the tadpoles grew and squirmed within its sudsy mesh as if there 
were no water in the world. 86 I had watched one of the two, perhaps this 
one, for hours; and I saw her dart angrily after little fish which came too 
near. 87 Then, this night, the high full-moon tides had swept over the bar¬ 
rier back of the mangrove roots and set the tadpoles free, and the mother 
frogs were at liberty to go where they pleased. 

20 ] 88 From my cot in the bungalow to the south, I had heard in 
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the early part of the night, the death scream of a frog; it must have been 
at that moment that somehow the basha had caught the great amphibian. 
89 This frog is one of the fiercest of its class, and captures mice, reptiles, 
and small fish without trouble. 90 It is even cannibalistic on very slight 
provocation, and two of equal size will sometimes endeavor to swallov* 
one another in the most appallingly matter-of-fact manner. 

21 ] 91 They represent the opposite extreme in temperament from thr 
pleasantly philosophical giant toads. 92 In outward appearance in the dim 
light of dusk, the two groups are not unlike; but the moment they ar»- 
taken in the hand all doubt ceases. 98 After one dive for freedom, the toad 
resigns himself to fate, only venting his spleen in much puffing out of his 
sides; while the frog cither fights until exhausted, or pretends death until 
opportunity offers for a last mad dash. 

22 ] 94 In this case the frog must have leaped into the deep water 
beyond the usual barrier and while swimming been attacked by the 
equally voracious fish. 95 In addition to the regular croak of this species, it 
has a most unexpected and unamphibian yell or scream, given only when 
itf thinks itself at the last extremity. 90 It is most unnerving when the frog, 
acid firmly by the hind legs, suddenly puts its whole soul into an ear split¬ 
ting peent! peentl peentl peentl peent! peent! 

23 ] 97 Many a time they are probably saved from death by this cry 
which startles like a sudden blow, but tonight no utterance in the world 
could have saved it; its assailant was dumb and all but deaf to aerial 
sounds. 98 Its cries were smothered in the water as the fish dived and nuz¬ 
zled it about the roots, as bashas do with their food—and it became 
another link in the chain. 

24 ] 99 Like a miser with one unfilled coffer, or a gambler with an un¬ 
filled royal flush, I went eagerly at the frog with forceps and scalpel. 
100 But beyond the meagre residuum of eggs, there was nothing but 
shrunken organs in its body. 101 The rashness of its venture into river 
water was perhaps prompted by hunger after its long maternal fast while 
it watched over its egg-filled nest of foam. 

25 ] 102 Hopeful to the last, I scrape some mucus from its food-canal, 
place it in a drop of water under my microscope, and—-discover Opalina, 
my last link, which in the course of its most astonishing life history gives 
me still another. 

26 ] 103 To the naked eye there is nothing visible—the water seems 
clear, but when I enlarge the diameter of magnification I lift the veil on 
another world, and there swim into view a dozen minute lives, oval little 
beings covered with curving lines, giving the appearance of wandering 
fingerprints. 104 In some lights these are iridescent and they then well de¬ 
serve the name of Opalina. 105 As for their personality, they are oval and 
rather flat; it would take one hundred of them to stretch an inch; they have 
no mouth; and they are covered with a fur of flagella with which they 
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whip themselves through the water. 106 Indeed the whole of their little 
selves consists of a multitude of nuclei, sometimes as many as two hun¬ 
dred, exactly alike—facial expression, profile, torso, limbs, pose, all are 
summed up in rounded nuclei, partly obscured by a mist of vibrating 
flagella. 

27 ] 107 As for their gait, they move along with colorful waves, steadily 
and gently, not keeping an absolutely straight course and making rather 
much leeway, as any rounded, keelless craft, surrounded with its own 
paddle-wheels, must expect to do. 

28 ] 108 1 have placed Opalina under very strange and unpleasant 
conditions in thus subjecting it to the inhospitable qualities of a drop of 
clear water. 109 Even as I watch, it begins to slow down; and the flagella 
move less rapidly and evenly. 110 It prefers an environment far different, 
where I discovered it living happily and contentedly in the stomach and 
intestines of a frog, where its iridescence was lost, or rather, had never ex¬ 
isted in the absolute darkness; where its delicate hairs must often be un¬ 
mercifully crushed and bent in the ever-moving tube; and where air and 
sky, trees and sun, sound and color were forever unknown; in their place 
only bits of half-digested ants and beetles, thousand-legs and worms, 
rolled and tumbled along in the dense gastric stream of acid pepsin; a 
strange choice of home for one of our fellow living beings on the earth. 

29 ] 111 After an Opalina has flagellated itself about, and fed for a time 
in its strange, almost crystalline way on the juices of its hosts food, its 
body begins to contract, and narrow across the center until it looks some¬ 
thing like a map of the New World. 112 Finally its isthmus thread breaks 
and two Opalinas swim placidly off, both identical, except that they have 
half the number of nuclei as before. 113 We cannot wonder that there is no 
backward glance or wave of cilia, or even memory of their body, for they 
are themselves, or rather it is they, or it is each; our whole vocabulary, our 
entire stock of pronouns breaks down, our very conception of individual¬ 
ity is shattered by the life of Opalina. 

30 ] 114 Each daughter cell or self-twin, or whatever we choose to con¬ 
ceive it, divides in turn. lir ‘Finally there comes a day (or rather some 
Einstein period of space-time, for there are no days in a frog s stomach!) 
when Opalinas fraction has reached a stage with only two nuclei, 
lie when this has creased and stretched and finally broken like two bits of 
drawn-out molasses candy, we have the last divisional possibility. 117 The 
time for the great adventure had arrived, with decks cleared for action, 
or, as a protozoologist would put it, with the flagellate s protoplasm uni¬ 
nucleate, approximating encystment. 

31 ] 118 The encysting process is but slightly understood, but the tiny 
one-two-hundredth-of-its-former-self Opalina curls up, its paddle-wheels 
run down; it forms a shell, and rolls into the current which it has with¬ 
stood for a Protozoan’s lifetime. 119 Out into the world drifts the minute 
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ball of latent life, a plaything of the cosmos, permitted neither to see, hear, 
eat, nor to move of its own volition. 120 It hopes (only it cannot even 
desire) to find itself in water; it must fall or be washed into a pool with 
tadpoles, one of which must come along at the right moment and swallow 
it with the debris upon which it rests. 121 The possibility of this elaborate 
concatenation of events has everything against it, and yet it must occur oi 
death will result. 122 No wonder that the population of Opalinas does not 
overstock its limited and retired environment! 

32 ] 123 Supposing that all happens as it should, and that the only 
chance in a hundred thousand comes to pass; the encysted being knows or 
is affected in some mysterious way by entrance into the body of the tad 
pole. 124 The cyst is dissolved and the infant Opalina begins to feed and to 
develop new nuclei. 125 Like the queen ant after she has been walled for 
ever into her chamber, the life of the little One-cell would seem to be 
extremely sedentary and humdrum, in fact, monotonous, until its turn 
domes to fractionize itself, and again severally to go into the outside 
world, multiplied and by installments. 126 But as the queen ant had her 
ame superlative day of sunlight, heavenly flight, and a mate; so Opalina, 
'while she is still wholly herself, has a little adventure all her own. 

33 ] 127 Let us strive to visualize her environment as it would appear to 
her if she could find time and ability, with her single cell, to do more than 
feed and bisect herself. 128 Once free from her horny cyst, she stretches 
her drop of a body, sets all her paddle-hairs in motion and swims slowly 
off. 129 If we suppose that she has been swallowed by a tadpole an inch, 
long, her living quarters are astonishingly spacious or rather elongated. 
1,10 Passing from end to end she would find a living tube two feet in length, 
a dizzy path to traverse, as it curled in a tight, many-whorled spiral—the 
stairway, the domicile, the universe at present for Opalina. 131 She is com¬ 
pelled to be a vegetarian, for nothing but masses of decayed leaf tissue 
and black mud and algae come down the stairway. 132 For many days 
there is only the sound of water gurgling past the tadpoles gills, or 
glimpses of sticks and leaves and the occasional flash of a small fish 
tlirough the thin skin periscope of its body. 

34 ] 138 Then the tadpoles mumbling even of half-rotted leaves comes 
to an end, and both it and its guests begin to fast. 134 Down the whorls 
comes less and less vegetable detritus, and Opalina must feel like the 
crew of a submarine when the food supply runs short. 136 At the same 
time something very strange happens, the experience of which eludes our 
utmost imagination. 136 Poe wrote a memorable tale of a prison cell which 
day by day grew smaller, and Opalina goes through much the same 
adventure. 187 If she frequently traverses her tube, she finds it growing, 
shorter and shorter. 138 As it contracts, the spiral untwists and straightens 
out, while all the time the rations are cut off. 139 A dark curtain of pigment 
is drawn across the epidermal periscope; and, as books of dire adventure 
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say, the “horror of darkness is added to the terrible uncertainty.” 140 The 
whole movement of the organism changes; there is no longer the rush and 
swish of water; and the even, undulatory motion alters to a series of 
spasmodic jerks—quite the opposite of ordinary transition from water to 
land. 141 Instead of water rushing through the gills of her host, Opalina 
might now hear strange musical sounds, loud and low, the singing of in¬ 
sects, the soughing of swamp palms. 

35 ] 142 Opalina, about this time, should be feeling very low in her mind 
from lack of food, and from the uncertainty of explanation of why the 
larger her host grew, the smaller, more confined became her quarters. 
148 The tension is relieved at last by a new influx of provender, but no more 
inert mold or disintegrated leaves. 114 Down the short, straight tube ap¬ 
pears a live millipede, kicking as only a millipede can, with its thousand 
heels. 145 Deserting for a moment Opalina s point of view, my scientific 
conscience insists on asserting itself to the effect that no millipede with 
which I am acquainted has even half a thousand legs. 140 But not to 
quibble over details, even a few hundred kicking legs must make quite a 
commotion in Opalina’s home, before the pepsin puts a quietus on the 
unwilling invader. 

36 ] 147 From now on there is no lack of food, for at each sudden jerk 
of the whole amphibian there comes down some animal or other. 148 The 
vegetarian tadpole, with its enormously lengthened digestive apparatus, 
has crawled out on land, fasting, while the miracle is being wrought with 
its plumbing; and, when the readjustment is made to more easily assimilat¬ 
ing animal food, and it has become a frog, it forgets all about leaves and 
algae, and leaps after, and captures almost any living creature which 
crosses its path and which is small enough to be engulfed. 

37 ] 140 With the refurnishing of her apartment and the sudden and 
complete change of diet, the exigencies of life are past for Opalina. ir, ° She 
has now but to move blindly about, bathed in a stream of nutriment, and 
from time to time, nonchalantly to cut herself in twain. lfit Only one other 
possibility awaits, that which occurred in the case of our Opalina . 162 There 
comes a time when the sudden leap is not followed by an inrush of food, 
but by another leap and still another, and finally a headlong dive, a plash 
and a rush of water, which, were protozoans given to reincarnated mem¬ 
ory, might recall times long past. 103 Suddenly came a violent spasm, then 
a terrible struggle, ending in a strange quiet; Opalina has become a link. 

38 ] 154 All motion is at an end; and instead of food comes compression; 
closer and closer shut the walls; and soon they break down and a new 
fluid pours in. 1CB Opalina s cyst had dissolved readily in the tadpole's 
stomach, but her own body was able to withstand what all the food of 
tadpole and frog could not. 156 If I had not wanted the painting of a 
vulture's head, little Opalina, together with the body of her life-long host, 
would have corroded and melted; and in the dark depths of the tropical 
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waters, her multitude of paddle-hairs, her more or fewer nuclei, all would 
have dissolved and been reabsorbed, to furnish their iota of energy to the 
swift silvery fish. 

39 ] 157 This flimsy, little, sky scraper castle of Jack’s, built of isolated 
bricks of facts, gives a hint of the wonderland of correlation. 3R8 Facts are 
necessary, but even a pack-rat can assemble a gallon of beans in a single 
night. ir,i ’ To link facts together, to see them forming into a concrete 
whole; to make A fit into ARC1I and ARCH into ARCHITECTURE 
that is one great joy of life which, of all the links in my chain, only the 
Editor, You and 1—the Mammals—can know. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

I. Give the dictionary definition which best fits Beebe’s use of the following 
rds: 


t 

fl) “impertinence’ (s.3) 
f( 3) “stelling” (s.ll) 

(5) “metamorphosed” (s.28) 
(7) “predilection” (s.40) 

(9) “serried” (s.70) 

(11) “concatenation” (s.121) 
(13) “epidermal” (s.139) 


(2) “predacious” (s.9) 

(4) “savannas” (s.16) 

(6) “carrion” (s.38) 

(8) “desiccated” (s.47) 
(10) “encystment” (s.117) 
(12) “detritus” (s.134) 
(14) “provender” (s.143) 


II. A. Give an exact definition of the following words: 

(1) “ocelot” (2) “sloth” (3) “anaconda” 

(4) “algae” (5) “peccaries” 

13. What are the biological distinctions among the following: 

(1) “algae” (2) “fish” (3) “reptile” 

(4) “bird” (5) “mammal” 

m. A. By using their etymologies explain the meaning of the following 
words: 

(1) “impertinence” (s.3) (2) “protozoan” (s.10) (3) “amphibian” (s.10) 

(4) “trinomial” (s.44) (5) “herpetologist” (s.84) (6) “undulatory” (s.140) 

B. Give the etymology of “flagella” (s.105), and show how the etymo¬ 
logical meaning is implied in Beebe’s use of the term. 

C. Give the etymology of “exigence” (s.149) and “indigence.” 


THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. State the subject matter and theme of the whole essay, and give the sen¬ 
tence or sentences in which the author comes closest to stating his theme. 

n. Make a careful sentence outline of the entire essay. Indicate the para¬ 
graphs devoted to each major thought division. 


EFFECTIVE SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

One of the chief effects to be attained in descriptive narrative, especially 
when a series of actions is being described, is swift movement from detail to 
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detail. Compression and economy of expression are essential here. The chief 
means of obtaining this effect are the deft use of (1) appositives, (2) participial 
modifiers, (3) compound predicates, (4) short simple sentences, and (5) com¬ 
pound sentences with short concise clauses. 

This selection from Beebe is especially good in its use of these devices. 

i. List at least ten sentences in which Beebe has made good use of apposi¬ 
tives for his descriptive or narrative purposes. 

h. List five sentences in which he has attained compression of expression 
through a good use of participial modifiers. 

iii. List ten sentences in which an impression of quick action has been 
achieved through the use of compound predicates. 

iv. Point out five places in the essay in which Beebe uses a series of short 
simple sentences or of compound sentences with short clauses to create an effect 
of swift action. 

EFFECTIVE DICTION 

I. Verbs are the action words in any language. Hence to express action 
exactly you must be careful in your choice of verbs and verbals. Show how 
Beebe has made a good choice of verbs or verbals to denote or connote a very 
precise action or motion in the following sentences: 13, 14, 21, 23, 25, 49, 54.. 
65, 80, 85, 86, 105, 110, 118, 119, 128. 

n. The use of concrete language is another way of enabling us to experience 
what you are trying to describe. Show how the use of concrete nouns has made 
Beebe's expression particularly effective in ss.4 and 41. 

ra. Figurative language (especially simile and metaphor) enhances any kind 
of description or narrative, but it is absolutely essential when you are describing 
a scene or action unfamiliar to the reader. 

Using the diagrammatical method of analysis outlined in the exercises fol¬ 
lowing The Ladder of Being, analyze and discuss the propriety of the similes or 
metaphors employed by Beebe in the following sentences: 12, 20, 21, 42, 54, 
64, 66, 72, 99, 103, 106, 107, 111, 112, 116, 132, 134, 139, 148. 

iv. Show how the author has used a sustained personification in the section 
about Opalina to help us sense the life of this microscopic creature. 

v. An allusion is a reference to some well-known fact, event, or literary 
quotation to clarify the thing you are describing or discussing. Show how Beebe 
has made literary allusions in ss.10 and 136 to express his ideas. What precise 
elements of the stories to which he alludes does he wish us to transfer to the 
things he is describing? 

CONTENT 

i. Why of all the living creatures on earth can only Beebe and his readers 
know the wonderful story of correlation outlined in this essay? 

n. What is implied behind the complicated order in tliis remarkable chain 
of life? Does Beebe anywhere in the essay suggest what it implies? 

ra. Have you ever observed even a short chain of life in the physical world 
about you? If you have, try to describe it as vividly as Bee be has described this 
long one. ^ 
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THE LADDER OF BEING 

by Leonard Feeney 

1 ] 1 We might begin by talking about nothing, but there wouldn’t be 
much to say. 2 Nothing is not a book, a rock, a snowflake, a meadow, a 
meadowlark, a fish, a man, an angel. 8 It isn’t you or I or anything tangible 
or thinkable. 4 All you can do with nothing is to abuse it by telling it what 
it isn’t. 

2 ] c Let us pass, therefore, from nothing to the simplest order of some¬ 
thing: the sheer material world, the world of stuff, extensioned, di¬ 
mensioned, resistible, lying at the bottom of all creation, subsisting in the 
simple status of length, breadth, and thickness, pitched one hop above 
tinb eternal void. 

W 3 ] 6 This material world is not dead, because it was never alive. 7 And 
yet it is worse than dead, because it was never informed with the dignity 
of a living principle. 8 I shall call this lowest order of being “the kingdom 
of thingdom,” a fanciful phrase, but I am in the mood for it, because I am 
on the road ultimately to talk about the loveliest being God made. 

4 ] 9 The kingdom of thingdom is made up, so it seems, of little particles 
called electrons and protons, wreathed into a trillion fantastic shapes in 
the varied flux of the material world. 10 These little entities are not im¬ 
manent; they do not live, rather, their activity is ad extra; they work on 
one another; they resolve, interlock, combine into every sort of shape and 
substance, some for contemplative, some for practical uses; and God is 
very pleased with them. 

5 ] 11 It took infinite power to produce these little electrons, to raise 
them from the possible to the actual state, to throw them out of the realm 
of nothing into a simple, dimensional existence. 12 No matter how insig¬ 
nificant they are in the order of creaturehood—they have neither intelli¬ 
gence, freedom, nor reflection—they are tremendously more wonderful 
than nothing. 18 And to prove their excitement at the fact of existence, 
they expand as water, evaporate as air, explode as fire, congeal as rock. 
14 In their congealed state (minerals) they are proletarian or aristocratic 
as the case may be: junk or jewels. 16 1 admire them very much massed in 
the magnificence of a mountain, diffused in the plume of a cloud, banked 
in the brilliance of a star. 

6 ] lfl A great darkness broods over the kingdoip of thingdom: the 
darkness of unknowability (because matter ultimately resists being the 

From “You'd Better Come Quietly” in You'd Better Come Quietly (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1939), pp. 59-87. 
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object of thought, is stubborn to it, is nauseating to it, if I may use a 
metaphor); and also a great sadness; the sadness of essential complexity 
and change. 17 You see, the inhabitants of the kingdom of thingdom are 
not things in the authentic, subsistential use of the word. 18 They do not 
exist for themselves, they exist for other things. 10 They are constantly 
reaching out for a permanent state of selfhood in “surrenders” which we 
call chemistry, in “conquests” which we call physics. 20 Yet, because 
permanency is the prerogative of spirit alone, and not of matter, a true 
“self” is always denied them. 21 No sooner has an “otherness” been attained 
than they abandon it for the sake of something still other, in variations of 
weariness and frenzy (again physics and chemistry—in reverse order) 
which exchange accounts for the perpetual maelstrom of the material 
world. 

7 ] 22 Into this realm of minerals there fall incessantly discarded relics 
from the soft world of life. 22 These latter are not welcome in the kingdom 
of thingdom. 24 The plow will ravage the loam, the axe hew the timber, 
the scissors cut the cloth. 25 Fights among themselves are fairest. 26 An4 
diamond cut diamond is a tournament par excellence. 

8 ] 27 Prodigious events happen in the kingdom of thingdom, all of their 
own accord: landslides, earthquakes, whirlwinds, tornadoes. 28 Pro¬ 
digious effects arc also wrought in their midst under the guidance of the 
thought of man: skyscrapers, mortar-mixers, derricks, bridges, ocean 
liners. . . . 

9 ] 20 Our next step on our way from the darkness of nothing into the 
blazing splendor of the Deity, is to move from the kingdom of thingdom 
to the first simple world of Life: the world of flower and tree (for a tree 
is only a wooden flower). 30 Easy as it is to take this step with the mind, 
it is required that we traverse almost an infinite distance to take it in 
meaning. 31 For the difference between a rock and a rose is so tremendous 
that it unveils a whole new vista of essence before the light of our intelli¬ 
gence. 

10 ] 32 A rock and a rose are, of course, in many points alike. 33 The 
points in which they are similar. . .. are all too evident. 34 They resist each 
other, attract each other; if you drop both from a window they will 
obediently obey the law of gravity and will, in the one case drop, in the 
other case flutter, to the ground. 35 But the points in which they are dif¬ 
ferent awake astonishment in the mind to the point almost of fright. 

11 ] 30 For here’s what a rose is which a rock isn’t. 37 It is a little unity 
of being, each part succulently united to another in a way no piece of 
rock could be to any other piece. 38 It works in the short space of what we 
are pleased to call its “life,” as a small pseudo-self in the realm of matter. 
30 It can grow, nourish itself, reproduce its kind. 40 No rock can do that. 

12 ] 41 1 once put the problem to a young University student who had 
all his certitudes destroyed in college by an atheistic professor and who 
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(remembering his textbook) was not willing to admit an essential dif¬ 
ference between a living and a non-living-being, this way: 

“Now, take this ink-bottle. 42 Do you think I should ever leave it on my 
desk, and come back some day and find a brood of baby ink-bottles 
cluttering around it?” 

13 ] 43 He laughed—which we all do when our sanities are touched— 
but was not willing to admit that it could never be so. 

14 ] 44 “Do you think I should ever leave this ink-bottle on my desk, 
and then come back some day and find (while knowing that nobody had 
entered my room in the interval) that it had grown to be a great big 
ink-bottle?” 

15 ] 45 Another laugh. Another tribute to the sense of what I was say¬ 
ing. 43 For laughter is, in some way, an arbiter of truth. 47 But still he 
didn’t know for sure. 

16 ] 48 And finally, the third question: 

' “Would there be any need for me, ever, to keep coming in and watering 
ajad feeding this ink-bottle, in order to keep it in its present status? 40 Does 
ifc, in other words, need nourishment of any kind in order to keep on being 
/a good ink-bottle?” 

17 ] B0 Again he sniggered, humanly, but still didn’t know academically. 
61 So I had to leave him in possession of the worthless assurance: “You 
never can tell what science will discover.” 

18 ] 52 But to return to the rose and the; rock. 53 All the magnificence 
and power of the inanimate world packed into one display could not begin 
to adequate the wonderfulncss of performance in one small rose, acting as 
a unified being, exercising itself in the marvelous functions of growth, 
nourishment, and reproduction, putting forth its little challenge of thorns. 
34 The time will come when you can say of the rose: “It now is dead.” 
55 You cannot say that of any rock that ever existed, from the tiniest 
pebble on the beach to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

19 ] 50 I may say that instinctively we notice—let us say on coming into 
a room—the superior excellence of being that is enjoyed by a flower or 
plant when we discover it in a melange of rugs, chairs, books, and crockery. 
57 “Ah, a flower,” we exclaim, and immediately we want it placed in the 
sunlight, knowing the needs of its fragile, perishable nature. 

20 ] 08 We arc now two worlds away from nothing in our progress 
towards Infinity. 50 Many of my readers will have tired of the journey at 
this point, I daresay. 60 But for those who have courage to climb with me, 
I shall climb with them. 01 There will be constantly countless reasons for 
delaying as each superior degree of being is reached. 02 But I have an 
impetus preventing me from delaying. 63 So let us climb, up from the 
world of flower to the world of animal. 

21 ] 64 Nothing. . . . Rocks. . . . Flowers. . . . And what then?. . . . 
05 The fish, the beast, and the bird. ... 60 Are they a new world? 67 You 
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would think so if you studied the behavior by which they surpass all 
operatives in the realm below them. 08 Here are creatures which are not 
only dimensioned, not only immanently active, but equipped with the five 
astounding instruments of knowledge. 60 They are able to smell, see, hear, 
taste, and feel. 70 Not all the oceans and mountains of the world can 
approximate in such activity one fluttering butterfly. 71 Not all the forests 
and fieldflowers, one squirming worm. 

22 ] 72 Once arriving at the stage of animal in the hierarchy of creation, 
we are set in thought three hops away from nothing, and beginning to 
fumble for the first time with the profundities of the great mystery of 
knowledge. 

23 ] 73 Gorillas, gazelles, antelopes, tigers, seals, bluebirds, monkeys— 
is there any way to catalogue or classify all the fantastic forms and shapes 
with which God the Father (who is the poet, the “maker” in God) has i 
delighted to reveal Himself in symbol, once He has reached the world of 
sensitive creation? 74 I stand—and so must you—astounded at what ,l1 
behold in the jungle, the aquarium, the zoo. 75 Think of what nerves mu^ n 
be arranged in order that one tiny mouse should smell a crumb of cheese^ 
70 Think of what fibres must be devised and coordinated in order that a\ 
single whale should explode a jowl-full of salt water in midocean. 

24 ] 77 And yet while lions crouch in their lairs, and hippopotamuses 
splash in their baths; while watch dogs bark in the night to protect their 
masters, and the skylarks soar aloft to sing their songs, we must be content 
to unify the marvelous ensemble in a category: the category of “sense,” 
which distinguishes the third world above the void from the unfeeling 
world that lies just below it. 

25 ] 78 So remarkable is the performance of an animal in its fivefold 
assimilation of experience from the world through which it prowls that a 
host of scientists (masquerading under the guise of philosophers) with 
minds which have been drilled in the ways of knowledge rather than 
schooled in them, have attributed human intelligence to an ape, human 
emotions to a baboon. 79 This is not the time to refute this group. 80 Let us 
climb to another world and then settle the score against them. 81 But first 
let us pay tribute to God the Father, for the infinite display of His variety 
and humor in the world of animal creation. 82 “I have made a lot of necks,” 
He would seem to say. 83 “Do you now want to see what I can do when I 
specialize in neck? 84 Behold, the giraffe. 85 Do you want to see me truly 
intent on the subject of nose? 86 1 give you the elephant. 87 And for eyes, 
the owl. 88 And for legs, the ostrich. 89 And for the belly the hippo¬ 
potamus.” 

26 ] 00 It is humiliating for me to say so, but the next world into which 
we pass in our progress upward from nothing to God, is the world of you 
and me, the human world, the world of man. 91 Being still in the sphere of 
matter, we will find in the human world similarities of behavior with all 
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the orders below us. 92 1 am like a rock in that I fall from a height. 98 1 am 
like a flower in that I nourish myself, grow, and can reproduce my kind. 
94 1 am like an animal in that I can smell, feel, taste, hear, and see. 

27 ] 95 The way to differentiate a man and a stone, a man and a vege¬ 
table, a man and a dog, is, by the way, not to study the points in which 
they are similar . 06 That is the trick of Julian Huxley, Pavlov, et al, a trick so 
subtle that it has in my presence sent a lady in a moving-picture house 
(while witnessing the presentation of Pavlov’s picture “The Mechanics of 
the Brain”) sprawling into the aisle in a dead faint. 

28 ] 97 “My dear lady,” I said to her when she revived (since nobody 
else was willing to play the hero), “don’t you let Pavlov worry you. 98 You 
are neither fish nor monkey. 99 I assure you, you are not. 100 Pavlov has 
been trying to rub in the points in which you are like these animals. 
, 101 Let me tell you the points in which you are different. 102 You can sing, 
faugh, read, talk, play the piano, draw pictures, say your prayers . 103 Today 
f ou saw on the screen Pavlov making a study of an amoeba to discover its 

3 crets of life. 104 Now when an amoeba begins to make a study of Pavlov, 
.hen we shall both begin to worry. 105 And, speaking of monkeys, monkeys 
have been eating bananas since the world began, but never in the world’s 
history has a monkey ever been impelled to draw a picture of a banana.” 

29 ] 100 The lady began to feel better, and felt all better when she got 
out in the open air and saw people behaving pretty much as they did be¬ 
fore she entered the cinema theater. 

30 ] 107 It is unfortunate that the philosophers have called us “rational 
animals.” 108 This is by way of putting us in a category of the genera 
devised by Aristotle. 109 But these genera exist in the logical, not in the 
physical order . 110 As a matter of fact we are not animals at all . 111 We are 
men. 112 Every single fibre of us is informed by a spiritual, indestructible 
soul, which gives even to our humblest functions an exquisiteness, a dig¬ 
nity, not enjoyed by any beast that lives. 118 We are matter fastidious to 
the utmost degree, by reason of the spiritual principle that keeps us alive. 
114 We do not eat, sleep, breathe, suffer, die in the same way as a beast 
does . 116 Even a nurse in a hospital, caring for man in his most humiliating 
conditions, will realize that she is in charge (and that’s part of the reason 
why she wears a white dress and a white cap) of a being infinitely more 
to be reverenced than an ox or a cow in the charge of a stable-keeper. 

31 ] 116 Still, we are partly material. 117 This is our triumph as well as 
our shame; our triumph, because we can exercise in this lowly sphere such 
beautiful qualities as forgiveness, patience, purity, resignation; our humili¬ 
ation, because we are subject to such indignities as nausea, rheumatism, 
sinus trouble.... 

32 ] 118 How beautifully, exquisitely the human body is apportioned 
and structured in order to meet, the needs of an immortal spirit is shown by 
some statistics from the biologists . 119 There are in the eye (each eye) in a 
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space not larger than the head of a pin, twenty-one million little mirrors 
(twenty-one million reflecting substances, nine million rods and twelve 
million cones) showing how anxious God is to have His child equipped 
with vision, capable of appraising not only color, but every degree of 
shade, depth, texture. 320 There are twenty-seven thousand harp strings in 
every human ear. (Think of a piano or organ with twenty-seven thousand 
notes.) 121 And so we become aware not only of outward noise, but of 
every grade and variation of sound. 122 We recognize wood when it is 
knocked on, a saxophone when it is blown, a violin when it is sawed with 
a bow; we even discriminate exactly among footsteps, and the impact of 
a voice friendly or hostile. 

33 ] 123 If I were to continue on through the various material faculties 
(take the taste buds for instance, by which we so clearly discriminate be¬ 
tween the savor of a lemon and an orange) I should be indefinitely pre^ 
occupied with nothing but the marvelous function of sense-knowledge ii 
man. 121 To close this paragraph with a bang I may say that in each human 
brain there are one billion cells. (A billion is a thousand million.) 125 Each 
cell is connected directly or indirectly by flesh wires with every other ceL 
housed inside a human skull. 120 At a single moment, because of our un¬ 
predictable activity in the requirements of sense, the whole exchange is 
likely to be in operation. 127 Imagine a telephone operator with a billion 
calls buzzing at the same time. . .. 

34 ] 128 After we leave the material world, of which we are the most 
excellent, and perhaps the most awkward members, where do we pass 
next? 120 To the Deity Himself? 130 Not quite yet; not quite yet by a large 
margin. 

35 ] 181 When we leave man, we soar into the world of angel. No length, 
breadth, and thickness now. 132 All stuff ceases. 133 No Law of Gravity; no 
muscles and blood adhering to the bones of a skeleton. 134 Merely a clear, 
bright will and intelligence unhampered by dimensional hindrances, able 
to assert its selfhood free of all our flesh-fetters, our stumbles, and our falls. 
ian It must be beautiful to be an angel and never know fatigue. 

36 ] 136 Yet we would be wrong in dismissing an angel with such a 
simplified description. 137 For though essentially simple in nature, angels 
are marvelously complex in intensity and degree of perfection. 138 There 
are exactly nine worlds of angels, each order surpassing the order below 
it similarly as the orders of life surpass each other in the material sphere. 

37 ] 130 Angels cannot be photographed, or visualized with our material 
eyes. 140 Therefore what? Therefore there are no such things as angels? 
141 A disinclination for an invisible world, simply because it cannot be 
apprehended with a yardstick or measured like a pound of butter, is one 
of the sure symptoms of incipient savagery. 142 Remember we are only one 
degree above the animals in creation's order, and if we do not give our 
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spiritual intellect some concepts befitting its dignity, back into the jungle 
we will fall and quickly disintegrate in greeds, lusts, and growls. 

38 ] 148 Let me tell you something about an angel that will impress you. 
144 He is launched into existence by a stroke of Gods will, fully intelli- 
genced for all his natural functions. 146 He knows in the first flash of his 
existence all he ever will know, short of the Beatific Vision, which, of 
course, he must earn by some trial of fidelity. 140 No angel ever went to 
school. 147 So powerful is his will that when he makes a choice he remains 
rooted, fixed in it by sheer force of spiritual drive, forever and ever. 148 The 
angels who chose God in their trial-instant in eternity stayed fixed in 
adoration of Him always. 1419 The angels who chose Lucifer and them¬ 
selves for adoration, fixed themselves immediately in Hell and stayed 
rooted there. ir, ° If you were to ask me what an angel could do in relation 
|to the material world, I should say: He could, by sheer force of will, 
[without the aid of a slingshot or a fulcrum, hurl the planet Mars out of its 
I j*bit and disrupt the whole solar system. 151 An angel could really make a 
[ w jump over the moon. 

; 39 ] 132 There are no pictures I can supply to enable my readers to climb 

/isually the ladders of being that rise in the angelic order all the way from 
flesh and blood to God. 158 But some intellectual apprehension of what it 
is to see one order surpassing another we have experienced in climbing 
from stone to flower, from flower to animal, from animal to man. 164 Some¬ 
how in the same way we would climb as we went from angels to arch¬ 
angels to principalities, to powers to virtues to dominions, and then up 
to the thrones, cherubim, and seraphim. . . . 155 Creation’s bonfire can, 
in natures scheme, reach no higher. 138 The topmost flame has been men¬ 
tioned. 137 The last soaring spark has been reached. . .. 

40 ] 138 Strangely enough, in the dispensation of Grace, creation restores 
itself into flesh and blood once more, and we find human nature again at 
the portal of Divine Reality. 130 We find it in the form of a girl. 100 Our 
minds weary of climbing without pictures to assist us, through the tenuous 
droves of spirits that lie above us in the nine worlds of angel, are refreshed 
once more with an imaginative picture of something we know, love, and 
have seen, before we step across the threshold of creation into the 
Ecstatic Essence of God. 101 We find a girl; with hands, and eyes, and hair, 
and a heart; airing her maiden-mother manners at the summit of all 
creation, constituted Queen of the Universe, with dominion over all 
angels and all men, more beautiful in her single reality, more pleasing 
to God, more full of Grace, than all the rest of creation put together. 162 She 
is the Queen of Angels; she is the Mother and Queen of men. 163 She 
originated on this little planet of ours, pertains to our race, our kind, is 
related to us not by the angelic ties of love and thought, but by the very 
fibres of flesh and blood. ... 

41 ] 104 Her alliance to God is threefold: she is the Daughter of the 
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Father, the Spouse of the Holy Spirit, and the Mother of the Son. 
186 She presents all creation with a baby, whose name in Eternity is 
God, and whose name in time is Jesus. 108 She is the Mother of Divine 
Grace, powerful in her intercession. 187 She is not God; she is the Gate to 
God, the Gate of Heaven. ... 108 She is understanding, innocent, mar¬ 
velously simple and unsuspicious, tender toward sinners. 160 She takes us 
each by the hand and leads us to the Beatific Vision, and shares the radiant 
beauty of Christs human nature begotten in her womb. 170 One cannot 
escape her; one cannot get into Heaven except through the Gate. 

EXERCISES 

WORD STUDY 

l. A. Give the exact meaning of the following words: 

( 1 ) “immanent” and “ad extra* (s. 10 ) 

( 2 ) “contemplative” and “practical” (s. 10 ) 

(3) “dimensional” (s.ll) 

(4) “proletarian” and “aristocratic” (s.14) 

(5) “subsistential” (s.17) ( 6 ) “maelstrom” (s.21) 

(7) “prodigious” (s.27) ( 8 ) “succulently” (s.37) 

(9) “arbiter” (s.46) (10) “melange” (s.56) 

(11) “category” (s.108) (12) “exquisiteness” (s. 112 ) 

(13) “fastidious” (s.113) 

Be ready to use your definitions to interpret the sentences of Father Feeney 
in which they occur. 

B. With the help of your dictionary distinguish clearly between what is 
“physical,” “logical” (s.109), “spiritual” (s.113), “natural,” and “supernatural.” 

n. Look up the etymology of the following words and indicate whether 
their root meanings appear in Feeney’s use of them: 

(1) “principle” (s.7) (2) “immanent” (s.10) 

(3) “permanency” (s.20) (4) “prerogative” (s.20) 

(5) “hierarchy” (s.72) ( 6 ) “faculty” (s.123) 

(7) “Beatific Vision” (s.145) 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. State the subject matter and theme of the essay. 

n. Make a careful sentence outline of the whole essay indicating in brackets 
the paragraphs devoted to the development of the main idea. Try to indicate, 
by proper connectives, the thought sequence of the original. 

m. Write a precis of the entire essay based on your sentence outline, and 
apply to it die tests of a good precis. 

iv. Encircle all the transitional devices employed by the author (a) between 
the major parts of the essay and (b) between the paragraphs within these parts. 

EFFECTIVE DICTION 

i. A. In the following sentences point out instances of effective expression 
through the use of concrete or specific words. List both the concrete and the 
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specific terms and write next to them the abstract and generic terms that might 
have been employed in their place. 

The sentences: 2, 13, 15, 24, 26, 27, 28, 31, 55, 56, 70, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 84, 87, 89, 102, 105, 116, 122, 123, 141, 150, 151.' 

B. A great deal of the effectiveness of this passage is the result of the 
choice of words that are richly connotative. In the following sentences list the 
word that you think particularly effective because of its connotation. Indicate 
in each case what is connoted by the word. 

The sentences: 5, 11, 15, 24, 29, 34, 70, 71, 72, 76, 77, 78, 96, 125, 127, 
134, 142, 144, 145, 157. 

C. Figurative Language for Effectiveness: We have noticed before that 
the main purpose of a simile or a metaphor in exposition is to clarify or illus¬ 
trate an idea. By using a simile or metaphor an expository writer tries to make 
the unknown or the unfamiliar known and familiar through what is already 
known and familiar to the reader. In every good simile and metaphor there is 
always a point of likeness between two objects which are essentially unlike. This 
ikeness may be in some quality possessed by both objects which can be ex- 
tressed by an adjective or in something that they both do which can be ex¬ 
pressed in a verb. For example, I might say that a frozen lake and a sheet of 
glass are essentially unlike; but they have their points of likeness: both are hard, 
semitransparent, and smooth. Hence I may legitimately say that a frozen lake is 
like a sheet of glass (simile) or that it is a sheet of glass (metaphor). If my 
reader has never seen a frozen lake but has seen a sheet of glass, such a com¬ 
parison will help him understand what a frozen lake is like. He transfers the 
known transparency, hardness, and smoothness of the glass to a known unfrozen 
lake and gets something like an idea of what a frozen lake is. 

Hence, in analyzing the effectiveness of a simile or metaphor in expository 
writing, it is helpful (1) to break the comparison down into its two elements— 
the imported familiar image and the unfamiliar idea or thing it is supposed to 
make familiar, and (2) to determine what element in the familiar object the 
writer wishes you to transfer to the unfamiliar. This can be done diagrammati- 
cally. Our simile above would be analyzed diagrammatically thus: 


TWO ESSENTIALLY UNLIKE OBJECTS EXPRESSED BY NOUNS 


UNFAMILIAR OBJECT 

frozen lake 



FAMILIAR OBJECT 

sheet of glass (essentially unlike 
objects—nouns) 


Scope of Comparison 


points of likeness 
smooth 
Hard 

semitransparent 


(common qualities— 
adjectives) 
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The comparison which Feeney makes in par. 33 between the brain and a tele¬ 
phone exchange would be analyzed as follows: 



FAMILIAR OBJECT 

telephone exchange (essentially 
unlike objects 
—nouns) 



Scope of Comparison 


or 

points of likeness 

sends and receives calls (common actions—verbs) 
on wires 

tremendously complex (common quality— 
in operations adjectives) 


1. Discover the similes or metaphors in the following sentences of Feeney’s 
essay, and analyze them diagrammatically: 26, 31, 53, 60, 119, 134, 155-158, 
167. 

2. Point out examples of personification employed by Feeney to reinforce 
his ideas. 


PUNCTUATION 

Account by rule for every punctuation mark in the following sentences: 
5, 12, 20, 27, 34, 74, 77, 95, 117. 

SUBORDINATION AND PARALLELISM FOR EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 

Before the following exercises are taken the sections on “Subordination” and 
“Parallelism” should be studied in the Handbook. 

Note: A sign of mental maturity is the ability to distinguish between thoughts 
that are really coordinate and those that are subordinate to one another. It is a 
further sign of maturity to be able to express thoughts that are subordinate to 
others in proper subordinate constructions, and those that are coordinate in 
proper parallel constructions. The following exercise is a study of subordination 
and parallelism as elements in the effectiveness of Father Feeney s style. 

I. SUBORDINATION 

A. Copy the sentences listed below, and indicate the main clause by 
keeping it flush with the left-hand margin, and the subordinate clauses by 
indenting them one inch. 

B. Underline the word or words in the subordinate clauses that indicate 
how the clause is related to the main clause, and state the nature of the subor¬ 
dinate clause (e.g., causal, relative, adversative, etc.). 

C. Where there are parallel constructions within either the main or sub¬ 
ordinate clauses indicate them by writing them on separate and equally indented 
lines. For example, ss.6 and 16 would be written as follows: 

This material world is not dead, 
because it was never alive. 

(causal) 
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A great darkness broods over the kingdom of thingdom, 
the darkness of unknowability, 

(because matter ultimately resists being the object of thought, 
is stubborn to it, 
is nauseating to it, 

if I may use a metaphor); 

and also a sadness; 

the sadness of essential complexity 
and change. 

The sentences: 7, 41, 43, 44, 01, 77, 78, 112, 141, 142, 150, 105. 

II. PARALLELISM 

A. Copy the following sentences and differentiate between main and sub¬ 
ordinate clauses as directed under i. 

B. Indicate all examples of parallelism (of verbs, nouns, phrases, clauses) 
by writing the parallel constructions on separate parallel and equally indented 
lines. 

C. Underline the words that introduce the parallel members of the sen¬ 
tence or sentences. 

For example, ss.5 and 11 would be written as follows: 

Let us pass, therefore, from nothing 

to the simplest order of something: 
the sheer material world, 
the world of stuff, 
extensioned , 
dimensioned, 
resistible , 

lying at the bottom 
of all creation, 
subsisting , etc. 
pitched, etc. 

It took infinite power to produce these little electrons 

to raise them from, etc. 
to throw them out, etc. 

The sentences: 10, 13, 15, 27, 28, 34, 42, 48, 50, 53, 90, 92, 93-94, 117, 
119, 148-149, 181, 103, 170. 

EMPHASIS AND VARIETY IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

i. Before doing the following exercises the material in the Handbook on 
“Emphasis” and “Variety” in sentence structure should be studied. The chief 
rhetorical devices for emphasizing important ideas are: (a) climax, (b) suspense 
(periodic structure), (c) balance, (d) repetition, (e) placing important or 
“pivotal” words at the end of the sentence. 

A. Read through the passage by Feeney again and see through which of 
these devices he obtains emphasis in each of the sentences listed below. 

B. What device does he employ most frequently to obtain emphasis? 
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The sentences ; 2 , 13 , 14 , 15 , 16 , 18 , 20 , 24 , 27 , 28 , 30 , 39 , 41 , 50 , 72 , 73 , 77 , 
78 , 90 , 92 - 94 , 114 , 115 , 117 , 126 , 141 , 154 - 158 , 160 . 

C. What is the means used to obtain emphasis in the last paragraph? 

n. A too frequent repetition of anything becomes monotonous. A long pro¬ 
cession of sentences of similar length and grammatical pattern, even though 
they are entirely correct, is no exception to the rule. It will be discovered on 
examination that the sentences of a pleasant paragraph are generally quite varied 
in their length, form, and structure. This variety is the result of the appropriate 
use of (a) questions, imperatives, exclamations, instead of mere declarative sen¬ 
tences; (b) simple, compound, and complex sentences; (c) appositives, com¬ 
pound predicates, and verbal phrases to avoid too many simple and compound 
sentences; (d) periodic and semi-periodic in place of too many loose sentences; 
(e) shifts of the normal subject-predicate-object word order; for example, be¬ 
ginning the sentence with adverbial phrases or subordinate clauses, and placing 
something between the subject and predicate. 

Exercise: Show how these devices have produced a pleasant variety in the 
following paragraphs: 4, 5, 6, 8, 12, 17, 21, 23, 25, 28, 38, 41. 

CONTENT 

i. What is the “eternal void” referred to in s.5? Why is the sheer material 
world said to be “pitched one hop” above it? 

ii. What does Feeney mean by saying in s.10 that the entities in the 
“kingdom of thingdom” are not “immanent”? Are the expressions “they are not 
immanent” and “they do not live” synonymous? Explain. 

hi. Give examples of combinations of these entities that seem to be formed 
for purposes of “contemplation,” and of others that seem to have a more “prac¬ 
tical” purpose. Why do you suppose that “God is pleased” with these entities? 

iv. What does the author mean by saying that these entities in their con¬ 
gealed state are either “proletarian or aristocratic,” “junk or jewels”? 

v. Why should there be “sadness” in “essential complexity and change”? 
Does the author suggest any reason for this in the rest of the paragraph? 

vi. Why does he call chemistry the “self-surrenders” of these elements and 
physics the “conquests”? 

vii. Why is permanence a prerogative of “spirit” (s.20) alone? 

vm. What are the points in which a plant is like a stone? What are the 
points in which they differ? 

ix. What are the points in which an animal is like a plant, and a stone? 
How does it differ from them? 

x. Why is God the Father called the “poet,” the maker in God? Does the 
etymology of “poet” help you to answer this question? How are the purpose of 
God in creating and the purpose of the poet in writing a poem similar? 

xi. What is the author's implication in referring to scientists who have 
been “ drilled in the ways of knowledge rather than schooled in them”? 

xn. In what way is man like animals, plants, stones? How does he differ 
from them? 

xm. What is meant by saying that we are matter “fastidious to the utmost 
degree”? 

xiv. What does our being partly “material” have to do with the triumph 
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involved in practicing forgiveness, patience, purity, resignation? Why is being 
subject to nausea, rheumatism, sinus trouble a “humiliation” to us? 

xv. Iii what respect is an angel like a man? How does it differ from a man? 

xvi. In what respect is God like an angel? How does He differ from an angel? 
xvn. Does this essay help you to make the comparisons and subordinations 

which Newman and Sheed say must be made in order to bring order out of 
chaos? 

xvm. Study Charts I and IV and relate them to the contents of this essay. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF 
THE UNIVERSE 

by Jean Mouroux 

1 ] 1 Modem mean sees himself more and more as a fragment—or a 
summit—of the universe. 2 He has become aware that his own history 
is a chapter in the history of the world. 8 He scrutinizes the world with 
more interest, more appetite, and more hope than ever before. 4 He wants 
to master it, to rule it, to make it more habitable, to make it yield more and 
more sustenance for body and soul. 5 So intent is he upon it that ultimately 
it becomes in his eyes a kind of god that hides and takes the place of the 
true God. 0 It is a matter of urgent necessity to re-establish the Catholic 
sense of creation in our minds. 

2] 7 The first character of the Christian world is this: it has been 
created. 8 It was created by God out of pure generosity, that He might 
manifest His goodness and bestow it in participation on beings other than 
Himself. 9 The universe therefore is a distant but real expression of God, 
it reveals His presence, it is “sacramental.” 10 His creatures are very 
real things; they exist in themselves; they are definable by generic, specific, 
and individual characters; they are possible objects of science. 11 But more 
profoundly they are signs, and signs that speak to us of God. 12 The 
most rigorously formal of all theologians did not hesitate to write: “God, 
like a good teacher, has taken care to compose most excellent writings 
that we may be instructed in all perfection. 18 All that is written, says the 
Apostle, is written for our instruction. 14 And these writings are in two 
books: the book of the creation and the book of the Holy Scriptures. 16 In 
the former are so many creatures, so many excellent writings that deliver 
the truth without falsehood. 16 Wherefore Aristotle, when asked whence 
it was that he had his admirable learning, replied: ‘From things, which 
do not know how to lie'.” • 

3 ] 17 Because it was created, the world is necessarily an image of God. 

From The Meaning of Man, translated by A. H. G. Downes (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., 1948), copyright 1948, Sheed and Ward, Inc., pp. 19-37. 
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18 All realities, living or lifeless, express a creative idea; this idea they 
obscurely reflect; and the spiritual reflection is what we call beauty. 

19 Each one speaks on its own account, and the organic whole more 
clearly still; creation teems with variety and inequality because an 
ordered and hierarchised multitude will better—or less inadequately— 
express the infinite riches of God. 20 If all creatures reflect God they pre¬ 
sent us with a double analogy, or, as Baudelaire would say, a double 
“correspondence”: they resemble God, and there is correspondence be¬ 
tween heaven and earth; and they agree with each other in a common 
origin, a common likeness, and a common end, all equally divine, and 
there is correspondence between the things themselves. 21 The entire 
universe thus becomes an immense book, pregnant with meaning, in¬ 
exhaustible, in which things declare themselves to each other, and declare 
God to us. 22 But this book is nevertheless mysterious. 23 The divine ideas 
are embodied in a matter which at once expresses and veils them. 24 They 
do not reach us distinctly, but, St. Gregory says, like a murmur. 25 Con¬ 
sequently, creation is a book that we have to learn to decipher, and 
those who are privileged here are neither the scientists nor the philoso¬ 
phers, but the poets and the saints—the poets, because the divination 
of the spiritual in the sensible is precisely their proper gift; and the 
saints, because they look at their Father’s world with the unspoilt 
eyes of children, and because they recognize in its beauty the love and 
the power of the Lord—in heaven the throne of God , and in the earth 
his footstool (Matt. V, 34-35). 23 On two different levels that do not 
lie at the same depth but “correspond,” they also, poet and saint, work 
together in brotherly harmony. 27 That is why it is so easy for the saint 
to be a poet; and why the Bible is not only the word of God but glorious 
poetry. 28 The Old Testament takes up the theme of the great divine 
likenesses: light, the garment of God and the glory of His Countenance; 
water springing up in the desert, like a fountain of grace in the parched 
soul; winds and tempests that fulfill His word; the tree rooted beside 
living waters, as the just in God Himself. 20 And Christ in His turn takes 
up these themes to reveal His own mystery to our minds: I am the light 
that enlightens every man who cometh into the world; I am the living 
water springing up to life everlasting; I am the vine that sends the sap 
through all its branches. 30 And lastly, to give us His name, this admirable 
image which almost closes the revelation: I am the bright and morning 
star (Apoc. XXII, 16). 31 The Christian can look at the stars and find them 
beautiful: they prefigure and call to the star he shall one day see: when 
the day dawns , and the Day-Star arises in your hearts. (II Pet. I, 19.) 

4 ] 82 The creation, however, does not stand fixed in dead immobility; 
it is living and active, it presses tensely towards its end. 38 It is a movement 
and an aspiration to God. 84 Every creature, even the humblest, is made 
at once to give glory to God and to attain to its own perfection: two 
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ends, but one reality. 35 For God calls all things to existence, to life, to 
activity; not from without, but from within; not by uttering a word, but 
by forming beings, endowing them with a structure and an orientation. 
30 He calls to the torrent as it breaks from the foot of the glacier to bound 
uproariously over the rocks and cry aloud its joy as it leaps and flashes 
in the sun. 37 He calls to the rose to bloom in its crimson robe, and to 
throw around its beauty its veil of perfume. 38 He calls to the birds to 
spread their wings to the wind, to soar and to sing, each with a note 
of its own, from the humble chirping of the sparrow to the pure and 
liquid plaint of the nightingale. 3,) Every creature answers the call. 

40 They yield to the vital impulse that sweeps them along, they give free 
way to their own abounding energies, and, in this happy obedience, the 
thing they seek is their own fulfilment and their own perfection: which 
for water is to flow, for the rose to bloom, for the bird to utter its song. 

41 More deeply still, it is an image of God they seek in this fruition of their 
being, it is God Himself whom they seek and find without knowing 
it. 42 “ And the stars give light in their watches and rejoice. 43 They are 
called and they say: Here we are! 44 And joyously do they shine forth to 
Him that made them (Baruch III, 34-35.) 4n By all this activity Nature 
praises God, since her activity is a call and a desire for God: and thus in 
virtue of its tendency to its own perfection the whole world is one immense 
aspiration to God. 

5 ] 40 By that very fact it is a call to man . 47 We can appreciate better 
than our fathers could that all things were made for man. 48 Numerous 
new sciences, unveiling the history of life, invite us to conceive the uni¬ 
verse as an immense living creature struggling up towards a more perfect 
organization, towards a more highly developed nervous system, towards a 
larger brain, towards consciousness—that is to say towards man. 40 What 
is suggested by science on its own plane is affirmed as a religious truth 
by Genesis when it distributes the work of creation into three stages: 
first the elements, then living things, and lastly man; and when it repre¬ 
sents man—this magnificent fruit of the earth and proper work of the 
divine hands—as the head of all creation. 60 Man is linked with nature 
in the vital, moral and religious orders; along with her he forms an organic 
whole which finds its meaning and definitive fulfilment in the glory 
of God. 51 But man alone is conscious of it. 62 He alone is able to present 
the world to God in thought and love and to glorify God through the 
world. 03 Thus he is bound up with nature, but only to rule, complete 
and achieve it: he is the animal that commands , but commands in order 
to serve and do homage; and thus he is truly creation's priest. 54 And fra¬ 
ternal nature, not unhelpful, but seeking, desiring, looks up to him who 
alone can fulfil her desire by giving her a soul and a voice wherewith 
to honour her God. 

6 ] 58 These luminous aspects of creation are real. 56 They belong to its 
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essence. 57 But shadows are there too and sometimes darkness, coming 
of its wounded state; and unknown splendors due to the Redemption. 
68 The tragic aspect of the universe is emphasized in the famous and 
difficult text of St. Paul (Rom. VIII, 19-23): For the expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God. For the creature 
was made subject to vanity; not willingly , but by reason of him that 
made it subject , in hope. 00 Because the creature also itself shall be 
delivered from the servitude of corruption , into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God. 00 For we know that every creature groaneth and 
travaileth in pain , even until now. 61 And not only it , but ourselves also. 
62 This, we repeat, is not to be taken in any physical or scientific, but 
simply in a spiritual or religious sense. 63 Nature and man make up this 
whole we call the universe. 64 Man sinned and fell, and nature 
was also affected and fell in her turn. Genesis marks the fact, and under¬ 
lines the sullen hostility of nature to man in his fallen state: Cursed is the 
earth in thy work; with labour and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the 
days of thy life. * B Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herbs of the earth. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread till thou return to the earth out of which thou wast taken: for 
dust thou art , and unto dust thou shalt return (Gen. Ill, 17-19). 67 St. Paul 
insists on the slavery to which man’s sin has reduced the creature: it be¬ 
comes subject to “vanity,” that is to say to irrational misuse, to emptiness 
and futility; it is even delivered over to the “servitude of corruption/’ that 
is, to the sinful and criminal enterprises of mankind. 

7 ] os if we venture to strip this page of its dramatic character, it still 
remains the affirmation of the necessary bond between the state of man 
and the state of the “cosmos.” 60 The latter has no meaning apart from 
man; he is its epitome and normative type. 70 When he fell into the first 
sin something of the tie between soul and body was, if not broken, at any 
rate strained; and by that very fact the ties between man and the uni¬ 
verse became relaxed, undecided, pliable to any and every end. 71 The 
soul had ceased to hold the body in the same direct grasp as hitherto; 
and the world, a kind of extension of the body, was so much the less firmly 
ruled. 72 Just as the body, up to a point, had ceased to be made for the 
soul, so the world, up to a point, had ceased to be made for the body. 

73 It became, like the flesh, opaque, unwilling, fraught with temptation; 
to a large extent it now hid God instead of revealing Him, hindered our 
effort instead of helping it; and its very beauty became an enticement. 

74 All that of course was against the grain, against its most radical tend¬ 
ency, and solely due to the fault of man by whom the accord was broken. 

75 Till grace shall give back power to the soul to transform its body 
the world will not be delivered from bondage. 76 This unity between 
man and nature, which may seem a bold assertion, was expressly noted 
by the Ancients, as witness St. John Chrysostom; “The creature will be 
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delivered from the servitude of corruption, that is to say it will cease 
to be corruptible and fall in with the transformation of thy body. 77 As 
once thy body became corruptible so also the creature became corruptible; 
and when thy body shall put on incorruption, then the creature too wiU 
follow thee and will be subject to thee anew7 78 The soul, the body, the 
world—how terrible a continuity, how wide a field for the ravages of sin! 

8 ] 70 But the same field also lies open to grace. 80 Christ came, and the 
whole world was redeemed. 81 By his Incarnation—in which God took a 
human soul and body and became man like to ourselves—He entered into 
union with all the most spiritual, but also with all the most carnal elements 
of the universe. 82 As sin had thrown everything out of joint, so the coming 
of God in the flesh brought everything renewal and healing. 83 God’s bene¬ 
diction, made present and active in Christ, restored the divine face of men 
and things, and gave them back their spiritual meaning. 84 And for exam¬ 
ple, in the waters of Jordan that bathed the limbs of the Saviour and re¬ 
ceived that day their "right of baptism,” it was the whole creation that 
Christ sanctified and reorientated to God: "He came up out of the waters. 
85 He uplifted all the world along with Himself and saw the heaven opened 
that Adam had shut for himself and for all his race.” 86 This was but a be¬ 
ginning and a hope. 87 The Redemption is realized as yet only in principle, 
in germ, and in expectation; here below it is in the state of first-fruits, an 
adumbration and a foretaste. 88 Nothing is definite, nothing fulfilled, noth¬ 
ing material or carnal in particular is truly transfigured; and in the crea¬ 
tion, as in baptized man, good and evil are still at grips. 89 But we hear the 
new call that goes up from the world, the call for deliverance, the daily 
appeal for redemption, the longing in the heart of things for the final 
transformation when man at last shall be fully filial, liberated and 
glorious, and the world, now cleared of its shadows, shall be nothing more 
than an instrument of praise and benediction in the hands of the sons of 
God. 

9 ] 90 As long as everything is still in expectation and travail creation 
remains ambiguous. 91 Fallen and redeemed, lending itself equally to 
sin and to sanctity, it is given over defenceless into the hands of man 
and it will be what his spiritual liberty shall make of it. 02 According as 
his eyes are opened by grace or dimmed by evil; according as he yields 
obedience to the ineradicable dictates of the spirit, or to the carnal forces 
that too often come uppermost; according as he breathes in an atmosphere 
of sin, or in the peace of God, so the world changes its face. 03 There he 
finds the thing that he is and the thing that he seeks; sometimes even the 
thing that his will refuses to seek, and unruly desire seeks for him. 
94 Guarding in a page that goes deep, has noted this ambivalence of crea¬ 
tion in connection with water: "This daemonic ambiguity of water, so 
forcibly expressed in the ritual of the Blessing of the Font, is something 
we have all felt at times: in the ceaseless flux of the great river, in the 
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swirling eddy, in the sullen liquid murmur that rises from its hidden 
depths. 85 For water is at once gentle and terrible; it refreshes and it 
kills; it is transparent and full of enigma. 80 Evil is in it, and magic, 
something alluring, something pagan. 87 He who does not know it does not 
know nature. 88 But the Liturgy knows it, and knows that in nature the 
same powers sleep as in the soul. 88 The Satanic lives in things, and they 
cannot avail for God’s service until they are purified. 188 The malign and 
pagan spirit must be cast out. 181 The Liturgy throws light on the mystery 
of the profound ambiguity of nature and the power of the elementary 
forces, of which the thing we would know above all is in whose hands 
they are. 182 There we may see how little we are lords and masters of 
ourselves, and how in the depths of the essence of all things created the 
hand of a master may be felt. ... 788 As far as things are concerned 
the mission of the Liturgy is to transfer them from evil hands to good, from 
the hand' >f the Prince of this world to the hands of the Father. 184 Thus 
it is that from water, from the evil and perilous element that can fill us 
at times with shuddering fear, is born that pure and limpid thing Very 
useful and precious and chaste.’ 788 It is pure and it purifies; it is fruit¬ 
ful; it has become the living symbol of supernatural life.” 

10 ] 188 We may thus understand how it is that every literature voices 
the contradictory calls of one and the same creation, now to a sensual, 
carnal, and pantheistic intoxication, and now to purity, joy, and the praise 
of God. ... 787 If you would see the two themes juxtaposed you have 
only to open the Contemplations of Victor Hugo and there you will 
find a nature that is one great summons to pleasure and to carnal love, 
and another, altogether maternal, breathing purity, and singing with full 
voice to God. 788 Nature will always set before us both the Dionysian 
and the Christian lesson, because she is big with both possibilities, and 
because it is for man to actualize the one or the other, saving or sub¬ 
merging the creation in the act of fulfilling or maiming himself. 

11 ] wo The Christian attitude is determined by these truths. Man re¬ 
mains creation’s head and priest, and he has to present it to its Creator; 
but since it is wounded he has to redeem it in Christ in order to offer 
it to God. 178 The task will demand all his activities in all their forms. 

12 ] 777 First he has to subdue the earth. 772 God has confided it to his 
care that he may put his stamp upon it, give it a human face and figure, 
integrate it with his own life and so fulfil it. 778 One whole side of his' 
activity, that which we have ventured to call his organizing activity, is 
absorbed in the task. 774 Man, in this respect, is very truly Homo faber; 
but far from imprisoning himself in his own techniques, he invents his 
means and instruments only to realize his spiritual aims. 778 The Christian 
engaged in such labour seeks to release the energies and riches of nature, 
to rid the earth of thorns and briars, to penetrate it with intelligible 
intentions and results, and thus make all things sing together. 778 Toil 
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of the husbandman, whose age-long effort brings com and vine to fruition; 
toil of the engineer, who opens up the world to human enterprise with 
his roads and bridges and dams; toil of the scientist, who harnesses its 
hidden forces with his dynamos, aeroplanes, and radio—all are so many 
efforts to humanize the universe and to make it better than it was even in 
Gods eyes. 117 Because it issues in use and beauty the work is admirably 
human, and it is not in the least surprising to see it give birth to a practical 
world view in which intelligent energy, industrious courage, and a 
consuming passion for efficiency can all be employed to the full. 

13 ] 118 There are deeper things in man than the activities of organiza¬ 
tion. 119 There are those of his interior life. 120 Deeper therefore than work, 
which is only a means, there is contemplation which is already an end. 
121 Surrounded as he is by Gods holy reality he has to discover its intelli¬ 
gible significance, to taste its spiritual savour, and to discern the beauty 
that comes to it from above. 122 In thus disengaging the traces of God that 
lie hid in things, in giving them a name and a voice, the Christian fulfils 
the world from within. 123 And we must not suppose that by any kind of 
“angelism” he scans creation for nothing more than an abstract sign of the 
presence of God. 121 Things exist, they are rich with the creative generosity, 
they abound with being and with goodness. 123 That is why the Christian 
has to recognize the Beauty of things in all its forms, at all its various 
depths, and particularly, it would seem, at three distinct levels of in¬ 
creasing inferiority. 

14 ] 120 Sometimes he will contemplate reality simply as existent, in all 
the beauty that comes of its very existence, in all the abundance and 
savour and grace that attaches to the least particle of being in the least 
of its details, as well as in all the dark grandeur that emanates from 
forest and mountain and sea. 127 This predilection for being, for reality, 
for life, is a perfectly Christian thing. 128 St. Francis of Assisi had it in 
a truly extraordinary degree. 129 His mind did not trail away to the 
abstractly religious message of things; he seized them in their individual 
values, he entered into their own joy in being and in life. 130 He sang 
of the sun which is “beautiful and bright,” of water, which is “very use¬ 
ful and humble and precious and chaste,” of fire, which “is beautiful and 
jocund and strong.” 131 Each several creature, in virtue of its being and 
its difference, was to him an image and a word of God, and thus we may 
see him “so greatly rejoice interiorly and exteriorly in things created 
that he had but to see or to touch them and his spirit seemed to be no 
longer on earth but rapt away to heaven.” 132 Thus, a wondering atten¬ 
tion to all the real is perfectly Christian, and all that expresses it with 
spirit will be a joy. . . . 

15 ] 188 We may also contemplate reality as brotherly' that is to say 
as a source and echo of our own emotions, as an image of ourselves 
since it is bom of the same Father, as calling us to lament or rejoice, as 
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an invitation to use it as means to express our inner life. 184 So deep is 
the brotherhood between these two creatures of God, that every human 
soul finds itself spontaneously in tune with the whole creation. 130 That 
is why nature has always spoken to men of their life and their death, 
of their loves and their griefs, and of their frailty in the face of the 
Infinite. 

16 ] 130 And lastly the Christian will contemplate reality as divine, 
as the direct reflection and the living call of God. 137 Creation is here 
taken as a natural revelation of God according to the words of St. Paul: 
For the invisible things of him, from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made. 138 But this con¬ 
templation can move in two different directions according as we regard 
creatures more especially as things, or more especially as signs. 130 In 
the first case we enter on the path of purely philosophical thought, ab¬ 
stract, technical, thoroughly purified. 140 The essential thing here is the 
argument: if anything exists, then God exists. 141 The starting-point 
matters little, or rather the more removed it is from sense the better. 

142 The classical metaphysics will simply set aside the fair and changeful 
face of things and concentrate on nothing but intelligible existence. 

143 It is not the spectacle but the analysis of creation that is in question 
here, and the analysis will lead us to a sufficient reason for the being of 
all things, and, in short, to that absolute Plenitude of Being we call God. 

144 This mode of knowledge is unshakeable, and on its own plane indis¬ 
pensable; but in its fully elaborated and strict form it will remain the 
preserve of the technician. 145 We are not speaking of it here, but of 
another knowledge, more spontaneous and simpler, aiming rather at a 
vision than at an analysis of creation. 

17] 140 For man possesses what may well be called spiritual instincts 
making him capable and desirous of the supreme values: truth, goodness, 
beauty. 147 He has one instinct moreover that synthetizes and trans¬ 
cends all the others, and aspires to the possession of Him Who is at once 
Truth and Goodness and Beauty. 148 This is the religious instinct. 
140 Thanks to it, God is on the horizon of human thought; He is divined 
and desired in advance; and so, on the least contact, He will be dis¬ 
covered. 17,0 At the spectacle of these created things which call to him 
with familiar looks, man will recognize—confusedly no doubt, but surely 
—the hand of the Divine Workman; and as to the others, the sea, the 
forest and the mountain, they speak to him of God by their power, their 
immensity and their purity. 131 Normally, this mode of knowing depends 
on the whole state of the soul. 17,2 It can be developed or spoilt by educa¬ 
tion; it comes to true fruition only in souls with clear and candid eyes, 
and their vision will gain immeasurably by humility, and purity, and 
detachment. 168 By humility: for at bottom it is a question of a tryst 
with God, Who does not give Himself except to the humble; and even 
creatures do not give up their secret save to those who open their hearts 
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to receive it. 1B4 By purity: for that alone gives the clear eye and the heart 
fraternal even to God, and so makes all reality transparent to the divine 
rays. 156 By detachment: since he who lays hold on creatures egoistically 
drags them down to his own level, and imprisons and darkens them by 
that very fact. 100 He who has no will to make himself poor will have his 
eyes blinded by his own riches, be they never so miserable, and things, 
for him, will lack savour and light. 167 The true contemplative approach 
to nature gains by a life of hardship. 158 A whole ascesis will be needed 
to achieve it, and that is why the wretched tourist will always miss the 
joy the climber knows as he pulls himself up to the topmost rock, 
exhausted by toil and parched with thirst, and there, between the silent 
snows and the dazzling sky, listens to the hymn of praise that goes up 
from all the earth to God. 

18 ] 159 We shall need something more, however, than a purely per¬ 
sonal effort, we shall need a gift of God, a grace that lights up the soul 
and material things, opens them to each other, and makes them enter 
into discourse together on their common Lord. 100 I have just now cited 
Guardini on the daemonic quality of water. 161 But water, for the purified 
soul, is another thing altogether—an instrument, an image, one of the 
most “speaking” of God’s creatures. 162 Tertullian, almost without intend¬ 
ing it, wrote the “praises of water” in connection with the sacrament of 
baptism: “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 168 And 
the earth was without form and void, and darkness covered the face of 
the deep, and the Spirit of God moved over the waters. 164 There, O 
man, art thou called upon to venerate in the first place the antiquity of 
the waters, that ancient substance; and next their dignity inasmuch as 
they were the seat of the divine Spirit, to Him, no doubt, more beautiful 
than all the rest. 166 For as yet there was but formless darkness without 
the adornment of stars, a gloomy deep, an earth unordered, a heaven 
unwrought; and water alone, always a perfect, joyous, and simple ma¬ 
terial substance, pure in itself, lay spread beneath the feet of God, as 
worthy to bear Him. 100 Why then be surprised that it was by the waters, 
mothers of harmony, that the ordering of the world was henceforth 
carried on by God?” . . . 

19 ] 107 Far from being a perilous or barely tolerated pastime, the con¬ 
sideration of creatures is traditional in the Church as a method of union 
with God. 168 To cite but one master, at once a mystic, a theologian and 
a poet, St. John of the Cross has left us a sketch of this way of return 
to God. 169 The soul that loves God seeks Him out by way of creatures, 
questions them—that is to say considers in them the work of their 
Creator—rejoices in this “trace of God,” and finally “in its vivid contem¬ 
plation and knowledge of created things the soul beholds such a multi¬ 
plicity of graces, powers and beauties wherewith God has endowed them, 
that they seem to be clothed with admirable beauty and supernatural 
virtue derived from the infinite supernatural beauty of the Very Face of 
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God, whose beholding of them clothes the heavens and the earth with 
beauty and joy, as it is written: Thou openest Thy hand and fillest with 
blessing every living creature ” 170 And all this beauty serves but to wound 
the soul and increase the anguish of its longing for the Beloved. 

20 ] 171 But the Christian does not merely contemplate creation, he 
does better: he consecrates it to God. 172 That is what it is for. 173 So 
fair it is that when he stands in its presence he has no choice: he must 
either adore it, or present it to the Lord. 174 Man’s final rdle is to bring 
about the return of all things to God by adoring, through them, Him who 
created them: Bencdicite opera omnia Domini Domino. 17C In point of 
fact this return is not to be effected save through Christ. 170 He it is who 
stands at the source of creation as its Exemplar; He it is who redeemed it 
and made it penetrable by grace; He it is who makes use of it to bring 
His own life to mankind; He it is who consecrates it to God; and this 
consecration is the Eucharist. 177 This is no merely poetical phrase, but a 
strict truth: it is by way of Christ that all things return to God, and so 
also inclusively the material creation. 178 It is, moreover, a traditional 
truth. 170 St. Irenaeus developed it very early with astonishing realism 
when he presented the Eucharist as the sacrifice of the first-fruits, bring¬ 
ing about the return of the creature to God. 180 Let us cite some frag¬ 
ments of this splendid text: “Christ commanded His disciples to offer up 
to God the first-fruits of His own creatures, not as if He stood in need 
of them, but that they themselves might be neither unfruitful nor thank¬ 
less. 181 He took into His hands his own creature of bread, saying: This 
is my Body. 182 And likewise the cup, another part of our created world, 
and this He confessed to be His Blood, teaching that this is the new 
oblation of the New Testament announced by the Prophet Malachi . . . 
183 For it behooves us to make an oblation to God, and in all things to be 
found thankful to God our Maker, offering up to Him with a pure mind, 
in faith unfeigned, in firmest hope and fervent love, the first-fruits of 
His own creation. . . . 

21 ] 184 We may bring this to a point and say: the world, tainted by 
sin but saved by Christ, returns to God at the Mass. 180 The Bread and 
the wine are fruits at once of the earth and of human effort: the Host 
and the Chalice represent the whole creation and all the toil of man— 

Car sur la fieur des pains et stir la fleur des vins. 

Fruit de la force humaine en tous lieux repartie , 

Dieu moissonne et vendange , et dispose (l ses fins 
La Chair et le Sang pour le calice et Vhostie . 

From the flower of bread and the flower of wine, 

Fruit of the earth and the toil of men, 

God has His harvest too, and His vintage, 

For ends of His own He gathers them up— 

For the Body and for the Blood, 

For Chalice and Host. 
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22 ] 180 Many days were needed and much labour and weariness, to 
bring corn and grape to fruition, and make of them bread and wine; and 
thus all human labour is resumed and offered and sanctified in the 
Eucharist. 187 The Christian contemplation of the universe is here pushed 
to its limit. 188 God’s holy creation is present before us in bread and in 
wine; but the substances of bread and wine have disappeared, they have 
become the Body and Blood of Christ. 189 The material veils remain 
which enable Christ to be present in our midst: veils that are real and 
consistent, for what remains of the bread and wine does not fail to 
nourish and refresh; veils that arc tenuous and transparent, since that 
which supports them and makes them to be there is Christ Himself. 
190 And thus, when our eyes are fixed on the Host they contemplate the 
earth in these real veils, in these true appearances, and faith, through 
them, seizes and recognizes its God. 

23 ] 191 And further: since bread and wine become the Body and 
Blood of Christ, they arc not simply sanctified but sanctifying. 192 They 
communicate to us the very Principle of all life and of all sanctity. 193 An 
astonishing mystery, and withal so beautiful! 194 This dull, opaque, and 
perilous matter has ceased to defeat our hopes. 195 It is spiritualized 
under our eyes, it vanishes into its Creator, it passes to God like the 
Sacred Humanity Itself; and finally, it is by this that we pass to God. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

Look up the exact meaning of the following words: (1) “luminous” (s.55), 
(2) “ambiguous” (s.90), (3) “ineradicable” (s.92), (4) “ambivalence” (s.94), 
(5) “ascesis” (s.158). 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

A precis is a very condensed summary of a book, of a chapter in a book, or 
of an essay, etc. Besides giving all the important ideas of the original in the 
order in which they occur, a good pr6cis, by proper connectives, indicates the 
relationship among those ideas. It omits all unessential illustrative and explana¬ 
tory material and confines itself to a bare statement of the essential ideas of 
the original. It is really only a careful sentence outline written continuously. 

This essay is developed in three major thought divisions: part I—paragraphs 
1-5; part II—paragraphs 6-10; and part III—paragraphs 11-23. 

The following paragraph is a pr6cis of part I of this essay. The words in 
brackets indicate the connection between the important ideas of the original. 

[Since] modern man sees himself more and more as a fragment of a universe 
which hides and takes the place of the true God, it is urgently necessary to 
reestablish the Christian view of the universe. (Par. 1) The most fundamental 
fact about the universe in [this] Christian view is that it has been created. 
(Par. 2) From the fact of creation, it necessarily follows that the whole world 
in all the variety of its mineral, plant, animal, and rational levels is an image of 
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God. (Par. 3) [But] creation is not merely a dead image of God; it is rather a 
vitally active thing, each of its parts driving on to attain its own perfection. 
Every creature, [then], is made to reveal God and to attain its own perfection, 
and it achieves the first purpose by realizing the second. (Par. 4) In [this] 
striving for perfection, by which it also gives glory to God, creation necessarily 
calls out to man for help, because only in man can it become conscious of its 
own ends and only with his help realize all its own latent perfections. (Par. 5) 
To test the perfection of a precis ask yourself these questions: Does it contain 
words and phrases that are not necessary to express the important ideas of the 
original? Are there important ideas in the original which it does not express? 
Do the connectives express the actual thought sequence of the original? 

Write a similar precis of the second and third parts of the essay, devoting a 
paragraph to each part. 

CONTENT AND SUGGESTIONS FOB WRITING 

I. Write a theme in which you develop further the stimulating idea in para¬ 
graph 5 that man is the brain of the universe in which it becomes conscious of 
itself and pushes on to new perfections which it cannot realize without man. 
Make your discussion vivid with concrete examples. 

ii. Take any one of the following topics and write a theme in which you 
contrast their potentialities for good or bad somewhat as the author does for 
water in this essay: oil, fire, wheat, wine. 

hi. Read Ecclesiasticus , Chapter 43 and Psalms 8, 103, 135, 139, and 148 
and show how the central ideas expressed in this essay are developed in them. 

iv. With evidence drawn from the parables of Christ, write a paper in which 
you show how He constantly used the visible world to give men the idea of 
the new kingdom He had come to found. 


THE FECUNDITY OF LIFE 

by Fulton J. Sheen 


1 ] 1 All life is enthusiastic. 2 * It is the very nature of life to be enthusi¬ 
astic, for all life tends to diffuse and communicate itself and even to 
overflow its perfections in order that others may share its joy of living. 
8 The old Greeks and scholastic philosophers used to express this truth 
in the principle “everything that is good tends to diffuse itself”; in 
modern times this same doctrine is more often put in biological language 
and expressed in these words: “All life a fecund.” 4 Both expressions, 
though clothed in different terminology, express the same truth, viz., that 
it is the nature of life to squander itself or generate other life. 

2 ] B There are four hierarchies of being to which this principle can 

From The Life of All Living (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1929), pp. 

43-85. 
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be applied—the chemical, the plant, the animal, and the rational. 6 While 
there is no life in the chemical order, there is a diffusion of the goodness 
which it possesses. 7 Water diffuses itself in steam. 8 The sun diffuses 
itself in light and heat. 0 The oxygen which is in the air diffuses itself 
in the waters of the sea, making possible the life of the fish which live 
in it. 

3 ] 10 In the plant kingdom there is not only a diffusion of matter but 
also of life; in other words, there is real fecundity. 11 The oak is good 
and diffuses itself in the generation of the acorn. 12 The tree is good and 
diffuses itself in the generation of fruits; the vine is good and diffuses 
itself in the generation of the grape; the bush is good and diffuses itself 
in the generation of the rose; the flower is good and diffuses itself in the 
generation of perfume; the plant is good and diffuses itself in the gen¬ 
eration of other plants. 

4 ] 13 The animal too is good and diffuses itself in the generation of 
its kind. 14 The sheep is good, and the fields abound with frolicking lambs; 
the bird is good, and the air is filled with the sweet song of its young. 
15 Even the smallest kinds of animals we know are not foreign to this law. 
l(i There is a kind of animal so small that it cannot be seen by the naked 
eye but only under a powerful microscope. 17 It is the paramecium which 
has only one cell. 18 It moves; it selects food; without lungs it can respire; 
without stomach it digests food; without heart or blood vessels it cir¬ 
culates the food within its structure, and without sense organs it is 
sensitive and responds to stimulation. 19 The usual method by which 
these animals diffuse themselves is by cell division. 20 A new cell begins 
to form on the parent cell, finally separates and grows, and this in turn 
repeats the process; thus two or three generations may be formed within 
an hour. 21 But whether one considers the life of these paramecia or 
that of the elephant, the principle still holds true in the animal order. 
22 Life is good and goodness diffuses itself. 28 Nature knows no excep¬ 
tion to the law that life is fecund. 24 Life generates other life. 

5 ] 25 Man has life, and life is fecund. 26 We dwell not on his physical 
fecundity for in this he is like to an animal—the process is the same. 
27 But we pass on to that higher kind of fecundity, namely, the generation 
and diffusion of thought. 28 Whenever we think, the mind begets an idea 
of the thing known which is spiritual like the faculty in which it resides. 
20 This forming of ideas by the mind is a veritable generation, the product 
of intellectual fecundity. 30 The idea generated does not drop outside 
the mind as the seed drops from the plant, or the fruit from the tree, 
or the progeny from the animal. 81 The idea remains in the mind, after 
it has been generated, distinct from the soul, and yet not separated 
from it, for when it is present, my soul sees it there, and when it is absent, 
my soul seeks it in the mind. 82 But the mind is not only fecund in gen¬ 
erating intellectual life; because it is good it tends to diffuse itself. 88 The 
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highest kind of communication is the communication of thought, and it 
is the sublimity of this communication which is the measure of the 
greatness not only of individuals but also of civilization. 34 All teaching 
is based on the possibility of such diffusion. 33 It is thought which rules 
the world. 36 “The thinker lives forever; the toiler dies in a day.” 

6 ] 37 In the material order, then, the diffusion is existential; in the 
plant order, the diffusion is vital; in the animal order, the communication 
is sensitive; in the human order, the diffusion is intellectual. 38 With an 
increase of life there is an increase in the immateriality and finesse of 
its fecundity. 30 Like a mighty pyramid rising to its peak, life rises with 
an increased stress on the spirituality of its fecundity. 40 And yet in 
none of these orders do we find the source of the fecundity of life. 

7 ] 41 Where seek it? 42 Why is life fecund? 43 If there is imperfect 
fecundity in imperfect life, shall there not be perfect fecundity in perfect 
life? 44 If the picture representing the rose is beautiful, shall not the rose 
be more beautiful? 43 If we receive only one 2,200,000,00()th part of the 
light of the sun, may it not be that we receive also just a faint participa¬ 
tion of that which is Perfect Fecundity? 40 No one can give that which he 
does not possess. 47 Shall not the giver of life have life? 48 Shall not the 
giver of fecundity be fecund? 

8 ] 40 But what is the nature of this Divine Fecundity? 50 If everything 
that is good diffuses itself, what is the nature of the diffusion of Perfect 
Goodness? 61 It is twofold: internal and external. 32 Internal diffusion is 
revealed to us in the Blessed Trinity. 33 God, it was said, was fecund. 
54 From all eternity He engenders His Word. 65 The Father thinks: He 
thinks a Thought. 56 That Thought is a Word, and the Word because gen¬ 
erated is called a Son. 57 And since love in its real meaning is the attrac¬ 
tion of those who communicate in life, it follows that there is a subsisting 
love between Father and Son, and this subsisting love which is distinct 
from both, though not separate, is the Holy Spirit. 

9 ] 58 This diffusion of Infinite Life in the communion of the Tme 
and the Good does not exhaust the Fecundity of God. 59 There are yet 
other kinds of diffusion which are free and external, and which depend 
upon the free choice of Almighty God. 00 God has no need of these ex¬ 
ternal manifestations. 01 He has no need of time in which to exist, for 
His existence is eternal. 62 He has no need of space for His sojourn, for 
His life is immense. 63 He finds in Himself the life of Infinite Variety, the 
amiable society of the Three persons in God. 64 If He wishes to create, or 
become Incarnate, or to live a mystic life, it is, in the words of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “Not on account of usefulness but on account of goodness.” 
85 From the free impulsion of His heart, without any constraint or duty 
or the inducement of merited love, God manifests Himself externally. 
60 He is, therefore, the only perfectly Liberal Being, because He alone 
acts not for His own benefit, but because of His goodness. 
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10 ] 67 But, though God freely wills to reveal himself to creatures, He 
does it only progressively. 08 He does not immediately draw the veil 
that hides His august majesty. 60 He merely gives His creatures little 
glimpses and reserves the full vision for heaven. 70 As centuries whirl 
around into space, He permits us to catch a few and furtive glances of His 
ineffable Greatness. 71 And each new revelation has made Him better 
known and better loved. 72 Have we not sometimes seen the sunlight 
passing through a prism and noticed how it was broken up into the seven 
colors of the spectrum varying from deep red to deep violet? 73 In just 
such a fashion as this the wonderful nature of God is broken up for our 
intelligence in the three-fold diffusion of Divine Life: Creation , the In¬ 
carnation > and the Church ; God shines through the prism of Creation 
and reveals His attributes; He shines through the prism of the Incarna¬ 
tion and reveals His inmost nature; he shines through the prism of the 
Church and reveals the Life of His Incarnate Son. 74 If God had never 
chosen to reveal Himself by these progressive manifestations, we should 
never have been able to know Him well, just as we could never have 
seen the colors hidden in the white light of the sun unless they had 
passed through the prism. 

11 ] 75 The first act by which God revealed His riches is Creation. 
76 But why did God create the world? 77 God created the world for the 
same reason we find it difficult to keep a secret—because it is good, and 
goodness tends to diffuse itself. 78 God could not keep the secret of His 
Perfections, and the telling of the secret to nothingness was Creation. 
7U God is good and He wills that others share in His perfections. 

12 ] 80 So Order spoke and said to Chaos: Rule. 81 Out from the finger¬ 
tips of God there tumbled planets and worlds; stars were thrown in 
their orbits and spheres into space. 82 The great march of worlds began, 
and yet with all this novelty and newness, His goodness was not increased. 
83 There were more beings, but no more Being; there were more good 
things, but no more Goodness; there were more true things, but no more 
Truth; there were more merciful creatures, but no more Mercy. 84 How 
could there be more when all creation is nothing but a reflection of the 
Divine Being, Goodness, and Truth? 85 Just as my own image is revealed 
in a mirror without ever destroying the original, so too in a far superior 
way is God revealed,in creation without losing anything of Himself. 
80 There is no diminution of His substance in creating, any more than 
there is a diminution of the substance of the seal when it leaves its im¬ 
print on the wax. 

13 ] 87 Just as the waters of the sea reflect the light of the moon and 
mirror its glamour, so too does all visible creation reveal the attributes of 
God. 88 And because no creature could possibly reflect all His perfections 
He multiplied and diversified creatures, so that what one lacks the other 
might supply. 80 Thus the totality of the universe, like a great orchestra 
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made up of many instruments, proclaims His perfections more than 
any one creature, however perfect, could do. 00 Every object which the 
mind can discern is a letter of the living Word of God. 01 Some men, 
always children mentally, play with the alphabet blocks as so many mean¬ 
ingless toys, never dreaming to spell the word, until it is too late—when 
the universe is taken away. 92 Others, there are, who see meaning in the 
blocks, and it is these who learn to read the sentence that stands in the 
primer of life: God made the world. 

14 ] 98 But the manifestations of God in the works of His hands are 
very meagre. 94 They are merely vestiges of God and not direct revela¬ 
tions. 05 I may see the painting of the “Crucifixion” by Fra Angelico in 
the Convent of San Marco in Florence. 00 1 may stand enraptured before 
his great masterpiece, and may divine something of the nature of the 
artist, the depth of his inspiration, the finesse of his technique, the beauty 
of his soul; but still I have much to learn about him which his word, his 
looks, or his very person would reveal to me. 07 The picture would never 
reveal his inmost thoughts. 08 So it is with Almighty God. 00 The white 
light of His nature shining through the prism of creation breaks up into 
faint expressions of His Infinite Perfections. 100 As great as creation is, 
and as eloquently as the heavenly spheres speak forth the wisdom of 
God, there is nothing in it which reveals the inner life of God. 101 A 
stone, for example, resembles me inasmuch as I have existence; an animal 
resembles me inasmuch as I am conscious; but there is nothing in all 
visible creation which resembles me in that one thing which makes me 
a man—namely, my intellect. 102 So it is with God. 103 A stone reflects 
God, because it has existence; a plant reflects God, because it is living; 
an animal reflects God, because it is conscious; a man reflects God, 
because he has an intellect and a will; but there is nothing which reflects 
the inmost life of God, Divinity. 

15 ] 104 Hence some other manifestation is necessary to reveal the in¬ 
ner and perfect Life of God. 100 Once more God shines through the prism, 
this time not through the prism of Creation, but through the prism of the 
Incarnation. 100 One night there went out over the stillness of the evening 
breeze, out over those white chalky hills of Bethlehem, a cry, a gentle 
cry, the cry of a new bom babe. 107 “The Word became flesh and dwelt 
amongst us.” 108 Earth did not hear the cry, for the earth slept; men did 
not hear the cry, for they did not know that a Child could be greater 
than a man; the sea did not hear the cry, for the sea was filled with its 
own voice; kings did not hear the cry, for they did not know that a King 
could be bom in a stable; empires did not hear the cry, for empires did 
not know that an Infant could hold the reins that steer suns and worlds 
in their courses. 109 But shepherds and philosophers heard the cry, for 
only the very simple and the very learned know that the heart of a God 
can cry out in the cry of a Child. 110 And they came with gifts—and 
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adored, and so great was the dignity of the babe that they could not 
help crying out: “Emmanuel; God is with us.” 111 God revealed Himself 
to men again. 112 This time He shone through the prism of the Incarna¬ 
tion and brought Divine Life to human life. 

16 ] 113 For the first time in the history of the redeemed universe is 
the Divine Life personally bound up with human nature. 114 That very 
life of God that passes from Father to Son in the eternal generation of 
the Trinity, now passes into the world and assumes a human nature like 
our own, graces it with the plenitude of His Divinity, and gives us that 
message of hope: “I am come that you may have life and that in abund¬ 
ance”—not the physical life which dies, but the spiritual life which 
endureth unto life everlasting. 

17 ] 115 Men now began to hear answers to those terrible questions 
which the Greeks had asked: If God is alone, how is He happy? 116 If He 
is one, what does He think about? 117 If He is alone, whom does He love? 
118 The answer was the Trinity, that inmost life of God, that fullness and 
fruitfulness of Knowledge and Love which is the source of the ineffable 
bliss of the society of the Three Persons in One God. 119 And as He who 
brought the secret of the Trinity over the earth seeking for a place to lay 
His head, while the foxes had their holes and the birds their nests, the 
world began to understand how much God must love the world when He 
sent into it His only begotten Son. 120 And when he told men the story of 
the prodigal son and taught them to pray thus: “Our Father,” then they 
realized what a blessed privilege it was to be a brother of Jesus Christ, 
and a son of the Father. 121 And finally when men heard a cry ringing 
out over the muffled sound of steel sinking through sinews and fibres 
of hands raised only to bless: “Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do,” they began to understand the worth of a soul. 122 It was 
as if the lesson were being driven in their souls like a spear into His 
heart; the lesson that certainly, in the words of St. Augustine, if a “man 
is sufficient for a God, then God ought to be sufficient for man.” 

18 ] 123 And yet, if Christ is the Eternal Son of God, true God and 
true man, if to the mystery of the Trinity there is now added the mystery 
of the Incarnation, how can thirty-three years of earthly sojourn exhaust its 
beauty or reveal its plenitude? 124 If an eternity is not long enough to 
contemplate the beauty of the Son, how could thirty-three years be long 
enough to contemplate the beauty of the Word made flesh? 125 That 
short span did little more than suggest the beauties of that Divine Life 
amongst us. 120 Feeble minds simply had to have that brilliant light, 
“the Light of the World,” broken up for them. 127 The life of Christ must 
shine through the prism once more that it may easily enter into puny 
hearts. 128 And so the white light, Lumen de Lumine, shines through the 
prism of the Church, and Christ is revealed in it and in His Sacraments. 

19 ] 129 The Church is Christ and Christ is the Church, and until this 
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equation is understood, there can never be an understanding of how 
Christ prolongs His Incarnation beyond Galilee and His Infallibility be¬ 
yond the first years of the Christian era. 130 The Incarnation is the union of 
the Word with an individual human nature. 131 The continuation of the 
Incarnation is the union of Christ with every individual human nature 
in the world. 132 The personal union in the Incarnation is the prelude to 
the mystical union in the Church. 133 In becoming Incarnate, the Word 
assumed a human body which became the instrument of His message, 
His teachings, His miracles, and even His Redemption. 134 Possessing a 
body He could suffer as man; being God his sufferings had an infinite 
value. 138 But He "assumed” another body; this time not an individual, 
physical one, but a mystical one, a body made up of all baptized souls, 
and this mystic body which is the Church has as its head the historical 
Christ born in Bethlehem and crucified in Jerusalem. 136 We are other 
Christs as an individual fact, and the Church is the Mystic Body of Christ, 
as a social fact. 

20 ] 137 The Church then is the continuation of the Incarnation. 138 It 
is the Kingdom of Jesus Christ; “It is His throne, His sanctuary, His 
tabernacle. 130 Let us say something more profound. 140 It is Jesus Christ 
diffused and communicated.” 141 But how is He diffused and communi¬ 
cated in His Church? 142 He is communicated chiefly by the Holy Sacri¬ 
fice of the Mass and the seven Sacraments. 143 The Mass is an act, not a 
prayer recited. 144 It is the immortal sacrifice of Christ renewed on our 
altars. 

21 ] 145 The Sacraments are the communication of the life of God. 

146 And there is a parallel between the physical and the spiritual life. 

147 There are seven elements necessary for our physical life: five for 
our life as individuals, and two for our life as members of society. 148 As 
individuals, first, we must be bom; second, we must grow; third, we must 
nourish ourselves; fourth, we must heal our wounds; and fifth, drive out 
all traces of infirmity and disease. 140 As social beings, first, we must have 
order and government; and second, we must pass on our life to posterity. 
150 These seven elements are also required in the spiritual order; there 
they are called the seven Sacraments. 151 First, we must be born: that is 
Baptism; second, we must grow spiritually and reach the stage of Christian 
vitality; that is Confirmation; third, we must nourish our souls on the 
Bread of Life: that is the Eucharist; fourth, we must bind up our spiritual 
wounds: that is Penance; fifth, we must root out all traces of spiritual 
infirmities: that is Extreme Unction. 152 But we also are social beings. 
158 We need government and a source of unity and a priesthood: that is 
Holy Orders. 164 We need to continue the existence of the race: that is 
Matrimony. 158 Thus the spiritual life is a perfection of the physical life, 
and the seven Sacraments instituted by Christ are so many channels 
of that Divine Life whose reservoir is Calvary. 
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22 ] 106 Beginning with a simple fact confirmed by daily observation, 
namely that all life is fecund, and understanding that fact in terms of the 
principle: goodness is diffusive of itself, we have been led to a greater 
and better understanding not only of the material world, but of the 
spiritual world as well. 157 Very simply, the rose that diffuses itself in its 
perfume is feebly revealing the key which helps us to understand the 
three great manifestations of Gods goodness—Creation, the Incarnation, 
and the Church. 

23 ] ir,s In retrospect, witness that long and beautiful Procession of 
Life. 150 First there is an Eternal Procession of that Life from Father to 
Son in the unity of the Holy Spirit. xwt Then by a free act of God, and 
from out this Infinite Ocean of Life, life comes like an uncreated splendor. 
161 There is an instantaneous flash, the first visibility of the invisible God, 
and there lay outspread the broad world of angels, throbbing with light, 
and the brightness that silvered them was the reflection of Divine Life. 
102 Then there is a flame of an intolerable battle and the flash of arch- 
angelic spears, and Michael’s war-cry summons his hosts to victory. 

24 ] io3 The p r o C ession of Life moved on. 104 A fiat is pronounced to 
nothingness, and planets and worlds drop from the finger-tips of God 
and tumble into space. 10fi There is a wonderful and palpitating thing 
moving about these worlds and lingering on the banks of Eden’s four¬ 
fold river. 1(10 It is the life of God in Adam and Eve. 107 Then there is a stir 
among the fallen angels and paradise is overcast with shades; divine life 
passes out of the world and an angel with a flaming sword is stationed 
at the gates of the garden of paradise lest returning they should eat of the 
fruit of the tree of life and live forever. 

25 ] 108 The Procession of Life moved on. 100 An angel darts out from 
the white throne of Light, out of the West and out of the darkness that 
lay over the earth. 170 Over the plains of Esdraelon he wheeled and down, 
to the city of Nazareth. 171 A Virgin was there kneeling in morning prayer. 
172 She lifted her head, and an Angel from the throne of Light stood by her 
side. 173 “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee.” 174 These were not 
words; they were the Word, the Word that was come to abide with her. 
17n “And the Word became flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 170 The angels 
wings outstretched in parting threw the shadow of a cross across the 
room. 

26 ] 177 The Procession of Life moved on, and the shadow became 
reality; one day the blood of the Word-made-flesh dried on the cross of 
Calvary, and a soldier came and opened the side with a lance. 

27 ] 178 And the Procession of Life moved on—the Procession of Blood 
and Water; blood the price of our redemption and water the symbol of 
our regeneration. 
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EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

I. One student (assigned by the teacher) will look up “august” (s.68) in 
the Oxford Dictionary and give a report to the class on its origin and the history 
of its life in English. 

n. A. Look up the exact meaning of the following words: 

(1) “fecund” (s.3) (2) “spiritual” (s.28) (3) “faculty” (s.28) 

(4) “subsisting” (s.57) (5) “liberal” (s.66) (6) “furtive” (s.70) 

(7) “ineffable” (s.70) (8) “attribute” (s.87) 

B. How is the idea of “fecundity” (s.3) related to the idea of “diffusion” 
and “communication” (s.2)? Is Sheen saying the same thing here that Newman 
said in the phrase “good is prolific”? 

hi. Look up the etymology of the following words and indicate whether the 
root meaning appears in Sheen’s use of them: 

(1) “enthusiasm” (s.2) (2) “hierarchy” (s.5) (3) “progeny” (s.30) 

(4) “impulsion” (s.65) (5) “inducement” (s.65) (6) “vestige” (s.94) 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

I. State the subject matter and theme of the essay. 

II. Make a careful sentence outline of the essay based on the following 
major thought divisions: 

I (pars. 1-6); II (pars. 7-21); III (pars. 22-27). Introduce the necessary sub¬ 
divisions into each of these major divisions. 

hi. Show how the last paragraphs (22-27) are almost a precis of the whole 
essay. 

iv. What is the point Bishop Sheen is trying to prove in pars. 2, 3, and 4? 
What method of proof is he employing? 

EFFECTIVE DICTION 

I. Point out as many places as you can in the passage where Bishop Sheen 
has obtained a clearer and more emphatic expression of his ideas through the 
use of either specific or concrete words. 

II. Find at least ten figures of speech (similes or metaphors) in the passage 
and analyze them diagrammatically according to the pattern given in the exer¬ 
cises following The Ladder of Being. 

PUNCTUATION 

Account by rule for every punctuation mark in the following sentences: 
5,10,12,14,17, 20, 28, 31, 37, 51, 53, 57, 61, 63, 73, 89, 101. 

SUBORDINATION AND PARALLELISM 
FOR EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 

Before the following exercises are executed, the sections on “subordination” 
and “parallelism” should be studied in the Handbook. 
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I. SUBORDINATION 

A. Copy the sentences indicated below, and indicate the main clause by 
keeping it Hush with the left-hand margin and the subordinate clauses by in¬ 
denting them one inch. 

B. Underline the word or words in the subordinate clauses that indicate 
how the clause is related to the main clause, and state the nature of the sub¬ 
ordinate clause (e.g. causal, relative, adversative, etc.). 

C. Where there are parallel constructions within either the main or the 
subordinate clauses indicate them by writing them on separate and equally in¬ 
dented lines. 

For example, ss.2 and 21 would be written as follows: 

All life tends to diffuse 

and communicate itself 
and even to overflow its perfections 
in order that others may share its joy of living. 

(purpose) 

But whether one considers the life of the paramecia 
(adversative) or that of the elephant 

the principle still holds true in the animal order. 

The sentences: 17, 26, 28, 31, 39, 43-45, 50, 51, 57, 59, 61, 66, 67, 70, 74, 
75, 84, 88, 91, 92, 100, 103, 108, 114, 115, 118, 119-124, 127, 129. 

II. PARALLELISM 

A. Copy pars. 2 and 4, and differentiate between main and subordinate 
clauses as directed under I. 

B. Indicate all examples of parallelism (of verbs, nouns, phrases, clauses) 
by writing the parallel constructions on separate parallel and equally indented 
lines. 

C. Underline the words that introduce the parallel members of the sen¬ 
tence or sentences. 

For example, ss.13 and 16 would be written as follows: 

In the plant kingdom there is 

not only a diffusion of water 
but also of life; 

in other words there is real fecundity. 

There is a kind of animal so small 

that it cannot be seen by the naked eye 
(result) but only under a microscope. 

D. What is the effect of the constant repetition of the parallel construction 
in these two paragraphs? 

E. Follow the same directions given in II for pars. 24, 25, 26, 27. 

F. These paragraphs are predominantly narrative. What type of sentence 
(simple, compound, or complex) predominates in them? Is this predominant 
type suitable for narrative? Why? 

G. Copy the following sentences, and indicate the parallel constructions 
as directed above: 
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The sentences: 37, 47, 48, 64, 73, 83, 92, 95, 96, 101, 105, 106, 108, 128, 
134, 154. 

H. The following sentences are all compound. Be able to show that the 
thoughts expressed in the separate clauses of each sentence are of equal impor¬ 
tance—coordinate, therefore, and not subordinate to one another. 

The sentences: 55, 56, 73, 78, 81, 82, 85, 87, 128, 134, 154. 

EMPHASIS AND VARIETY IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

Before doing the following exercises, the material in the Handbook on 
“emphasis” and “variety” in sentence structure should be studied. 

i. The chief rhetorical devices for emphasizing important ideas are: 
(a) climax , (b) suspense (periodic structure), (c) balance , (d) repetition , 
(e) placing important or “pivotal” words at the end of the sentence. 

Sheen has employed every one of these devices in this passage to emphasize 
his important ideas. 

A. Read through the passage again and mark at least three outstanding 
examples of each of these devices and be able to show how they do emphasize 
the important idea as Sheen employs them. 

B. What device does he employ most frequently to obtain emphasis? 

n. In the exercises following Feeney’s essay on The Ladder of Being five 
methods of procuring variety and emphasis in sentences were listed. 

Exercise: Show how these devices have produced a pleasant variety in the 
sentence structure of the following paragraphs of Sheen’s essay: 2, 5, 7, 8, 9 
10, 15, 22, 25. 

CONTENT 

i. What is the connection in thought between the statement that “life is 
enthusiastic” (s.l) and the “joy of living” mentioned in s.2? 

II. Who were the old Greek and scholastic philosophers? How were the 
scholastic related to Greek philosophers? 

in. In s.33 Sheen says that the highest kind of communication is the com¬ 
munication mentioned in pars. 2, 3, and 4. Where does Sheen give his reasons 
for the superiority of this communication of thought over the other kind? 

iv. In s.59 Sheen speaks of a “free and external” manifestation or communica¬ 
tion of God as opposed to the “necessary and internal” communication. What is 
the “external” communication? Why is it free? Has Sheen himself answered 
these questions? 

v. Distinguish among the “constraint,” “duty,” and “inducement of merited 
love” mentioned in s.65. 

vi. A. Specify how God has “progressively” (s.67) revealed Himself to man 
in the course of the history of the world. 

B. What three big steps have been made in that progressive revelation? 

C. What does God reveal of Himself in each of these revelations? 

D. Why does each of them make Him better known and loved? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITTEN . WORK 

i. Using the following statement as a topic sentence write a paragraph in 
which you develop it by multiple examples, as Sheen proves his point in pars. 
2, 3, and 4: “A love for music of some kind is almost universal.” 
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n. Write a short theme of three or four paragraphs on the following topic: 
Gods Amazing World. 

“From sky to sod, 

The world's unfolded blossom smells of God.” 

Pay special attention to proper subordination in your sentence structure, and 
use parallelism and balance of structure wherever they may be effective. 

in. Write a one sentence summary in parallel construction of two of the fol¬ 
lowing poems. Each sentence must contain only one main subject and one main 
predicate; in other words it must be a simple or a complex and not a compound 
sentence. The predicates, of course, can be compound. 

The Poems: J. J. Daly, S.J.: Raison d’Etre; L. Johnson: Cadgwith; F. Thomp¬ 
son: To a Snowflake; Wordsworth: The World Is Too Much with Us. 

iv. Study Charts I and II in the rear of the book and relate them to the con¬ 
tents of this essay. 

A NOTE fO UNIT III 

For a poetic expression of some of the ideas developed in this Unit the 
following poems might be read: J. J. Daly, Raison d'Etre; G. M. Hopkins, 
Pied Beauty , The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo; Herbert, The 
Pulley; Francis Thompson, To a Snowflake , In No Strange Land; Emily 
Dickinson, I Never Saw a Moor . 
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Understanding the Origins 
of Western Civilization 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WEST 


Christopher Dawson, in discussing the elements that went into the 
making of Europe, says that Europe owes its intellectual culture to 
Greece, its political organization to Rome, and its spiritual unity to the 
Catholic Church. He then goes on to say that these three elements taken 
together were the formative force which shaped Western civilization but 
that the materials shaped by these forces were the barbarians of the north. 
“It was the barbarians who provided the human material out of which 
Europe has been fashioned. They are the gentes (the nations) as against 
the imperium (the empire) and the ecclesia (the Church)—the source of 
the national element in European life.” 

To the development of western civilization, Greece, therefore, con¬ 
tributed intellectual culture (a sense of the true, the good, and the beauti¬ 
ful). Rome assimilated some of this culture and spread it throughout the 
Roman Empire, adding political organization and codified law; the Church 
assimilated much of the culture of Greece and of the law and political 
order of Rome, added a supernatural knowledge of God and a new sense 
of man’s dignity and supernatural destiny, and brought this new complex 
of culture, law, and faith to the barbarians who put the stamp of their 
own national traits upon the final culture of the West. 

These component elements of western civilization are represented in the 
following diagram: 

( sense of the true 
sense of the good 
sense of the beautiful 

Wmomously developed human being 
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rome — political organization — 
law 


sense of justice 
sense of duty 
sense of civic concord 


the good citizen 

( assimilation ) 

imitation [ of some of Greek culture 
dissemination J 


CHURCH — f about God 

faith in revealed truth] about man 


sense of dignity of man' 
as child of God 
j faith in man’s supramun- 
[ dane destiny 


the completely developed Christian 


+ 


'dissemination 

assimilation 


} 


of much of Greek culture and of 
Roman law and order 


barbarians— national traits = the final, cultured Christian of the West 

+ assimilation of new culture (complex of Greek culture, 
Roman law, Christian faith) 

The composite of Western Civilization 

Form _ 

(Soul) 

Matter _ 

(Body) 


Greek 

Culture 

Roman 

Law 

Christian 

Faith 

Barbarian Races 


Contemporary Threat to Western Civilization = traditional balance dis¬ 
turbed 


Greek Culture 


Roman Law 


—From within the West 

—neglected 

(supplanted by 
materialism) 


From without (Russia) 


—despised 

(supplanted by 
atheistic materialism) 


—broken 


—denied 


Christian Faith 
Personal liberty 
Personal dignity 

National Traits 


—neglected 
—exaggerated 
—undermined 

—exaggerated 


—denied 
—annihilated 
—annihilated 

—exaggerated 


If continued, this means disintegration of western civilization from within 
ox annihilation from without. 
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GREEK IDEALISM 

by H. R. James 


11 1 One of the ends of life, and therefore one of the ends of educa¬ 
tion, is to understand our place in the universe, our relation to our sur¬ 
roundings, human and physical; and so the relation of our civilization to 
the factors that have made it what it is. 2 For everything about us has a 
history, and if we know something of the history, we understand the 
thing better. 8 He is but ill-educated who cannot read with intelligence 
the literature of his country, understand broadly how it comes to be 
clothed in the shapes in which it is expressed, respond to the appeals it 
makes to ideas and emotions through words which store up literary 
energy and give it forth, as radium stores and gives out physical energy; 
who cannot apprehend the terms in which the sciences indispensable for 
the conduct of his everyday life name their elements and processes; who 
has no vision of the background of his religious worship, his standards 
of conduct and taste, and the social and political institutions of the nation 
to which he belongs. 

2 ] 4 Modern civilization is a complex thing; but in England our civili¬ 
zation is mainly traceable to three sources for its elements, Anglo-Saxon, 
Hebrew, Hellenic. 5 To the Anglo-Saxon element we owe the framework 
of our social and political institutions and our language. 6 The basis of the 
English language is, as the name English imports, Anglo-Saxon; so are our 
main social and political institutions (kings, lords, earls, shires, and town¬ 
ships), though these have been deeply modified by Norman-French 
influences through the Norman Conquest (as words like “Court,” “county,” 
“manor,” “jury,” “Parliament,” show). 7 Our religion comes to us from the 
Hebrews; its moral energy from the Hebrew prophets, although it is at 
the same time necessary to recognize that Christian theology and the 
Christian church were shaped under powerful Greek influences. 8 To 
Greek sources we must ascribe the impulses that have given us our science, 
our literature, our drama, our art, our criticism. 9 The foundation of all 
European speculation in history, philosophy, politics, in ethics and aes¬ 
thetics, were laid by Greek thinkers. 10 Our ideas on all these subjects are 
derived from theirs. 

3 ] 11 Language is here extraordinarily illuminating. 12 We cannot 
speak of a modem science without using Greek words: biology, meteor- 
ology, psychology, seismology, aeronautics, all carry a plain meaning to 

From Our Hellenic Heritage (London: The Macmillan Company, 1921), I, 3-15. 
Used with the permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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any one who knows Greek . 13 Physician and surgeon are both Greek words 
(the latter much disguised ). 14 So are astronomy and astrology, geometry, 
geography, and geology. 15 Even "cinema” is Greek monstrously mispro¬ 
nounced, not to speak of biography and gramophone; we use Greek to 
dignify a base product of the time when a "jazz band” becomes a "synco¬ 
pated orchestra.” 10 The brandies into which we divide poetry are called 
by Greek names, epic, lyric, elegiac, didactic; and "poetry” itself is Greek: 
a "poet” is in plain English a “maker,” and that is what old English called 
him . 17 Drama is a Greek word; so are tragedy, comedy, critic. 18 Idea and 
theory and practice are Greek words; "atomic energy” is a Greek phrase. 
10 History is a Greek invention; so is philosophy; ethical is Greek for 
moral. 20 The list may be enlarged indefinitely; but very brief considera¬ 
tion is enough to suggest what and how much we owe to the Greeks. 

4 ] 21 In this way, it is true, we get only a very crude idea of the debt 
of our civilization to Greece . 22 Our chief debt is different, something sub¬ 
tler and deeper. 28 It is the Greek spirit. 24 What that is, is difficult to put 
into words, as air is, as light and life are. 25 A sense of it comes of itself as 
the slow result of familiarity with the works of Greek genius in poetry, in 
art, in prose literature; with Greek life as expressed in institutions and 
history; but its effluences interpenetrate our own life and literature and 
affect our modes of thought, feeling and action, when least we are aware 
of them. 26 It is Greek life itself, social, political, imaginative, speculative— 
or rather certain aspects of Greek life and thought revealed in the litera¬ 
ture of different epochs, which have so much that is valuable to com¬ 
municate. 

5 ] 27 There is first the vivid picture of the life of a far-off heroic age 
portrayed for us in the Iliad and Odyssey , with its code of chivalry, and 
its domestic manners so like our own at many points and yet so different. 
28 It matters little whether the manners are those of some by-gone age 
which the poet recalls and idealizes, or those of his own age which he 
throws back into the past and sees through an imaginative glamour. 29 It is 
the picture itself, whether portraiture or artistic creation—so complete, 
so intimate; it is the simplicity, the naivete, the charm of the domestic re¬ 
lations, the vivid fulness of the public life in peace and war, that have 
value; a value that is as fresh today and as real, as when the poems were 
chanted by bards at festivals in Ionia. 30 We can be as thoroughly at home 
in Homers world as in our own; we can know it as well; or better, because 
we see what in essentials are our own code and our own standard finding 
play in a simpler and franker medium. 81 It is a world appreciably nearer 
to us than the social world of historic Greece and Rome. 32 Who would 
not, if he could, have shared in the morning freshness of that feigned 
Greek world, as it lives in the sounding music of the lliad.and Odyssey; 
have watched from the heights where the gods sat through the battles 
in the plain of Troy; have journeyed in a chariot with Telemachus to the 
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court of Helen's Sparta, or followed with Odysseus Nausicaa's wagon 
into the city of the Phaeacians? 88 The Tale of Troy has delighted succes¬ 
sive generations of men, not only among the Greeks, but among all nations. 
84 If we read the Iliad and Odyssey , this delight will be ours, too. 

6 ] 38 The Iliad and Odyssey , though in all probability founded in in¬ 
cidents which really happened before the record of history begins, and 
dealing with persons some of whom were real, are works in which 
the imagination of the poet has created large part of his material out of 
his artistic purpose: they are poetry, not history. 30 Centuries later the 
Greeks were victorious in a great conflict, the results of which affect our 
lives deeply today. 37 In Greece through the intervening centuries the 
ideal of political liberty, much as we understand it now, had grown up in 
a number of small self-governing states, in which free institutions had de¬ 
veloped with wonderful richness and variety. 38 In Asia political develop¬ 
ments had uniformly taken shape in widely extended military empires 
under monarchical rule. 39 In the fifth century B.C. the vigorous life of the 
small Hellenic city-states was threatened with extinction by the last and 
most widely extended of these empires, the Persian, which had rapidly 
built up a vast dominion stretching from India to the Aegean Sea, and 
then begun to over-spread Europe. 40 The Greeks resisted the attempts 
of Persia to conquer them and so saved Europe the idea of constitutional 
government. 41 The history of the conflict and the fame of Marathon, 
Thermopylae, and Salamis have been an inspiration to the defenders of 
free institutions through all succeeding ages. 

7 ] 42 It was in the centuries of quiet growth before this struggle, when 
the Greeks had been left to shape their mode of life and their institu¬ 
tions free from outside interference, that they developed gradually a 
distinctive form of civilization, contrasting both with the rude customs 
of northern barbarians and with the highly organized civilizations of 
eastern nations. 43 The Greeks themselves had become conscious of this 
difference: they called themselves Hellenes, and the aggregate of Hellenic 
communities, Hellas. 44 For Hellas and for Hellenic civilization they 
fought against Persia; and when the victory was won, the energy gener¬ 
ated in the struggle carried Greek genius on to its supreme achievements 
in art and literature. 45 Hellas emerged with new spiritual strength from 
the fight for freedom; but the city-states of Hellas failed ever to unite 
into one great and free national state. 46 Within a century and a half of 
their great deliverance, through want of capacity for this permanent 
combination, the Hellenic city-states lost the separate political inde¬ 
pendence, which they had prized over much; but their work for the 
civilization of Europe and the world was already accomplished. 

8 ] 47 The great age of Hellas bequeathed to Europe ideas in every 
department of action and thought which have been living forces through 
the ages and are living forces today. 48 For what most of all distinguished 
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the Greeks from all other races before or since was their power of thought. 
40 They reasoned about everything and sought to make the universe and 
human society intelligible. 50 Where other races lost themselves in be¬ 
wildered wonderment and in vague awe of the infinite, or remained at 
the stage of helpless superstition with minds stolidly inert, the Greeks 
boldly asked questions and set their minds to understand and judge. 
r>1 If we summed up our debt to Hellas in the briefest possible way, we 
might say that the Greeks gave us “ideas.” 82 They gave us ideas—clear 
ideas, about education, about art, about life, and conduct; about govern¬ 
ment. 83 The Greeks invented philosophy and history; and above all, 
they laid the foundations of what we know as science. r>4 It is worth while 
to say something briefly about each of these gifts. . . . 

9 ] 88 Education, the Greeks held, should be equally of body and 
mind; the doctrine of the mens sana in corpore sano was originally theirs. 
88 They carried it out practically in their educational schemes in the 
different stages; the health of the mind must be grounded first in the 
health of the body. 67 Hence the importance they attached to physical 
education, the training of the body. 83 “To be a good citizen and to be a 
good thinker a man must be in good physical condition.” 80 Education 
therefore for the Greeks consisted of “Music” and “Gymnastic”: gym¬ 
nastic, to exercise and train the body; music to discipline the mind; while 
music and gymnastic together moulded the character. 60 Gymnastic was 
to give courage and endurance and the robuster virtues; music, which 
includes literary studies, humanizes, purifies, and uplifts. 61 The reasoned 
theory of this education is found in Plato’s Republic , but Plato drew 
his theory from the best of contemporary practice; and the elements of 
that practice, especially on the physical side, had come down from 
the heroic past. 63 In Homer we find established the custom of holding 
athletic contests; for instance there are games held at Patroclus’ funeral; 
and out of tliis custom grew the great national athletic meetings at 
Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus of Corinth. 63 The custom of holding 
meetings for athletic sports we certainly learnt from Greek example. . . . 
64 The Olympic Games are avowedly an imitation of the Olympic Games 
held by the Greeks once every four years at Olympia in Elis. 

10 ] 66 Of all nations in the world the Greeks had the most discriminat¬ 
ing sense of the beautiful. 60 They were keenly sensitive to beauty, and 
they made trained judgment of what is beautiful and ugly a main part 
of education. 67 As a consequence of this they carried certain of the arts 
to a perfection unattained either before or since. 68 Greek masterpieces to 
this day remain the standard of perfection. 69 The rules the Greeks thought 
out are accepted as the canons of critical judgment. 70 This is particularly 
true of sculpture. .... 

11 ] 71 Measure and symmetry are the central principles of Greek 
art. 72 A perfect work of art is one you cannot alter by a stroke, either 
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added or taken away, without spoiling it. 73 Greek art idealizes, yet takes 
reality always as the ultimate standard. 74 It rules out the grotesque and 
the merely conventional. 7n The Greeks thought out the principles of 
artistic representation more clearly than other men, and therefore the 
standards recognized by the Greeks remain the universal standards by 
which the art of other times and other races may be tested. . . . 

12 ] 70 Measure, proportion, and symmetry are similarly the guiding 
principles of Greek architecture. 77 The vast temples, tombs, and palaces 
of Egypt and Babylonia, the noblest of our Gothic cathedrals, the Taj 
Mahal, or the Pearl Mosque at Agra, or the Golden Temple at Rangoon, 
may in various ways rival or excel the temples of the Greeks; but the 
Greek temple in its austere simplicity has a dignity and perfection of 
its own. 78 In their building the Greeks understood and used secrets of 
proportion and laws of symmetry, and a subtle management of curved 
lines, which they made into a science, the rudiments of which have only 
recently been re-discovered by study of their surviving works. 

13 ] 79 Though play-acting is natural to man, as we see in children’s 
delight in make-believe, only three races have originated the drama 
independently as a form of art, the Chinese, the Hindus, and the Greeks. 
80 Europe owes its drama entirely to the Greeks. 81 Our modern theatres 
and plays, in spite of differences which in the course of two thousand years 
have disguised the connection, are derived from the drama perfected 
in Attica in the fifth century B.C. 82 The Greeks passed on their theatrical 
practice to the Romans, who modified it in various ways. 83 Then with 
the break-up of the ancient world, the rise of Christianity, and the coming 
of the barbarians, the drama perished for a time. 84 It revived in a religious 
form about the tenth century A.D., when representations of Bible stories 
and of scenes from the lives of the Saints began to be used by the 
medieval Church to instruct the body of the people. 8r * These dramatized 
religious stories were known as Miracle Plays and Mysteries. 80 With 
the recovery of Greek literature at the epoch known as the Renaissance ... 
direct imitation of Graeco-Roman drama came in. 87 In England this 
began in Edward the Vi’s reign; on the continent, in France and Italy, it 
was earlier. 88 A play in one of our theatres today is very unlike a Greek 
play of the time of Pericles or Plato; more unlike still is a musical comedy, 
a revue, or a picture-play. 89 For all that, the derivation of all forms 
of modern plays from the Attic drama is undoubted. 

14 ] 99 In the sphere of morals we owe the first speculations on the 
theory of conduct to Greek thinkers. 91 The Greeks not only recognized 
distinctions of right and wrong as obligatory on men and supported by 
divine approval, but asked why things were right and wrong, just and 
unjust, good and bad. 02 One leading principle by which they sought 
explanation was the doctrine that virtue lies in a mean between two 
opposite vices: as courage is a mean between rashness and cowardice, 
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liberality a mean between extravagance and meanness. 03 This has an 
obvious resemblance to the doctrine of measure and proportion in art. 
94 The Greeks had a strong sense also of Gods disapproval of the in¬ 
ordinate pride which leads men to abuse success and prosperity. 00 The 
lawless state of mind that believes that might is right and abuses power, 
they called Hubris (insolence). 9(5 They were profoundly convinced that 
this insolent trampling on the rights of others brings down upon it the 
divine displeasure, which they called Nemesis. 07 They even thought there 
was danger in the very fulness of good fortune, as provoking correction 
from the hand of destiny, a sort of divine jealousy. 08 This they called 
Phthonos. u yTheir favourite virtue was Sophrosune, a word for which 
there is no exact English equivalent. 100 Its literal meaning is “sound¬ 
mindedness.” 101 It implies good sense and self-restraint. 102 It covers our 
use of temperance (in a general sense) and self-control, but is wider as 
including intellectual as well as moral balance. 103 There is sophrosune in 
politics, in scholarly pursuits, in religious practices; and the idea is a very 
valuable one for our times. . . . v 

15 ] 104 Europe owes much to the Greek conception of civic rights and 
duties. 105 The Greeks were the first people who developed fully self- 
governing institutions and who left a record of the forms of the constitu¬ 
tions under which they lived. 100 They are the first free people known to 
history; they developed the autonomous city-state in contrast with the na¬ 
tions subject to some form of autocracy. 107 They worked out the ideal of 
constitutional government, government in which loyalty, or respect for 
law, takes the place of submission to the will of a personal sovereign. 
108 The very conception of political liberty, which they called Eleutheria, 
begins with them. 109 For this “idea” of civic and personal liberty they 
fought and conquered in the Persian wars. 110 To them we owe the words 
“polity” and “political,” as well as words for various forms of government, 
monarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy, plutocracy, and the word 
“autonomy” itself. 111 But for the victories of the Greeks at Salamis and 
Plataea the course of European history would have been altogether differ¬ 
ent. 112 Our free “institutions” differ in important respects from theirs, but 
without their eager political life and their great fight for freedom these 
might never have taken their present forms. 113 The Greeks theorized 
about the state, its origin and constitution and laws; their speculations 
have been absorbed into the political science which influences our 
thoughts. 114 We even reflect their prejudices in the ideas we associate 
with the words “tyrant” and “despotism,” which embody the self-respect¬ 
ing Hellene’s detestation of arbitrary power unchecked by legal restraints. 

16 ] 115 The greatest of all our debts to the Hellenes is in the sphere of 
thought . 116 We owe the beginning of all branches of philosophy to them. 
117 Every form of modem speculation goes back to them, every branch of 
physical research owes to their thinkers its beginnings; for all depend on 
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scientific method. 118 Not only are the names of all the sciences Greek, but 
the first advances in the older and more fundamental sciences were the 
work of Greek minds. 110 This is true of psychology and physiology, of 
zoology and meteorology, as well as of physics and mathematics. 120 Math¬ 
ematics, and with mathematics astronomy, owed their systematic develop¬ 
ment to the Greeks. 121 Philosophy was a general term covering all kinds 
of abstruse speculation. 122 Even theology is a Greek conception. 123 Other 
nations have given rein to their imaginations in the attempt to find words 
to cope with the unfathomable mystery of the universe. 124 The Greeks 
alone sought to question nature patiently and unravel the wonder, thread 
by thread. 125 The Greeks were the only people who were not content 
merely to look upon natural phenomena with a religious awe, but sought 
to understand their working. 120 The Greeks asked how and why things 
were, and so came to the conception of natural law in a rationally 
ordered universe. 127 To them the word was the Cosmos , or Order . 128 It 
is no accident, or convention, merely, that the names of the sciences are 
Greek, but is witness to the historical fact that scientific investigation 
owes to them its beginnings and much of its method. 120 Not only are the 
names of the sciences Greek, but so are many of the terms we use for 
intellectual processes in the pursuit of truth, such as hypothesis, axiom, 
and theory. 130 Logic, which is the theory of the mind’s processes in think¬ 
ing, was put into scientific form by a Greek. . . . 

17 ] 131 Finally, F. S. Marvin in The Living Past adds one other point 
of our indebtedness to the Greeks: 

And there are throughout the Greek story traits of character, not strictly 
intellectual, which yet have many links with the same movement of the mind. 
132 They failed to build lasting political unions, they fought violently and some¬ 
times treacherously among themselves, yet in their literature, as in their life, 
there may be traced a growing sense of human fellowship, a respect for others, 
a delicacy of feeling and a care for immaterial things to which neither the 
theocracies before nor the Homans after could claim. 138 These were considerable 
elements to be infused into the coming world. 184 They are not the least of our 
debts to Greece. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Give the exact dictionary meaning which best applies to the author's use 
of the following words: 

(1) "naivety” (s.29) (2) “aggregate” (s.43) 

(3) “discriminating” (s.65) (4) “canons” (s.69) 

(5) “abstruse” (s.121) 

n. A. What are the differences among “measure,” “proportion,” and “sym¬ 
metry” as the author employs them in s.76? Give a synonym for each of these 
terms that will explain the author s distinction between them. 
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B. What are the differences among an "hypothesis,” a "theory,” an 
"axiom” (s.129), and a "law”? 

hi. What is the dictionary definition of “political liberty ” (s.108)? How does 
political differ from civil, individual , and personal liberty? (Use your dictionary 
to distinguish among them. Under what form of government are these liberties 
best safeguarded? 

iv. What is the difference between the original and the present meaning of 
“tyrant” and “despot” (s.114)? How do you suppose the words came to have 
their present meaning? 

v. A. What was the original meaning of “polities” and “politician”? What 
do the words connote today? How did they come to take on their present 
meaning? 

B. Compare the original and present-day meanings of “politician” and 
“statesman.” A theme might be written on this comparison. Outline: 

i. The original meaning of “politician” and "statesman” (definitions) 
n. The modem contrast between "politician” and “statesman” (contrast 
and examples) 

ill. The reason for the loss of reputation of “politician” and the endur¬ 
ing reputation of “statesman” (cause to effect) 
iv. The need today for more statesmen and fewer politicians (contrast) 

vi. A. Give the exact etymology of the following words: 

(1) “meteorology” (2) “psychology” (3) "seismology” (s.12) 

(4) “astrology” (s.14) 

List five other words which use the -logy root, and state their meaning. 

B. Give the exact etymology of 

(1) “geometry” (2) “geography” (3) "geology”(s. 14) 

C. Give the etymology of the following words: 

(1) "monarchy” (2) “oligarchy” (3) "anarchy” 

(4) “democracy” (5) “aristocracy” (6) "plutocracy” 

D. Explain the difference between the accepted and the etymological 
definition of "syncopated orchestra” (s.15). 

vii. A. Identify the following proper names mentioned in s.32: 

Telemachus, Nausicaa, the Phaeacians, Patroclus (s.62) 

B. Where are the Taj Mahal, Agra, Rangoon (s.77)? 

ORGANIZATION 

i. Subject Matter: The gifts of the Greeks to Western civilization. 

ii. Theme: The gifts of the Greeks to Western civilization in almost every 
sphere (in education, art, ethics, government, philosophy, and even in the scien¬ 
tific method) have been tremendous. 

m. Thought Structure: Make a sentence outline of the entire essay. 

CONTENT 

i. In par. 1 the author says that an educated man must know something of 
the background of literature, science, and religion. Where clpes he refer to 
these subjects? 

ii. What are the three most important sources of English civilization? 

What did each of these sources contribute to English civilization? 
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hi. The Iliad and the Odyssey are epics? With the help of your dictionary, 
explain what an epic is. Why do we continue to be interested in these old stories 
about Achilles and Odysseus? 

iv. How did the idea of balance show itself in Greek education, art, and 
morality? 

v. According to the author, in what sphere does our greatest debt to Greece 
lie? What proof does he give for this statement? 


ROMAN PRACTICALITY 

by William C. Korfmacher 

1 ] Among the many permanent remains of ancient Rome are inscrip¬ 
tions, carvings on stone or other durable objects of a vast variety of 
records, both public and private. Among these, a very distinctive type 
is that of the so-called miliaria or “milestones,” which recorded in all 
parts of the Roman domain distances and directions along the stately 
system of Roman roads constructed through the centuries. For our 
purposes in this glance at what Rome has meant for Western civilization 
there is something strikingly appropriate in our taking our introduction 
from these miliaria. 

2 ] A milestone is a very definite object, serving a very definite purpose. 
It is not likely to be particularly artistic, and yet it is very practical. It 
helps to carry one along the way. Similarly, Roman culture in itself was 
not very artistic; but it was very practical, and it did serve as a road by 
which other cultures could be transmitted to those who were yet to be. 

3 ] The more fully all students of history come to know the written and 
the archaeological remains of the ancient Greeks, the more completely 
they arc amazed at the cultural achievements of these truly gifted ancient 
men. They gained triumphs in the realms of the mind and the creative 
imagination far beyond the capacities of the slower-thinking and less 
fanciful Romans. They set standards of aesthetic excellence which still 
stand unchallenged and unsurpassed. And yet, within the limited domains 
of the Balkan peninsula, which constituted the center of ancient Greece, 
their various city-states stood as separate and wholly independent 
islands. They never attained an independent national unity. They never, 
of themselves, built even the tangible, external bonds of union which 
goods roads might bring about. Their mountains and valleys effectively 
isolated city-state from city-state; and even in the glorious fifth century 
before Christ Athenian land travel was almost unbelievably primitive 
and difficult. 

4] The city of Rome, according to a legend fostered later by its own 
people, was founded in what our chronology would call 753 B.C. Per- 
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haps the actual date was much earlier. But we, like the Romans them¬ 
selves, know little with definiteness about those early days. We can judge 
with good reason that from the beginning the Romans were a sturdy, 
vigorous, practical-minded lot. Their original monarchy gave way, early 
in the sixth century B.C., to a republican form of government. This, in 
turn, after various modifications, became in the last century B.C. the 
principate or empire, under which the final achievements of ancient 
Rome were to be won. 

5 ] Rome has no genuine literary history until the third century B.C., 
when it had already consolidated its holdings throughout the Italian 
peninsula and had already begun an overseas domain with the acquisi¬ 
tion of Sicily and Sardinia—when, too, it had so far advanced in military 
effectiveness as to have defeated decisively the powerful commercial 
empire of Cartilage, then its greatest rival in the Mediterranean world. 
Its original founders, shepherds and farmers, had fathered descendants 
who had become traders, soldiers, conquerors, rulers. 

6 ] They had, in a word, expanded. And they had made profitable con¬ 
tacts with other peoples of the Italian peninsula, such as the Etruscans 
to the north and the Greeks of southern Italy and Sicily. They had 
found among these races many things they did not themselves possess; 
and where it had seemed serviceable and useful, they had borrowed and 
adapted. Thus, ultimately from the Greeks, they had borrowed and 
adapted the alphabet, and in their capacity as carriers and conveyors 
they were later to pass it on to Western society. Thus, too, though hesi¬ 
tatingly at first, they had borrowed and adapted the riches of Greek 
literature. 

7 ] It is interesting to note here their abidingly practical approach. 
When the freed Greek slave Livius Andronicus set up a school and needed 
a Latin text for his pupils to read, he provided it by making a Latin 
version of Homers Odyssey —an imperfect piece of work, we may gather 
from its few remaining fragments and from testimony of the Romans 
themselves, though conservatism kept it in the schools for some three 
centuries. Likewise, when the Roman officials in charge of the public 
games celebrating the great victory over Carthage were looking for 
something novel and spectacular, they turned to this same Livius Andron¬ 
icus and commissioned him to adapt in Latin a Greek tragedy and a 
Greek comedy. This was in 240 B.C., a date conventionally accepted as 
beginning the history of formal Latin literature—more than five full cen¬ 
turies after the traditional date of the founding of the city. 

8 ] The stream of Greek literature into Latin was continuous. The 
Greek epic was taken up by Naevius and Ennius and ultimately came 
to a mighty climax in Vergil's Aeneid, whose great classic on the origin, 
legendary history, and majestic destiny of Rome set for contemporary 
and subsequent Romans a height of excellence they despaired of match- 
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ing. Vergil also brought to perfection Greek didactic verse in his Georgies 
or "Points of Husbandry*' and Greek idyllic verse in his Bucolics or 
"Songs of Herdsmen/' Republican Rome adapted Greek tragedy in the 
writings especially of Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius, though their works 
survive today only in fragments. Greek New Comedy, again in Repub¬ 
lican times, was successfully handled by several writers, among them 
Plautus and Terence, a total of twenty-six of whose comedies survives. 
Continental European and early English comedy are largely inspired by 
these writings, though Roman tragedy was destined to be transmitted 
rather by Annaeus Seneca, whose compositions date from the first cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. 

9 ] The writing of history in Republican times was originally even in 
the Greek tongue, though Cato the Censor, in the third century B.C., had 
confidence enough in the then unfinished Latin prose to write his lost 
Origins in the vernacular. Many distinguished writers of memoir, biog¬ 
raphy, and history succeeded him, adapting to the Latin tongue and to 
the materials of Roman affairs the great models of Greek historical writ¬ 
ing. Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Paterculus, Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius—all of 
these have deepened our knowledge of things Roman, and all of them 
have left distinctive documents of Latin style for the admiration and 
emulation of later ages. 

10 ] Oratory, of course, was popular for the practical-minded Roman, 
because it meant power in the assemblies, the senate, and the courts of 
law. Marcus Tullius Cicero, whose life was coincident with the troublous 
and trying last century before Christ, here scaled the heights, earning the 
title of the Roman Demosthenes. Learned writing in prose was repre¬ 
sented by his contemporary Marcus Varro of Reate, from whom in the 
early Christian centuries Saint Augustine was to borrow so extensively, 
in his monumental City of God, for pagan Rome’s religious beliefs and 
practices. And the same learned tradition was seen during the first 
century of the Christian era in such capable writers as the Elder Seneca 
and the Elder Pliny, in Cornelius Celsus, in Quintilian, and in many 
others. In philosophy, Rome lagged far behind the Greeks; though we 
shall find that her contribution in this field was, nevertheless, highly 
valuable. 

11 ] Catullus and Horace brought lyric verse to its highest Roman 
peak, inspired again by Greek antecedents. Horace also wrote his incisive 
epodes after the manner of the Greek Archilochus. He carried forward 
the satires of his Roman predecessor Lucilius, and was followed in the 
satiric vein—sometimes acclaimed distinctively Roman—by Persius and 
Juvenal. As a somewhat free and flexible form, the lyric had affinities 
with the occasional verses, the Silvae, of the first century Statius, with 
the Epigrams of Martial, and with the Fables of Phaedrus. 

12 ] The authors thus far listed in no way constitute a history of Latin 
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literature, but they serve to show something of the range of the Roman 
literary genius once it had been roused by the great inspiration of 
Greece. They serve as well to suggest something of the extent to which 
Roman letters influenced later thought. Vergil, revered by his own Roman 
contemporaries, was equally esteemed by the Christians of the early 
ages of our era—not only because he was thought to have made a pagan 
prophecy of the coming birth of Christ in his so-called fourth 
“Messianic” bucolic poem, but also because of the general loftiness and 
high moral worth of all his writings. The Elder Pliny, who is now a 
kind of museum piece, was highly prized in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance for the wealth of useful material in his Natural History , 
Cicero, orator, rhetorician, and philosopher, in his now lost Hortensius , 
roused the young Augustine to that pursuit of truth which was destined 
after many years to culminate in conversion and sainthood; and the same 
Cicero was to the Renaissance a model of excellence in diction and an 
utterer of profound precepts of basic humanism. 

13 ] In literature, then, Rome is again the transmitter—of earlier Greek 
culture and of those adaptations of that culture which she herself 
achieved. Likewise, Rome enthusiastically took unto herself and trans¬ 
mitted to later ages the other fine arts in which Greece had pioneered 
and triumphed. The musical instruments upon which the Greeks had 
played found their way to Rome and were incorporated into the tradi¬ 
tion of Western culture. The Romans themselves made no contributions 
to music as an art, though they developed some taste and appreciation 
for it. Nero, in the year 60 of our era, even instituted contests in music 
on the model of similar events among the Greeks. 

14 ] The glories of Greek sculpture won the admiration of Romans and 
led to an extensive transportation of statues to Italy, through purchase, 
appropriation, and military seizure. Similarly, Greek sculptors emigrating 
to Rome reproduced there great numbers of copies of Greek originals 
and executed many originals in Roman themes—statues and busts of 
distinguished citizens and soldiers, emperors and members of their 
families, and many others. The portrait statue, the memorial representa¬ 
tion on sarcophagi, and various historical "reliefs”—such as those on the 
famous Altar of Peace of Augustus, those on the Arch of Titus, and those 
in striking narrative style on the great Column of Trajan in his own 
forum—suggest a vigorous carrying forward of Greek traditions and a 
felicitous adaptation to the needs of Rome. 

15 ] In painting Rome again looked to the inspiration of Greece. We 
hear of the art as early as the fourth century B.C., though it is not until 
the first century B.C. that substantial remains survive. These are largely 
wall paintings, frescoes, from the excavated cities of Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum, with a few from other parts of Italy, such as Rome and its 
environs. This work was primarily a form of mural decoration and not 
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executed by artists of the first rank. Yet much of it is strikingly good, 
the subjects including mythological scenes, still-life, genre themes of 
idealized Hellenistic or actual Italian life, and landscape paintings. With 
the devastating loss of Greek pictorial art, Roman painting is again the 
milestone and the road, bringing the achievements of Hellenic masters, 
through copying and adaptation, to the modern world. 

16 ] The intricate and beautiful art of mosaic work , brought to high 
perfection among the Greeks, was cultivated also by the Romans; and we 
possess, especially from Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Rome, many price¬ 
less examples. Mosaics might be made up of small pieces of marble fitted 
together into a pattern and made into a pavement or floor; or again they 
might be designed in small, even-sized, varicolored dice of marble or 
other stone and arranged in geometrical border patterns; or finally they 
might constitute a delicate picture in stone fashioned by tiny tesserae of 
marble. These might be incorporated into floors or walls and could 
represent a great variety of subjects. A celebrated example, from the 
floor of one of the rooms in the so-called “House of the Faun*’ at Pompeii, 
is that of “The Battle of Issus,” representing the victory of Alexander the 
Great over the Persians. Another, discovered in 1896 in excavations at 
Sousse in Tunisia, on the floor of a Roman villa, represents the poet Vergil 
seated between two Muses; it is perhaps the most authentic likeness we 
have today of the greatest of Roman bards. 

17 ] In architecture the Romans achieved great triumphs, though here 
again they were usually not original. The arch, so commonly associated 
with Roman inventiveness, had actually been used by earlier peoples; 
but the Romans, practical as usual, saw its possibilities and employed it 
effectively for a great variety of purposes. Moreover, they transmitted it 
to later times and provided the principles for its extensive use in the 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture of the future. 

18 ] From Greece, too, the Romans took over the three orders of 
columns, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, adapted them to their own pur¬ 
poses, and employed them freely in their most characteristic buildings. 
The great Colosseum at Rome, for example, employs all three orders in 
its successive tiers of arcades. Temples, public and private buildings, 
villas, colonnades, palaces, public baths, theaters, amphitheaters, all 
found their architypes in Greek sources, though the Romans often en¬ 
larged and expanded on their originals to suit their vaster needs. But 
Roman engineers, in the practical area of building materials, scored 
great successes in the use of concrete, foreshadowing the extensive use of 
that material today. Roman concrete was uniquely strong, so much so 
that it is still a marvel even after the lapse of some twenty centuries. One 
of the most impressive Roman achievements in this material was the 
great dome of the Pantheon, at Rome, dating back to Agrippas workman¬ 
ship in 27 B.C. 
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19 ] But architecture is a distinctly practical art as well as a fine art, 
and it is to its practical side that we wish to turn now. As the remains 
at Ostia show and the testimony of writers (Martial among them) indi¬ 
cate, Rome anticipated modem society in the setting up of multiple- 
story dwellings— insulae to the Romans, apartment houses to us. Though 
these buildings obviously lack many of the conveniences modem tenants 
would demand and were criticized bitterly by contemporary writers for 
the discomforts and perils inherent in them, they were yet an attempt 
to make the most of limited ground space and to counteract the shortage 
of housing. 

20 ] In Italy and throughout the empire the Romans were practical 
builders of many useful structures. The great Roman sewer, the cloaca 
maxima , goes back to the days of the monarchy; it was a response to a 
basic need all too often disregarded in ancient and much later cities. 
Rome, too, solved the problem of water supply for itself and for many 
other communities by the setting up of geat aqueducts, often carrying 
water for many miles, across plain and mountain, over rivers and ravines. 
To maintain a steady downgrade for these streams of water, Roman 
engineers built great arches for their channels in low territory and some¬ 
times tunneled their way through hillsides and mountains. The remains 
of the aqueducts today are one of the most convincing testimonials 
to Roman engineering genius. 

21 ] Yet, in a sense, nothing that the Romans built so impresses the man 
of today as the vast system of Roman roads. Augustus, first of the em¬ 
perors, set up in the Roman Forum the miliarium aureurn or “golden 
milestone,” engraved with names and distances. Radiating out from it 
were roads connecting with all parts of Italy, and ultimately with all 
parts of the far-flung Roman domain. Travelers and traders moved easily 
and securely along paved highways from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, 
through Egypt and the reaches of north Africa, from the Mediterranean 
to the river Rhine, and even through distant Britain. And as the empire 
became more strongly established, the bona pax Romana, the “good 
Roman peace,” protected them from brigands on land and pirates on the 
seas to an extent never before realized in the ancient Mediterranean 
world. 

22 ] The main roads were owned and maintained by the state—built 

in Italy during the republic by the officials known as censors, and in the 
provinces after the coming of the principate or empire by the emperors 
themselves or by provincial governors. Roads were constructed to endure. 
Careful attention was given to the subgrade, so as to insure permanent 
foundation. The over-all thickness of the several layers and the top sur¬ 
facing was often as much as four feet. * 

23 ] Roads moved generally in straight lines as far as topography 
would allow. Streams were commonly crossed by sturdy bridges, in the 
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construction of which Roman engineers attained high proficiency. The 
controlling purpose, of course, was to insure speed of movement and a 
reasonable degree of comfort. Over these roads, with the coming of 
the empire, traveled the agents of the imperial post, keeping the prince in 
close touch with his subordinates throughout his domain. Over them, too, 
moved the great Roman legions. 

24 ] For Rome brought to a high state of effectiveness military prowess 
and the art of war —practical institutions, again, for a people convinced 
of their imperial destiny and sensing therein the paths to material gain 
and to national and individual glory. Preeminently a land power, Rome 
developed only with reluctance naval might; yet here, again, when prac¬ 
tical necessity so demanded, she perfected her sea and river forces suffi¬ 
ciently to attain complete mastery upon the water as well as upon the 
land. But the legions remained her pride. 

25 ] The basic principles of army organization and discipline, the 
development of “artillery,” especially through weapons employing the 
principle of torsion, the use of cavalry and auxiliaries as supports to the 
legionary units, the orderliness of a military encampment, the poten¬ 
tialities of the spade for entrenchment, fortification, mining, sapping, and 
the like, the evolution of siege methods, the growth of generalship: all 
these, whether built upon the earlier advances of the Greeks or originated 
by the Romans themselves, have been transmitted to later times. Rome 
has been a teacher of the art of war. 

26 ] As to natural history and science , the Romans were, again, rather 
transmitters of the Greek inheritance than originators. The Elder Pliny’s 
Natural History , as we have already mentioned, was admired for cen¬ 
turies; and he, by exception, was sufficiently an original investigator to 
meet his death in 79 A.D. while attempting to examine closely the great 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Romans were interested in the mathematical 
sciences, not for abstract truth, but for the use these sciences afforded 
them—in land-measuring, for example, a department in which they have 
left a large literature. They made no great discoveries in astronomy, 
though from the days of the late republic they were much taken by 
astrological fancies. Their most enduring contribution, of course, was 
brought about at the instigation of Julius Caesar, whose great calendar 
reform summoned order out of chaos and resulted in the remarkable 
achievement of the Julian Calendar. 

27 ] Medicine as a science was slow to take root at Rome, and the seed, 
again, came from Greece. Cornelius Celsus, in the first century of our 
era, left a treatise On Medicine; and the Greek Galen (about 130 to about 
200 A.D.) spent many years of his life at Rome, practicing as a physician 
and composing some of the numerous books that have made his name 
luminous in the history of medicine. We have, too, various items of 
evidence for a well-organized medical service in the military establish- 
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ment of Rome, especially in imperial times. And we know that the heal¬ 
ing shrines of Aesculapius were, in a sense, the forerunners of modern 
hospitals and sanitariums. 

28 ] Nor were the Romans restricted in their practical outlooks and 
interests to more tangible objects such as buildings, bridges, and roads. 
Among the greatest achievements and contributions which they trans¬ 
mitted along the road of Time were their triumphs in the fields of law 
and government. From early days they were concerned with matters 
legal, and one of their early written documents was expressed in the 
famous Laws of the Twelve Tables. From early days, too, they were 
vitally interested in affairs of government; one has only to think of the 
watchful care they exercised in moving from a monarchical form of rule 
to a republican—in establishing, for example, two consuls rather than 
one to share the office of chief executive instead of the former king, and 
in limiting tenure of office to one year. 

29 ] As they grew more conscious of philosophical concepts through 
the constant influence of Greece, they began to look for a basis of law, 
and they found it especially in the teachings of the Greek Stoics, where 
the idea of natural law , all-embracing and immutable, appealed strongly 
to them. And as they grew in political might and the physical extent of 
their domain, they developed gradually a concept of a ias gentium , and 
“international law/’ to regulate the interchange between nation and 
nation. 

30 ] Roman legal practices, Roman courts, Roman juries followed an 
orderly development during the centuries of the Republic; and even 
under the empire, when deliberative oratory, such as had been perfected 
through senatorial debate and in great appeals to the popular assemblies, 
waned and weakened, the forensic oratory of the law courts continued to 
flourish, and men as distinguished as the Younger Pliny found themselves 
constantly on call as advocates. Under the empire, too, many of the 
princes took an active interest in jurisprudence. Schools of law developed, 
and the great culmination came with the publication of the Code of 
Justinian in the sixth ceutury of the Christian era, long after the Western 
Empire had ceased to be. 

31 ] Roman education was definitely pointed to public life—to the 
courts and to civil service. Far more effectively than any other ancient 
people the Romans learned how successfully to rule. This was true from 
the early days of their expansion out of Rome and Latium to the neigh¬ 
boring territories in Italy as well as in the early centuries of the Christian 
era when all the Mediterranean world and many lands beyond its 
immediate confines acknowledged the headship of Rome. The earlier 
and clumsy experiments with provincial government became under the 
empire highly scientific achievements: with, to be sure, numerous in¬ 
stances of cruelty, rapacity, and injustice, and yet with an over-all 
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orderliness and sincerity of purpose that made great numbers of the 
provincials happy and contented with the government Rome was giving 
them. There was a certain magic in the very word “Rome”; and the right 
to say civis Romanus sum , “I am a Roman citizen,” assured the speaker 
of full respect and full regard. 

32 ] Romes charter of world rule, her genius for organization and 
administration, constitute one of her finest bequests to later days. 

33 ] Her interest in law and government contributed, surely, to such 
concerns with philosophy as she developed. The learned associates 
of the aristocratic Scipios, in the second century before Christ, turned to 
Greek philosophy as they did to most things else Hellenic, and thus it 
was that Greek Stoicism received a welcome at Rome. For this school 
was flexible enough to adapt itself to Roman institutions; and Romans, 
largely disregarding much of its speculativeness, seized upon its ethics 
as being something practical and serviceable. In the first century of our 
era, Cicero did much in his treatises to carry on the history of various 
Greek systems, and much that he wrote survives. But perhaps his greatest 
work is his De Officiis or “Offices”—perhaps best translated as “The 
Statesmans Handbook.” For that it was—an attempt to guide the Roman 
in public life. Nothing could be more Roman than the remark in the 
nineteenth section of the first book: “all distinction of virtue lies in 
action* —that is, we are not to speculate merely for the acquisition of 
abstract truth but rather to adapt our philosophical knowledge to genuine 
service in the betterment of life. 

34 ] Cicero’s great contemporary, Lucretius, to be sure, in his great 
poem On Nature , sought to teach the rather esoteric doctrines of scientific 
Epicureanism, partially as a revolt against the inanities of the state 
religion —a system, incidentally, which displays, like most things Roman, 
a striking order, departmentalization, and arrangement, with feasts and 
festivals, priestly officials, sacrifices, auguries and omens, and ultimately 
a deification of Roman emperors which proved highly serviceable in 
maintaining the bonds of empire. Lucretius was interested in “theology 
and cosmology” as well as in ethics. But his influence among contem¬ 
porary and later Romans was small. 

35 ] Under the empire, the Younger Seneca, again a Stoic, wrote ex¬ 
tensively and acceptably, stressing as he did the practical department of 
morals. The young poet Persius preached Stoicism in his Satires. Stoicism 
was the theme issuing from the teachings of the slave Epictetus, and 
Stoicism spoke from the imperial throne in the Discourses to Himself of 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius. 

36 ] Thus, as we have seen, Rome—generally not original but usually 
intelligently receptive and adaptive—performed a mighty role in the 
pageant of Western civilization. Much that had gone before she, as con¬ 
veyor along the road, transmitted to later days. Much, too, became 
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distinctively hers, or was even devised to meet the pressing practical 
demands at hand—the practical arts, the ideals and practice of law, 
and the ideals and practice of government. More than any other ancient 
people, she contributed to the betterment of human society in the 
mechanics of social living. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Look up the etymological meaning of the following words and show how 
that root meaning is still evident in the usage of the words in the paragraphs 
in which they occur: (1) “archeological” (par. 3), (2) “republican” (par. 4), 
(3) “bucolic” (par. 12). 

ii. With the help of your dictionary, distinguish between “deliberative” and 
“forensic” oratory (par. 30). 

hi. Look up the exact meaning of the following words: (1) “tesserae” (par. 
16), (2) “torsion” (par. 25), (3) “esoteric” (par. 34). 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

Write a sentence outline of the entire essay in which you emphasize the 
various ways in which Rome demonstrated her practicality. 

content 

i. Make a list of the areas in which Rome acted as a transmitter of Greek 
thought and culture. 

II. Rome is sometimes said to have been a kind of providential preparation 
for Christianity. List the areas of achievement discussed in this essay in which 
this statement might be verified. Can you think of any other ways in which the 
truth of this statement might be demonstrated? 

in. With illustrations of typical Greek and Roman buildings before you, write 
a theme in which you contrast the Greek and Roman ideals—as revealed in the 
purpose, size, materials, and style of the two buildings. 

iv. Read Belloc’s paragraphs on “The Roman Road” on pp. 345-346, and be 
ready to show what traits of the Roman character discussed in the Korfmacher 
essay are developed by Belloc. 


CHRISTIAN INSPIRATION 

by Sister Mary Faith , O.S.B. 

1 ] The question of man is one of the most vexing Questions in the 
history of thought. How good is he? How bad is he? What is he? The 
world is divided in its answers. 
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2 ] Postoffice walls from time almost immemorial have been covered 
with the profiles of men wanted by the government for crimes the small 
spectators can scarcely decipher. Modem advertisements show man 
handsome, a lovable creature for whom the best is none too good. Some 
philosophers have looked at him, as at a baffling spectacle, and called 
him all bad. Some have looked at him benignly and called him all good, 
summoning almost everything under the sun to explain certain uncom¬ 
plimentary facts about him such as the pictures in the postoffice. 

3 ] And men have looked at themselves and wondered. Centuries before 
Christ was bom, King David out of a heart sore with the wonder and 
depth and glory of life straightway asked God: “What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him?” 

4 ] Men have wondered, too, about Christ. He knew that they did. 
Once during His public life He stopped His apostles and asked them, 
perhaps with a whimsical sadness and a certain longing to belong: 
“Whom do men say that I am . . . Who do you say?” Everyone knows 
Peters answer. The hills of Palestine will always have a glory of their 
own because of the witness made among them by a human being: “Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

5 ] Now we ask the question again, after two thousand years of Christ 
upon the earth. Who do we say He is? Lord, what has this Man done? 

6 ] Just to say that Christ, the Son of the living God, walked the earth, 
breathed the air, saw the sun and moon and stars we see, is to have our 
own breath taken away with the holiness of our own world. He made a 
home out of the world so that men could realize that always it is sacred. 
He looked at it; He walked on it; He blessed its clay; He used the birds and 
flowers as symbols of God’s love. He walked on water to strengthen faith, 
was ship-tossed, and calmed a sea to comfort men. He sacramentalized 
the whole world and answered forever those who would assign the earth 
to the devil and some remote heaven to God. 

7 ] He took a “cosmic view” of the universe, meditating in it at night; 
and with His presence here for the first time in human history the stars 
bore full and complete witness; and there was harmony reaching from 
end to end of earth. 

8 ] The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the psalmists had 
said. But Christ, sitting beside a well, walking through a field, quieting 
storms, fishing in a sea, let man experience what the psalmist had de¬ 
clared. A man fishing is a man at home. A man commanding the draught 
in the nets is in a breath-taking position of at-homeness. 

9 ] So the first thing civilization’s greatest citizen did was to draw 
the universe together, to identify its single purpose by using every thing 
in it as a good thing in itself and as a symbol of love. He established the 
world in peace and made it a framework for human life, showing men 
of peace that they need never be afraid in it. “Glory to God in the highest 
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and on earth peace to men of good will . . . Then He commanded the 
wind and the sea and there came a great calm.” 

10 ] At the same time, so that it is almost the first thing too, He gave 
man a home, the thing he needs most, by a thousand little deeds that His 
fisherman-followers will not let us forget. When they were hungry He 
took grain from the fields; when they were thirsty He made wine out of 
water. And He sat down on a hillside by a lake to tell them of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He seemed deliberately to be using the earth as His 
footstool so that people would know it was His and therefore theirs. 

11 ] Secondly, He answered a question. Children know they are secure 
when their questions are respected. Christ bothered to answer the funda¬ 
mental question perplexing all men and David their spokesman. He 
answered it for scholars pondering the ages past, and He answered it for 
children in postoffices looking at criminal pictures. He said, “When you 
pray, say ‘Our Father/ ” He said, “You are My friends,” and, “He that 
does the Will of My Father, He is my mother and sister and brother.” 
He told men that they belonged to God as children and friends and 
relatives. 

12 ] He answered a next most fundamental question. He told man quite 
simply where he was going. “In My Fathers house there are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place for You.” He solved, in so far as man 
could bear the beauty of the solution, the mystery of what lay beyond the 
curtain of life, revealing what Achilles and Aeneas had pondered and 
what Socrates had not known. 

13 ] He told man too that he did not have to go to heaven, that, 
wherever he went after death, he purchased his own ticket, was gloriously 
free to spend his own coin. 

14 ] And He told man that there was a pull between good and evil. He 
explained the riddle of the man in the postoffice who did not choose, at 
least at the moment of the crime, to be a “son.” The pull was occasioned 
by two things: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan has desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat.” And, “If you love Me, keep my command¬ 
ments.” Sin was something a man could do; it was something he could 
stop doing; it was something he scarcely had to do at all. “Watch and 
pray that you enter not into temptation.” No fate bound the human soul. 

15 ] Christ gave civilization a home, a Father, and a place to go when 
it died. Then He gave man awesome help: “If I, by the finger of God, 
cast out devils. . . .” And in his hour of need man would always know 
how near was His help; Christ tried on mans look of deepest agony, 
wearing it with His whole body and soul and speaking in His last strong 
words, strong words of love. 

16 ] Unless we know what Christ did for each individual “civis”— 
beautiful word—in human history, we cannot begin to assess what He 
did for the aggregate we refer to as civilization. For unless one con- 
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tributes to individual man he does not touch civilization, and similarly 
one cannot make a contribution to individual man without touching the 
stream known as civilization, the process by which a universe of men, a 
world of men in procession through the ages, become citizens of their 
society—their real society. 

17 ] So Christ touched individual men. The Gospel is alive with their 
personalities: a blind man who speaks up to the Pharisees; a woman 
beside a well; a cripple thirty-eight years near a healing pool; Peters 
mother-in-law eager to cook; two sisters sketched in one passage in a 
kitchen; a dead man He had loved; a twelve-year-old girl of whom He 
said, “Give her something to cat”; a Roman centurion; a sick woman in 
a crowd; a timid convert coming to Him by night; twelve apostles 
bristling and jostling one another with personality, desiring to be “loved 
most” by Him; a centurion with a lance; and a fiery man on a horse. 

18 ] Having touched men in the depths of their lives, He died and rose 
again; and Christianity entered history, stretching out the cycle men 
had thought it was into a long, glorious, adventurous path alive with the 
greatest battle of the ages—the conquest of self for the fruit of love. 
Christianity put men on a journey with a beginning and an ending, 
painting the ending—a multitude no man could number of every tribe 
and nation and tongue. It got the human race together for the first time 
in human imagination—Parthians, Medes, Persians, Gentiles of all ranks, 
and the twelve tribes of Israel in glorious robes around a Man Who 
would judge them on one thing—their love of Him and of one another. 
It transcended time and place and race, presenting the most practical 
of all practicalities and the most ideal of all ideals. It gave man a work¬ 
able way of living by giving him a desire to love. It picked up the past 
and the present and the future and placed them around the feet of God, 
so that men could dream now of meeting Plato and Vergil and Moses 
and David—all the men of Divine desire—together with the great of the 
new dispensation around the Maker and Father of them all in a future 
glorious enough to give the smallest significance and grandeur. 

19 ] Having entered history—the story of men upon the earth—it 
entered everything interpretative of that history. It entered art, covering 
the world with canvasses made by the human spirit seeking the intense 
and beautiful. Men of all ages would see the Mother of God and her Son 
as artists in far off towns envisaged them. Her face and the face of Christ 
would smile with Chinese, Italian, Japanese, Dutch, Negro, Mexican, 
German, Greek, and Russian features divinized by Him who wonderfully 
chose our humanity so that we could put on His Divinity. 

20 ] It entered architecture giving inspiration to the calmness of the 
Romanesque, the aspiration of the Gothic, the solemnity of the Renais¬ 
sance, the exuberance of the Baroque, and to the symbolism of a Kansas 
prairie cathedral with frescoed farmers bringing their harvest in twentieth 
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century praise. It taught the artist that all work could be worship and 
all thought aspiration. 

21 ] Christianity entered philosophy, hinting the answer, giving solu¬ 
tions too awesome to dream of to the questions of those who longed to 
know before Christ came. 

22 ] It entered music, singing down through the centuries in the chant 
of Holy Saturday and filling the Carnegie Halls of the world with 
moments of understanding and exultation for ages to come. 

23 ] It entered literature, giving a new depth and dimension to tragedy, 
a new kind of terror and pity. Macbeth, Hamlet, stake an eternity—not 
just a time. “If it were done when ’tis done . . . But here upon this bank 
and shoal of time we’d jump the life to come.” “For in that sleep of death; 
what dreams may come, when we have shuffled off this mortal coil, must 
give us pause.” It entered comedy, putting man on the highest rim of a 
golden rose in his march toward his end. It entered the epic, showing 
in its sublimely characteristic command of paradox that only the humble 
man is great. It entered the lyric and gave man a new canticle even 
before he got to heaven to sing it. 

24 ] It gave mankind goals for its aspirations and meaning that trans¬ 
formed pain into piercing sweetness. It gave a strange explanation, 
delighting again in its paradox, to almost all that perplexes man. It told 
him that pain was a glorious alchemy transforming man into his brother 
Christ, giving him a fellowship. It taught mankind things it had not 
dreamed of before—the joy of forgiving, the almost ecstasy of sacrifice. 
It taught individual man and society almost the only lesson it needed 
to learn—how to love. 

25 ] Christianity taught civilization small practical things. It made each 
man content to be himself and not someone else, because each man was 
an unduplicated image of the eternal Father, not to be lost in the ages 
or confused with anyone else. 

26 ] At the same time it gave each man a hold on all he loved, a place 
to keep what he loved, a consciousness that his family and his friends 
of all ages (some long to see More and Swift and Dante) are safe with 
God. It gave each man the knowledge that no one he loves is ever alone— 
in prison or chains or the depth of the sea, since nothing can separate 
a person from the love of Christ. It told each man that he need never 
be sad—that to be so was in fact a kind of treachery, as the great 
Christian Thomas More wrote from his tower prison: 

If ye be part of His flock, how can ye be comfortless in any tribulation, when 
the Most Holy Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—be not one fingers 
breadth or one moment’s time away from ye. . 

27 ] Christianity explained life, at the same time deepening the mystery 
of it. It inspirited the spirit discovered by Greek idealism, and “they 
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were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” It surpassed the practicality of the 
Romans, for it set mans feet steadfastly toward his Father. Christianity 
made it dignified to be alive. It made it beautiful to die. It made it right 
to smile and sing. It caused the world’s joy. 

28 ] It touched the single day. Each one was to find the Sacrifice of 
Calvary re-enacted for little children with summer hats, for business men 
and housewives putting work momentarily behind closed doors, for old 
faces raised above a Missal. 

29 ] Christianity was a taking of God at His word that He would “make 
his abode with us” to the consummation of the world. And so it was a 
secret each man could carry wherever he went every day, a new dimen¬ 
sion to his own being. It was a freedom of enterprise—the freedom of 
serving his fellowman and the intensely grateful God Who rewarded a 
thief’s kind words with the Kingdom of Heaven. 

30 ] It was a way of breathing fully the air of life. It was inspiration. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

I. What is the exact meaning of “whimsical” (par. 4), “cosmic” (par. 7), 
“aggregate” (par. 16). 

ii. Find the dictionary definition of “civilization” that you think best 
approximates the definition given hy the author in par. 16. 

m. What is the etymology of “inspiration” (title and par. 30)? Discuss the 
authors play upon the etymological meaning of this term in pars. 27 and 30. 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. If you were to divide this essay into three main thought divisions, what 
would they be? State the topic of each. 

h. Write a one paragraph precis of each of the three sections, indicating 
carefully the thought sequence of the original. 


i. List the questions to which Christ gave answers that went beyond any 
possible answers either the Greeks or Romans could have given. 

ii. Pick out as many passages as you can in the essay in which the author 
has proved her point by the enumeration of concrete detail. 

hi. What is the fundamental question referred to in par. 11? Where has 
the author referred to this question before in the essay? 

iv. What does the author mean in par. 23 by saying that Macbeth and 
Hamlet “stake an eternity . . . not just a time”? 

v. To what famous literary work is the author alluding in “the golden 
rose” in par. 23? Look up the passage referred to and be ready to discuss it 
in class. 

vi. What is paradoxical about the idea of the humble man being great 
(par. 23) and about the idea of pain being a glorious alchemy (par. 24)? 
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vii. Why does Christianity deepen the mystery of life at the same time that 
it explains the meaning of it? 

vrn. Read Hopkins’ "The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo” and compare 
what the poet says there with what the author of this essay says in par. 26. 


FAITH FOR FREEDOM 

by Barbara Ward 

1 ] Long before the technican and the economist and the social engineer 
begin expounding the economics of communism, the poet and the moralist 
have fired men's minds with the picture of a moral and inspiring way 
of life. Whatever the shams of communism—and they are immense— 
they come clothed in the language of poetry and hope. The dream that 
has haunted the world from its infancy—of a golden age from which it 
has been banished and a golden age to which it can return—is repeated 
in the myth of a primitive communism destroyed by the evil of private 
property and restored triumphantly in the latter days by the return to 
communism. The anger and outrage of the prophets of old, denouncing 
social injustice and considering “the evils that are done under the sun,” 
the promise of the Magnificat, “He hath . . . exalted them of low degree,” 
the exquisite and heartbreaking hope of the Apocalypse “and there shall 
be no more death, nor sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain; for the former things are passed away”—all these echoes and 
intimations which lie deepest in men’s hearts are evoked by these so- 
called materialists, by these men who are supposed to think only in terms 
of economics and from whose lips the appeal of faith and righteous wrath 
and world-conquering hope is almost never absent. 

2 ] It must be admitted that, in comparison with this apocalyptic 
vision of the world’s warring between Communist good and capitalist 
evil, Western policy seems, remarkably and inexplicably, to have lost 
sight of its own vision of the good society or at least to have lost con¬ 
fidence in its powers of explaining what that vision really is. If a visitor 
from Mars had arrived on earth during 1949 and examined the published 
statements of East and West, it is not likely that he would have found 
the “materialists” in the Communist half. The constant preoccupation 
with economics, the careful calculation of what could and could not be 
afforded, the ceaseless discussion of the limits of taxation, budgetary 
equilibrium and the perils of inflation would have met him in almost 
every capital—until he came to the Iron Curtain. Beyond he would have 

Reprinted from Policy for the West by Barbara Ward. By permission of W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. Copyright 1951 by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc.; 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 
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found himself in a world dominated not by a certain view of economics 
but by a new—and terrible—view of life. This contrast is all the more 
extraordinary when one reflects that, on any standard of comparison, the 
really radical and revolutionary way of life does not lie in the East 
at all, but in the West. The ideas and aspirations of Western man are 
still the most startling thing that has ever happened to the human race. 
Stalins views of man and society are, by comparison, mortally static 
and archaic. In fact the world today presents the astonishing spectacle 
of Western man sleeping unaware on the powder keg of his own revolu¬ 
tionary philosophy and the Stalinists leaping up and down proclaiming as 
a new revolution a view of man and society which was old when the 
Pyramids were built. 

3 ] We know something of the civilizations that have risen and fallen 
in the long history of mankind. Through all of them two themes of human 
belief and organization appear to run—the first that man and society are 
molded by the immense impersonal forces of destiny and circumstance, 
the second that the state—whether spiritual or temporal—is omnipotent 
and the source of all meaning. Subjects were no more than shadows of 
shadows. Reality rested with king and priest and temple. And humankind 
together, king and peasant, priest and servant, were bound to the “melan¬ 
choly wheel” of fate, the impersonal and unchanging order of times and 
seasons, the infinite fatality of history. For thousands upon thousands 
of years, the great civilizations rose and fell, the people in servitude to 
the state, state and people alike in servitude to destiny. Behavior, ritual, 
thought itself were determined collectively. Men and women lived out 
their lives within the closed circle of omnipotent government and omnip¬ 
otent fate. 

4 ] Into this static world with its slow rhythm of rise and fall, exhaus¬ 
tion and renewal, there broke a new force of ideas and vitality which 
wrought probably the most radical transformation of the human scene 
since man became recognizably man. Two peoples brought about this 
transformation, each small in number and vast in energy and fertility— 
the Jews and the Greeks. It is interesting to speculate what an orthodox 
Marxist historian would have prophesied for mankind had he lived a few 
thousand years before Christ and had seen Egypt in its static power, the 
Hittites building a civilization in Asia Minor, Crete crumbling, the 
Sumerians a memory of Babylon at its zenith. Which empire would he 
have chosen as the source of future power and influence? Which ideas 
would he have forseen dominating and molding the next age? The guess 
is permissible that he would have overlooked altogether a pastoral people 
of Judea who, owing to their curiously indigestible national character¬ 
istics, were now sitting in exile by the waters of Babylon and refusing to 
forget their native land. Nor would this same historian, studying all the 
barbarian peoples who broke through the barriers of mountain and steppe 
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from the north to settle by the Mediterranean, have recognized in the 
rude Achaeans the predecessors of Aristotle and Socrates. There is, in 
history a recurring refusal to be bound by the predictors and the analysts. 
History mocks the men who claim, like Marx, to have mastered its 
secrets; and this infinite unpredictability should be the perennial hope of 
anyone who believes in the resources of freedom. 

5 ] With the advent of these two societies—Jewish and Greek—the 
whole character of human development changed and there entered into 
history something which we may reasonably call ‘‘the Western spirit/’' 
The measure of its revolutionary power was that it completely contra¬ 
dicted and annihilated the two dominant themes of the archaic world— 
the fatality of environment and the omnipotence of the state. There 
is no space here to set down all that Western man owes to his Jewish 
and Christian heritage on the one hand and to Greece and Rome on the 
other. It is a commonplace that our society is grounded to its deepest 
foundations in classical and Christian antiquity. But of all the riches 
and diversity, these two entirely revolutionary facts must be remembered 
for they are the key to the understanding of our own society and to its 
fundamental divergence from communism. It is only in their light that 
the radical newness of Western thought and the fundamentally re¬ 
actionary character of Communist thinking can be fully grasped. 

6 ] The Greeks and the Jews shared with the older civilizations the idea 
of a divine order of society, but whereas before this order seemed on the 
whole to have been made up of the sum of circumstances—the seasons, 
the days, the cycle of agriculture, the chances of flood and storm, the 
social order as it existed—in Greek and Jewish thought a gulf opened 
between the divine order as it existed in the mind of God, and the very 
human order as it existed on earth. The idea that the sum of things could 
by human will and action be transformed and remade in the image of 
the divine took hold of men’s imaginations. The static idea of social 
order began to give way to the revolutionary, to the ideas of a possible 
perfect society which could be achieved, provided men overcame the 
irrational and immoral aspects of their own lives and their own institu* 
tions. The desire to transform, the desire to create, the desire to seize 
on material circumstances and change and mold them as an artist trans¬ 
forms the material he works with, this was the immense energy injected 
into the Western world by the rational vision of the Greeks and the moral 
vision of the Jews. The divine order ceased to be the sum of things that 
are and began to become the sum of things as they should be. Try as 
he would—and to return to the static is always a temptation—Western 
man could never again drive the fever of creation and transformation 
and progress out of his blood. 

7 ] The two streams of thought were equally potent in sweeping away 
the other principle of ancient society—the acceptance of the omnipotent 
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state. The Greek saw the reflection of the Logos in the rational nature 
of man. As a creature endowed with reason he acquired inalienable 
social and political rights, among them the right to self-government. 
For the Jew, it was the divine image in man that created in him moral 
responsibility. From the first question of Cain, “Am I my brothers 
keeper?”, flowed out the doctrine of personal responsibility. In the Chris¬ 
tian tradition the Greek concept of reason and the Hebrew belief in 
mans accountability met in the idea of the “free and lawful man,” which, 
in medieval Europe, was the basis of the great constitutional experiment 
of placing government itself under the law and in the centuries that 
followed, developed into the full doctrine of representative government 
and political freedom. 

8 ] No one will pretend that the progress of these two transforming 
ideals—of justice and liberty—was regular or complete. The Greek insight 
into the irrationality of much in man’s nature and the institutions he set 
up has been more than justified. The Hebrew and Christian concept of 
sin—the pride of the mind and the lust of the heart—has darkened every 
page of Western history. Yet underneath failure and collapse and defeat, 
the Western spirit has constantly renewed itself and, in the darkest ages, 
the voice of the saint and the prophet and the reformer was raised to 
denounce the things that were and point once again to the things that 
ought to be. The whole social order could never again be entirely ac¬ 
cepted. The state could never again maintain an unquestioned omnip¬ 
otence. Angry, restless, adventuring, protesting, the reformer fought his 
way through the thickets of ignorance and prejudice. Pitying, loving, 
rebuking and consoling, the saint and the mystic sought entrance to the 
darkest hearts and most wayward lives. Under these pressures. Western 
society became the most restlessly dynamic and explosive social order 
the world had ever seen. There could be no rest once these ideals of 
progress and perfection had been let loose in the mind of Western man. 

9 ] It is the tragedy of Marxist Communism that it restores the old 
fetters of fatality and tyranny. Because it borrows the terminology of the 
West and speaks of true freedom and true democracy and true science, 
men often overlook the profoundly and terrifyingly reactionary character 
of its doctrine. The free and morally responsible human being with 
rights and duties and aspirations which transcend any given social order 
vanishes. Why? Because there is nothing beyond the social order. Every, 
act of human life, every thought of human minds is entirely conditioned 
by the general state of material events at that time. History becomes 
once more the arbiter of all destiny. It is no longer an arena in which 
men struggle in freedom to remold recalcitrant matter and fashion it to 
their ideals. Their freedom is an illusion and recalcitrant matter is itself 
responsible for their ideals. The world of freedom closes. In its place 
returns the stifling world of necessity in which the childhood of the race 
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was spent. Once again men are bound to the melancholy wheel of their 
social conditioning. Once again, events mold them, not they events. 
The collective crust forms once again over the experiment of human 
freedom. The Western vision fades and in the darkness, there are 
glimpses of Moloch and Baal and the terrible gods of state and circum¬ 
stance reasserting their ancient sway. 

10 ] In such a world, the return to omnipotent government is inevitable. 
If man is no more than a unit in a social calculation, to what rights 
and pretensions can he lay claim? It is the total social process, society, 
the environment as a whole that has significance just as thousands of 
years ago the apparatus of the state—city or temple—was reality and 
men no more than its component parts. No one doubts the omnipotent 
claims of the Soviet state today, but some are inclined to overlook the 
even more omnipotent claims inherent in the prophecy that eventually 
“the state will wither away.” In any conceivable society where variety 
of claims and interests is admitted, some government must remain as 
arbiter. The only highly complex societies that can dispense with govern¬ 
ment are those in which social conditioning has produced such perfect 
adaptation to circumstance and work that no conflicts are conceivable— 
and no change and no progress either. We know of such societies. The 
bees and the ants have reached just such a degree of adaptation to en¬ 
vironment. (And if environment is fatality, is reality, is God itself, what 
greater purpose for humanity can there be than to adapt itself?) Behind 
the concept of the withering away of the state lies not only the loss of 
freedom, but the loss of rationality and humanity itself. 

11 ] These are not idle fears. We know from man's long history that 
the Western experiment of freedom and responsibility is a flash in the 
pan, a spark in the longest night, an experiment bounded in space and 
time and preceded by aeons of collective servitude. To step back into an 
older environment, to regress, to abandon an experiment at once so test¬ 
ing and so abnormal must be a temptation at the very roots of our being. 
Communism presents it in a form in which language and propaganda 
are borrowed from the liberal experiment but fundamental thought and 
direction lead back into the anonymous tyrannies of antiquity and of 
primitive mankind. Environment as destiny, the state as omnipotence— 
these are the principles under whose mastery mankind has spent by far 
the longest part of its conscious span. The Western phase is a tremendous, 
a breath-taking experiment. It is not yet certain that it can stay the course. 

12 ] Yet if the Western experiment is really the most audacious and 
exhilarating that mankind has ever made, how is it that today, the 
audacity and the creativeness and the revolutionary zeal so often seem 
to be on the other side? There is a tremendous paradox here. The cru¬ 
saders for freedom and progress, for man's ever renewed struggle to build 
a just and holy society appear to be on the defensive before those who 
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seek to eliminate human freedom and restore the twin tyrannies of fate 
and government. The real revolutionaries cede ground to the pseudo¬ 
revolutionaries. The radicals retreat before the reactionaries, the idealists 
before the materialists. Indeed, the idealists seem to have turned them¬ 
selves into materialists and to fight their war of words in calculations 
and statistics while their adversaries sing of deserts blossoming and 
spring returning to a resurrected humanity. How have we in the West 
contrived so to dim our vision that we appear to have lost it? How have 
we come to do remarkable things in such a totally unremarkable way? 
When was the initiative lost? How is it that we have yet to recapture 
it? 

13 ] There can be only one answer. Wc have not lost it because the 
Marxist vision is more potent than ours or because communism offers 
a more attractive version of society. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
anything more unattractive than, say, contemporary Bulgaria, and even 
if wc prefer our communism in idealized form, one searches Marx’s 
pages in vain for a concrete description of what Communist society would 
be like. No, his strength lay in what he attacked, not in what he promised. 
And it is still true of communism today that wherever it is not imposed 
by force, it owes its strength not so much to its own attractiveness as 
to the weakening of the Western way of life. In the last hundred years, 
we have seen our grip slacken on those two revolutionary principles 
upon which the Western experiment has been based. The classical and 
Christian tradition has grown weaker. In its place, even in the West, the 
concept of fatality and of almighty circumstance has crept back. The 
men who founded the Industrial Revolution and believed in unchanging 
and unaltering economic laws were introducing a god of economic deter¬ 
minism into one sector of their society. It was a savage but appropriate 
justice that led Marx to turn economic determinism against them in 
their own industrial stronghold. Workers had been sacrificed to misery 
and degradation in the name of the “iron laws” of demand and supply. 
Very well, their employers would now be sacrificed in their turn in the 
name of economic determinism and dialectical materialism. If matter 
was to be master, Marx had as good a version of the future to offer as 
Richard Cobden and John Bright and a much more attractive version 
from the standpoint of the masses. 

14 ] Nor was the Manchester School’s confidence in the beneficence of 
lamer faire the only entry point for fatalism and historical materialism. 
The present reality of God and of an ideal world of law and justice 
which men should struggle to observe and create even if circumstance 
drag them the other way, began to fade and the great fatalities—en¬ 
vironment, conditioning, heredity, evolution—sapped and weakened the 
concept of freedom, moral responsibility and will. Unconsciously at first, 
but with steadily increasing realization and indifference, a vast mass of 
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Western men and women sloughed off their society’s traditional idealism 
and became in practice, if not in belief, materialists as convinced as any 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain—but with this difference. The 
materialism preached by Communists was a religion of materialism, 
materialism raised to a total explanation of life, guide of conduct and 
spur to action. The materialism of the West was all too often no more 
than an attitude of “eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” In 
a conflict between religious materialism and practical materialism, it 
seems certain that the religious variety will have the strength to prevail. 
An idea has never yet in human history been defeated by no idea at all. 

15 ] Yet although it is true that communism has gained strength by 
the West’s own weaknesses, it may yet be true that the West will learn 
from the Communists how to recapture its own freedom-loving, trans¬ 
forming, and creative spirit. In the first place, men and women in the 
West can see in Soviet society some of the possible results of their own 
betrayal of the Western ideal. They see what a society can become which is 
systematically materialist, godless, and “scientific.” They see how speedily 
the safeguards of freedom vanish once the idea of law independent of 
race or class fades and in its place is put the convenience of the com¬ 
munity. They see how terribly human compassion can be maimed if 
there is no appeal to a higher authority than that of government. They 
sec that science itself, on which the regime is supposedly based, can be 
perverted if the search for truth gives way to the acceptance of the 
politically expedient. And reflecting on these things, they are perhaps 
more ready to reconsider the old safeguards of independence and pity, of 
justice and of truth. They look perhaps with new interest at an earlier 
belief—that liberty itself is grounded in the fact that Gods authority 
overrules all others and that, in St. Thomas Mores words, a man can be 
the state’s “good servant, but God’s first.” 

16 ] But communism does more than provide the Western world with 
a species of rake’s progress of some of its own ideas and assumptions. 
It is, in a real sense, the conscience of the West. Every pretension, every 
false claim, every complacency of our Western society is relentlessly 
exposed by Communist propaganda and all too often our dislike of the 
critics is rendered a thousand times more bitter by our inner knowledge 
that their gibes are true. It is infuriating, it is exasperating, it is exhaus¬ 
ting for the West to know that every weakness is spied on, every social 
failure capitalized, every injustice trumpeted abroad, every lack of 
charity and understanding blown up into a major social crime. But is it 
certain that without these enraging critics we in the West would be so 
aware of where we fail ourselves? Might we not drift on in indifference 
beyond the point at which this weakened institution or that false situation 
could be repaired? In many ways, we today are paying for the com¬ 
placency of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers. It was not only the 
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injustice, it was also the appalling smugness of the Victorian possessing 
classes which put the real vitriol into Marx's pen. Today, at least, no 
false complacency can hold us back from seeing where are the weak¬ 
nesses and the shams. Bitterly as a man may resent the shooting pain 
that warns him of some internal disorder, would he see to curing himself 
in time without that pain? 

17 ] Communists today leave us in no doubt where our weaknesses lie. 
They await in a fever of tension and expectation the coming of another 
disastrous depression. They seek to exacerbate by every means the gulf 
between East and West, between Asia and the Atlantic, between 
developed and backward areas, between rich and poor, slave and free. 
They search for every chink in the armor of Western unity. They batten 
on every national prejudice and try to poison every potential conflict 
between the Allies of the West. Above all, they preach the decadence 
and decline of Western ideals, the false pretensions of Western society, 
the myth of Western religion, the hypocrisy of Western freedom and the 
certainty of Western collapse. We need therefore have no doubts about 
the necessary means of Western survival—to be stable, reliable and 
prosperous ourselves, to share with others our prosperity, to rebuild our 
defenses, to be patient allies and good friends, to restore our vision and 
moral purpose, to drive out the gods of fatalism, to restore the “glorious 
liberty of the sons of God,” and in this spirit, to confront our adversaries 
with a calm fortitude that allays both their fears and their ambitions— 
these are the main themes for a common policy in the West. Nothing in 
them is beyond the competence of the Western powers. Never, indeed, 
have the material means of fulfilling them been so assured. If there is a 
doubt at all, it can only be a doubt of the necessary vision and will. 

18 ] This surely is the crux. In all that they say of the Western world, 
the Communists are proclaiming the fatal laws of historical necessity. 
Capitalist society must collapse. The United States must practice selfish 
imperialism. The Western states must exploit their workers, fight for 
markets in the world at large, trample down their Asiatic helots and 
plunge the world into wars of aggression. It follows that every policy of 
the West that contradicts these fears—every Marshall Plan, every ex¬ 
tension of economic aid to backward areas, every increase in social and 
economic opportunity, every act of justice and reconciliation breaks with 
the Communists' fundamental gospel—the fatality of history—and re¬ 
stores, triumphantly and creatively, the freedom of the West. We are not 
bound by collective selfishness. No iron law of economics holds us down. 
The Western world is a world of freedom and in it, the Western Powers 
can freely choose and freely act. 
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EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Look up the exact meaning of the following words and be ready to dis¬ 
tinguish clearly among the realities they express: (1) economics, (2) sociology, 
(3) communism, (4) capitalism. 

ii. With the help of your dictionary clarify the difference between the 
revoltuionary and the static as they are used in paragraph 2 and between radical 
and reactionary in paragraph 5. 

hi. Look up the exact meaning of the following words: (1) recalcitrant, 
(2) apocalyptic, (3) archaic, (4) dynamic, (5) arbiter, (6) exacerbate 
(7) batten, (8) helot. 

THEME AND THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. Write a thesis sentence in which you state briefly the main idea developed 
in the entire essay. 

ii. Write a careful precis of the entire essay in which you take pains to 
reveal the thought progress of the original. 

CONTENT 

i. Explain what Miss Ward means in paragraph 1 by the poetic vision of 
life sketched by the communists and cite some examples from your newspaper 
and magazine reading of the use of such poetic visions in communistic propa¬ 
ganda. 

ii. Imagine that you are the visitor from Mars of which Miss Ward speaks in 
paragraph 2, and write a letter back to your fellow Martians in which you give 
them your impressions of the interests and values of Americans as revealed in 
their billboard and magazine advertising. 

hi. Explain what, according to the author, is radical about the Christian 
view of man’s condition and what is reactionary about the communist view. 
Why is this paradoxical in light of communist claims? 

iv. Cite examples from your reading of UN speeches by communist delegates 
or other communist public declarations of their use of language “borrowed from 
the liberal experiment” referred to by Miss Ward in paragraph 11. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN CRISIS 
IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

by E. F. Caldin 

1 ] 1 While many writers, and among them not a few men of science, 
are convinced that we live at a crisis in western civilization, opinions are 
divided about the nature of the crisis and the role which science has to 

From The Wind and the Rain, V (Spring, 1949), 219-224. 
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play in helping to resolve it. 2 According to some, science will be responsi¬ 
ble for our ruin, because it has given mankind the power to destroy itself. 
8 According to others, science will work our salvation, because it is only 
another name for reason, and if we drop our outworn modes of thought 
we can use it to build a new metaphysic, a new ethic, and a new religion. 
4 According to others again, science can put an end to want, and if we 
abolish want we shall abolish also hatred, envy and avarice; therefore we 
need science for both the physical and the moral health of society. 

2 ] r ‘ Such diagnoses, crude as they are in their identification of science 
with technology and in their estimate of its capabilities, contain at least 
this much truth. (J Western civilization has been immensely affected both 
mentally and materially by forces that claim their origin from the ad¬ 
vance of science since the time of Galileo. 7 On the one hand industry 
has based itself on specialized technical knowledge, which in turn relies 
upon science. 8 Industrialization has vastly altered the machinery of living, 
the material background of life; it has brought about great changes in 
transport, communications, health services, and entertainment, for in¬ 
stance, in the last hundred years, and there is no reason to think that 
we have reached the end of these changes. 9 Technical invention has be¬ 
sides devised means by which a relatively small band of men can exter¬ 
minate whole populations. 10 Such techniques could not be devised with¬ 
out a scientific understanding of nature. 11 Science and scientists have 
thus become of great importance to industrial societies, though indirectly 
and at one remove, via technology. 32 On the other hand, the success of 
science in interpreting nature has struck very forcibly the imagination of 
Western man, especially since the work of men like Darwin, Freud, and 
Pavlov began to extend it to living things and even mental life. 13 At a 
time when philosophers and theologians have fallen into disrepute with 
the general public, the successes of science in its own field are so impres¬ 
sive that many have been led to suppose that all thought would benefit 
by the same approach—that it is only a matter of time before science 
will settle finally the great questions that men have always asked about 
life. 14 Because of these two influences—one material, the other mental— 
many people regard science not only as the cure for want and pain, but 
as the method of thought par excellence, the one great source of truth. 

3 ] 15 Historians may well conclude that many of the traits that dis¬ 
tinguish the present phase of Western civilization from those that pre¬ 
ceded it are traceable ultimately to these influences derived (whether 
legitimately or not) from natural science. 10 It is a commonplace of history 
that in the best of European culture three great strands can be discerned. 
17 One is the zest for understanding and intellectual discovery, for the 
things of the mind, for truth and beauty, that we derive from the classical 
age of Greece. 18 A second is the ideal of a settled and law-abiding 
society, with stable institutions and administration, that we derive from 
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the Roman civilization. 19 The third is the new light on mans nature and 
destiny, the new respect for personality, the new ideals of thought and 
conduct, the new valuation too of both intellectual law, that we owe to 
the Christian revelation. 20 In the course of centuries the resulting con¬ 
ceptions of man and society have been pondered, expanded, and 
developed in many aspects—economic, political, moral, intellectual, 
mystical. 21 The political aspect, for instance, is embodied in the English 
common law, which presumes that the citizen is homo liber et legalis , 
the free and law-abiding man, with the duty of living according to reason, 
and the corresponding right to freedom of thought, of speech, of associa¬ 
tion, and of religion. 22 Liberals who do not believe in Christian doctrines 
have taken over part of this view of man; they too hold that man is a 
rational being, meant for liberty in an “open” society, and that spiritual 
values hold the primacy. 23 Respect for truth, respect for justice, respect 
for the human person—these are major elements in the heritage of 
Western man. 24 But in the last hundred years they have been much 
modified, at least in the popular estimation, by the influences already 
mentioned, claiming natural science as their inspiration. 

4 ] 25 It is often said that the crisis of our time has developed because 
our technical knowledge increases much faster than our knowledge of 
how to use it properly. 20 The world has great industrial power, but does 
not know how to avoid economic instability; the nations have good com¬ 
munications, but cannot agree about what is to be communicated; they 
have good transport, but when it has brought them together they do 
not love one another; they have devastating weapons, but do not always 
use them in the cause of justice. 

5 1 27 But this is to state symptoms rather than the disease. 28 Moreover 
it is to confuse the diagnosis by mentioning only the less fundamental 
symptoms. 20 Far more significant for our crisis are signs like the new 
contempt for the pledged word, leading to a whole technique of deceit 
that was characteristic of the Nazi Leaders and has by no means died 
with them; the loss of respect for the ideal of justice, now so often denied 
in Europe in the interests of “ideology” or mere hatred; the decline of 
respect for truth itself where political opponents are concerned or where 
ideologies are to be instilled. 30 The crisis is not merely a matter of 
squaring technical progress with a slightly lagging advance in ideals or 
in social techniques. 31 It is a matter of saving the ideals themselves. 
32 The fundamental struggle today is for the re-assertion of the concep¬ 
tions of man and society that we derive from the best elements of the 
European tradition. 33 Too often we think and behave as if man were 
merely an economic and political being—a producing and consuming 
animal subject to a government. 34 We forget that he is first of all the 
beloved of God. 35 St. John says: “Beloved, we are the sons of God even 
now”; but a professor of zoology can say, almost without contradiction, 
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that we are no more than rather long-lived animals. 80 We put up with 
low views of truth, of justice, and of the human person and society, 
because we have forgotten the greatness of our destiny. 87 Our problem 
is, fundamentally, to recover a full view of the nature, situation, and 
destiny of man. 

6 ] 88 What relevance has science to this crisis? 80 First, as to its causes: 
part of the blame rests, not with science indeed, but with the misin¬ 
terpretation and misuse of science. 40 Science-worship has led to the 
various crude materialisms that claim as their support physics, biology, 
or psychology. 41 In these naif schemes it is forgotten that the scientific 
method enables us to examine only a part of reality from a particular 
angle, and cannot deal adequately with the questions most important in 
human life; and that a view of the world that is restricted to scientific 
knowledge is therefore radically incomplete. 4 * Again, the misuse of 
science in developing new weapons has led to the material ruin and 
desolation that now shame the race of men, and to a situation whose 
natural results are nihilism and despair. 43 We cannot lay these evils at 
the door of natural science itself, but they are partly due to misconcept- 
tions about its scope and to misuse of its technical applications. 

7 ] 44 We must consider now the relevance of science to the reversal 
of our crisis, to the rebuilding of the half-ruined ideals of our civiliza¬ 
tion. 45 If our interpretation is sound, those people are wrong who say 
that the applications of science are of the first importance for such 
purposes. 4,i Technics may provide us with useful means of education, 
like printing, and with improvements in health and living conditions that 
will favour these purposes; but if the crisis is, as we hold, concerned with 
beliefs about man and his situation, no amount of technical develop¬ 
ment will by itself solve the fundamental questions. 47 The relevance of 
science to the problem is not, it seems, to be found in its applicability. 

8 ] 48 Are those correct, then, who hold that natural science is the 
whole of rational knowledge, and that we ought at once to apply the 
scientific method everywhere? 40 Such a belief cannot stand if one is 
aware of the presuppositions of the inducive method, and the philo¬ 
sophical tradition of the West. 50 The method of induction used in 
science has been studied by many philosophers, from Mill to Keynes, 
Broad and Nocod; their work has shown that the root problem is to 
justify propositions such as: “All these crystals are identical in respect of 
properties A, B, C . . .; therefore any crystal having the properties B, 
C ... will also have the property A.” Bl It is ultimately to such arguments 
by analogy that we constantly appeal in science; for example, when we 
believe that there is a certain definite kind of matter called copper 
sulphate. 02 The logical conditions for such arguments to be valid have 
been worked out, and it emerges that their justification cannot be found 
in the empirical facts, nor in formal logic. 58 It must be sought in meta¬ 
physical arguments supporting some such general principle as that there 
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is order in nature. 54 Thus we cannot be rid of philosophy by appealing 
r > the scientific method, because that method has no validity without its 
philosophical pre-suppositions. 

9 ] so Again, to exhibit the limited scope of science, let us take as an 
example the claim that a new ethic should be constructed by means of the 
scientific method. 60 It has been suggested that, as in science we infer the 
properties of causes from their effects, so in ethics we should judge the 
worth of an action by its results, which are to be determined by observa¬ 
tion and generalization as in natural science. 57 There is a grain of truth in 
this; namely that to act rightly we must know the probable results of our 
actions, and we may have to appeal to science to tell us. 58 But the sug¬ 
gestion gives us no help with the ethical problem, which is to decide what 
kin' 3 !*; of actions are right, and what we mean by right? 50 For how shall we 
judge the results of anti op? 00 Either we must judge them morally, in 
terms of concepts like rightness ana goodness, and in that case we have 
not avoided the need for an independent moral theory; or we shall judge 
them by mere expediency—by their contribution to riches, health, com¬ 
fort, and so on—and in that case the moral question of the rightness of the 
action has simply been left out. 61 Moreover, the morality of an action can¬ 
not be judged solely by its results; we may not “do evil that good may 
come/’ nor use evil means to a good end. 62 The truth is that the inductive 
method is inadequate to the fundamental task of ethics, the analysis of 
what we mean by justice, right action, goodness, and the other concepts of 
ethics. 68 Induction gives us generalizations about the course of nature; 
but in moral philosophy we are concerned not with how men do behave, 
but with how they ought to behave. 04 An inductive generalization is sup¬ 
ported by numbers of instances; but murder is wrong however often it is 
committed. 65 The inductive method presupposes that behind phenomena 
there are necessary causal connections; but in moral life there is no iron 
necessity—one can always refuse to do right. 06 The method of natural 
science, then, is inappropriate to ethics; and there is no substitute for the 
labours of moral philosophers. 

10 ] 07 The contribution of science to the cure of our society must 
then be a much more modest affair than some of its partisans would have 
us believe. 68 1 would suggest that it is to be found in the fact that the 
pursuit of science is rational life in little. 60 It is a version and microcosm 
of rational life. 70 Science is therefore a true representative of the funda¬ 
mental values of reason. 71 Properly taught, it could make clear the 
primacy of truth to many who would otherwise not realize it. 72 In scien¬ 
tific work we have to respect the facts, and interpret them intelligently; 
we have to unify thought and action and adapt means to ends in planning 
research; we have to keep in view an end, the fuller knowledge of nature. 
73 More fundamentally, we have to adapt rational method to the particular 
subject-matter and the particular point of view selected . 74 Just as philoso¬ 
phers, historians, and lawyers have each their subject-matter and point of 
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view, so have scientists. 75 The subject-matter of natural science is material 
nature; the point of view, that of the interrelations of its phenomena. 

76 The general method suited to this study is the inductive method, con¬ 
sisting of observation, generalization, and theoretical interpretation. 

77 This is common to all natural science. 78 The several natural sciences 

use particular versions of this method; in physical science, for instance, 
the subject-matter is inanimate nature, the point of view is the correlation 
of quantities, and so the method consists of measurement, formulation of 
empirical laws in the form of equations, and construction of mathematical 
theories. 70 Thus the method of science is a rational adaptation of the 
general procedure of the mind interpreting its evidence to gain knowl¬ 
edge. 80 In the practice of science we learn not only the use of this method 
but also, through the social character of science, respect and tolerance *fbr 
others. 81 If we keep in mind that science or a wider method, 

and pursue it as part of n ^ ot humane studies, we shall be able to 
use science as a schor" .ational life . 82 It will not give us the conceptions 
we need in dealing with the fundamentals of life—such conceptions as 
personality, iir'ice, and love can only be drawn from elsewhere—but it 
gives us t of the mental training for using them. 83 It is not the sole 
version .i rational method, nor should it be used as an ideal in other 
s’ ,^-its constant appeal to argument by analogy, and its willingness 

* * set upon hypotheses, make it a dangerous model; but it is one version, 
adapted to its own field, with its own beauty, and with certain pedagogical 
advantages like simplicity and ease of verification. 84 Natural science then 
may prove a stiff bulwark of our conceptions of truth and of the human 
person, if it is correctly appraised and not set up as an idol. 

11 ] 88 Science, when it is given its appropriate setting, plays its part 
in favouring both intellectual and moral virtues. 86 But it does not orig¬ 
inate these virtues; it only supports them where they exist already. 87 It 
favours an intellectual climate where truth is valued, and a moral climate 
where persons are respected. 88 But it does not create these values; it pre¬ 
supposes them. 80 A. D. Ritchie says, in his Civilization, Science and 
Religion: 

These moral qualities (characteristic of the scientific spirit) are pre-condi¬ 
tions for the pursuit of science, not products of science, except incidentally. . . . 
90 These virtues, belief in free discussion, tolerance and equal treatment of 
others, all spring from respect for persons and cannot exist without that respect. 
... 91 It is hardly an exaggeration to say that low moral standards of any kind 
might destroy the scientific tradition. 92 Respect for truth and respect for per¬ 
sons as part of the general social tradition are needed for science to survive. 
98 Historically, these come to us through the Christian tradition. 

12 ] 94 The view here proposed, then, is briefly this. 95 The major 
crisis of our time is the decline in our conception of man, in respect for 
truth and justice and the other values of western culture. 96 Science is con- 
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cemed in the decline as an unwitting cause, for misinterpretations of 
science have been used to support facile materialisms, and misapplication 
of science has sharpened the crisis. 97 It is concerned in solving the prob¬ 
lem, not as a material panacea nor as the only valid method of gaining 
knowledge, but in so far as it is one version of rational method, and so 
favours respect for truth and for the human person and represents rational 
standards. 98 By itself it cannot help us; but in association with the other 
forms of knowledge it may play a useful part. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. What are the exact differences among a “metaphysic,” an “ethic,” and a 
“religion” (s.3)? 

ii. Give a definition of “metaphysical” (s.53). Is it synonymous with 
“philosophical” in s.54? 

hi. Define exactly the following words: 

(1) “par excellence” (s.14) (2) “naif” (s.41) 

(3) “mystical” (s.20) (4) “pedagogical” (s.83) 

(5) “zest” (s.17) (6) “nihilism” (s.42) 

(7) “panacea” (s.97) 

iv. Give the dictionary definition of the word “liberal” which best applies 
to the author’s use of the term in s.22. 

v. What is the difference between a “symptom” (s.27) and a “cause?” 

vi. Which of the two dictionary definitions fits Caldin’s use of the term 
“expediency” in s.60? Docs a person who acts from “mere expediency” have 
any genuine moral principles? Is the materially expedient thing always the right 
thing? Is “opportunism” synonymous with “expediency”? 

Distinguish among “expedient,” “politic,” and “advisable.” 

vii. What is the dictionary definition of “induction” given under the subject 
label, logic? Does that definition correspond to the author’s discussion of the 
process in par. 8? What are “empirical facts”? How are they related to an 
induction? 

viii. By using the etymological meaning of “crisis” (s.l), explain what is 
meant by saying that “we live at a crisis in western civilization.” 

ix. Give the etymological definition of “technology” (s.ll). Distinguish 
among “technology” (s.ll), “technic” (s.46) and “technique” (s.30). Which 
term is broadest in meaning? 

x. By using the etymology of the words, distinguish clearly between 
“microcosm” (s.69) and “macrocosm.” Man is sometimes said to be a micro¬ 
cosm reflecting the macrocosm; he contains everything that the universe con¬ 
tains—from the atom to the angel. Write a paragraph in which you develop 
that idea. 

xi. Distinguish clearly between “human” and “humane” (s.81). To err is 
human. Is it also humane? 

xn. Identify Galileo (s.6), Darwin, Freud, and Pavlov (s.12). Indicate 
their dates and the scientific spheres in which they were eminent. 
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THEME ORGANIZATION 

i. Subject Matter: How would the title of this essay serve as a statement of 
the subject matter? 

ii. Theme: Frequently, in a well organized expository essay, the last para¬ 
graph is a summary which states the main ideas developed in the entire discus¬ 
sion. That is the case here. Hence the final paragraph might stand as a statement 
of the theme of the whole essay. All the main ideas are there. Condense the final 
paragraph into one sentence. 

in. Thought Structure: So complete and so orderly is the concluding para¬ 
graph of this essay that, broken up, it serves as an outline not only of the 
thought content but also of the progression of thought through the entire essay. 
The outline given below is merely a colometrized version of the final paragraph. 
To impress upon yourself how well it indicates the content and organization of 
the whole essay, insert the number of the paragraphs or, in some instances, 
of the sentences which develop the ideas expressed in the summarizing phrases 
of the conclusion. 

i. Paragraphs 1-5 

The major crisis of our time (pars. ) 
is the decline 

in our concept of man 
in respect for truth, 
justice 

and other values of western culture. 

ii. Paragraph 6 

Science is concerned in the decline as an unwitting cause , 
for misinterpretations of science have been used 

to support facile materialisms (ss. ) 
and misapplication of science has sharpened the crisis, (s. ) 

hi. Paragraphs 7-11 

It (science) is concerned in solving the problem, 
not as a material panacea (par. ) 

nor as the only valid method of gaining knowledge, (pars. ) 
but insofar as it is one version of rational method, (ss. ) 
and so favours respect for truth (ss. ) 
and for the human person (s. ) 

and represents rational standards . (ss. ) 

By itself it cannot help us; 

but in association with the other forms of knowledge 
it may play a useful part. (par. ) 

iv. Paragraph Summary. 

PARAGRAPH ORGANIZATION 

This essay is exemplary not only for its over-all organization but also in the 
organization of many of its individual paragraphs. 

i. The topic of par. 1 is: “opinions are divided about the nature of the crisis, 
etc_” 

List the specific examples of diverse opinions which the author enumerates 
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to substantiate his statement. Notice the parallelism with variations in the word¬ 
ing with which he introduces the items of his enumeration: “according to 
some. . “according to others. . “according to others again. . .”. 

n. The topic in par. 2 is the mental and material effects of science on western 
civilization. Which is the topic sentence? Each of these two effects is developed 
separately. What introductory word does the author employ to begin his sepa¬ 
rate discussion of his two points in the paragraph? How is s.14 related to the 
rest of the paragraph? Has the author indicated that thought relationship 
verbally? 

in. What four specific contrasts are cited in par. 4 to support the general 
statement that our technical knowledge increases much faster than our knowl¬ 
edge of how to use it properly? 

CONTENT 

i. Does Caldin’s division of the origins of western culture in par. 3 agree 
with those listed in the exercises following James’s Greek Idealism? 

n. What, according to Caldin, are the benefits to be derived from a study 
of science? 

hi. Cite concrete, modem (individual, national, or international) examples 
of the following abuses mentioned as symptoms of the modem crisis in s.29: 
(a) contempt for the pledged word; (b) loss of respect for the ideal of justice 
for all peoples; (c) decline of respect for truth in politics and international 
relations. 

Why are these very serious symptoms of crisis and destructive of a united 
civilization? 


A NOTE TO UNIT IV 

For a poetic expression of the spirit of contrasted cultures the following 
poems might be read: John Masefield, Cargoes; Eileen Duggan, Pilgrim¬ 
age ; William Wordsworth, The World Is Too Much With Us; G. M. 
Hopkins, God’s Grandeur. 
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Note to Teacher: This unit is conceived as an introduction to a program 
of reading in the great epics of Western Civilization. If we know what 
an age honors in its heroes, we know one of its most revealing character¬ 
istics. And since an epic, at its best, is a prolonged story of the exploits of 
a nation's hero told precisely to elicit admiration for that hero, the epic 
is one of the very best helps to an understanding of a nation or an epoch. 
A hero is a man to be admired; but the thing for which he is admired shifts 
from age to age and from culture to culture. Ruskin, in his essay on honor, 
tries to get at the root of this whole business of hero-worship, and thinks 
he finds it in the spirit of self-sacrifice. But the story of Achilles in The 
Iliad is enough to show that this was not always a prime requisite for 
heroism. Each of the essays that follow calls attention to the shifting basis 
of honor in the great epics from The Iliad to Paradise Lost. A careful 
reading of these essays may provide the student with a helpful approach 
to a better understanding of the central character and controlling action 
of each of the great epics themselves. 

[An early start in the semester on this Unit and the actual reading of the 
epics provides unlimited material for class discussion and theme subjects. 
For classes in which considerable time has to be spent on a review of 
fundamentals, it is suggested that at least the Odyssey be read. Perhaps 
the application of Ruskin’s ideas to such modern works as The Death of 
a Salesman , The Point of No Return , or The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit might be a more successful venture for such groups. (See the sug¬ 
gestion for supplementary reading on page 212.) But for the more ad¬ 
vanced classes, there could hardly be any better preparation for later 
work in literature, history, and art, than this early experience of the ideals 
of Western Civilization as revealed in the great epics.] 

With the exception of the few exercises provided, it is thought best that 
the teacher provide his own assignments for the reading in the epics. 
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THE ROOTS OF HONOR 

by John Ruskin 


1 ] 1 1 have already alluded to the difference hitherto existing between 
regiments of men associated for purposes of violence, and for purposes of 
manufacture; in that the former appear capable of self-sacrifice—the 
latter, not; which singular fact is the real reason of the general lowness of 
estimate in which the profession of commerce is held, as compared with 
that of arms. 2 Philosophically, it does not, at first sight, appear reasonable 
(many writers have endeavored to prove it unreasonable) that a peace¬ 
able and rational person whose trade is buying and selling, should be 
held in less honor than an unpeaceable and often irrational person whose 
trade is slaying. 3 Nevertheless, the consent of mankind has always, in 
spite of the philosophers, given precedence to the soldier. 

2 ] 4 And this is right. 8 For the soldier’s trade, verily and essen¬ 
tially, is not slaying, but being slain. 0 This, without well knowing its own 
meaning, the world honors it for. 7 A bravo’s trade is slaying; but the 
world has never respected bravoes more than merchants; the reason it 
honors the soldier is that he holds his life at the service of the State. 
8 Reckless he may be—fond of pleasure or of adventure—all kinds of by¬ 
motives and mean impulses may have determined the choice of his pro¬ 
fession, and may affect (to all appearance exclusively) his daily conduct 
in it, but our estimate of him is based on this ultimate fact—of which we 
are well assured—that, put him in a fortress breach, with all the pleasures 
of the world behind him, and only death and his duty in front of him, he 
will keep his face to the front; and he knows that this choice may be put 
him at any moment, and has beforehand taken his part—virtually takes 
such part continually—does, in reality, die daily. 

3] 9 Not less is the respect we pay to the lawyer and physician, founded 
ultimately on their self-sacrifice. 10 Whatever the learning or acuteness 
of a great lawyer, our chief respect for him depends on our belief that, 
set in a judge’s seat, he will strive to judge justly, come of it what may. 
11 Could we suppose that he would take bribes, and use his acuteness and 
legal knowledge to give plausibility to iniquitous decisions, no degree of 
intellect would win for him our respect. 12 Nothing will win it, short of our 
tacit conviction that in all important acts of his life justice is first with him; 
his own interest, second. 

4 ] 13 In the case of a physician, the ground of the honor we render 

From “Unto This Last,” The Works, E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderbum (eds.) 
(London: George Allen, 1905), XVII, 36-42. 
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him is clearer still. 14 Whatever his science, we should shrink from him in 
horror if we found him regard his patients merely as subjects to experi¬ 
ment upon; much more, if we found that, receiving bribes from persons in¬ 
terested in their deaths, he was using his best skill to give poison in the 
mask of medicine. 

5 ] 15 Finally, the principle holds with utmost clearness as it respects 
clergymen. 16 No goodness of disposition will excuse want of science in a 
physician or of shrewdness in an advocate; but a clergyman, even though 
his power of intellect be small, is respected on the presumed ground of 
his unselfishness and serviceableness. 

6 ] 17 Now, there can be no question but that the fact, foresight, de¬ 
cision, and other mental powers required for the successful management 
of a large mercantile concern, if not such as could be compared with 
those of a great lawyer, general, or divine, would at least match the gen¬ 
eral conditions of mind required in the subordinate officers of a ship, or 
of a regiment, or in the curate of a country parish. 18 If, therefore, all the 
efficient members of the so-called liberal professions are still somehow in 
public estimate of honor preferred before the head of a commercial firm, 
the reason must lie deeper than in the measurement of their powers of 
mind. 

7 ] 10 And the essential reason for such preference will be found to 
lie in the fact that the merchant is presumed to act always selfishly. 20 His 
work may be very necessary to the community; but the motive of it,is un¬ 
derstood to be wholly personal. 21 The merchant s first object in all his deal¬ 
ings must be (the public believe) to get as much for himself and leave as 
little to his neighbor (or customer) as possible. 22 Enforcing this upon 
him, by political statute, as the necessary principle of his action; recom¬ 
mending it to him on all occasions, and themselves reciprocally adopting 
it; proclaiming vociferously, for law of the universe, that a buyers func¬ 
tion is to cheapen, and a sellers to cheat—the public, nevertheless, in¬ 
voluntarily condemn the man of commerce for his compliance with their 
own statement, and stamp him forever as belonging to an inferior grade 
of human personality. 

8 ] 28 This they will find, eventually, they must give up doing. 24 They 
must not cease to condemn selfishness; but they will have to discover a kind 
of commerce which is not exclusively selfish. 28 Or, rather, they will have 
to discover that there never was, or can be, any other kind of commerce; 
that this which they have called commerce was not commerce at all but 
cozening. . . . 20 They will find that commerce is an occupation which 
gentlemen will every day see more need to engage in, rather than in the 
businesses of talking to men, or slaying them; that, in true commerce, as in 
true preaching, or true fighting, it is necessary to admit the idea of occa¬ 
sional voluntary loss—that sixpences have to be lost, as well as lives, under 
a sense of duty; that the market may have its martyrdoms as well as the 
pulpit; and trade its heroisms, as well as war, 
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9 ] 27 May have—in the final issue, must have—and only has not had 
yet, because men of heroic temper have always been misguided in their 
youth in other fields; not recognizing what is in our days, perhaps, the 
most important of all fields; so that, while many a zealous person loses his 
life in trying to teach the form of a gospel, very few will lose a hundred 
pounds in showing the practice of one. 

10 ] 28 The fact is that people never have had clearly explained to 
them the true functions of a merchant with respect to other people. 29 1 
should like the reader to be very clear about this. 

11 ] so j?ive great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities 
of life, have hitherto existed—three exist necessarily, in every civilized 
nation: 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s, to teach it. 

The Physician's, to keep it in health. 

The Lawyer’s, to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant’s, to provide for it. 

31 And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die for it. 82 “On 
due occasion,” namely: 

The Soldier, rather than leave his post in battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave his post in plague. 

The Pastor, rather than teach falsehood. 

The Lawyer, rather than countenance injustice. 

83 The Merchant—What is his “due occasion” of death? 34 It is the main 
question for the merchant, as for all of us. 35 For, truly, the man who does 
not know when to die, does not know how to live. 

12 ] 36 Observe, the merchant’s function (or manufacturer’s, for in 
the broad sense in which it is here used the word must be understood to 
include both) is to provide for the nation. 37 It is no more his function to 
get profit for himself out of that provision than it is a clergyman’s function 
to get his stipend. 38 The stipend is a due and necessary adjunct, but not 
the object, of his life, if he be a true clergyman, any more than his fee (or 
honorarium) is the object of life to a true physician. 89 Neither is his fee 
the object of life to a true merchant. 40 All three, if true men, have a work 
to be done irrespective of fee—to be done even at any cost, or for quite 
the contrary of fee; the pastor’s function being to teach, the physician’s to 
heal, and the merchant’s, as I have said, to provide. 41 That is to say, he 
has to understand to their very root the qualities of the thing he deals in, 
and the means of obtaining or producing it; and he has to apply all his 
sagacity and energy to the producing or obtaining it in perfect state, and 
distributing it at the cheapest possible price where it is most needed. 

13 ] 42 And because the production or obtaining of any commodity 
involves necessarily the agency of many lives and hands, the merchant be¬ 
comes in the course of his business the master and governor of large 
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masses of men in a more direct, though less confessed way, than a military 
officer or pastor; so that on him falls, in great part, the responsibility for 
the kind of life they lead; and it becomes his duty, not only to be always 
considering how to produce what he sells in the purest and cheapest 
forms, but how to make the various employments involved in the produc¬ 
tion, or transference of it, most beneficial to the men employed. 

14 ] 48 And as into these two functions, requiring for their right exer¬ 
cise the highest intelligence, as well as patience, kindness, and tact, the 
merchant is bound to put all his energy, so for their just discharge he is 
bound, as soldier or physician is bound, to give up, if need be, his life, in 
such way as it may be demanded of him. 44 Two main points he has in his 
providing function to maintain: first, his engagements (faithfulness to en¬ 
gagements being the real root of all possibilities in commerce); and sec¬ 
ondly, the perfectness and purity of the thing provided; so that, rather 
than fail in any engagement, or consent to any deterioration, adulteration, 
or unjust and exorbitant price of that which he provides, he is bound to 
meet fearlessly any form of distress, poverty, or labor, which may, through 
maintenance of these points, come upon him. 

15 ] 45 Again: in his office as governor of the men employed by him, the 
merchant or manufacturer is invested with a distinctly paternal authority 
and responsibility. 40 In most cases, a youth entering a commercial estab¬ 
lishment is withdrawn altogether from home influence; his master must 
become his father, else he has, for practical and constant help, no father 
at hand; in all cases the masters authority, together with the general tone 
and atmosphere of his business, and the character of the men with whom 
the youth is compelled in the course of it to associate, have more immedi¬ 
ate and pressing weight than the home influence, and will neutralize it 
either for good or evil; so that the only means which the master has of 
doing justice to the men employed by him is to ask himself sternly 
whether he is dealing with such subordinate as he would with his own 
son, if compelled by circumstances to take such a position. 

16 ] 47 Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right, or were by any 
chance obliged, to place his own son in the position of a common sailor; as 
he would then treat his son, he is bound always to treat every one of the 
men under him. 48 So, also, supposing the master of a manufactory saw it 
right, or were by any chance obliged to place his own son in the position of 
an ordinary workman; as he would then treat his son, he is bound always 
to treat every one of his men. 40 This is the only effective, true, or practical 
Rule which can be given on this point of political economy. 

17 ] 80 And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last man to 
leave his ship in case of wreck, and to share his last crust with the sailors 
in case of famine, so the manufacturer, in any commercial crisis or distress, 
is bound to take the suffering of it with his men, and even to take more of 
it for himself than he allows his men to feel; as a father would in a famine, 
shipwreck, or battle, sacrifice himself for his son. 
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18 ] 51 All which sounds very strange—the only real strangeness in the 
matter being, nevertheless, that it should so sound. 02 For all this is true, 
and that not partially nor theoretically, but everlastingly and practically; 
all other doctrine than this respecting matters political being false in prem¬ 
ises, absurd in deduction, and impossible in practice, consistently with any 
progressive state of national life; all the life which we now possess as a 
nation showing itself in the resolute denial and scorn, by a few strong 
minds and faithful hearts, of the economic principles taught to our multi¬ 
tudes, which principles, so far as accepted, lead straight to national 
destruction. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Which of the dictionary meanings of “honor” fits the term as Ruskin uses 
it in this passage? 

n. What is the exact meaning of the word “cozening” in s.25. 

iii. Give the etymology of “commerce.” Does the etymology of the word 
suggest the selfishness which Ruskin says has traditionally been associated with 
the merchant? 

iv. Distinguish between “adjunct” and “object” as they are used in s.38. 

ORGANIZATION 

i. State the theme of the entire essay. In what sentence does Ruskin state 
the theme most exactly? 

ii. Write a one-paragraph precis of the entire essay, emphasizing by proper 
connectives the exact thought progression of the original. 

iii. Comparison and contrast figure prominently in the organization of this 
essay. List all the comparisons and contrasts and show how they help clarify 
the subject Ruskin is discussing. 

CONTENT 

i. A. Do you agree that the root of the honor paid to lawyers, physicians, 
and pastors is their willingness to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of the 
community? 

B. In this connection, analyze the root of the disrespect which the public 
feels for “shyster lawyers” and “venal physicians.” 

C. What does history show to be one of the chief roots of anticlericalism? 

ii. A. Do you think Ruskin’s concept of the functions and duties of the 
businessman (merchant and manufacturer) is too idealistic? 

B. Ruskin wrote this essay in late ninetelnth century England. Do you 
think that what he says in paragraphs 6 and 7 about the attitude of the public 
towards the merchant and manufacturer holds today? If you think it does not, 
write an essay in which you give some evidence for the changed attitude and 
in which you give some explanation for this change. 
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THE EPIC HERO 

C<HC<MC<MC4 

ACHILLES, THE TYPICAL 

GREEK HERO 

by Maurice B. McNamee , S. /. 

1 ] To many modem readers, Achilles may appear to be proud, selfish, 
egotistical, and unbelievably stubborn, and therefore deserving of neither 
admiration nor sympathy. To some modem critics, on the other hand, he 
seems to be essentially a tragic character, who by an excess of anger and 
hurt pride, brings about the death of his dearest friend and of dozens of his 
fellow Achaeans. The Greeks themselves, for whom The Iliad was writ¬ 
ten, would probably have reacted to his character quite differently. So 
far from condemning him as overly proud or pitying him as a tragic figure, 
they would more probably have admired him as a rather good embodi¬ 
ment of their notion of a hero. They would very likely have considered 
the final outcome of the poem as much a triumph for Achilles as was the 
victory over the suitors for Odysseus. 

2 ] For, after all, what is the central action of The Iliad ? In its baldest 
terms it is simply this. The great Achilles has been dishonored before the 
whole Greek host by King Agamemnon, and so important is his honor to 
Achilles that he is willing to sacrifice half the Greek army to reassert his 
superiority over the King. The details of the story are familiar. The Greek 
army was being decimated with a plague by the god Apollo, who was 
angered because Agamemnon refused to restore to her father, a priest of 
Apollo, the damsel Chryseis whom Agamemnon had taken to himself as 
part of the spoils of war. To placate the god and save his army from the 
plague, Agamemnon finally agrees to restore the girl to her father, but 
consoles himself for the loss by confiscating the damsel Briseis who had 
been given to Achilles as a very special gift of honor in recognition of that 
incomparable hero’s prowess in conquering and sacking innumerable 
cities. Achilles would not have been so mortally offended if Agamemnon 
had stripped him of all the rich booty that fell to him from previous 
exploits, but it was a black unforgivable insult to take away this girl, who 
had been given to him as a special public mark of honor in recognition 
of his superior prowess and felor. It was tantamount to Agamemnon’s say¬ 
ing that Achilles was inferior to him, and this was a humiliation at the 
hands of the King, a man whose opinion counted in the eyes of men, that 
the great Achilles simply could not brook. He withdrew from battle, and 
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remained aloof until it was quite apparent to Agamemnon and the whole 
Greek host that without him they were helpless to save themselves from 
destruction at the hands of the Trojans. We are left in no possible doubt 
about this dominant motive of Achilles for his withdrawal from battle and 
for his stubborn aloofness. As he withdraws he flings this taunt at 
Agamemnon: 

"The day is coming when the Achaeans one and all will miss me sorely, and 
you in your despair will be powerless to help them as they fall in their hundreds 
to Hector killer of men. Then will you tear your heart out in remorse for having 
treated the best man in the expedition with contempt.”* 

Pleading with his goddess mother Thetis later to win over Zeus to his 
course, he says: 

“Persuade him, if you can, to help the Trojans, to fling the Achaeans back on 
their ships, to pen them in against the sea and slaughter them. That would teach 
them to appreciate their King. That would make imperial Agamemnon son of 
Atreus realize what a fool he was to insult the noblest of them all.” 

Later, when the Trojans are already threatening the very ships of the 
Achaeans, Achilles sees it as an answer to his prayer. He remarks to 
Patroclus: 

“My dear prince and my heart’s delight, at last I see the Achaeans gathering at 
my knees to abase themselves, for they are in desperate straits.” 

3 ] In this central action of the poem there is no tragic defeat for 
Achilles; he gets exactly what he wants and stands at the end of the poem 
completely victorious. In the last scene, in which we see Achilles and 
Agamemnon together at the funeral games for Patroclus, Achilles is 
friendly and even condescending towards Agamemnon He could now 
afford to be, because his own superiority over the king had been com¬ 
pletely vindicated. If we wish to see this central motivation and action 
of the poem as the Greeks saw it, we would do well to see it in the light 
of Aristotle’s emphasis on the supreme importance of personal honor in the 
life of the hero. If we look carefully, it becomes apparent that every detail 
of the story, as it touches Achilles, gyrates around his quest for and 
insistence on his own personal honor and fame above all other values. 

4 ] In the first place, Achilles is certainly given heroic stature in the 
poem. He is described as superior to everyone in the whole Greek host, 
Agamemnon included. With the possible exception of Telemonian Ajax, 
there is no one in the whole Greek army who can match him in sheer 
strength and physical prowess. Ajax, how|ver, is more brawny than 
brainy; while Achilles has an intelligence that matches* his towering 
strength. On the battlefield he has no peer for indomitable courage and 

* The quotations used throughout this selection are from The Iliad, translated by 
Dr. £. V. Rieu and published by Penguin Books, Ltd. 
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ruthlessness. His beauty of physique is so great that it frequently reveals 
him to be what he is—half divine. As became the “greatest Achaean of 
them all," there was nothing about his circumstances that was mediocre. 
His armor surpassed that of all the other Achaeans, fashioned as it was by 
the divine hands of Hephaestus himself. His spear was so tremendous 
that no one except himself could wield it. It took three men to draw the 
tremendous bar to the gate of his enclosure, but he, of course, could flick 
it open or shut with one hand. And so it went. Even his horses were 
superior to all others. They were, in fact, also half divine; and one of them, 
Xanthus, had the power of speech which he used, naturally, to praise his 
master and lament his fated early death. 

5 ] Achilles* preeminence is highlighted not only by the many excellent 
qualities that are attributed to him personally, but also by the contrasts 
that are drawn between him and other great characters in the story. The 
central action, we have seen, is designed to demonstrate his superiority 
over Agamemnon. Ajax is described as mighty and devastating in combat, 
the greatest battler of the Achaeans, but only in the absence of Achilles. 
Odysseus is conceded to excel in wily counsels, or as Achilles himself 
puts it, “in the war of words”; but he is frequently pictured as something 
less than eager for the gory business of the battlefield where Achilles is 
most at home. Menelaus is almost the perfect example of the ambitious 
man as Aristotle defines him. He is mediocre in almost every respect, but 
is forever volunteering or ambitioning to take up challenges that are be¬ 
yond his capacities, not without an eye to the glory that would be his, if 
he succeeded in these exploits. He has to be frequently reminded of his 
limitations and gently shown his place even by his brother Agamemnon. 
But his very mediocrity is a foil against which Achilles’ superiority shines 
the brighter. Achilles’ heroic stature also grows by contrast with even the 
greatest of Trojan warriors. Aeneas is described by the god Poseidon as 
truly magnanimous, but the old sea-god recognizes that he is simply no 
match for Achilles and tells him so as he snatches him from a premature 
death at the “man-killing” hands of Achilles. 

“Which of the gods told you to fight with the proud Achilles,” Poseidon chides, 
“who is not only a better soldier than you but a greater favourite with the 
immortals? If ever you come up against that man, withdraw at once, or you 
will find yourself in Hades’ Halls before your time. But when he is dead and 
gone, you can boldly play your part in the front line, for no one else on the 
Achaean side is going to kill you.” 

But the most flattering foil for Achilles’ greatness, of course, is his Trojan 
opponent Hector. Since Achilles’ is to win his greatest fame in the story 
by defeating Hector, Homer had to give that Trojan warrior heroic 
stature. In the absence of Achilles Hector is the most formidable thing on 
the plains of Troy, He carries everything before him. But his very pre¬ 
eminence and the chaos he creates in the Greek ranks only serve to aug- 
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ment the glory of Achilles when he rejoins the fray and defeats the re¬ 
doubtable Hector. Thus both the strength and the weakness of Greek and 
Trojan heroes alike are made to highlight the towering superiority of 
“the noblest of the Achaeans.” 

6 ] Achilles himself is the last to deny this superiority; indeed, he is 
keenly aware of it and asserts it on every possible occasion. We have 
already heard him bitterly taunting Agamemnon for treating “the best 
man in the expedition with contempt.” When he is threatening to launch 
his ships and sail home to Phthia, at the moment when Hector is threaten¬ 
ing the very ships of the Greeks, he reminds Odysseus that “when he, 
[Achilles] took the field with the Achaeans nothing would have induced 
Hector to throw his men into battle at any distance from the city walls. He 
came no farther than the Scacan Gate and the oak-tree, where he took me 
on alone one day, and was lucky to get home alive.” In his conversation 
with his mother Thetis about going back into battle to revenge the death 
of his friend Patroclus, he laments that he, “the best man in all the 
Achaean force, the best in battle, defeated only in the war of words,” 
has proven a broken reed to his friend. He seldom, in fact, ever refers to 
himself except in superlatives, and none of his auditors, human or divine, 
ever deny that they arc justified. 

7 ] Achilles shows this consciousness of his own superiority not only by 
his own statements and presumptions about himself but also by his 
attitude towards all his fellow Achaeans. His relationships with all of 
them arc very much those of the magnanimous man as Aristotle later 
described him. With inferiors like Ajax and Odysseus, for instance, he 
can be quite friendly and condescending, but towards Agamemnon, the 
recognized leader of the whole Greek army, who has dishonored him, 
he is consistently haughty and insolent. Even his relationship with 
Patroclus fits the Aristotelian pattern. Aristotle said that the magnanimous 
man “must be unable to make his life revolve round another, unless it be a 
friend.” Patroclus is such a friend. But even towards Patroclus Achilles’ 
attitude is not entirely unselfish. He does not look on Patroclus as an 
equal but as a lesser version of himself in whose good qualities he sees 
himself reflected. So he looks upon the death of Patroclus as another 
insult flung by Hector at himself. Patroclus, we recall, had gone to battle 
in Achilles’ armor, and the driving motive of Hector in slaying him is to 
have the honor of capturing the armor of the famed Achilles. It is not all 
an unselfish grief for his friend that so infuriates Achilles at Hector's 
slaying of Patroclus. 

8 ] Achilles’ personal honor, in fact, is behind almost every move, great 
and small, that he makes throughout the whole Iliad. As we have already 
seen, he withdrew from battle in boiling wrath becausd he was dis¬ 
honored by Agamemnon. He remained aloof from the battlefield until, 
with the whole Greek army and the very ships on the brink of annihilation 
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by the Trojans, it had become painfully apparent to Agamemnon and all 
the Greeks how completely dependent they were upon him for victory. 
His answer to the second delegation from Agamemnon makes his posi¬ 
tion and his motives perfectly clear. 

"My blood boils when I think of what happened, and the vile way in which 
Atreides treated me in public, like some disreputable outcast. Go now, and 
report my decisions. I will not think again of bloodshed and war, until Prince 
Hector, son of the wise Priam, reaches the huts and ships of the Myrmidons, 
killing Argives as he comes, and destroys the fleet by fire. I have a notion that, 
however furious his attack may be, Hector will be brought up short, here by 
my own hut and my own black ship.” 

In other words, he planned on waiting for the moment which would be 
most humiliating to Agamemnon and which would redound most to his 
own glory. Later, when the Trojans are already at the ships, we hear 
him remarking with obvious satisfaction to Patroclus: 

"My dear prince and my heart’s delight, at last I see the Achaeans gathering 
at my knees to abase themselves, for they are in desperate straits.” 

Finally, persuaded by Patroclus to do something to save the ships from 
going up in smoke he consents to allow Patroclus to go into battle in his 
armor, as he gloats over the helplessness of the Achaeans without him. 

"The whole town of Troy,” he says, “seems to have taken heart and turned 
out against us. And no wonder, when they do not see the vizor of my helmet 
flashing in the foreground. They would soon take to their heels and fill the 
gullies with their dead, if King Agamemnon would treat me as a friend.” 

Achilles is confident that, if he merely sends Patroclus into the battle in 
his armor, the Trojans will scatter in panic. But before he allows Patroclus 
to go into battle to save the ships, he cautions him about just how far 
he is to go. He must not allow his head to be turned by success in 
the fray and carry on the battle against Hector by himself. That honor 
is to be reserved for Achilles. He is blatantly explicit on the point. His 
sending Patroclus is part of a maneuver to reflect credit not on Patroclus, 
but on himself: 

"But listen while I tell you exactly how far to go, in order to induce the 
whole Danaan army to value and respect me as they should and to send the 
lovely lady back to me, with ample compensation too. Return to me, directly 
you have swept the Trojans from the ships. Even if Zeus the Thunderer offers 
you the chance of winning glory for yourself, you must not seize it. You must 
not fight without me against those warlike Trojans—you would only make me 
cheaper.” 

And then he makes a remark which reveals the| colossal proportions of 
his egoism A and the degree to which he puts his own glory above the 
welfare of nis fellow Achaeans: 
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“Ah, Father Zeus, Athene and Apollo, how happy I should be if not a Trojan 
got away alive, not one, and not an Argive either, if we two survived the mas¬ 
sacre to pull down Troy’s holy diadem of towers single-handed.” 

Egoism can hardly go farther than that, but with Achilles it does. 

9 ] Patroclus, in the event, forgets his restrictions, pursues the Trojans 
to their very walls, and is slain at the hands of Hector. This enrages 
Achilles beyond measure; and he decides that this is the time to revenge 
the death of his friend and to cover himself with glory by slaying single- 
handed the greatest of the Trojans who until then has had the whole 
Greek army in rout. He is so impatient to get at the Trojans that he 
will not even wait for his new coat of armor. He rushes out on the plain 
and gives out with such blood curdling battle cries that the whole 
Trojan army is petrified with terror, and some of their best men com¬ 
mit suicide on the spot. When he finally consents to delay the combat 
until his goddess Mother has procured a new suit of armor for him 
from the forge of Hephaestus, he tells her that he is obsessed now not 
mainly by the thought of revenge nor with the thought of his own 
predestined death there on the windy plains of Troy but with the 
thought of the undying fame that will be his as the slayer of the match¬ 
less Hector. These are his own words: 

“I will go now and seek out Hector, the destroyer of my dearest friend. As 
for my death, when Zeus and the other deathless gods appoint it, let it come. 
. . . But for the moment, glory is my aim. I will make these Trojan women and 
deep-bosomed daughters of Dardanus wipe the tears from their tender cheeks 
with both their hands as they raise the dirge, to teach them just how long I 
have been absent from the war.” 

As a last resource, Odysseus had appealed to this very motive when he 
tried to persuade Achilles to get back into the battle. Achilles had 
already refused to accept the gift of the humbled Agamemnon, and 
Odysseus shrewdly couched his final appeal in these words: 

“If your hatred for Atreides, gifts and all, outweighs every other considera¬ 
tion, do have some pity on the rest of the Achaeans, lying dead-beat in their 
camp. They will honour you like a god. Indeed, you could cover yourself with 
glory in their eyes, for now is the time when you could get Hector himself. 
He fancies that he has no match among all the Danaans whom the ships brought 
here, and he may even venture near you, in his insensate fury.” 

The wily Odysseus is showing his real shrewdness in making this final 
appeal to Achilles’ love of glory, but Achilles is not yet sure the time is 
ripe for reaping the fullest harvest of glory. He will not come back until 
he has humiliated Agamemnon to the dust. “First he must pay in kind 
for the bitter humiliation I endured,” is his reply. 

10 ] When Achilles finally does go into battle against Hector, blazing 
like a god in his new armor, it is quite apparent that his dominant 
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motive is not "pity for the rest of the Achaeans” but rather the glory that 
will be his forever as the slayer of the great Hector. And he makes it 
clear that he does not intend to share that glory with anyone else. When 
he is in pursuit of the fleeing Hector around the walls of Troy, he 
signals to his men 

... by movements of his head that they were not to shoot at the quarry, for 
fear that he might be forestalled and one of them might win renown by striking 
Hector with an arrow. 

When he has finally brought Hector low with a well-aimed thrust of 
his spear, he taunts his victim with these words: 

“Hector, no doubt you fancied as you stripped Patroclus that you would be 
safe. You never thought of me: I was too far away. You were a fool. Down by 
the hollow ships there was a man far better than Patroclus in reserve, the man 
who has brought you low.” 

With that he deals the death blow to the prostrate Hector. Achilles* 
followers look in amazement at “the size and marvellous good looks of 
Hector,” and each of them tries to steal some of Achilles* honor by thrust¬ 
ing his spear into the body of the mightiest of the Trojans. But Achilles 
reminds them that Hector had once been more formidable to them all 
with the words, “Hector is easier to handle now than when he set the 
ships on fire.” Achilles, now exultant, has the Achaeans take up the body 
of Hector and carry it back to the ships as they sing with him this song 
of triumph: “We have won great glory. We have killed the noble Hector, 
who was treated like a god in Troy.” And to savor his triumph over the 
great Trojan, Achilles proceeds to subject his dead body to the indignity 
of being dragged in the dust about the walls of Troy and the barrow 
of Patroclus tied to the rear of his chariot. 

11 ] Achilles has at least attained his greatest wish, even if he has paid 
for it with the death of so many Achaeans, including that of his dearest 
friend. He has humiliated Agamemnon, who came crawling to him to 
save the Achaeans from destruction, and he has won imperishable glory 
for himself by slaying the mighty Hector. As something of an outward 
symbol of his truimph over Agamemnon, the gifts which the king had 
promised to him if he came to the aid of the Achaeans are now brought 
to him with all due ceremony; and they include the damsel Briseis, 
that special prize of honor whose confiscation had occasioned his un¬ 
quenchable wrath. 

12 ] It should also be noted that it is not just any kind of glory that 
interests Achilles. He is even willing to concede that he is worsted by 
Odysseus in debate, in the “war of words”; but he will yield to no one 
in what he considers the far more important war of swords. Nor is it 
just any kind of battle in which he is interested, but only on§ which he 
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considers a real challenge to his superior prowess. That is why he is so 
anxious to reserve the combat with Hector to himself. Aristotle had 
observed that the magnanimous man 

. . . does not run into trifling dangers, nor is he fond of danger, because he 
honours few things; but he will face great dangers, and when he is in danger 
he is unsparing of his life, knowing that there are conditions on which life is 
not worth having. 

This is only partly the code of Achilles. It is true that he despises small 
dangers as not a sufficient challenge to his superior powers, and that 
honor on the battlefield means more to him than life; but we have a 
feeling all through The Iliad that in Achilles we are dealing with a more 
primitive ideal than even that described by Aristotle. Achilles, of course, 
does love battle chiefly as a means of winning undying fame; but he also 
seems to have an unholy delight in the sheer butchery of the battlefield. 
He appears to be happiest when his “unconquerable hands are be- 
smattered with gore.” When he is finally ready to go into battle against 
the Trojans he has no time to eat himself nor does he wish to allow the 
weary Achaean soldiers a respite for food; his one thought is of “blood 
and slaughter and the groans of dying men.” The following are only two 
from among many passages that show his delight in the bloody business 
of the battlefield. While Achilles is slaying Trojans right and left Tros, a 
young Trojan warrior clasps his knees and begs for mercy, to no avail. 

Achilles, says Homer, was not kind or tender-hearted, but a man of fierce pas¬ 
sions; and when Tros in his eagerness to plead for mercy put his hands on his 
knees, he struck him in the liver with his sword. The liver came out and 
drenched his lap with blood. He swooned, and night descended on his eyes. 

But Tros is just one among many in the slaughter: 

Achilles then went up to Mulius and struck him on the ear with his javelin, so 
hard that the bronze point came out at the other ear. The next was Echeclus, 
son of Agenor. Achilles caught him full on the head with a stroke of his hilted 
sword—the blood made the whole blade warm . . . Deucalion next. Achilles 
pierced his forearm with the bronze point of his spear, just where the sinews 
of the elbow are attached. Deucalion, waiting for him with his arm weighed 
down by the spear, looked Death in the face. Achilles struck the man’s neck 
with his sword and sent head and helmet flying off together. The marrow 
welled up from the vertebrae, and the corpse lay stretched on the ground. The 
next quarry of Achilles was Rhigmus, the noble son of Peiros, who had come 
from the deep-soiled land of Thrace. He cast at him and caught him full. The 
bronze javelin came to rest in his lung and he tumbled from his chariot. . . . 
Thus Achilles ran amuck with his spear. ... He chased his victims with the fury 
of a fiend, and the earth was dark with their blood. At their imperious master’s 
will the horses of Achilles with their massive hooves trampled dead men and 
shields alike with no more ado than when a farmer has yoked a pair of broad- 
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browed cattle to trample the white barley on a threshing-floor and his lowing 
bulls tread out the grain. The axle-tree under his chariot, and the rails that run 
round it, were sprayed with the blood thrown up by the horses’ hooves and by 
the tyres. And the son of Peleus pressed on in search of glory, bespattering his 
unconquerable hands with gore. 

We get, in all this attention to the gory, anatomical details of the battle¬ 
field a fleeting glimpse into an ideal that is not too far removed from 
savagery. In this glorification of the butchery of warfare as a means to 
personal fame we have an aspect of the Greek epic ideal which contrasts 
sharply with that of the Romans. But whether it is won by wily debate 
or by prowess on the battlefield, there is no possible doubt that personal 
glory is the dominant element in the primitive Greek heroic ideal, and 
for Achilles it is definitely glory won on the battlefield. 

13 ] It is also important to notice that Achilles is not criticized in The 
Iliad for his stand in the matter of his personal honor. On the contrary, 
it is conceded by the gods and men alike that he has a genuine grievance 
and has a right to demand reparation from Agamemnon. In the first 
place his goddess Mother, Thetis, is on his side from the beginning. 
Achilles asks her to persuade Zeus to help him get amends from 
Agamemnon. 

“Persuade him [Zeus], if you can,” he begs Thetis, “to help the Trojans, to 
fling the Achaeans back on their ships, to pen them in against the sea and 
slaughter them. That would teach them to appreciate their King. That would 
make Imperial Agamemnon son of Atreus realize what a fool he was to insult 
the noblest of them all.” 

Thetis uses her influence with Zeus and wins a promise from him to 
espouse the cause of her injured son. 

“Father Zeus,” she pleads, “. . . grant me a wish and show your favour to my 
son. He is already singled out for early death, and now Agamemnon King of 
men has affronted him. He has stolen his prize and kept her for himself. Avenge 
my son, Olympian Judge, and let the Trojans have the upper hand till the 
Achaeans pay him due respect and make him full amends.” 

Zeus agrees to let the Trojans have their day in order to humble 
Agamemnon and exalt Achilles. “Zeus had in mind,” we are told in 
Book XIII, “a victory for the Trojans and Hector, with a view to exalting 
Achilles.” Again when Zeus assures her that the ultimate victory will go 
to the Achaeans, he reminds her that for the present the Trojans will be 
victorious to fulfill the wishes of Achilles. 

“But in the meantime,” he says, “I remain hostile to the Danaans, and I will not 
permit any other of the immortals to come down to their assistance before the 
wishes of Achilles are fulfilled, in accordance with the promise I gave him (and 
confirmed with a nod of my head) that day when the divine Thetis put her 
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arms around my knees and implored me to vindicate her son, the sacker of 
cities.” 

This would certainly suggest that both Thetis and Zeus considered 
Achilles to be right. When the sea-god, Poseidon, is trying to bestir the 
disheartened Achaeans to make a last-ditch stand at the ships against 
the Trojans, he admits that Agamemnon is to blame for their sad straits 
by having insulted Achilles, but he says nothing derogatory of Achilles 
himself. This is part of his incendiary speech: 

“Now, they [the Trojans] have left their city far behind them and are fighting 
by the hollow ships, all through the incompetence of our Commander-in-Chief 
and the slackness of the troops, who are so disgusted with their leader that they 
would rather die beside their fast ships than defend them. Yet even if the whole 
blame does rest with our overlord Agamemnon son of Atreus, who insulted the 
great runner Achilles, we have no excuse whatever for giving up the struggle.” 

The gods, then, either take it for granted or positively state that Achilles 
is in the right and Agamemnon in the wrong, and they positively inter¬ 
vene to help Achilles achieve his end of humiliating Agamemnon and of 
bringing the whole Achaean host to recognize his own superiority over 
their king. 

14 ] The attitude of the gods is echoed in that of practically all the 
important Achaean leaders. The first criticism of Agamemnon, however, 
comes by way of an ironic jest from the comedian Thersites. But what 
he says is not all jest. He accuses Agamemnon of practically all the capital 
sins—greed, lust, and cowardice, and then turns on the soldiery and calls 
them a crowd of women. 

“As for you, my friends, poor specimens that you are, Achaean women—I 
cannot call you men—let us sail home by all means and leave this fellow 
[Agamemnon] here to fatten on his spoils and find out how completely he 
depends on the ranks. Why, only a little while ago he insulted Achilles, a far 
better man than he is. He walked off with his prize and kept her for himself. 
But it needs more than that to make Achilles lose his temper. He takes things 
lying down. Otherwise, my lord, that outrage would have been your last.” 

When we recall the towering rage of Achilles and the fact that if the gods 
had not intervened he would have killed Agamemnon on the spot, 
Thersites* description of Achilles as a restrained man is highly ironic. 
Although Thersites is cruelly cuffed into silence by Odysseus, both 
Odysseus and the other Achaean leaders recognize that there is much 
truth in what he has said and say so themselves on other occasions. 

15 ] The first to criticize Agamemnon seriously is wise old Nestor. At 

a council meeting of all the Achaeans, he tells Agamemnon that he was 
utterly wrong in taking Briseis from Achilles. • 

"We were all against it”; he says, “and I, for one, did my utmost to dissuade 
you. But your arrogant temper got the better of you and you degraded a man of 
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highest distinction, whom the gods themselves esteem, by confiscating his prize, 
to your own profit. Which brings me to my point. Even at this late hour let us 
take steps to approach and placate him with peace offerings and a humble 
apology.” 

That leaves little doubt about where Nestor considers the rights to lie. 
When the revered old Phoenix is trying to persuade Achilles to rejoin 
the Achaeans he tells Achilles he is overly stubborn for not accepting the 
reparation that Agamemnon has offered to make to him. But there is no 
suggestion that Achilles is wrong in his fundamental attitude toward 
Agamemnon; on the contrary, Phoenix admits that “nobody can blame 
you for the resentment you have felt till now.” And Odysseus, in a speech 
which he makes to both Agamemnon and Achilles, when the latter has 
finally agreed to rejoin the battle, tells Agamemnon publicly to display 
all the gifts he has promised Achilles to advertise his willingness to make 
reparation to him, to return Briseis and to swear before the whole Achaean 
host that he has never slept with her. All this to vindicate Achilles. 
Achilles is also advised to show a forgiving spirit. But the final advice 
goes to Agamemnon. 

“Then, as a peace offering, let him [Agamemnon] give you [Achilles] a rich 
banquet in his hut and so complete your vindication. And may I recommend 
you , my lord Atreides, to be more scrupulous in your future dealings? It is no 
disgrace for a king, when he has given offence, to come forward and repair the 
breach.” 

Odysseus, like all the rest, lays the burden of the blame on Agamemnon. 
Agamemnon is never advised to forgive Achilles, because fundamentally 
Achilles has done nothing for which he needs forgiveness. Achilles has 
been right, and Agamemnon has been wrong. 

16 ] And what does Agamemnon say about all this himself. He is the 
very first to admit that he was utterly unjustified in his conduct towards 
Achilles. It is true that he explains his conduct by blaming the gods for 
entangling him in a coil of Ate, but that still makes Achilles' resentment 
justifiable. In the very first public council he admits to Nestor that in the 
quarrel with Achilles he was the first to lose his temper. And this is his 
answer to Nestors later advice that he make a humble apology to Achilles: 

“My venerable lord, the account of my blind folly that you have given us is 
wholly true. Blinded I was—I do not deny it myself. The man whom Zeus 
has taken to his heart and honours as he does Achilles, to the point of crushing 
the Achaeans for his sake, is worth an army. But since I did give in to a 
lamentable impulse and commit this act of folly, I am willing to go back on it 
and propitiate him with a handsome indemnity.” 

Although he throws more blame on the gods in doing so, Agamemnon 
later repeats all this and more to Achilles himself, when the feud has 
ended and Achilles is girding himself to go into battle once more. 

17 ] It is true that Achilles is criticized by several of the Achaeans for 
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his prolonged rancor, but nobody ever denies that he has a grievance 
and the right to redress from Agamemnon. And almost without excep¬ 
tion, these criticisms occur in speeches in which the speakers are trying 
to persuade Achilles to get back into the conflict and save the sorely 
pressed Achaeans. The speakers all try to show him that he is going too 
far in hanging on to his grudge against Agamemnon when the king 
has already admitted his fault and shown himself willing to make full 
reparation, but they all, like Phoenix, would admit that “nobody can 
blame [him] for the resentment [he has] felt till now.” The old man 
Phoenix is the first to criticize him; Odysseus does so on at least one 
occasion. Diomedes is quite forthright in his criticism, as is Ajax in his, 
and finally even his friend Patroclus on the advice of Nestor tells him 
he has gone too far in nursing his grudge “warping a noble nature to 
ignoble ends.” When Achilles finally does relent, like Agamemnon, he 
blames his stubborn wrath on Ate, a blind power that has possessed him; 
but, as we have seen, he never denies that he was justified in his funda¬ 
mental resentment against Agamemnon for having so dishonored him in 
the eyes of the Achaean host. The only mistake he ever admits to is having 
harbored his indignation too long; the indignation itself would to him 
and to his fellow Achaeans look more like a virtue than a vice. Recall, 
again, old Phoenix’ remark: “Nobody can blame you for the resentment 
you have felt till now.” The whole action of The Iliad was designed to 
vindicate Achilles in his resentment. 

18 ] It would seem, then, that a careful reading of The Iliad justifies the 
conclusion that Achilles is a man whose supreme value in life and death is 
his own personal honor and glory. He is a man for whom the Greeks 
would have had more admiration than pity. Certainly they would have 
had for him little if any of the contempt that we feel for a proud and ego¬ 
tistical individual. Difficult as it may be for us in reading The Iliad to 
tolerate the arrogance of Achilles, we should try to remember that for the 
Greeks he, like Odysseus, would have been predominantly an epic hero 
whom they admired rather than a tragic one whom they pitied. 


ODYSSEUS, THE UNTYPICAL 
GREEK HERO 

by W. B. Stanford 

1 ] There is nothing freakish about Odysseus's personality in the 
Homeric poems. In the Iliad Homer endows him with die normal qualities 
of an Achaean hero—princely birth, good physique, strength, skill in 

The selection from William B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme. Copyright, 1954, by 
the Publishers: The Macmillan Company, New York: Basil Blackwell & Mott Ltd., 
Oxford, and used with their permission, pp. 60 - 80 . 
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athletics and battle, courage, energy, and eloquence. But in most of these 
Odysseus is surpassed or equalled by some of his colleagues at Troy. 
The Atreidae and Aeacids are of more illustrious lineage. Agamemnon 
and Menelaus are of more impressive stature. Achilles and Ajax surpass 
him in strength and force of arms. Diomedes is more gallant and dashing 
in battle. Even in oratory he is not unrivalled. 

2 ] The fact is, of course, that Odysseus is not the chief hero of the 
Iliad. Achilles, and after him Ajax, Hector, Diomedes, and the Atreidae, 
are more prominent. Not that the Iliad presents Odysseus as a minor hero: 
he has his triumphs in the council and in the assembly, on the field of 
battle and in the athletic contests. But his unique personality is not al¬ 
lowed to divert attention from the Iliad*s main themes, the wrath of 
Achilles and the death of Hector. On the other hand, in the Odyssey he, 
“the man of many turns,” is the main theme, and his personal qualities 
become specially luminous against the sordidness of his environment, as 
he makes his way among foolish shipmates, ruthless monsters, and greedy 
usurpers. Yet here, too, Odysseus meets his equals at times. Eumaeus the 
swineherd shows a loyalty and gentle courtesy quite as fine as his, and 
Penelope is wily enough to outwit him in their final recognition scene. 

3 ] By endowing Odysseus with a share of the normal heroic qualities 
Homer avoided any suggestion that he was an eccentric figure or a 
narrowly limited type. But at the same time Homer, especially in the 
Iliad, skilfully succeeded in distinguishing Odysseus by slight deviations 
from the norm in almost every heroic feature. In his ancestry there was 
the unique Autolycan element. In physique he had the unusually short 
legs and long torso described by Antenor and Helen. He reminded Helen 
of a sturdy ram, she said, as he marshalled the Achaean ranks. Any hint 
of the ludicrous in this comparison is removed by Antenor’s subsequent 
description of Odysseus’s imposing presence. But there is something a 
little unaristocratic, or at least non-Achaean, in this portrait, contrasting 
with the tall, long-limbed stature of the other heroes. Napoleon would 
have looked like that beside Wellington; or Cuchulain, that “short, dark 
man,” among the taller champions of the Red Branch Knights. Possibly 
Homer meant to imply something more than a personal peculiarity here. 
It may be intended as an indication of some racial difference between 
Odysseus and the other Achaeans. Perhaps—but it is a pure guess— 
Homer regarded Odysseus as being partly a survival of the pre-Greek 
stock in Greece, an “Aegean” or “Mediterranean” type. At any rate, the 
physical difference serves to mark Odysseus out as exceptional, without 
giving an impression of ugliness, oddity, or deformity. 

4 ] One finds the same distinction in a quite different kind of trait—in . 
Odysseus’s unusually frank and realistic remarks on the importance of 
food in human life. All the Homeric heroes were hearty eaters and 
drinkers. But, whether by accident or convention, none of them except 
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Odysseus had anything notable to say about eating. Perhaps it was re¬ 
garded as a plebeian subject, unfit for high-born Achaeans; or perhaps they 
simply were not interested in it as a subject for conversation. It was 
typical of the average Homeric hero that he was prepared on occasion to 
ignore the need for food, both for himself and for others. The contrast 
with Odysseus's attitude is well illustrated in a scene between him and 
Achilles in Iliad Nineteen. Achilles, now equipped with new armour and 
ready for battle, is impatient to launch a general attack against the 
Trojans to take vengeance for Patroclus's death. Odysseus objects. The 
Greek soldiers have been kept awake all night in lamenting Patroclus and 
in preparing his body for burial. The Trojans, on the contrary, have been 
able to enjoy a quiet supper and a night’s rest. Odysseus, not being 
blinded by personal feeling like Achilles, knows that unless soldiers get 
a good meal first they will not be able to fight all day: even if they are 
eager to continue the battle, ‘yet their limbs are treacherously weighed 
down as hunger and thirst overtake them, and their knees fail them as 
they go.” There is both compassionate understanding and Napoleonic 
common sense here: the spirit may be willing, but the flesh is weak; 
an army marches on its stomach. Odysseus adds some further remarks on 
the strengthening and cheering effect of food and wine, and ends by de¬ 
manding that the army should have a full meal before being ordered to 
attack. 

5 ] Achilless reply to Odysseus's reasonable objection is characteristic: 
“You go and busy yourselves with food: I shall not touch a morsel until 
Patroclus is avenged. And, let me tell you, if I were in supreme command, 
the whole army would have to fight fasting, too, till sunset. Then, with 
vengeance achieved, we should have a great supper.” What is one to 
call such arrogant confidence as this—with no thought of fatigue or 
death, no consideration for himself or for others? Is it heroic, or is it 
schoolboyish? Is it superb singleness of purpose or callow rashness? 
Odysseus in his reply deftly and gently suggests that youthful heed¬ 
lessness is partly, at least, to blame. Addressing Achilles with great 
deference as "Much the mightiest of the Achaeans" he admits his own 
inferiority to him in martial valour. But he claims definite superiority in 
thinking things out. Then after an appeal to Achilles to listen patiently 
for a moment (Odysseus clearly wants to avoid provoking Achilles's wrath 
again in any way: but he insists on making his point about the need 
for food), he emphasizes the danger of fatigue in war, and mildly 
ridicules Achilles's notion that fasting is a good way for warriors to 
mourn those slain in battle. Bury the dead with pitiless heart, bewail them 
for a day, yes—but those who survive must eat to get energy for punishing 
the enemy. Odysseus is trying to persuade Achilles to eat with the others. 
If Achilles fights fasting against a well-fed Hector, even Achilles may 
be conquered. Odysseus's arguments fail, as in the Embassy scene, to 
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overcome Achilles’s passionate resolve. But, significantly, Athene inter¬ 
venes later, at Zeus’s request, and feeds Achilles with nectar and am¬ 
brosia “so that,” the poet remarks, “joyless hunger should not reach 
his knees.” Thus obliquely Homer, Athene, and Zeus agree with Odys¬ 
seus’s advice. 

6 ] But the typical Homeric hero would probably have admired 
Achilles’s intransigence more than Odysseus’s more practical policy. 
One does in fact find an indication elsewhere in the Iliad that Odysseus 
had already got a reputation for being too much interested in the 
pleasures of eating. In the Iliad Agamemnon accuses Odysseus and the 
Athenian Menestheus of being quick to hear invitations to a feast, but 
slow to answer the call to arms. Odysseus emphatically denies any re¬ 
luctance to join the fight, but he passes over the accusation of unusual 
alacrity in coming to feasts. Probably he thought it beneath contempt. 
Yet, as in Agamemnon’s accompanying accusation of evil deceitfulness, it 
may well be that Homer intends us to catch a glimpse here of a general 
tendency to regard Odysseus as rather more partial to good fare than a 
hero should have been. 

7 ] This is uncertain. But there is no uncertainty about the attitude 
of post-Homeric writers. Attic comedians, fourth-century philosophers, 
Alexandrian critics, late classical chroniclers, agree in accusing Odysseus 
of greed and gluttony. They based their slanders chiefly on some of his 
actions and remarks in the Odyssey which, considered out of their con¬ 
texts, certainly do give a bad impression. Thus in the Odyssey , Book 6, 
Odysseus asks Alcinous to let him go on with his supper without interrup¬ 
tion, remarking that there is no more shameful compulsion than that of the 
“abominable belly” which compels even a mourner to eat and forget his 
grief for a while. In Book 9, after the Phaeacians have given him a splen¬ 
did banquet, Odysseus pronounces that he knows of no more beautiful 
consummation in life than a feast with good food, good wine, good song, 
and general good cheer. Later, after his arrival in Ithaca, when still in his 
beggar’s disguise, Odysseus returns to the theme of hunger and appetite. 
He tells Eumaeus that it is for the sake of “the accursed belly” that vaga¬ 
bonds are compelled to suffer all the hardships of wandering from place 
to place. Later he tells Eumaeus again that in his opinion it is impossible 
to conceal the “accursed belly” when it is in its full fury: it brings many 
evils to men, and for its sake men sail the barren seas to attack their 
enemies. Soon afterwards he attributes a violent assault by Antinous to 
the promptings of his “baneful accursed belly.” In the following book 
he pretends that he wants to attack the rival beggar, Irus, at the behest 
of “the evil-working belly,” but repudiates a suggestion by a Suitor that 
he was good for nothing but gross eating. 

8 ] If one remembers that no other hero in the Iliad, nor any Homeric 
heroine in either poem, even uses the word for “belly” and still less 
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discusses its effects, it is clear that Odysseus is an untypical hero in this 
respect. And it is obvious how easy it was for comic writers to portray 
him as a glutton, courtly critics as a crudely indelicate eater, and phil¬ 
osophers as a confirmed voluptuary, by concentrating on a few passages 
out of their contexts. Thus Plato was shocked at Odysseuss praise of 
banquets, as being one of the finest “consummations” in life. But surely 
the effusive remarks of an after-dinner speaker at a royal banquet are 
not to be judged as a solemn philosophical pronouncement. Besides, 
should not Odysseus’s more sober aphorisms on the harmful effects of 
appetite in human life be weighed against this? And should it not 
have been remembered to Odysseus’s credit how he had rejected the 
temptation of the Lotus-fruit and had resolutely held out against eating 
the Cattle of the Sun? When he eats “greedily” after his reception in Alcin- 
ous’s palace, should we not bear in mind that (apart from a snack from 
the remains of Nausicaa’s picnic in Book Six) he had not eaten for three 
days and had suffered terrible physical and mental agonies in Poseidon’s 
long storm? Indeed, he had shown supreme self-control during his first 
supplication to Nausicaa: he had never mentioned food, but modestly 
asked only for a scrap of clothing and for information about the city. 
One almost loses patience with armchair critics who censure the con¬ 
duct of a ravenous shipwrecked mariner for not conforming with the 
court etiquette of Alexandria or Versailles, and with moralists who de¬ 
mand the scruples of the confessional in the speeches of the banqueting- 
hall. 

9 ] Odysseus’s remarks on food in the second half of the Odyssey were 
less criticized, because he was obviously playing up to his r61c as a beggar 
in all of them. Further, as the Cynics noticed, he was a philosophical 
beggar. He showed that he understood the effects of appetite on men in 
general: how it drives men to war as well as to trade; how it moves the 
languid fingers of the courtier as well as the clutching fists of the starvel¬ 
ing outcast. Yet he never suggested, as the more cynical Cynics did, that 
the belly was lord of all, and that he and his dog Argos were equally its 
slaves. He simply accepted it as one of the inescapable elemental forces 
in human life. Heroes like Agamemnon, Ajax, and Achilles, who had, as 
far as we know, never been compulsorily deprived of food in their lives, 
could nonchalantly disregard its demands. But Odysseus, by the time of 
his return to Ithaca, had become painfully familiar with the effects of 
involuntary hunger. Homer himself, if he was a bard wandering from 
audience to audience “for the sake of the accursed belly,” may well 
have made Odysseus his own spokesman here. He, too, if we can deduce 
his personal feelings from the vivid description of the blind bard Demo- 
docus in the Odyssey , Book 8, appreciated the comfort of having a basket 
of food and a cup of wine within reach to take “whenever his spirit 
prompted him.” 
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10 ] The contrast here between the conventional hero's insouciance, or 
reticence, on the subject’of food and Odysseus’s frequent attention to It is 
one of the best illustrations of Odysseus’s unconventionality as a hero. 
But Homer, perhaps for fear that his less philosophical hearers might 
fail to appreciate this kind of example, also exemplified Odysseus's 
uniqueness in a small matter that all warriors would notice. It is fre¬ 
quently emphasized in the Odyssey (and also mentioned in Iliad , Ten) 
that Odysseus had unusual skill as an archer. His triumph over the 
Suitors at the end of the Odyssey depended on this. But only a few, and 
those not the most illustrious, of the other heroes at Troy show any 
interest in the use of the bow. Indeed, there are some indications that 
archery was despised as plebeian or unmanly, much as a medieval knight 
of the sword and lance scorned to assail another knight with arrows. 
Perhaps Odysseus was merely old fashioned in his military technique. Or 
perhaps it was because the plot of the Odyssey demanded a triumph by 
means of the bow. But the trait does also serve to distinguish him from 
the other chief heroes. Another feature is far more peculiar. It is twice 
mentioned in the Odyssey that Odysseus possessed, and so he presum¬ 
ably used, poisoned arrows. This, however, like his Autolycan ancestry, is 
never referred to in the Iliad. 

11 ] Though Odysseus’s Homeric speeches were the admiration of 
every age of classical rhetoric, their excellence is not that of an orator 
among tongue-tied men. Oratory was a recognized part of heroic train¬ 
ing. Thus in the Embassy scene Achilles's reply is fully as powerful and 
eloquent as Odysseus's pleadings. At times, too, Nestor's speeches in 
council are as wise and as cogent as Odysseus's. The difference is not one 
of skill. It lies more in the fact that, when the other heroes speak, their 
minds are obsessed with conventions and prerogatives or weakened by 
passion and self-concern. Achilles's wrath and Nestor’s tendency to gar¬ 
rulous reminiscences tencf to^ make their orations more effective as ex¬ 
pressions of prejudices and personal feelings than as instruments of 
policy. In contrast, Olysseus’s speeches are strictly functional, as a rule. 
When he shows passion or introduces a personal touch it is almost al¬ 
ways because it will help to achieve his aim—to quell Thersites and to 
rebuke the wavering Agamemnon or an insolent prince of Phaeacia. Those 
who consider passionate self-esteem an essential quality of the genuine 
heroic type may find this kind of self-possession mean or mach iav ellian. 
But, as Sophocles indicates in his Ajax, it is the'Taculty~tfiat maintains 
justice and humanity among passionate men. 

12 ] Besides this functional difference between Odysseus’s speeches and 
those of other heroes, Homer signalizes his oratory by a peculiar personal 
trait. In Antenor's speech, as already mentioned, there is a description of 
Odysseus's curious habitual pose before beginning an important speech. 

\^He would stand with his eyes fixed on the ground, his body and gestures 
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stiff “like an ignorant fellows.” His voice, Antenor adds, was of great 
power. But he seems to have cont rolled this Gla dstonian o rga n with the 
de ftnes s o f a Dis raeli; h is words came smoothly, lightly, continuously, 
fla ke afte r flake like falling snow—perhaps in the quiet, level tone 
characteristic of adepts in the art of plausibility. The general effect, we 
are told, was overwhelming. Homer corroborates this impression in 
several scenes in the Odyssey , where he describes how Odysseus could 
hold an audience spellbound “like a skilled bard.” Homer could hardly 
have paid a higher tribute to his oratory. Once again he identifies 
Odysseus’s powers with his own. 

13 ] In the later tradition Odysseus was often accused of cowardice. The 
charge was based less on incidents mentioned by Homer than on others 
first recorded in the post-Homeric tradition, Odysseus’s attempt to evade 
conscription, for example, and in later versions of his conduct with Pala- 
medes and Pliiloctetes. There is nothing of that kind in the Homeric 
poems. But one ambiguous incident in Iliad Eight left a shadow on his 
reputation for courage. The circumstances are these. A general rout 
of the Achaeans has begun. Agamemnon, the two Ajaxes, and Idomeneus 
retreat rapidly. Nestor is left behind in grave danger. Hector rushes 
forward to cut him down. Diomedes sees the danger and calls to Odys¬ 
seus for help in rescuing the old king. “But,” Homer records, “Odysseus 
did not hear (or listen to) his call, and sped on to the Achaean ships.” 
The crucial verb is capable of two interpretations. It was left open to 
Odysseus’s defenders in post-Homeric controversies to argue that Odys¬ 
seus had simply not heard Diomedes’s cry in the confusion of the general 
retreat. But his detractors could take it as a deliberate ignoring of a com¬ 
rade’s cry for help. Homer’s own intention is hidden in the ambiguity. 
However, no matter what he meant here, he soon makes it clear that 
none of his heroes attached any blame to Odysseus for his conduct. On 
the contrary, Odysseus’s prestige is at its highest in the next three books. 

14 ] If one considers the whole of Odysseus’s career, a general ac¬ 
cusation of cowardice is plainly absurd. In Iliad Eleven, he stands valor- 
ously alone against the whole Trojan host. His bravery in the Doloneia is 
incontestable. Similarly it took the highest courage to vanquish the 
Cyclops, to resist Scylla, to overthrow the horde of Suitors. Yet Homer 
does seem to hint occasionally, not at cowardice, but at a kind of tension 
between prudence and boldness. Thus in Odysseus’s brief spell as su¬ 
preme champion of the Greeks in Iliad Eleven, he pauses for a moment 
to wonder whether it would not be wiser to retreat with the rest. He im¬ 
mediately reminds himself of his heroic duty, and, with a touch of 
fatalism, unusual in him, fights on. There is obviously no cowardice in 
this. On the contrary, the man who fully foresees danger and then goes 
on to meet it is more truly courageous than an insensate Ajax or a furious 
Achilles.... 
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15 ] A commentator on Euripidess version of the Cyclops incident 
has seen something of a Hamletesque figure in Odysseus as portrayed 
there. This was possible in the atmosphere of the late fifth century. But 
Homers Odysseus is obviously no indecisive princeling sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought. His decisive boldness is made clear both at the 
beginning of the Iliad in his handling of the Thersites affair, and at the 
outset of his Odyssean adventures when he sacks Ismarus like any 
Elizabethan buccaneer or Spanish conquistador. He is “the great-hearted/’ 
“the sack'er of cities/’ as well as the prudent and resourceful Odysseus. 
Yet in both these bold deeds his prudence is not entirely in abeyance. 
While he faces Thersites uncompromisingly, he coaxes, amuses, and flat¬ 
ters the other Greeks. Again in the sack of Ismarus he orders a withdrawal 
as soon as a counter-attack seems likely. His comrades refuse, with 
disastrous results. Odysseus calls them “great fools” for not obeying his 
prudent command. But when he first gave it, they, for their part, may 
well have thought his prudence was mere timidity. 

16 ] The fact is that, even though no real cowardice was involved, 
Odysseus’s gift for anticipating dangers and his readiness to avoid them 
when it best served his purpose, did separate him from the normal hero 
of his time. Whether one admires it or not, a certain mulish stubbornness 
in the manner of Ajax, a reckless elan like that of Diomedes, a readiness 
to let everything be turned upside down for the sake of some point of 
honour in the manner of Achilles, was more characteristic of the early 
heroic temperament than a prudent resourcefulness. When the typical 
hero found his path to fame and glory blocked, his instinct was to batter 
his own or someone else’s head against the obstacle until something broke. 
The gentle Hector and the tough Ajax were alike in this intransigence. 
Odysseus was no less determined to gain his purpose; but he was far 
less intransigent. He was prepared to undermine an obstacle or to look 
for another path, to imitate the mole or the fox rather than the rhi¬ 
noceros. 

17 ] In the later tradition, admirers of the simpler, prouder kind of 
hero will despise this quality, calling it cowardly or opportunistic. Homer 
suggests no such disapproval. On the contrary the Odyssey implies that 
some such resourcefulness is necessary to overcome the trials of human life 
in general. Almost all Homer’s more intransigent heroes die unhappily, 
Agamemnon murdered by his wife Ajax killed by his own hand, Achilles 
slain by a cowardly arrow. Odysseus, like Nestor and Menelaus, re¬ 
turns home at last to live in peace and prosperity. 

18 ] Odysseus was also the “much-enduring” man. Among the other 
Homeric heroes only Nestor, whose life had extended over three normal 
generations, shared this epithet with him. Why? After all, many of the 
rest showed great endurance in battle. The answer seems to lie in a 
special implication in Homer’s use of epithets in poly-meaning “much.” As 
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has been suggested elsewhere, it seems to imply variety rather than 
degree, especially in its active compounds. The other heroes were 
“much-enduring” in their own special forte, namely, fighting. But Odys¬ 
seus and Nestor were men who had shown their endurance in an un¬ 
usual variety of circumstances: Nestor because of his abnormally long 
life, Odysseus because of his enterprising nature. Here once again a 
clash between Odysseus's qualities and the typical heroic temperament 
emerges. Ajax or Achilles would never have been willing to undergo some 
of Odysseus's experiences—his three adventures in beggar's disguise, for 
instance, and his ignominious escape from the Cyclops's cave by hang¬ 
ing under a ram’s belly (which was a kind of Trojan Horse stratagem 
in reverse). In the later tradition Odysseus is accused of ignobleness, 
even cowardice, for his readiness to employ disguise or stealth when 
necessary to achieve his purpose. Undoubtedly one can detect an ele¬ 
ment of Autolycanism here. But what was often forgotten was that these 
various examples of combined resourcefulness and endurance were 
generally used pro hono publico. . . . 

19 ] All these deviations from the heroic norm are exemplified in the 
Iliad as well as in the Odyssey. The next quality to be considered has 
little or no scope in the restricted Iliadic milieu. It needs the more ex¬ 
pansive background of the Odyssey. It is a quality that points away from 
the older Heroic Age with its code of static conventions and prerogatives, 
and on to a coming era, the era of Ionian exploration and speculation. 
This is Odysseus’s desire for fresh knowledge. Homer does not em¬ 
phasize it. But it can be seen plainly at work in two of the most famous 
of Odysseus’s Odyssean exploits. It becomes the master passion of his 
whole personality in the post-classical tradition, notably in Dante, Ten¬ 
nyson, Arturo Graf, and Kazantzakis. 

20 ] This eagerness to learn more about God, man, and nature is the 
most characteristic feature of the whole Greek tradition. To quote a re¬ 
cent commentator on Dante’s conception of Ulysses: 

To be a Greek was to seek to know; to know the primordial substance of 
matter, to know the meaning of number, to know the world as a rational whole. 
In no spirit of paradox one may say that Euclid is the most typical Greek: he 
would fain know to the bottom, and know as a rational system, the laws of the 
measurement of the earth. ... No doubt the Greek genius means many things. 
To one school ... it means an aesthetic ideal. ... To others, however, it 
means an austere thing, which delights in logic and mathematics; which con¬ 
tinually wondering and always inquisitive, is driven by its wonder into philos¬ 
ophy, and into inquiry about the why and wherefore, the whence and whither, 
of tragedy, of the State, indeed, of all things. 

This eagerness to learn is not, of course, entirely a Greek'quality. Every 
child, scholar, and scientist, shares it. But it can hardly be denied that 
the Greeks were endowed more richly with intellectual curiosity than 
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any other ancient people. More conservative cultures like the Egyptian 
and the Roman judged the Greek spirit of experiment and inquiry either 
childlike or dangerous. But, for good and ill, it has been the strongest 
force in the development of modem European civilization and science. 

21 ] Odysseus is alone among Homer s heroes in displaying this in¬ 
tellectual curiosity strongly. There is an obvious reason for this. A spirit of 
inquiry would naturally get more stimulus from the unexplored ter¬ 
ritories of Odysseus's fabulous wanderings than from the conventional 
environment of the Iliad. But it was hardly accidental that Odysseus 
should have had these special opportunities for acquiring fresh knowl¬ 
edge. To him that hath shall be given: adventures are to the adventurous. 
One may well doubt whether an Ajax or a Nestor would have shown 
as much alert curiosity even in the cave of the Cyclops or near the 
island of the Sirens if they had been there instead of Odysseus. Odysseus's 
personality and exploits are indivisible: he has curious adventures be¬ 
cause he is Odysseus, and he is Odysseus because he has curious ad¬ 
ventures. Set another hero in Circe’s palace or in Phaeacia and you may 
have some story like Innocents Abroad , or a Childe Harolds Pilgrimage, 
or an Aeneid , but not an Odyssey. 

22 ] Odysseus's desire to know is most clearly illustrated in the episodes 
with the Cyclops and the Sirens. He himself asserts that his original 
motive for landing on the Cyclops’s island was to see whether its un¬ 
known inhabitants were “violent, savage and lawless, or else hospitable 
men with god-fearing mind”—almost as if, in modem terms, he wanted 
to do some anthropological research. It is more the motive of a Malinow¬ 
ski approaching the Trobriand Islands, than of a pirate or a conquistador. 
But his crew did not share this zeal for knowledge. When they entered the 
Cyclops's cave, the Companions felt a presentiment of danger and 
begged him to withdraw. Odysseus refused, still eager to see what the 
giant was like. In describing the consequences Odysseus admits his folly 
here in the strongest words of self-denunciation that he ever uses (Od. 9). 
As a result of his imprudence six of his companions were eaten alive. It 
becomes clear later, in the Sirens incident, when Odysseus meets a similar 
temptation to dangerous knowledge, that he had learned a lesson from his 
rash curiosity, for he takes great care to prevent any danger to his com¬ 
panions from hearing their deadly song. 

23 ] But Odysseus's motives in the Cyclops episode were not unmixed. 
He admits that his second reason for wanting to meet the ogre was a hope 
of extracting some guest-gifts from him—acquisitiveness as well as in¬ 
quisitiveness. The post-Homeric tradition was inclined to censure Odys¬ 
seus for unheroic cupidity here and elsewhere. But other Homeric heroes 
were quite as eager to receive gifts as he. It was a normal part of heroic 
etiquette; and in general the Greeks always had a flair for trade as well 
as for science. Odysseus's fault lay not in his hope of getting gifts but in 
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his allowing that hope (combined with curiosity) to endanger the lives of 
his companions. Homer left it to others to draw a moral. . . . 

24 ] Odysseus’s intellectual curiosity is presented in a much purer light 
in his encounter with the Sirens. Here no greed for gain, or indifference 
to his companions’ safety, intrudes. Circe (who in Athene’s absence takes 
her place for a while in advising Odysseus) has warned Odysseus of the 
Sirens’ fatal attractions, telling him of "the great heap of men rotting on 
their bones” which lies in the flowery meadow beside them. Better not 
to hear their seductive song at all; but if he, Odysseus cannot resist a 
desire to hear it—and Circe knows Odysseus well enough to expect that 
he cannot resist it—he must fill his comrades’ ears with wax and have him¬ 
self bound tightly to the mast. 

25 ] What happens in the actual encounter became one of the most 
famous stories in European literature and a rich source of allegorical and 
symbolical interpretations. Its significance for the present study lies in 
the nature of the Sirens’ temptation. This was not based on any amorous 
enticements. Instead the Sirens offered information about the Trojan war 
and knowledge of "whatever has happened on the wide, fertile earth.” 
To put it in modem jargon, the Sirens guaranteed to supply a global news¬ 
service to their clients, an almost irresistible attraction to the typical 
Greek whose chief delight, as observed in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xvii. 21) was "to tell or to hear some new thing.” 

26 ] As Homer describes the incident, the attractions of the Sirens were 
primarily intellectual. Merely sensual pleasures would not, Homer im¬ 
plies (and Cicero later insists), have allured him so strongly. He had 
resisted the temptation to taste of the fruit of the Lotus. But one must 
not overlook, with Cicero, the effect of their melodious song and their 
unrivalled voices. Music for the Greeks was the most moving of the 
arts. Besides, as Montaigne observes in his essay on Glory, there was a 
subtle touch of flattery in their first words: 

Deca vers nous, deca, O treslouable, Ulysse, 

Et le plus grand honneur doiit la Grece fleurisse. 

And perhaps their subtlest flattery was in recognizing Odysseus’s calibre 
at once and in appealing only to his intellect. If an Agamemnon or a 
Menelaus had been in his place, they might have changed their tune. . . . 

27 ] It might rashly be concluded from the preceding analysis that 
Homer’s Odysseus was a man distracted by psychological conflicts and 
distressed by social tensions. The general impression derived from the 
Homeric poems suggests nothing of the kind. The inner and outer ten¬ 
sions are skillfully implied, but the total portrait is that of a man well 
integrated both in his own temperament and with his environment. As. 
Athene emphasized, he was essentially "self-possessed,” fully able to 
control conflicting passions and motives. His psychological tensions never 
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reach a breaking-point. They serve rather to give him his dynamic force. 
As a result his purposefulness is like an arrow shot from a well-strung 
bow, and his energy has the tirelessness of coiled springs. Resilience, 
elasticity, concentration, these are the qualities that maintain his tem¬ 
peramental balance. In contrast the Ajax-like hero was superficially firm 
and strong. His code of conduct and his heroic pride encased his heart 
like archaic armour. Once this\ psychological carapace'was pierced by 
some violent shock the inner parts were as soft as any crustacean's. 
Odysseus's strength and self-possession did not depend on any outer 
armour. He could be as firm and enduring in the role of a beggar or in 
the cave of a Cyclops as in full battle-dress at Troy. This was the quality 
that the Cynic and Stoic philosophers were most to admire later. 

28 ] Such was his inner harmony and strength. His conduct in matters 
of major importance shows a similar purposeful integrity. He had a re¬ 
markable power of taking the long view, of seeing actions in their widest 
context, of disciplining himself to the main purpose in hand. Thus while 
other heroes at Troy are squabbling like children over questions of honour 
and precedence, Odysseus presses on steadily towards victory. And why? 
Not, Homer implies, for the sake of triumph and plunder, but in order 
to return to his beloved Ithaca as soon as possible. Here Odysseus's 
efforts for the Greek cause are integrated with his fundamental love 
of home; pro bono publico is ultimately pro dorno sua . Similarly his 
loyalty to the Companions during the fabulous voyages, and his patience 
with their infuriating alternations of rashness and timidity, were part 
of the same enlightened egotism: he needed a crew to sail his ship home. 
His love for Penelope, too, was, as has been suggested already, not based 
entirely on eros or agape, but also contained that philia, that attachment 
to one's normal and natural social environment which underlies so much 
of Greek happiness. And his piety is the piety of one who wishes to keep 
on good terms with the gods. 

29 ] Such mixed motives may seem impure or ignoble to those who take 
their ideals from self-sacrificing patriotism, or from self-effacing saintli¬ 
ness, or from self-forgetting romanticism. But these are post-Homeric 
concepts. Within the context of the Heroic Age and perhaps of the 
Homeric Age, too, this identification of one’s own best interests with the 
general welfare of one's kith, kin, and comrades, with one's philoi in fact, 
was a saving grace for both the individual and society. All the Homeric 
heroes are egotists; but Odysseus’s egotism has sent its roots out more 
widely into his personal environment than that of Agamemnon, Achilles, 
or Ajax. 

30 ] One other aspect of Odysseus's Homeric character needs to be 
kept in mind at the last. In a way it is the most important of all for the 
development of the tradition. This is the fundamental ambiguity of his 
essential qualities. We have seen how prudence may decline towards 
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timidity, tactfulness towards a blameworthy suppressio veri, serviceability 
towards servility, and so on. The ambiguity lies both in the qualities 
themselves and in the attitudes of others towards them. Throughout the 
later tradition this ambiguity in Odysseus's nature and in his reputation 
will vacillate between good and bad, between credit and infamy. Odys¬ 
seus's personality and reputation at best are poised, as it were, on a nar¬ 
row edge between Aristotelian faults of excess and deficiency. Poised be¬ 
tween rashness and timorousness, he is prudently brave; poised between 
rudeness and obsequiousness he is “civilized"; poised between stupidity 
and overcleverness he, at his best, is wise. 


AENEAS, THE TYPICAL ROMAN 

by C. M . Bowra 

1 ] Virgil was not the first to write the epic of Rome. In the third 
century B. C. Naevius had used the old Saturnian measure for his Punic 
War and in the next century Ennius' Annals traced the Roman story from 
Romulus to his own day. The first of these poems must have had many 
similarities to oral epic or even to ballad; the second, despite its use 
of the hexameter and many effective adaptations of the Homeric manner, 
was built on the annalistic plan which is always liable to appear when 
poetry annexes history. Virgil knew both works, and his own poem must 
have been meant to supersede them and to give in a more satisfactory 
form the truth about Rome as it had been revealed to his own generation. 
To do this he adopted a remarkable method. He abandoned the an¬ 
nalistic scheme and instead of versifying history presented the Roman 
character and destiny through a poem about a legendary and largely 
imaginary past. His concern was less with historical events than with 
their meaning, less with Rome at this or at that time than as it was from 
the beginning and for ever, less with individual Romans than with a single, 
symbolical hero who stands for the qualities and the experience which 
are typically Roman. By skilful literary devices, such as prophecies spoken 
by gods or visions seen in Elysium or scenes depicted on works of art, 
Virgil links up the mythical past with recorded history and his own time. 
But such excursions are exceptional and take up less than 300 lines in a 
total of nearly 10,000. The main action of the Aeneid takes place some 
three hundred years before the foundation of Rome; the leading hero and 
his followers are not Romans nor even Italians but Trojpns whose an¬ 
cestral connection with Italy is dim and remote; much of the action 

From From Virgil to Milton (London: the Macmillan & Company, 1945). Used 
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takes place outside Italy, and when it moves there, is confined to a small 
area around the Tiber; Aeneas himself is a homeless wanderer who asks 
for no more than a few acres for himself and his company. This remote 
past is connected with the present by many ingenious ties. The Trojan 
heroes are the ancestors of famous Roman families and bear names 
honoured in Roman history; their ceremonies, their habits, their games, 
forecast what are later to be characteristic of Rome; they touch at places 
familiar to every Roman; into their story local legends and traditions are 
woven; the gods who support and sustain them are those whose cults 
formed the official religion of the Roman people. And more significant 
than these external connections are the Roman spirit, virtues, and out¬ 
look which the Trojans display. The difficulties encountered by these 
first ancestors, their relations to the gods, their emotions and their ideals, 
their family loyalties, their behaviour in peace and war, their attitude to 
the divine task laid upon them, are somehow typical and representative 
of the Romans as they were believed to have always been. Virgil is less 
concerned with origins than with a permanent reality as it was displayed 
from the first and is still being displayed in his own time. 

2 ] Such a plan and such a purpose demanded a new kind of poetry, and 
when we turn from the Iliad to the Aeneid , it is clear that the whole 
outlook is different and that Virgil has a new vision of human nature and 
of heroic virtue. Homer concentrates on individuals and their destinies. 
The dooms of Achilles and Hector dominate his design; their characters 
determine the action. But from the start Virgil shows that his special 
concern is the destiny not of a man but of a nation, not of Aeneas but 
of Rome. Though he opens with “Arms and the man” and suggests that 
his hero is another Achilles or Odysseus, he has, before his first para¬ 
graph is finished, shown that he reaches beyond Aeneas to the long history 
that followed from him: 

whence came the Latin race, 

The Alban sires and lofty walls of Rome. 

Soon afterwards, when he has noted the obstacles which the Trojans meet 
in their wanderings, he again ends a period on a similar note: 

So vast a task to found the Roman race. 

Then, when Venus complains that her son, Aeneas, is unjustly treated, 
Jupiter replies not only by promising that all will be well with Aeneas 
but by giving a prophetic sketch of Roman history to Julius Caesar. The 
reward which the ancestor of the Roman race is to receive is much more 
than his own success or glory, more even than his settlement in Italy; 
it is the assurance of Rome’s destiny, of universal and unending dominion: 

To them I give no bounds in space or time 
But empire without end. 
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At the outset Virgil shows what kind of destiny is the subject of his 
poem. The wanderings and sufferings and ultimate success of Aeneas 
and his followers are but a preliminary and a preparation for a much 
vaster theme. It was with reason that Petronius, like Tennyson, called 
the poet “Roman Virgil.” 

3 ] The fundamental theme of the Aeneid is the destiny of Rome 
as it was revealed in this mythical dawn of history before Rome itself 
existed. This destiny is presented in the person of Aeneas who not only 
struggles and suffers for the Rome that is to be but is already a typical 
Roman. If his individual fortune is subordinate to the fortune of Rome, 
his character shows what Romans are. He is Virgil’s hero in a new kind 
of heroic poem, and in him we see how different Virgil’s epic vision 
is from Homers. Aeneas is Virgil’s own creation, conceived with the 
special purpose of showing what a Roman hero is. Unlike Homer, 
Virgil owes little in his hero’s character to tradition. Whereas Homer 
had to conform to established notions and make his Achilles “swift 
of foot,” his Agamemnon “king of men” and his Odysseus “of many 
wiles,” Virgil was bound by no such obligations. He could find his 
characters where he chose and shape them to suit his own purpose. 
His Aeneas owes something to Homeric precedent in being a great war¬ 
rior and a devout servant of the gods, but he has taken on a new person¬ 
ality and is the true child of Virgil’s brooding meditation and imaginative 
vision. The persons of the Aeneid are created and fashioned for a special 
purpose. They contribute to the main design, and everything that they 
say or do may be considered in the light of Rome’s destiny. For this 
reason it is wrong to treat them as if they were dramatic characters like 
Homer’s. They are more, and they are less. They are more, because they 
stand for something outside themselves, for something typically and 
essentially Roman; they are types, examples, symbols. And they are less, 
because any typical character will lack the lineaments and idiosyncrasies, 
the personal appeal and the intimate claims, of a character who is created 
for his own sake and for the poet’s pleasure in him. . . . 

4 ] Against the imperfect types of Tumus and Dido Virgil had to set 
his own reformed and Roman ideal of manhood. His task was indeed 
difficult. He had to create a man who should on the one hand be com¬ 
parable to the noblest Homeric heroes in such universally honoured 
qualities as courage and endurance and on the other hand should pre¬ 
sent in himself the qualities which the Augustan age admired beyond 
all others but which had meant nothing to Homer. Virgil’s treatment 
of Dido and Tumus shows that his new hero could not be ruled by the 
self-assertive spirit and cult of honour which inspired the heroic outlook; 
he must be based on some other principle more suited to an age of peace 
and order. But if he was to rival Achilles and Odysseus, he must be a 
great man and a ruler of men. Virgil had to present a hero who appealed 
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both by his greatness and by his goodness, by his superior gifts and by 
his Roman virius. On the one hand he must be a fitting member of the 
heroic age to which legend assigned him, and on the other he must repre¬ 
sent in its fullness and variety the new idea of manhood which Augustus 
advocated and proclaimed as characteristically Roman. The result was 
Aeneas, a character so compounded of different elements that he has 
often been derided even by those who love Virgil. Yet to him Virgil 
gave his deepest meditations and some of his finest poetry. To under¬ 
stand him we must try to recapture some of the ideas and sentiments of 
the Augustan age. 

5 ] Aeneas comes from Homer, and in the Aeneid he is presented as a 
great warrior who is almost the equal of Hector. To him Hector appears 
after death, as to his legitimate successor in the defence of Troy. Andro¬ 
mache associates him with Hector when she asks if the boy Ascanius 
has the courage and spirit of his father Aeneas and his uncle Hector. 
Aeneas* fame has spread through the whole world, and Dido knows all 
about him before she sees him, while in Italy Pallas is amazed that so 
renowned a man should appear before him on the Tiber. He has the 
heroic qualities of divine blood, prowess in war, personal beauty, and 
power to command men. But he has something more than this. His es¬ 
sential quality, as his distinguishing epithet of pius shows, is his pietas, his 
devotion to the gods and to all their demands. When Iloneus speaks of 
him to Dido, he shows the combination of qualities in Aeneas: 

A king we had, Aeneas: none more just, 

More righteous, more renowned in war and arms. 

Aeneas is not only a great soldier; he is a good man. So to some degree, 
Homer had made him when he told of his many sacrifices to Poseidon, 
but Virgil enlarges the concept of this goodness until it covers much more 
than the performance of religious rites. Aeneas* pietas is shown in his 
devotion to his country, to his father, to his wife, to his child, to his 
followers and above all to the many duties and the special task which 
the gods lay on him. He is pius because he does what a good man should. 
The epithet which Virgil gives him is unlike the epithets which Homer 
gives to his heroes. For while these denote physical characteristics or 
qualities useful in war, pins indicates a spiritual quality which has noth¬ 
ing to do with war and is specially concerned with the relations between 
Aeneas and the gods. Thus at the start Virgil’s hero is set in a different 
order of things and claims a different kind of attention. In this un¬ 
precedented epithet for an epic hero and in all that it implies is the clue 
to Virgil’s conception of Aeneas. 

6 ] Aeneas is pius , but he is not a perfect and ideal man throughout the 
poem. The indignation which he has excited in more than one critic for 
his obvious faults shows not that Virgil’s idea of goodness was singularly 
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unlike our own but that he chose to show a good man in the making and 
the means by which he is made. To understand Aeneas we must under¬ 
stand the scheme by which Virgil presents him, a scheme based on the 
moral views of the Augustan age but modified by Virgil’s own beliefs and 
admirations. The clue to Aeneas is that he is built on a Stoic plan. St. 
Augustine hints at this when he touches on Aeneas' treatment of Dido and 
treats it as being typically Stoic because while he sheds tears for her, 
his purpose is not shaken by her sufferings: 

His mind unmoved, his tears fall down in vain. 

It is not certain that St. Augustine interprets the line correctly, but his 
main conclusion is right. Aeneas has undeniably something Stoic about him 
which accounts for the alleged paradoxes and contradictions of his char¬ 
acter. There is nothing strange in this. In the moral reforms which 
Augustus preached and planned a revived Stoicism took a prominent 
place. It breathes through the patriotic odes of Horace, and it survived 
through the first two centuries A. D. Originally Stoicism was a creed to 
meet the horrors of an age in which there was no political or personal 
security. Against this disorder it set the citadel of a mans soul in which he 
could live at peace with himself and with the universe and by subduing 
his emotions be undismayed at whatever might happen. The Augustan 
Romans took over this creed and gave it a new reference. It suited them 
because it disapproved of self-assertion and ambition and laid great 
emphasis on social duties. It was well suited to an age which hoped to 
recover from the excesses of unfettered individualism. The quiet, self- 
denying, self-sacrificing citizen who was prepared to do what he was 
told was a type dear to Augustus. Virgil knew the theory and the doc¬ 
trine, and though in his youth he had leaned towards Epicurus, he was 
deeply affected by them. . . . 

7 ] In his relations with Dido Aeneas fails though not quite in the way 
that modem critics find so deplorable. What is wrong is not his desertion 
of her, which is ordered by the gods and necessary for the fulfilment of 
his task in Italy, but his surrender in the first place to her love and his 
subsequent neglect of his real duty which lies away from Carthage. Virgil 
does not show clearly what Aeneas' motives are; they seem at least not 
to be love for Dido, for whom he shows little more than grateful affec¬ 
tion. But of his fault there is no question; it is neglect and forgetfulness 
of duty. Mercury, sent by Jupiter, makes it quite clear: 

Forgetful of thy realm and fatel 

This forgetfulness, due perhaps to sloth and love of ease, is a kind of 
intemperance, a failure in moderation, a state of false pleasure in which 
a temporary advantage is mistaken for a real good. Aeneas' duty, as 
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Mercury tells him, is owed to his son, and he must do it. This is pre¬ 
cisely what he tells Dido, and though her furious reception of his defence 
makes it look feeble, it is all that he can say, and it is right. Nor would 
it perhaps have seemed so weak to a Roman. For his duty is concerned 
with the foundation of Rome, and it cannot be right to set a woman’s 
feelings before that destiny. Aeneas is fond of Dido and feels pity for 
her, but his conscience is stronger than his emotions and wins in the end. 
When he leaves her, he acts as a Stoic should, and undoes, so far as he 
can, the evil which he has committed by allowing himself to forget his 
task in her company. 

8 ] In Book V Aeneas is faced with another crisis. During the Funeral 
Games of his father, the women of his company, stirred up by Juno’s 
agent, begin to bum his ships with the purpose of keeping him in Sicily. 
Aeneas sees the havoc that they have started and prays to Jupiter to stop 
it. Jupiter sends rain and the fire is quenched. But even after this display 
of divine help, Aeneas is full of misgivings: 

But prince Aeneas, by that sad mischance 

Sore stricken, rolls the burden of his thoughts 

This way and that. There should he make his home. 

Heedless of fate, or grasp Italian shores? 

It seems almost incredible that Aeneas should at this juncture think of 
abandoning his quest. Yet he does, and it shows how deeply his emotions 
still rule him. The catastrophe of the burned ships has filled him with 
such despair that for the moment he ceases to believe in his destiny. 
Fortunately he is saved by the old sailor Nautes, who not only gives him 
sensible advice about leaving the women in Sicily and sailing with the 
rest of his company, but sums up the situation in a way that must have 
appealed to every Roman conscience: 

Go, goddess’ son, where fate drives—back or on. 

Endurance conquers fortune, come what may. 

The fate which Aeneas should follow is the destiny which the gods have 
given him, and he should be master enough of himself to know this. 
Nautes brings him to his senses, and when this advice is fortified by words 
from the spirit of Anchises, Aeneas recovers his confidence and sets sail for 
Italy. He never again allows his feelings to obscure his knowledge of his 
duty. 

9 ] Once he lands in Italy Aeneas is a new man. He makes no more 
mistakes, and always does what is right in the circumstances. He is never 
again assailed by doubt or despair; his only hesitations are about the 
right means to the known end, and these after due consideration he finds. 
. . . When Aeneas touches the fated soil of Italy, he has learned his 
lessons and found that self-control and wisdom which the Stoics regarded 
as the mark of a good man. His earlier adventures and mistakes have not 
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been in vain. For they have made him surer of himself and more confident 
of the divine destiny which leads him. 

10 ] The Stoic ideas which inform Virgil's conception of Aeneas' ordeal 
and development persist to some degree in the later books of the Aeneid, 
but with a different purpose. Aeneas is the just and wise prince, and he 
must not act unjustly, particularly in such important matters as peace and 
war, about which the Augustan age had been taught by bitter experience 
to hold strong views. Aeneas is very like an invader, and he lives in a 
heroic past, but he must not be allowed to make war as Homers heroes 
make it, simply to indulge his own desire for glory. For this reason Virgil 
makes Aeneas face war with a consciousness of grave responsibilities and 
of nice distinctions between moral issues. Just as Cicero says that the only 
right reason for declaring war is that “life may be lived in peace without 
wrong/* so Virgil is careful to put Aeneas in the right when war is forced 
upon him by the Latins. Earlier versions of the story said that the 
Trojans began the attack and were resisted by the Latins; Virgil re¬ 
verses the situation and makes Aeneas do everything to secure his aims 
by peaceful negotiations. His envoy makes the most modest demands 
of King Latinus, and the king is perfectly willing to accede to them. When 
war is begun by the Latins, Aeneas conducts it in the spirit which 
Cicero advocates, “that nothing should be sought but peace.** Even after 
the aggression of the Latins, Aeneas tells their envoys, who ask for 
leave to bury the dead, that he is willing to grant much more than that: 

Peace for the dead and slain in war you ask. 

I’d grant it gladly to the living too. 

When the truce is broken, his chief thought is to have it restored. He 
tries to avert a general slaughter and offers to settle the issue by a single 
combat between himself and Tumus. He cries out to the excited armies: 

Oh stay your wrath! The pact is made, and all 

The rules are fixt. My right to light alone! 

In this we hear the spirit of the Augustan age as its master proclaimed 
it when he said that he himself had never made war “without just and 
necessary reasons** and that he always pardoned his enemies when the 
general safety allowed. Such an attitude towards war bears no resem¬ 
blance to anything heroic or Homeric. War had become an evil which 
may be undertaken only when there is no alternative, and it must be con¬ 
ducted in a spirit of chivalry and clemency. 

11 ] Though Aeneas is built largely on a Stoic plan and conforms in 
some important respects to the Stoic ideal of the wise man, he is not 
only this. He has other qualities which lie outside the Stoic purview and 
are even hostile to it. This is not hard to understand. The Stoic ideal, 
interesting though it is as an attempt to set a man above his troubles and 
his failings and to provide him with a feeling of security in a disordered 
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society, failed to conquer mankind because il denied the worth of much 
that the human heart thinks holy and will not willingly forgo. St. Augus¬ 
tine was not alone in feeling that the Stoics were inhuman in their attempt 
to suppress all emotions, no matter how reputable. Many other men felt 
that such an exaltation of reason is wrong in so far as it dries up the 
natural springs of many excellent actions. Though Virgil used Stoic 
conceptions for the development of Aeneas' character, his warm-hearted, 
compassionate temperament was not satisfied with an ordeal so cold and 
so remote. If Stoicism provides a scheme by which Aeneas is tested and 
matured, it does not explain much else in him. Aeneas, with all his faults 
and contradictions, is essentially a creature of emotions. It is tme that 
at first these are the cause of his failures and may be condemned, but 
Virgil did not believe that liis ideal Roman should lack emotions alto¬ 
gether. Ilis confident Aeneas of the later books is still highly emotional, 
but his emotions are now in harmony with his appointed purpose and 
help in his pursuit of it. 

12 ] The most important of these divagations from the Stoic norm is 
the part played by pity in the character of Aeneas. For many readers 
this is the most Virgilian of all qualities, the most typical and most 
essential feature of the Aeneid. When Aeneas sees the episodes of the 
Trojan War depicted in stone at Carthage, he utters the famous words 
which have so often been quoted as the centre of Virgil’s outlook and 
message: 

Here praise has its rewards, 

Fortune its tears, and man’s fate stirs the heart. 

The words do not mean all that is sometimes claimed for them; they 
are certainly not a declaration that human life is nothing but tears. 
But they show that Aeneas on arriving in a strange land feels that here 
too is not only the glory but the pathos of life. In his mind the two are 
equally important, and such a view is far removed from Stoic detach¬ 
ment. The same quality comes out when Aeneas sees the ghosts of the 
unburied dead wandering in the underworld and halts his steps: 

With thought and pity for their unjust lot. 

He allows his compassion here to assert itself at the expense of a divine 
ordinance and to criticize the government of the universe. No correct 
Stoic would dream of doing such a thing, and it shows how strong 
pity is in Aeneas and what importance Virgil attaches to it. . . . 

13 ] More surprising than Aeneas’ outbursts of pity are his outbursts 
of anger and fury, which continue after he has arrived in Italy and are 
evidently essential to his mature personality. The Stoics would have dis¬ 
approved of them without qualification. They defined anger as the desire 
for revenge and thought it odious because it makes deliberate and con- 
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sidered action impossible. Seneca says that it is the result not of goodness 
but of weakness, often frivolous or flippant, and that any good it may do 
in the way of punishment or correction can be better done from a sense 
of duty. Even Marcus Aurelius, who in many ways resembles Aeneas and 
seems to embody the ideal Roman in his historical self, condemns anger 
with majestic austerity. In anger, he says, the soul wrongs itself; it is 
senseless against wrongdoers because they act unwillingly through 
ignorance, and it is not a proper function of man. Yet Virgil made anger 
part of Aeneas' character and a potent force in his warlike doings. It 
rises at the death of Pallas and takes the form of a violent desire to 
punish Turnus, though for a time it is exercised at the expense of others 
like Magus, Tarquitus and Lucagus, who do not share Turnus' responsi¬ 
bility for killing Pallas. In the second part of Book X Aeneas is driven 
by wild fury against all his opponents. He takes the four sons of Sulmo 
to be a human sacrifice at Pallas’ pyre, and not all the admiration of 
Donatus—“how great Aeneas’ virtue is shown to be, how great his 
devotion in honouring the memory of the dead”—can make us feel that 
lie is acting humanly or even rationally. When Magus makes a pitiful 
appeal for mercy, Aeneas refuses with heartless irony and tells him that 
his death is demanded by the dead Anchises and the boy lulus. He throws 
Tarquitus to the fishes and denies him the decencies of burial with the 
derisive taunt that his mother will not bury him nor lay his limbs in the 
ancestral tomb. ... 

14 ] The combination of such qualities in a single hero demands some 
explanation. It is sometimes said that in it Virgil modelled Aeneas on 
Achilles and did not reconcile the obvious discords. It is true that these 
episodes have their parallels in the furious revenge which Achilles exacts 
for the death of Patroelus. But if so, Virgil has failed to make his hero 
convincing or consistent. These outbursts of heroic fury ill suit the ex¬ 
ponent of Roman virtues with his strong distaste for war. But another 
explanation is possible. Virgil liked and admired Augustus, and at the 
same time knew that Augustus’ dominion was based on force. In his 
youth he had risen to power by a series of violent acts, which he justified 
as the vengeance for the death of Julius. Legends had gathered round 
this vengeance and portrayed Augustus as moved by violent and angry 
feelings. They may not be true, but they were circulated and known 
and had become part of Augustus’ myth. After Philippi Augustus was 
said to have behaved much as Aeneas behaves after the death of Pallas. 
Aeneas refuses burial to Tarquitus and tells him that the birds and 
fishes will lick his wounds; when a dying man asked Augustus for 
burial, he said that the birds would soon settle that question. Aeneas 
is so angry that no appeal to the names of his father and his son moves 
him to spare Lucagus; Augustus is said to have made a father play a game 
with his sons to decide which should live and then looked on while 
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both were killed. Aeneas sacrifices the sons of Sulmo at Pallas* pyre; 
Augustus was said to have sacrificed three hundred prisoners of war 
after Perusia on the Ides of March at the altar of Julius. Whether these 
tales are true or not, Augustus undoubtedly took a fierce revenge for the 
murder of his adopted father, and it is possible that Virgil modelled 
Aeneas* revenge for Pallas on it. He seems to have felt that there are 
times when it is right even for a compassionate man like Aeneas to lose 
control of himelf and to be carried away by anger. This anger is 
thought to be good not only in its cause but in its results. It helps Aeneas 
to secure his destiny and to overcome those who resist it. Normally 
considerate and compassionate, he is slow to anger, but some things 
so shock him that they awake it, and, when it comes, it is terrible. 
At the back of his mind Virgil seems to have had a conception of a 
great man whose natural instincts are all for reason and agreement, 
but who, when he finds that these are useless, shows how powerful 
his passions can be. Aeneas, who has to subdue so much of himself, 
has also at times to subdue his gentler feelings and to allow full liberty 
to more primitive elements which are normally alien to him. 

15 ] Virgil has put so much into Aeneas that he has hardly made 
him a living man. But though he lacks human solidity, he is important 
as an ideal and a symbol. So far from acting for his own pleasure or glory, 
he does what the gods demand of him. In the performance of this 
duty he finds little happiness. lie would rather at times give up his 
task, and he envies the Trojans who have settled in Sicily and have 
no such labours as his. His stay in Carthage shows how easily his 
natural instincts can conquer his sense of duty, and there is a pathetic 
sincerity in his words to Dido: 

I seek not Italy by choice. 

He takes no pride in his adventures, no satisfaction in their successful 
conclusion. His whole life is dictated by the gods. They tell him what 
to do and make him do it, and he obeys in an uncomplaining but cer¬ 
tainly not a joyful spirit of acceptance. He is aptly symbolised by 
Virgil’s picture of him shouldering the great shield on which Vulcan has 
depicted the deeds of his descendents: 

His shoulder bears his grandson’s fame and fate. 

On Aeneas the whole burden of Rome seems to lie, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that he lacks the instinctive vigour and vitality of Homer's 
heroes. The new world which Virgil sought to interpret needed men 
like this, not heroes like Tumus whose individual ambitions lead to 
destruction. ... 

16 ] In the Aeneid Virgil presented a new ideal of heroism and showed 
in what fields it could be exercised. The essence of his conception is 
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that a man’s virtus is shown less in battle and physical danger than in 
the defeat of his own weaknesses. The chief obstacles which Aeneas 
finds are in himself, and his greatest victories are when he triumphs 
over them. Even in battle his highest moments are when he sees past 
the fury of the fight to some higher end of unity and harmony. Con¬ 
versely, Dido and Tumus fail because, despite their innate nobility and 
strength of will, they give in to their passions and desires. Virgil’s 
idea of heroism is quite different from Homers because it depends much 
less on physical gifts than on moral strength and is displayed not 
merely in battle but in many departments of life. Moreover, Homer’s 
heroes never question the worth of the glory which they seek, but 
Aeneas, hampered by doubts and misgivings, is unsure not only about 
his glory but about his whole destiny. This uncertainty is one of his 
greatest trials, and he shows his worth by pursuing his task despite all his 
doubts about it. His success is all the greater because it is won largely in 
spite of his own human feelings. In him Virgil displays what man really 
is, a creature uncertain of his place in the universe and of the goal to 
which he moves. To the distrustful and uncertain Augustan age this 
conception came with the urgency of truth, and Virgil’s immediate and 
lasting success was due to his having found an answer to the spiritual 
needs of his time. In the vision of Rome he presented an ideal strong 
enough to win the devotion of his contemporaries, and in his belief in 
sacrifice and suffering he prepared the way across the centuries to those 
like Marcus Aurelius and St. Augustine who asked that men should live 
and die for an ideal city greater and more truly universal than Rome. 
Once Virgil had opened up a new vision of human worth and recast the 
heroic ideal in a new mould, he set an example which later poets could not 
but follow. They might not accept his interpretation of human destiny in 
all its details, but they felt that he had marked out the main lines for 
epic poetry and that any new heroic ideal must take account of what he 
said. 


BEOWULF AND THE HEROIC AGE 

by R. W . Chambers 

1 ] What is remarkable about the Old English religious poetry (and 
the Old Saxon which was imitated from it) is this: that the metre, tricks 
of style, even the very ethical standpoint of the old war-songs are all 

From Maris Unconquerable Mind (London: Jonathan Cape, 1939), pp. 61-68. 
Reprinted by special permission of the publisher and the Executors of R. W. Chambers. 
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pressed into the service of the Christian religion with a magnificent reck¬ 
lessness: 

Whither shall we go, if we betray thee, lordless, sad in mood, worthless, our 
virtue gone? In every land shall we be hated, despised among the folk, when 
the children of men, the valiant ones, make reckoning which of them ever best 
served his lord at the war, when on the field of battle hand and shield endured 
hardship in the struggle, smitten by the sword. 

2 ] It is with these words that, in the Old English Andreas , the dis¬ 
ciples of St. Andrew refuse to desert their master when bound on a rather 
desperate missionary journey to the land of the cannibals. 

3 ] Now it seems clear that Beowulf was written under the influence 
of this vernacular Christian poetry. It may have been inspired by lost 
works of Caedmon and of Aldhelm. At any rate, there are striking points 
of verbal resemblance between Beowulf and the Christian poems of 
the school of Caedmon. And the whole spirit of Beowulf is Christian. It 
looks as if some man, by no means convinced that there is nothing “in 
common between Ingeld and Christ,” had set to work to write a poem 
which should bring in the great heroes of Germanic minstrelsy, Ingeld 
and Froda, Hrothgar and Hrothulf, Siegmund and Heremod. Offa and 
Scyld. But the poet is careful to avoid anything incompatible with the 
Christian faith and morals. He goes further, and, after the manner of 
the Aldhelm, “works in words of Scripture among the more amusing 
matter.”. . . 

4 ] In Beowulf the combination of Christian and heathen elements, 
though sometimes incongruous, is certainly better harmonized than in the 
passage from the Andreas , quoted above. The scholars of a generation 
ago were chiefly interested in trying to strip off the Christian element 
in Beowulf —the work, as they believed, of monkish interpolators and 
revisers. Thus they hoped to be able to disentangle the original heathen 
lays from which they believed that Beowulf had been pieced together. 
Here and there a stalwart scholar can still be discovered engaged on this 
labour. But most students have long ago abandoned the attempt, and 
have come to agree that “the Christian elements are, almost without 
exception, so deeply ingrained in the very fabric of the poem that they 
cannot be explained away as the work of a reviser or later interpolator. 
Whilst the episodes are all but free from these modem influences, the 
main story has been thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christi¬ 
anity.”. . . 

5 ] A study of Beowtdf can also be made to throw new light upon 
the study of Homer. For in both we have a picture of society in its 
Heroic Age. The society of Beowulf is in many respects cruder and less 
developed, just as the hall of Hrothgar is a less elaborate thing than the 
hall of Odysseus. But there is a fundamental likeness in the life depicted. 
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6 ] Now in Anglo-Saxon England this Heroic Age was brought into 
contact with Christianity, and with all the civilization of the Mediter¬ 
ranean which came to England with Christianity. It is just this which 
makes the Seventh Century in England so exciting an epoch. Christian 
gentleness, working upon the passions of the Heroic Age, produces at 
once a type which is the rough outline of what later becomes the meidieval 
ideal of the knight, or the modern ideal of the gentleman. 

7 ] In the Heroic Age, elementary passions are still very near the 
surface. This causes the tension in the twenty-fourth Iliad. In spite of 
the command of Zeus, in spite of the laws of hospitality, there is always 
the possibility that the wrath of Achilles may overmaster him, and that 
he may slay Priam within his hut. And the history of Europe during 
the incursions of the Germanic barbarians tells of many a deed as grizzly 
as that to which Achilles feared that he might, despite himself, be driven. 

8 ] In the epoch of Beowulf , an Heroic Age more wild and primitive 
than that of Greece is brought into touch with Christendom, with the 
Sermon on the Mount, with Catholic theology and ideas of Heaven 
and Hell. We see the difference if we compare the wilder things—the 
folktale element—in Beowulf with the wilder things in Homer. Take 
for example the tale of Odysseus and the Cyclops—the No-Man trick. 
Odysseus is struggling with a monstrous and wicked foe, but he is not 
exactly thought of as struggling with the powers of darkness. Polyphe¬ 
mus, by devouring his guests, acts in a way which is hateful to Zeus 
and the other gods: yet the Cyclops is himself godbegotten and under 
divine protection, and the fact that Odysseus has maimed him is a 
wrong which Poseidon is slow to forgive. 

9 ] But the gigantic foes whom Beowulf has to meet are identified 
with the foes of God. Grendel is constantly referred to in language which 
is meant to recall the powers of darkness with which Christian men felt 
themselves to be encompassed: “Inmate of Hell,” “adversary of God,” 
“offspring of Cain,” “enemy of mankind.” Consequently, the matter of 
the main story of Beowulf , monstrous as it is, is not so far removed from 
common medieval experience as it seems to us to be from our own. It 
was believed that Alcuin as a boy had been beset by devils because he 
neglected divine service in order to read Virgil. Grendel resembles 
the fiends of the pit who were always in ambush to waylay a righteous 
man. And so Beowulf, for all that he moves in the world of the primitive 
Heroic Age of the Germans, nevertheless is almost a Christian knight. 
If Spenser had known Beowulf , he would have found a hero much nearer 
to his Red Cross Knight than Achilles of Odysseus. The long sermon 
on humility, which Hrothgar preaches to Beowulf after his victory, is as 
appropriate as the penance in the House of Holiness which the Red 
Cross Knight has to undergo. 

10 ] Beowulf, then, has this added claim on our attention. Here we 
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find the character of the Christian hero, the medieval knight, emerging 
from the turmoil of the Germanic Heroic Age. Not but what many of 
Beowulfs virtues can be traced back to that Heroic Age. For example, 
Beowulfs loyalty, when he refuses to take the throne at the expense of 
his young cousin Heardred, is a part of the Teutonic code of honour, 
though a part often not put into practice. But the emphasis placed 
upon gentleness, humility, and judgment to come is a thing in which we 
can trace the influence of the new faith. In his dying speeches, Beowulf 
rejoices that he has sought no cunning hatreds, nor sworn oaths un¬ 
righteously: “For all this may I have joy, though sick with deadly 
wounds, that the Ruler of men may not charge me with the slaughter 
of kinsfolk.” And he thanks the Lord of all, the King of glory, that he 
has been able to win such treasure for his people. And so the poem ends: 

So did the people of the Geatas, his hearth-companions, bewail the fall of their 
lord: they said that he was a mighty king, the mildest and gentlest of men, most 
kind to his people, and the most desirous of praise. 

11 ] It was with reason that Professor Earle quoted the words of 
Sir Ector de Maris over Lancelot dead as being “like an expression of 
these closing lines of the Beowulf: 

And now I dare say, said Sir Ector, thou, Sir Launcelot, there thou liest, that 
thou were never matched of earthy knight’s hand; and thou were the courteoust 
knight that ever bare shield; and thou were the truest friend to thy lover that 
ever bestrad horse: and thou were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever 
loved woman: and thou were the kindest man that ever struck with sword: and 
thou were the goodliest person that ever came among press of knights; and 
thou was the meekest man and the gentlest that ever ate in hall among ladies: 
and thou were the sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear to the 
test. 

12 ] And the stories told by Bede are enough to prove that the com¬ 
bination in Beowulf of valour with mildness and gentleness is no mere 
idealization. Seventh-Century England did produce men of that type, 
as can be proved from many of Bede’s stories, such as that of Os win, 
King of Deira. 

13] Many different standards and ideals were brought into contact 
in England in the Seventh Century and the generations following: the civi¬ 
lization of Rome, the loyalties and the violence of the Germanic Heroic 
Age, the teaching of Christianity. We see these things combining, in 
different ways, in the historical record of Bede, in Beowulf , in the Old 
English poetry dealing with definitely Christian topics. The elements 
are, as yet, not perfectly fused: from their combination the civiliza¬ 
tion and ethics of modem Europe were to grow in the fullness of time. 
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MILTON’S SATAN, A HERO 
IN REVERSE 

by C. S. Lewis 

1 ] Before considering the character of Miltons Satan it may be 
desirable to remove an ambiguity by noticing that Jane Austens Miss 
Bates could be described either as a very entertaining or a very tedious 
person. If we said the first, we should mean that the author's portrait 
of her entertains us while we read; if we said the second, we should 
mean that it does so by being the portrait of a person whom the other 
people in Emma find tedious and whose like we also should find tedious 
in real life. For it is a very old critical discovery that the imitation in 
art of unpleasing objects may be a pleasing imitation. In the same way, 
the proposition that Milton’s Satan is a magnificent character may bear 
two senses. It may mean that Milton’s presentation of him is a mag¬ 
nificent poetical achievement which engages the attention and excites 
the admiration of the reader. On the other hand, it may mean that the 
real being (if any) whom Milton is depicting, or any real being like 
Satan if there were one, or a real human being in so far as he resembles 
Milton’s Satan, is or ought to be an object of admiration and sympathy, 
conscious or unco "cious, on the part of the poet or his readers or both. 
The first, so far as know, has never till modem times been denied; 
the second, never affirmed before the times of Blake and Shelley—for 
when Dryden said that Satan was Milton's “hero" he meant something 
quite different. It is, in my opinion, wholly erroneous. In saying this I 
have, however, trespassed beyond the bounds of purely literary criticism. 
In what follows, therefore, I shall not labour directly to convert those who 
admire Satan, but only to make a little clearer what it is they are admiring. 
That Milton could not have shared their admiration will then, I hope, 
need no argument. 

2 ] The main difficulty is that any real exposition of the Satanic 
character and the Satanic predicament is likely to provoke the question 
“Do you, then, regard Paradise Lost as a comic poem?" To this I answer, 
No; but only those will fully understand it who see that it might have 
been a comic poem. Milton has chosen to treat the Satanic predicament 
in the epic form and has therefore subordinated the absurdity of Satan 
to the misery which he suffers and inflicts. Another author, Meredith, 
has treated it as comedy with consequent subordination of its tragic 

From A Preface to Paradise Lost (London: Oxford University Press, 1952), pp. 
92-100. Reprinted by permission of Oxford University Press. 
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elements. But The Egoist remains, none the less, a pendant to Paradise 
Lost, and just as Meredith cannot exclude all pathos from Sir Willoughby, 
so Milton cannot exclude all absurdity from Satan, and does not even 
wish to do so. That is the explanation of the Divine laughter in Paradise 
Lost which has offended some readers. There is a real offence in it 
because Milton has imprudently made his Divine Persons so anthropo¬ 
morphic that their laughter arouses legitimately hostile reactions in us— 
as though we were dealing with an ordinary conflict of wills in which 
the winner ought not to ridicule the loser. But it is a mistake to demand 
that Satan, any more than Sir Willoughby, should be able to rant and 
posture through the whole universe without, sooner or later, awaking 
the comic spirit. The whole nature of reality would have to be altered 
in order to give him such immunity, and it is not alterable. At that 
precise point where Satan or Sir Willoughby meets something real, 
laughter must arise, just as steam must when water meets fire. And no 
one was less likely than Milton to be ignorant of this necessity. We know 
from his prose works that he believed everything detestable to be, 
in the long run, also ridiculous; and mere Christianity commits every 
Christian to believing that “the Devil is (in the long run) an ass.” 

3 ] What the Satanic predicament consists in is made clear, as Mr. 
Williams points out, by Satan himelf. On his own showing he is suffering 
from a “sense of injur’d merit” (I, 98). This is a well known state of 
mind which we can all study in domestic animals, children, filmstars, 
politicians, or minor poets; and perhaps nearer home. Many critics have 
a curious partiality for it in literature, but I do not know that any 
one admires it in life. When it appears, unable to hurt, in a jealous 
dog or a spoiled child, it is usually laughed at. When it appears armed 
with the force of millions on the political stage, it escapes ridicule only 
by being more mischievous. And the cause from which the Sense of 
Injured Merit arose in Satan’s mind—once more I follow Mr. Williams— 
is also clear. “He thought himself impaired” (V, 662). He thought him¬ 
self impaired because Messiah had been pronounced Head of the Angels. 
These are the “wrongs” which Shelley described as “beyond measure.” 
A being superior to himself in kind, by whom he himself had been 
created—a being far above him in the natural hierarchy—had been pre¬ 
ferred to him in honour by an authority whose right to do so was not 
disputable, and in a fashion which, as Abdiel points out, constituted 
a compliment to the angels rather than a slight (V, 823-843). No one 
had in fact done anything to Satan; he was not hungry, nor overtasked, 
nor removed from his place, nor shunned, nor hated—he only thought 
himself impaired. In the midst of a world of light and love, of song 
and feast and dance, he could find nothing to think of more interesting 
than his own prestige. And his own prestige, it must be noted, had and 
could have no other grounds than those which he refused to admit for 
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the superior prestige of Messiah. Superiority in kind, or Divine appoint¬ 
ment, or both—on what else could his own exalted position depend? 
Hence his revolt is entangled in contradictions from the very outset, and 
he cannot even raise the banner of liberty and equality without admitting 
in a tell-tale parenthesis that “Orders and Degrees Jarr not with liberty” 
(V, 789). He wants hierarchy and does not want hierarchy. Throughout 
the poem he is engaged in sawing off the branch he is sitting on, not 
only in the quasi-political sense already indicated, but in a deeper sense 
still, since a creature revolting against a creator is revolting against the 
source of his own powers—including even his power to revolt. Hence 
the strife is most accurately described as “Heavn ruining from Heavn” 
(VI, 868), for only in so far as he also is “Heaven”—diseased, perverted, 
twisted, but still a native of Heaven—does Satan exist at all. It is like 
the scent of a flower trying to destroy the flower. As a consequence 
the same rebellion which means misery for the feelings and corruption 
for the will, means Nonsense for the intellect. 

4 ] Mr. Williams has reminded us in unforgettable words that “Hell 
is inaccurate,” and has drawn attention to the fact that Satan lies about 
every subject he mentions in Paradise Lost. But I do not know whether 
we can distinguish his conscious lies from the blindness which he has 
almost willingly imposed on himself. When, at the very beginning of 
his insurrection, he tells Beelzebub that Messiah is going to make a 
tour “through all the Hierarchies . . . and give Laws” (V, 688-690) I 
suppose he may still know that he is lying; and similarly when he 
tells his followers that “all this haste of midnight march” (V, 774) 
had been ordered in honour of their new “Head.” But when in Book I 
he claims that the “terror of his arm” had put God in doubt of “his 
empire,” I am not quite certain. It is, of course, mere folly. There never 
had been any war between Satan and God, only between Satan and 
Michael; but it is possible that he now believes his own propaganda. 
When in Book X he makes to his peers the useless boast that Chaos 
had attempted to oppose his journey “protesting Fate supreame” (480) he 
may really, by then, have persuaded himself that this was true; for far 
earlier in his career he has become more a Lie than a Liar, a personified 
self-contradiction. 

5 ] This doom of Nonsense—almost, in Popes sense, of Dulness—is 
brought out in two scenes. The first is his debate with Abdiel in Book 
V. Here Satan attempts to maintain the heresy which is at the root of 
his whole predicament—the doctrine that he is a self-existent being, 
not a derived being, a creature. Now, of course, the property of a self- 
existent being is that it can understand its own existence; it is causa sui. 
The quality of a created being is that it just finds itself existing, it knows 
not how nor why. Yet at the same time, if a creature is silly enough to 
try to prove that it was not created, what is more natural than for it to 
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say, “Well I wasn't there to see it being done?" Yet what more futile, since 
in thus admitting ignorance of its own beginnings it proves that those 
beginnings lay outside itself? Satan falls instantly into this trap (850 
et seq .)—as indeed he cannot help doing—and produces as proof of his 
self-existence what is really its disproof. But even this is not Nonsense 
enough. Uneasily shifting on the bed of Nonsense which he has made 
for himself, he then throws out the happy idea that “fatal course” 
really produced him, and finally, with a triumphant air, the theory that 
he sprouted from the soil like a vegetable. Thus in twenty lines, the 
being too proud to admit derivation from God, has come to rejoice in 
believing that he “just grew” like Topsy or a turnip. The second passage 
is his speech from the throne in Book II. The blindness here displayed 
reminds one of Napoleons utterance after his fall, “I wonder what 
Wellington will do now?—he will never be content to become a private 
citizen again.” Just as Napoleon was incapable of conceiving, I do not 
say the virtues, but even the temptations, of an ordinarily honest man 
in a tolerably stable commonwealth, so Satan in this speech shows 
complete inability to conceive any state of mind but the infernal. His 
argument assumes as axiomatic that in any world where there is any 
good to be envied, subjects will envy their sovereign. The only excep¬ 
tion is Hell, for there, since there is no good to be had, the sovereign 
cannot have more of it, and therefore cannot be envied. Hence he con¬ 
cludes that the infernal monarchy has a stability which the celestial 
lacks. That the obedient angels might love to obey is an idea which 
cannot cross his mind even as a hypothesis. But even within this in¬ 
vincible ignorance contradiction breaks out; for Satan makes this 
ludicrous proposition a reason for hoping ultimate victory. He does not, 
apparently, notice that every approach to victory must take away the 
grounds on which victory is hoped. A stability based on perfect misery, 
and therefore diminishing with each alleviation of that misery, is held 
out as something likely to assist in removing the misery altogether (II, 
11-43). 

6 ] What we see in Satan is the horrible co-existence of a subtle and 
incessant intellectual activity with an incapacity to understand any¬ 
thing. This doom he has brought upon himself; in order to avoid seeing 
one thing he has, almost voluntarily, incapacitated himself from seeing at 
all. And thus, throughout the poem, all his torments come, in a sense, at 
his own bidding, and the Divine judgement might have been expressed 
in the words “thy will be done.” He says “Evil be thou my good” (which 
includes “Nonsense be thou my sense”) and his prayer is granted. 
It is by his own will that he revolts; but not by his own will that Revolt 
itself tears its way in agony out of his head and becomes a being separ¬ 
able from himself, capable of enchanting him (II, 749-766) and bearing 
him unexpected and unwelcome progeny. By his own will he becomes a 
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serpent in Book IX; in Book X he is a serpent whether he will or no. 
This progressive degradation, of which he himself is vividly aware, 
is carefully marked in the poem. He begins by fighting for "liberty," 
however misconceived; but almost at once sinks to fighting for "Honour, 
Dominion, glorie, and renoune” (VI, 422). Defeated in this, he sinks 
to that great design which makes the main subject of the poem—the 
design of ruining two creatures who had never done him any harm, no 
longer in the serious hope of victory, but only to annoy the Enemy 
whom he cannot directly attack. (The coward in Beaumont and Fletcher s 
play, not daring to fight a duel, decided to go home and beat his 
servants.) This brings him as a spy into the universe, and soon not even 
a political spy, but a mere peeping Tom leering and writhing in pruri¬ 
ence as he overlooks the privacy of two lovers, and there described, 
almost for the first time in the poem, not as the fallen Archangel or 
Hells dread Emperor, but simply as “the Devil" (IV, 502)—the salacious 
grotesque, half bogey and half buffoon, of popular tradition. From hero to 
general, from general to politician, from politician to secret service 
agent, and thence to a thing that peers in at bedroom or bathroom 
windows, and thence to a toad, and finally to a snake—such is the progress 
of Satan. This progress, misunderstood, has given rise to the belief 
that Milton began by making Satan more glorious than he intended and 
then, too late, attempted to rectify the error. But such an unerring 
picture of the "sense of injured merit" in its actual operations upon 
character cannot have come about by blundering and accident. We need 
not doubt that it was the poets intention to be fair to evil, to give it a run 
for its money—to show it first at the height, with all its rants and melo¬ 
drama and "Godlike imitated state” about it, and then to trace what 
actually becomes of such self-intoxication when it encounters reality. 
Fortunately we happen to know that the terrible soliloquy in Book 
IV (32-113) was conceived and in part composed before the first two 
books. It was from this conception that Milton started and when he put 
the most specious aspects of Satan at the very beginning of his poem 
he was relying on two predispositions in the minds of his readers, which 
in that age, would have guarded them from our later misunderstanding. 
Men still believed that there really was such a person as Satan, and that 
he was a liar. The poet did not foresee that his work would one day 
meet the disarming simplicity of critics who take for gospel things said 
by the father of falsehood in public speeches to his troops. 

7 ] It remains, of course, true that Satan is the best drawn of Milton's 
characters. The reason is not hard to find. Of the major characters 
whom Milton attempted he is incomparably the easiest to draw. Set a 
hundred poets to tell the same story and in ninety of the resulting poems 
Satan will be the best character. In all but a few writers the “good" 
characters are the least successful, and every one who has ever tried 
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to make even the humblest story ought to know why. To make a char¬ 
acter worse than oneself it is only necessary to release imaginatively 
from control some of the bad passions which, in real life, are always 
straining at the leash; the Satan, the Iago, the Becky Sharp, within each 
of us, is always there and only too ready, the moment the leash is 
slipped, to come out and have in our books that holiday we try to 
deny them in our lives. But if you try to draw a character better than 
yourself, all you can do is to take the best moments you have had 
and to imagine them prolonged and more consistently embodied in 
action. But the real high virtues which we do not possess at all, we cannot 
depict except in a purely external fashion. We do not really know 
what it feels like to be a man much better than ourselves. His whole 
inner landscape is one we have never seen, and when we guess it we 
blunder. It is in their “good” characters that novelists make, unawares, 
the most shocking self-revelations. Heaven understands Hell and Hell 
does not understand Heaven, and all of us, in our measure, share the 
Satanic, or at least the Napoleonic, blindness. To project ourselves into a 
wicked character, we have only to stop doing something, and some¬ 
thing that we are already tired of doing; to project ourselves into a good 
one we have to do what we cannot and become what we are not. 
Hence all that is said about Milton’s “sympathy” with Satan, his ex¬ 
pression in Satan of his own pride, malice, folly, misery, and lust, is true 
in a sense, but not in a sense peculiar to Milton. The Satan in Milton 
enables him to draw the character well just as the Satan in us enables 
us to receive it. Not as Milton, but as man, he has trodden the burning 
marl, pursued vain war with heaven, and turned aside with leer malign. 
A fallen man is very like a fallen angel. That, indeed, is one of the things 
which prevents the Satanic predicament from becoming comic. It is too 
near us; and doubtless Milton expected all readers to perceive that in 
the long run either the Satanic predicament or else the delighted 
obedience of Messiah, of Abdiel, of Adam, and of Eve, must be their 
own. It is therefore right to say that Milton has put much of himself 
into Satan; but it is unwarrantable to conclude that he was pleased 
with that part of himself or expected us to be pleased. Because he was, 
like the rest of us, damnable, it does not follow that he was, like Satan, 
damned. 

8 ] Yet even the “good” characters in Paradise Lost are not so un¬ 
successful that a man who takes the poem seriously will doubt whether, 
in real life, Adam or Satan would be the better company. Observe 
their conversation. Adam talks about God, the Forbidden Tree, sleep, 
the difference between beast and man, his plans for the morrow, the 
stars, and the angels. He discusses dreams and clouds, the sun, the 
moon, and the planets, the winds, and the birds. He relates his own 
creation and celebrates the beauty and majesty of Eve. Now listen 
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to Satan: in Book I at line 83 he starts to address Beelzebub; by line 
94 he is stating his own position and telling Beelzebub about his “fixt 
mind” and "injured merit.” At line 241 he starts off again, this time to 
give his impressions of Hell: by line 252 he is stating his own position 
and assuring us (untruly) that he is “still the same.” At line 622 he begins 
to harangue his followers; by line 635 he is drawing attention to the 
excellence of his public conduct. Book II opens with his speech from 
the throne; before we have had eight lines he is lecturing the assembly 
on his right to leadership. lie meets Sin—and states his position. He 
sees the Sun; it makes him think of his own position. He spies on the 
human lovers; and states his position. In Book IX he journeys round the 
whole earth; it reminds him of his own position. The point need not be 
laboured. Adam, though locally confined to a small park on a small 
planet, has interests that embrace “all the choir of heaven and all the 
furniture of earth.” Satan has been in the Heaven of Heavens and in 
the abyss of Hell, and surveyed all that lies between them, and in that 
whole immensity has found only one thing that interests Satan. It may 
be said that Adam’s situation made it easier for him, than for Satan, to 
let his mind roam. But that is just the point. Satan’s monomaniac con¬ 
cern with himself and his supposed rights and wrongs is a necessity of 
the Satanic predicament. Certainly, he has no choice. He has chosen 
to have no choice. He has wished to “be himself,” and to be in him¬ 
self and for himself, and his wish has been granted. The Hell he carries 
with him is, in one sense, a Hell of infinite boredom. Satan, like Miss 
Bates, is interesting to read about; but Milton makes plain the blank 
uninterestingness of being Satan. 

9 ] To admire Satan, then, is to give one’s vote not only for a world 
of misery, but also for a world of lies and propaganda, of wishful 
thinking, of incessant autobiography. Yet the choice is possible. Hardly 
a day passes without some slight movement towards it in each one 
of us. That is what makes Paradise Lost so serious a poem. The thing is 
possible, and the exposure of it is resented. Where Paradise Lost is not 
loved, it is deeply hated. As Keats said more rightly than he knew, 
“there is death” in Milton. We have all skirted the Satanic island closely 
enough to have motives for wishing to evade the full impact of the 
poem. For, I repeat, the thing is possible; and after a certain point it is 
prized. Sir Willoughby may be unhappy, but he wants to go on being 
Sir Willoughby. Satan wants to go on being Satan. That is the real 
meaning of his choice “Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heavn.” 
Some, to the very end, will think this a fine thing to say; others will 
think that it fails to be roaring farce only because it. spells agony. 
On the level of literary criticism the matter cannot be argued further. 
Each to his taste. 
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A NOTE TO UNIT V 
THE EPIC HERO 

In conjunction with this Unit, read: John Keats, On First Looking into 
Chapmans Homer; and Alfred Tennyson, To Virgil, and Ulysses . 


THE HERO IN A MODERN CONTEXT 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY LIBERALISM 

by Thomas P. Neill 

1 ] Western mans way of life was revolutionized in the nineteenth 
century, for in that period he accomplished things unthought of by even 
the dreamers of previous centuries. Liberals realized that theirs was a 
time of revolution, “a revolution of such a kind,” Bright told his audience 
in 1868, “as history will be glad to dwell upon.” Optimistic and forward 
looking, the Liberal devotees of progress agreed with Wordsworth that 
it was bliss to be alive—and, they fervently believed, to live in the 
twentieth century would be heaven itself. 

2 ] Even so sober a Liberal as the scientist Alfred Russell Wallace 
undertook in 1899 to appraise his century’s role in history in poetic terms 
of faith and hope. “Both as regards the number and the quality of its 
onward advances,” he concluded, “the age in which we live fully merits 
the title I have ventured to give it of— the wonderful century.” 
Wallace ended his panegyric of the age on a typically optimistic note: 
“The flowing tide is with us. . . . And as this century has witnessed 
a material and intellectual advance wholly unprecedented in the history 
of human progress, so the coming century will reap the full fruition 
of that advance, in a moral and social upheavel of an equally new and 
unprecedented kind, and equally great in amount.” 

3 ] From our vantage point of fifty years we can easily smile at 
Wallaces apparent naivete, for we have witnessed the “full fruition 
of that advance” which he could only imagine by projecting his century’s 
material and—he believed—moral accomplishments into the future. But 
it is not so important for us to smile knowingly when we read Wallace 

From The Rise and Decline of Liberalism (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1953), pp. 294-312. Used with permission of the Bruce Publishing Company. 
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as it is to see how an intelligent Victorian could make such sanguine 
prophecies and to understand why the future betrayed his optimistic 
prognostications. An understanding of what happened to the promise 
of the nineteenth century involves a correct appraisal of the historical 
role of classical Liberalism. 

4 ] Many factors entered into building the Western world of 1914: 
mans mastery of new industrial tools created by the technological 
revolution; his desire and his energy and his ability to utilize the re¬ 
sources of nature and exploit the less developed parts of the world; 
the comparative peace of the century, the great increase of popula¬ 
tion, the forming of nationalistic states, and many other factors. One 
of the most important among these—if such factors can properly be 
isolated and spoken of singly—is Liberalism. For Liberalism permeated 
all of mans thoughts and action throughout this century. The Liberal's 
“creed dominates the epoch, his faith gives it guidance, his works give 
it substance. It is his world, made in his own image." We might speak 
of Liberalism as the catalyst of the century, hurrying to conclusion 
certain revolutionary tendencies which might otherwise have been decades 
longer in developing. But it was more than just a catalyst. It was of the 
essence of the ages revolution. It was a central dynamic idea of the 
century. 

5 ] Many of Liberalism's accomplishments were good. 

6 ] It played a major role in creating an undreamed-of variety and 
quantity of material goods in the latter nineteenth century. Through 
its agency the “niggardliness of nature” which plagued all previous 
civilizations and dismayed thinkers like Malthus gave way to a world 
of promised bounty. The age-old problem of production was nearly 
solved in 1914. 

7 ] Furthermore, Liberalism did much to democratize the worth of the 
human being. There was a general tendency to obliterate class barriers 
by the end of the century, to reckon all men as equal before the law, 
to give the lowliest citizen legal rights essentially the same as those of 
the greatest man in the realm. In the process of making men legally equal, 
of course, Liberalism thinned out the very concept of man, but at least 
it did tend to apply to all men—and women too by 1914—Bobby Burns's 
line that “a man's a man for a' that.” 

8 ] Liberalism also played a major part in passing many humanitarian 
laws, in removing certain onerous burdens, in abolishing a number of 
traditional but no longer justifiable privileges. The end of slavery in 
the Western world was achieved largely because of Liberal efforts. 
Liberals led in repealing thousands of harsh laws, and in codifying the 
legislation which remained on the statute books. Conservatives played 
as important a role as Liberals in certain kinds of humanitarian legis¬ 
lation and in extending the franchise, but we must remember that 
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Liberals acquiesced even in those laws which tended to keep in check 
their competitive instincts, and that in time a new generation of Liberals 
sponsored social legislation in all the countries where it was adopted by 
1914. 

9 ] The remnants of the feudal regime disappeared in the latter 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. No matter what nostalgic memories 
of feudal society might be aroused by city slums and production lines 
in the factory, we must admit that the feudal remains had outlived their 
usefulness by 1815. In the name of tradition and authority, abuses were 
still harbored which no one can reasonably defend. There was some¬ 
thing wrong with the pre-Liberal society in which the Margrave of 
Ansbach could display his marksmanship to his mistress by shooting 
a tiler down from his castle tower—and then hand the tilers widow 
a florin. Justice was somehow askew in a society where the Duke of 
Mecklenburg ordered one of his councilors put to death in order to make 
his wife the ducal mistress. Liberalism cracked the protecting shell of 
such arbitrary class privileges as it chipped away at the remnants of 
feudalism—and this is to its lasting credit. 

10 ] Throughout modern history, both in the nineteenth century and 
before. Liberalism has played a salutary role as a critic of existing 
authority. History might have followed a different course if Liberals 
had been confined to the role of opposition, which they perform so well, 
and had never come to power. Many Liberals themselves admit that 
they are temperamentally and constitutionally suited mainly to the role 
of criticism. Hobhouse says of Liberalism that “its business seems to be 
not so much to build up as to pull down, to remove obstacles which 
block human progress, rather than to point the positive goal of endeavor 
or to fashion the fabric of civilization.” Clarence Skinner says that “pro¬ 
testing an evil has been their [the Liberals’] stock in trade,” and John 
Dewey concludes that they are “potent in criticism and analysis” but 
ineffective in positive programs. As a party of opposition, then, Liberalism 
has played a valuable role in modem history. It has kept Conserva¬ 
tives on guard that they do not preserve injustices or archaic institutions 
in the name of tradition. It has also prodded them into effective—and 
sometimes overdue—reform measures. . .. 

11 ] Liberalisms principal role throughout the nineteenth century 
was to serve as a solvent for the older social institutions. The Liberal 
aim, of course, was not destructive in itself. It was to free man from all 
exterior restraints, as Gladstone expressed it in 1887. “The business of 
the last half century,” he said, “has been, in the main, a process of 
setting free the individual man, that he may work out his vocation 
without wanton hindrance, as his maker will have him do.” Some 
historians and sociologists, like Sir Henry Maine and A. V. Dicey, have 
summed up Liberalism as a movement from status to contract. “Status 
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was replaced by contract as the juridical foundation of society.” For¬ 
merly the persons well-being resulted from action socially controlled 
by custom and tradition, by ecclesiastical and political authority and 
various corporate groups, by moral and aesthetic norms; after the Liberal 
victory social well-being was supposed to result from each individual 
acting as a sovereign unit of society. This new arrangement was possible 
only if each individual in society was free to establish whatever rela¬ 
tionships suited his ends, and society could continue only if each indi¬ 
vidual was rigorously held to his contractual obligations. Hence the 
hatred for status with its attendant privileges and obligations; hence 
the reverence with which contracts were regarded, the aura of sanctity 
which surrounded property. 

12 ] As a social solvent Liberalism destroyed much that was good in 
the older society, and much that was bad—and, it must be admitted, 
a great deal more that was a mixture of the two. The older marriage 
arrangements, for example, worked for the welfare of society and of 
children in many ways, but at the same time the male’s privileged 
position worked injustice on countless women and children. Primogeni¬ 
ture and entail, again, associated given pieces of land with certain 
families—to the advantage of the family as a social unit and to the 
soil itself, but frequently to the disadvantage of individuals in the family 
and of society as a whole. At any rate, Liberalism dissolved the old 
social stratifications, the position of land with its family and its social 
ramifications, former economic and social groups such as the gilds, and 
the family as the formerly indissoluble unit of society. We can look 
back with sympathy on these Liberal struggles to “emancipate” women 
and to put privileged land into the equalizer of the market, but at the 
same time we must criticize the results, wishing that somehow the 
laudable ends of each new liberty could have been obtained in some 
other way. Liberalisms chief historical role, then, was to serve as a social 
solvent. 

13 ] As a solvent, it tended to make man autonomous in theory and in 
practice. In the atomistic society of triumphant Liberalism each human 
atom was his own authority in religious and intellectual matters. He 
was his own sovereign legislator, and to a large extent he was his own 
executive. He was self-reliant, “on his own”—as all Horatio Algers 
heroes were. It is good for a man to stand on his own two feet and to 
be judged for what he is instead of what family or club or gild he 
belongs to, but society is not healthy when it consists exclusively of self- 
made men—and those many more who fail to make good in the social 
struggle. There came inevitably, by the very law of competition, to be 
too many failures and too few successes. And many peopfe, victors as well 
as vanquished, got hurt in the struggle. Individuals who came to stand 
alone found that man is not made to be alone. He is a social animal 
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destined to help and to be helped by his associates, to join with them 
in common enterprises, to share with them his trials and sorrows, to 
converse and laugh and make merry with them. Social life is more than 
a bundle of bargains obtained in the open market—a point the Liberals 
seem never to have understood. Their second large contribution to the 
modern world, consequently, was an exaggerated individualism. 

14 ] Liberalism proved to be a strong solvent, too strong indeed for 
the welfare of generations that followed its triumph by mid-century. 
In reducing men to a collection of isolated atoms it stripped them of 
their supporting associations, and finally it left them standing naked 
before the State. Individualism permeated society so successfully that for 
all practical purposes nothing was left by the end of the century except 
the individual, of necessity weak and insufficient of himself, and the 
State. Ironically, human society was pulverized into its individual 
atoms in the name of liberty and of human decency—and the result 
was decidedly illiberal and inhuman. For man was told to stand on his 
own feet and help himself just at a time when social groups subsidiary 
to the State were needed as never before. The industrial Revolution 
created economic and social problems more complex and more gigantic 
than ever before in history—and no agency above the individual except 
the State remained to solve them. 

15 ] For a time each isolated human atom tried to solve these complex 
problems himself. But even if he had the perspicacity to see the solu¬ 
tion he did not have the authority or the power to prevail. To the State, 
then, countless thousands began to turn for protection from the in¬ 
humanity of the Liberal regime. Pius XII has expressed it thus: 

Here and there—at onee the result of its [Liberalism’s] destructive force and 
the hostile reaction to it—totalitarianism supplanted it. In a word, what was the 
net result after a little more than a century of those strivings. . . ? Human liberty 
buried; forced organizations; a world which for brutality and barbarity, for its 
achievement of destruction and ruin, but above all for its tragic disunity and 
insecurity has never known an equal. 

16 ] The process was gradual, of course, and it began with Liberal 
leaders themselves turning to the State for more than protective func¬ 
tions. They had to invoke State protection from the very “natural laws” 
of limitless competition and of the market economy. Soon they asked 
for State aid in competition with foreign rivals, in securing sources of 
raw material, and in enlarging potential markets. Gradually the State 
took over additional functions throughout the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, then the momentum increased when it assumed the burden of 
social legislation, and by 1914 a more or less complete form of socialism 
became the obvious not-far-distant goal. There is no denying that the 
process was a logical and, given Liberal premises, an inevitable thing. 
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Nor was it simply a socioeconomic matter, as so many historians seem 
to believe. The rush from individualism to totalitarianism was inevitable 
psychologically, intellectually, and politically as well as economically, 
“Liberal atomism provided the elements for the absolutist state,” Rudolf 
J. Harvey wrote in 1942. “Liberal secularism provided the intellect with 
which totalitarian dictators have enlightened their followers. Liberal 
pragmatism provided the goals for which the absolutist nations strive. 
The hunger of the human spirit that cannot feed forever on the husks 
of Liberalism has now been promised satiety by the purveyors of 
absolutism.” This was Liberalism’s third major contribution—albeit an 
indirect one—to today’s world. 

17 ] Liberalism began by twisting the Christian idea of man; and inas¬ 
much as the concept of human nature is the determining element in 
social and political theory, Liberalism worked out a social theory which 
was essentially inhuman. Classical Liberalism insisted that man was in¬ 
herently perfect, for it denied the Christian truth of original sin and it 
followed Rousseau in finding all evil in bad laws and poor institutions. 
Hence Liberals’ full faith in reform legislation. A world built on the 
belief that man is not inclined to evil as well as to good is bound to leave 
too much elbow room for those who are somewhat less than perfect. 
Paradoxically, Liberals joined the Cartesian heresy to the Rousseauvian, 
for they place naive trust in man’s almost infallible reasoning power. The 
belief in man’s self-governance exclusively through an objective, calculat¬ 
ing intellect can be applied to a society of angels or ghosts, but not to a 
society of men and women where emotions and all sorts of other sensory 
and environmental and psychic factors play an important part in human 
conduct. 

18 ] Liberals made another mistake relative to man when they asserted 
that self-interest is the sole motivating force in human nature and that 
a society of enlightened self-seeking individuals would somehow end 
up in harmony instead of discord. The only governor on individuals seek¬ 
ing self-interest above all things is the force of their individual consciences. 
And conscience came to play a less and less restrictive role over the 
typical Liberal’s conduct. As compared to earlier Christian thinkers, the 
Liberals were naive indeed in drawing their picture of man. A knowl¬ 
edge of past Christian thought—or even of history—would suggest that 
somehow man is inclined toward evil as well as good, that his intellect 
is liable to err, and that if everyone follows his own interest without 
regard for his fellow men there is bound to be a considerable clash of 
interests. More modem psychology, of course, has shown how much 
sounder than Liberal theory was the Christian view of man from which 
Liberals departed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

19 ] Liberals made another serious mistake relative to human nature 
when they defined freedom as. simply the absence of exterior restraint. 
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The distinction between freedom and liberty is a rather complicated 
matter which it is not our purpose to discuss here, but it is most impor¬ 
tant not to confuse the two, as was done by Liberalism. It considered 
freedom from exterior restraints as the goal rather than the means, and 
thus it disassociated itself from the end of human action: the good for 
the will, the truth for the intellect, eternal union with God for the soul. 
Liberalism condemned itself to remain neutral as regards the goodness 
or the badness of any act, the truth or the error of any theory. By neglect¬ 
ing theological and ontological considerations it gave license to error and 
injustice, putting them in the arena on equal terms with truth and justice. 
This inherent weakness of Liberalism has been summed up tersely by 
Ross Hoffman: 

In practice the policy of Liberalism in this matter of intellectual liberty has 
actually been to equate the claims of falsehood and truth, ignorance and knowl¬ 
edge, stupidity and wisdom. Liberalism, being at bottom agnostic and negative, 
has kept the State a neutral spectator, enjoined from entering the ring even as 
referee of these contests: which policy originated at a time when Liberals were 
so optimistic about man that they could regard the arena of intellectual struggle 
with equanimity. Give light, they said, and the people will find their own way; 
if liars and fools would deceive, only let truth also be free to speak and all will 
be well. 

20 ] How literally true this statement is and how disastrously the 
theory it describes was carried into practice can be appreciated when 
we remember that Herbert Spencer thought it morally wrong for the 
State to require druggists to state the contents of their prescriptions or 
even to indicate poisonous mixtures by an appropriate label. Thus the 
Liberals advocated a freedom without responsibility, and they asserted 
for the individual a bundle of rights without corresponding duties—the 
very condition to which feudal society had degenerated in the days before 
the Liberal triumph of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

21 ] Much of this can be summed up by saying that Liberalism sub¬ 
stituted the individual for the person. The “person” is a distinctly Chris¬ 
tian idea which considers man as a unit with his own destiny and with 
a right to all the means of attaining it, but at the same time as a member 
of society who has obligations to his fellow men and to the community, 
as well as rights against both. Human society is thus a whole made up of 
wholes, whereas with the Liberals it is simply the sum of distinct, self- 
sufficient parts unrelated to each other except by contract and perhaps 
by contiguity. Liberalism thus neglected the myriad of social relations 
which are necessary for developing the human persons faculties. In 
doing so it forgot that men are to a considerable extent socially con¬ 
ditioned in their growth and that they are mutually interdependent in 
almost everything they do. The individual of Liberalism was a highly ab¬ 
stract and artificial concept which bore little resemblance to the human 
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person who lives and moves and thinks and loves in the society of other 
such people. These serious errors condemned Liberalism to failure at any 
time in history. 

22 ] Nevertheless in some ways the triumph of Liberalism in the middle 
of the nineteenth century can be looked on as a tragedy of historical 
timing. Following a laissez-faire policy, Liberalism set up an automatic 
market economy which can conceivably work only when moral and 
religious restraints operate effectively on everyone; but its triumph came 
just at the time when moral and religious controls were growing weak, 
when indeed they were disappearing into the past and were soon to be 
denied altogether. Subsequent history has driven home a truth that 
Liberals probably never stopped to ponder: that liberty of action or of 
thought can operate without destruction only when a society agrees on 
certain basic or constitutive principles. 

23 ] The party system operates successfully in a country only when all 
parties accept the country’s constitution, written or unwritten, and agree 
to operate within its framework. When a party refuses to accept the 
country’s political way of life, when its aim is the destruction of the 
constitution, then such a party cannot be given political freedom. When 
it comes about in a given country that no constituent rules are generally 
accepted, then there can be no political freedom at all. The alternatives 
are anarchy or some kind of dictatorship. 

24 ] Social, economic, and intellectual liberties work in similar fashion. 
Liberty can exist in a society only when there is general agreement on 
certain basic truths, for liberty of choice relates to means rather than to 
ends. Unless there is general agreement as to what man is, what his 
rights and his duties are, as to the purpose and the nature of society, as to 
the end of government, as well as the limits of its power and functions, 
unless there is general agreement on these points following logically from 
right principles, liberty is bound to rip society into shreds. Liberalism 
could have worked only as long as Liberals recognized a universal moral 
law and accepted universal moral standards. For a time universal stand¬ 
ards derived from the Christian tradition were generally accepted, but 
Liberalism, failing to recognize the vital necessity of this stabilizing core 
of belief, gradually undermined them with its rejection of the traditional 
Western morality. 

25 ] The Liberal minister F. W. Robertson used to say that Liberalism 
made only one request: “let there be a fair field and no favor; let every 
man have a fair chance.” He looked on economic, social, political, and 
intellectual life as a competitive game like cricket or rugby, but he did 
not realize in 1860 that the game was beginning to be played without 
rules. When the players do not all accept the same rules the game be¬ 
comes a brawl. Classical Liberalism brought about its own ruin by postu¬ 
lating erroneous theories of man and of society. But its downfall was 
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hastened by the triumph of positivism and scientism. For the positivists 
and the scientific materialists combined to deny all standards, all ob¬ 
jective ideals, all universal laws. On their assumptions truth and reality 
cannot transcend the individual; there can be no rules of the game to be 
observed by all the contestants. 

26 ] Classical Liberalism was a short-lived ideology as systems of 
thought go. Its quick dissolution or, more properly, its metamorphosis into 
a socialistic Liberalism was brought about both by the inner logic of its 
own principles and by the solvent action of positivism—which acted like 
aqua regia on all standards and values. By 1914 there simply was not 
enough agreement among Western men on basic values in life for Liber¬ 
alism to survive. The world of the twentieth century was made possible by 
Liberalism because it performed so successfully its negative role of de¬ 
stroying the traditional framework of society and rejecting the old 
political and ecclesiastical authorities. Its role was chiefly a negative one, 
and it did its work thoroughly. But it did not of itself have substance 
and muscle enough to grapple with the new problems of the latter 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. That is why the masses of men 
sought protection under various kinds of totalitarian rule. Dictators did 
not have to force themselves upon the people anywhere. They used 
guile and specious arguments, to be sure, but they were welcomed every¬ 
where because men stood naked, alone, stripped bare by Liberalism of 
their old social, moral, and metaphysical protections. This was the 
principal historic role of bourgeois Liberalism. 

27 ] There were some good elements in Liberalism chiefly a dedication 
to liberty, a critical frame of mind, a constant probing for ever better 
social arrangements. These good things should not be rejected. But clas¬ 
sical Liberalism is dead. Although there is no hope of resurrecting it 
intact, as some sociologists and politicians still try to do, it is nevertheless 
imperative to save everything of value from its wreckage. Human life 
is not worth living without liberty; indeed life without freedom is not 
human. Any new form of Liberalism which does not want to sign its 
own death warrant at the time of its inception must subscribe to a true 
and positive form of freedom such as was long postulated in the Christian 
tradition. A future Liberalism, if it is based on sound principles, can 
improve on the Christian past by realizing more fully in practice the 
ideals generally held but not well implemented in centuries gone by. 
If such a thing were to be achieved, classical Liberalism will be credited 
with the negative role of making it possible. For in the nineteenth 
century it dissolved the old society, but was itself incapable of creating 
an endurable new society in which persons could live a truly human ex¬ 
istence. 
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SOCIETY AS HERO 

by William H. Whyte, Jr. 


1 ] Let me at once concede that much of what seems contemporary in 
popular fiction is fairly timeless. Black has always been black and white 
has always been white, with few shades of gray in between; coincidence 
outrageous and the endings happy, or at least symbolic of a better world 
ahead. The very fact that fiction does tell people what they want to 
hear, however, does make it a fairly serviceable barometer. Whether 
fiction leads people or merely reflects them, it is an index of changes in 
popular belief that might be imperceptible at closer range. 

2 ] If we pick up popular fiction around the 1870s, we find the 
Protestant Ethic in full flower. It was plain that the hero's victories over 
his competitors and his accumulation of money were synonymous with 
godliness. The hero was shown in struggle with the environment, and 
though good fortune was an indispensable assist, it was less an accident 
than a reward directed his way by a just providence. This didn't always 
go without saying, but it could. As late as the turn of the century the 
ethic remained so unquestioned that the moralizing could be left out 
entirely. Heroes were openly, exultantly materialistic, and if they mar¬ 
ried the boss's daughter or pushed anyone around on the way up, this 
was as it should be. 

3 ] For a farewell look at this hero we have “Ottenhausen's Coup" by 
John Walker Harrington in McClure's magazine, March 1898 (several 
years before McClures muckraking phase). Young Carl Ottenhausen 
is sent by his company to take charge of an iron furnace, where, it so 
happens, the boss's blue-eyed daughter is giving a house party at near-by 
Eagle's Nest, the boss's palatial summer house. After a brief brush with 
the daughter, Ottenhausen hears there is a crisis down at the furnace at 
the bottom of the hill. Some anarchist has gotten the men to revolt. 
Ottenhausen rushes down to the furnace, pulls out two guns, and ad¬ 
vances on the workers. The surly devils cower before him. “The men of 
Laird’s Furnace had met their match.” 

4 ] As Ottenhausen stands triumphant before the workers, the house 
party group comes down in evening clothes to see what's going on. The 
president is among them. The last paragraph of the story; 

In the top of a tall building, in Columbus, there is a door bearing a porcelain 
label which reads, General Manager; behind that door sits Carl Ottenhausen, 

From The Organization Man , Copyright, © 1956, by William H. Whyte, Jr. Re¬ 
printed by permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc., pp. 248-263. 
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who now directs the destinies of the Mingo Coal and Iron Company. He owns a 
handsome house in the West End which puts Eagle's Nest to shame. There 
presides over that household a blue-eyed woman whose very look is merriment. 

5 ] As time went on the materialism became more muted. Only a few 
years after “Ottenhausen’s Coup,” McCAures articles were roundly de¬ 
nouncing people like Ottenhausen for their avarice. Fiction was much 
slower to respond to the changing temper, but once Veblen and Steffens 
and others had set to work, fiction heroes could not savor riches with the 
old innocence. By the twenties, money-conscious as they may have been, 
heroes who married the boss’s daughter married a girl who turned out to 
be the boss’s daughter. Not so many years later there wasn’t much point 
even in that; and now, with the social changes of the last two decades, 
stories are just as apt to have the hero who marries someone who turns 
out not to be the boss’s daughter. In a recent Saturday Evening Post 
story, for example, the hero falls in love with a rich heiress who owns a 
near-by boat. Actually, she’s a secretary who is taking care of her boss’s 
boat. A happy ending comes when the hero finds this out. 

6 ] But this does not mean that our fiction has become fundamentally 
any less materialistic. It hasn’t; it’s just more hypocritical about it. To¬ 
day’s heroes don’t lust for big riches, but they are positively greedy for 
the good life. This yen, furthermore, is customarily interpreted as a re¬ 
nunciation of materialism rather than as the embrace of it that it actually 
is. The usual hero of the postwar rash of “New York” novels, for example, 
is overweeningly spiritual on this score. After making his spurious choice 
between good and evil, the hero heads for the country, where, pre¬ 
sumably, he is now to find real meaning in life. Just what this meaning 
will be is hard to see; in the new egalitarianism of the market place, 
his precipitous flight from the bitch goddess success will enable him to 
live a lot more comfortably than the ulcerated colleagues left behind, 
and in more than one sense, it’s the latter who arc the less materialistic. 
Our hero has left the battlefield where his real fight must be fought; 
by puttering at a country newspaper and patronizing himself into a 
native, he evades any conflict, and in the process manages to live 
reasonably high off the hog. There’s no Cadillac, but the Hillman Minx 
does pretty well, the chickens are stacked high in the deep freeze, and no 
doubt there is a hi-fi set in the stable which he and his wife have con¬ 
verted. All this may be very sensible, but it’s mighty comfortable for a 
hair shirt. 

7 ] Of late, sanctimonious materialism has been taking a somewhat 
different tack. Writers have been affected by the era of good feeling too, 
and heroes are now apt to stick around the market place. But they 
still have it both ways. Ponder the message of The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit. In this story of a man “heroically reconverting” to civilian 
life, hero Tom Rath is offered a big-money job by his boss. Tom turns it 
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down; indeed, he virtually scolds the boss for so much as offering it to 
him. He’d have to work too hard and he wants to be with his family. 
Sacrifice? Blessed indeed are the acquiescent. The boss says he will give 
Tom a good job which won’t ask so much, and grandmothers estate 
Tom inherited, it also transpires, can be chopped up into a development 
that will make lots of the money that Tom and Betsy so patently covet. 
(“One of the rare books of recent vintage,” an ad quotes a grateful 
reader, “leaving one with a feeling of pride to be a member of the 
human race.”) 

8 ] In Patterns , another, equally curious business tale, the hero doesn’t 
mind work so much but he is similarly sanctimonious. He is appalled by 
the ruthless tactics of an industrial buccaneer. When the buccaneer 
offers him a top spot the hero says he wants no part of it. He is a moral 
man and he gives the boss a tongue-lashing. Having thereby saved his 
soul, he takes the job (at twice the salary). In a masterpiece of the 
have-your-cake-and-eat-it finale, he tells the boss he’ll punch his face if 
he doesn’t act right. 

9 ] Not in the materialism of heroes but in their attitude toward society 
is where the change has taken place. In older fiction there was some 
element of conflict between the individual and his environment; no mat¬ 
ter how much assisted by coincidence, the hero had to do something—or 
at least seem to do something—before he got his reward. Rarely now. 
Society is so benevolent that there is no conflict left in it for anyone to 
be rebellious about. The hero only thinks there is. 

10 ] Stories must have at least the appearance of a conflict if they are 
to be stories, but contemporary writers get around this by taking a chunk 
of environment and then in some fashion disguising its true goodness from 
the hero. Since this means that the hero’s troubles stem from a false image 
of life, the climax is easily resolved. The author simply tears the veil away. 
It was really okay all along only the hero didn’t know it. Relieved, the 
hero learns the wisdom of accepting what probably would have hap¬ 
pened anyway. 

11 ] We have the small-town girl planning to marry good, safe old 
Joe, or already married to him. Just about the time she’s getting bored 
with Joe and the small-town life, an actor or celebrity of some kind comes 
to town from the city for a short stay. He gives her a mild rush, and she 
dreams of a glamorous life with him. Then some minor crisis comes up. 
Who rises to it? Surprisingly, safe old Joe. We leave her as she gazes at 
Joe, with his briar pipe and his lovable idiosyncracies and his calm, 
quiet strength. She would be stuck with him in any event, but now she 
is swept by a deep inner peace to boot. 

12 ] It is a churlish critic who would gainsay people*the solace of 
fairy tales. But good fairy tales frankly tell the reader that he is about 
to enter the land of make-believe and to relax as we go back once upon 
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a time. Current slick fiction stories do not do this; the tales are not pre¬ 
sented as make-believe; by the use of detail, by the flagrant plainness of 
their characters, they proclaim themselves realistic slices of life. They 
are much like the “situation” magazine covers and the pictures of 
American family life featured in ads like the “Beer belongs—enjoy it” 
series. The verisimilitude is superb—from the frayed cord on the bridge 
lamp to the askew hair of the young mother, the detail is almost photo¬ 
graphically faithful to middle-class reality. But it is all sheer romance 
nonetheless; whether the scene is taking the first picture of the baby, a 
neighborly contretemps over shoveling snow, or a family reunion of one 
kind or another, the little humorous squabbles merely serve to high¬ 
light how lovable and conflict-less is the status quo beneath. . . . 

13 ] Since 1900 the vision of life presented in popular fare has been 
one in which conflict has slowly been giving way to adjustment. But 
there is more to this change than mere degree, and I would now like 
to take up a further development. 

14 ] For many years most writers of popular fiction have portrayed 
society amenably enough, but once they were guileless in this respect, and 
now they have lost their innocence. Instead of merely showing people not 
masters of their destiny—and leaving the moral latent—there now seems 
a disposition to go out of the way to show that people cannot be. Society 
is no longer merely an agreeable setting in which they place their 
subjects; it is becoming almost the central subject itself. 

15 ] Fiction heroes and heroines have been remarkably passive for 
some time. It is not enough, however, to show that they are not masters of 
their own destiny; there now seems to be a growing disposition on the 
part of writers to go out of their way to show that they cannot be. To 
what degree one can be is of course a matter for deep debate, and many 
of the best novels of the last decade have been concerned with the im¬ 
potence of man against society. But where these books deplore, slick 
fiction seems to rejoice. The new society, it says—often quite forcefully 
—is such that the hero does not have to wrestle with external forces. 
He may mistakenly believe this for a while, but eventually he is shown 
how unnecessary it is. 

16 ] Society itself becomes the deus ex machina. In such cases one of 
the characters is a sort of accredited spokesman for the system in which 
the protagonists operate. The system, with an assist from its spokesman, 
resolves the hero’s apparent dilemma, and lest the point be lost on the 
hero, the spokesman usually has a few sententious words at the end. 

17 ] In a Saturday Evening Post story we see how the system solves 
the problem of a baffled couple. An Army captain and his wife have 
gotten in trouble by adopting a Japanese child while they are serving in a 
regiment stationed in Japan. A mean major and his wife spend most of 
their time making life miserable for the couple and the child. The captain 
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feels he cannot buck the system by strife with the major; the only way out 
that he can see is to give up the struggle entirely, resign his commission, 
and take his wife and the child back to the United States. 

18 ] Then the wife of the colonel comes to tea. She is especially gracious 
to the little Japanese girl and thus tacitly announces to all that the little 
girl is now part of the system. The villainous major is not punished. He 
and his wife remain just as mean underneath, but they are members of 
the system too, and thus, we gather, will now be nice to the little girl. 
The story ends with the captain and his wife happily ascending the stairs 
to their bedroom. 

19 ] In a sort of ultimate example of the system spokesman, another 
Saturday Evening Post story rings in the President himself. (“Unex¬ 
pected Hero,” by Paul Horgan, March 26, 1955.) A lawyer is trying to 
convince a widow to marry him, but her little boy stands in the way; the 
boy idolizes too much the memory of his war-hero father. One day the 
lawyer takes him to look at the sights in Washington. The boy is un¬ 
impressed. At length, the two stop by the White House where the lawyer 
runs across an old acquaintance. Suddenly, a presence comes into the 
room. He puts his arm on the little boys shoulders, and from above, to 
judge by the full-page illustration, a luminous light encircles him. After 
a long, and what would seem to a taxpayer needlessly garrulous, con¬ 
versation, the President recognizes the lawyer from the war days in 
Europe. Wasn’t he at the Rhine crossing near Wesel in March 1945? The 
President recalls the details of the then major s fine work and how he had 
put him in for the Legion of Merit. The little boy now admires the 
lawyer and the two go back home, happy. 

20 ] Sometimes society is personified by an animal or by an inanimate 
object. In his study of Saturday Evening Post fiction, Robert Brustein was 
struck by the religious overtones writers invoked. 

The theme is adoption. A powerful person experiences a difficulty which Is re¬ 
solved through the generous impulse of someone weaker; by his own consid¬ 
erable power or through mysterious intimacy with ‘higher-ups/ the stronger 
then rewards the weaker, and the weaker is subsequently adopted. It is the 
weaker character—the adoptee—who is the central hero with whom the reader 
is meant to identify, and his face is featureless so that the reader can substitute 
his own. (“The New Faith of the Saturday Evening Post” Robert Brustein, 
Commentary , October 1953.) 

21 ] Popular culture is not monolithic in this counseling of resignation, 
nor is the audience in accepting it. It too is rife with ambiguity, and just as 
the executive confuses himself by paying homage to mutually incom¬ 
patible precepts, so the audience still responds to themes directly contrary 
to the usual fare. High Noon , one of the most successful movies in years, 
was a clear throwback to the Protestant Ethic. In this morality play the 
sheriff, who is the hero, starts out as a team player; when he is con- 
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fronted by evil he diligently seeks the co-operation of the townspeople 
for a group effort to combat the killers who are coming to town. But 
the group fails him and the hero is left alone—and afraid. But he con¬ 
quers his fear and he conquers the killers. The townspeople come out of 
hiding and congratulate him, but, contemptuous, he spurns them and 
rides off with his wife, unforgiving. When I saw the movie the audience 
applauded when the hero told off the townspeople. Conceivably, the 
same people cheered just as much when Barney Greenwald [the hero in 
The Caine Mutiny] told off Keefer for questioning the system, but the 
point is that they can still do both. 

22 ] In any treatment of man’s isolation and his need to belong, 
diagnosis does not have to lead to precept. In From Here to Eternity 
Prewitt cannot exist outside the cocoon of the Regular Army, but the 
author presents this as a fact of life and a rather harsh one at that. In 
many recent books, however, there is an unmistakable note of approval; 
J. P. Marquand’s protagonists, for example, are etched with great de¬ 
tachment yet they are impelled to peace through acceptance, and though 
there is no exaltation over their acquiescence, neither is there a sense of 
tragedy. When Sid Skelton, the successful commentator in Melville 
Goodwin USA , goes to a cocktail party for Army brass, the reader braces 
himself for some sharp comment on Army life. He gets none; Skelton, 
prototype of the Connecticut suburbanite made miserable by success, 
envies too much the Army people’s sense of belonging and their rooted¬ 
ness in a firm system. He is the man on the outside looking in. 

23 ] For all the ambiguities and cross currents the dominant strain in 
popular culture does seem to be adjustment to the system. To what 
degree this is conscious direction on the part of authors is, of course, 
impossible to determine. On any one story critics could long split hairs 
as to whether the author was resolving for or against the system, and 
perhaps the author might be in some doubt himself. Nonetheless, there 
does seem to be a sense of direction, and whether it is conscious or not, 
popular writers are showing an increasing affinity for it. 

24 ] One way to chart the direction would be to provide a cross section 
of slick fiction writers with a new plot situation, let each of them make 
what he will of it, and then do a follow-up study of the results to see how 
they played back the material. By accident, I found myself involved 
in what was in effect, if not in design, an almost controlled experiment 
along these lines, and I would like to present the results in evidence for 
my thesis. 

25 ] The plot situation came out of a study my colleagues and I did 
of the tensions in the life of corporation wives and their families. 
One article, essentially reportorial, described the growing domination 
of the family by the corporation and the active “wife programs” some 
large corporations were instituting to make the domination more absolute. 
The other article went into the wives’ attitudes toward all this. I thought 
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this the more important, for the interviews indicated that most wives 
agreed with the corporation; they too felt that the good wife is the wife 
who adjusts graciously to the system, curbs open intellectualism or the 
desire to be alone. There were exceptions, and they were significant ones, 
but the majority view was so depressingly strong, particularly among the 
younger wives, that we felt compelled to add a special editorial “In 
Praise of Ornery Wives.” In some small way, we hoped, the articles 
would be a counter-irritant. 

26 ] We were soon inundated with letters. Many readers were furious 
at the conformity described, and so furious they blamed us for it. This 
wasn't so bad, but the praise was something else again. Soon articles 
began to appear in trade journals and the women’s pages of newspapers 
on “the wife problem.” Congratulations to Fortune , they said, for break¬ 
ing the ice and showing how wrong was the old hands-off policy. The 
rules of the game we had paraphrased tongue-in-cheek were reprinted 
verbatim as psychologically sound guides for peace of mind in cor¬ 
porate life; worse yet, the examples of company wife programs we had 
described were stimulating other companies into devising even more 
stringently controlled programs. 

27 ] At length the fiction began to appear, and by the end of the year 
there was hardly a women’s magazine that hadn’t printed a story along 
the lines of “I was a Company Wife,” “Management Bride.” On first 
glance, the stories would appear to be heartening omens of protest. The 
pictures in the opening layout were of women deeply troubled and 
apparently in some kind of bondage. As one caption asked, How is a wife 
to fight when an intangible force comes between her and her husband? 
But this was only the eomc-on. No praise of ornery wives; by the end of 
the story both the heroine and the reader learn that the good wife, as 
corporations said all along, is highly gregarious and highly adaptable. 

28 ] In one story, to cite a typical example of the genre, an inexperi¬ 
enced company wife is trying to figure out how to make the next pro¬ 
motion go to her husband instead of the husband of a somewhat older 
friend down the street. Since the boss and his wife will be making the 
decision when they come to town for a week’s stay, the heroine decides 
to throw a fancy dinner with caviar and all the trimmings. Her friend, 
she correctly estimates, will probably serve a much plainer dinner. 

29 ] The day arrives. The boss and his gracious wife—boss’s wives are 
usually gracious in today’s fiction—come to dinner. Too late, our heroine 
realizes that she has made herself seem pretentious, and, sure enough, 
the other couple get the job. As with the colonel’s wife, however, the 
system the boss’s wife personifies is a warm one, and so she stops by for 
a friendly chat. Delicately she tells the heroine that it w6uld have been 
better if she had served a plainer meal, but not to worry, her chance 
will come again. 

30 ] I found one ostensible exception. It was a story called “Fireworks 
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for Michelle,” a complete-in-one-issue novel in the Ladies * Home Journal , 
May 1953. Michelle and her husband are enslaved to a particularly 
noxious company. The personnel people use all of the many different de¬ 
vices noted in our study and a couple we hadn’t heard of yet. The boss 
tells Michelle’s tousled-haired husband, Garry, how Michelle should 
dress, who her friends should be, and what decoration scheme she should 
use. Garry doesn’t altogether like this, but he’s a good corporation man 
and passes the word along to Michelle. Michelle, apparently made of 
stronger stuff than her husband, decides that she has had it. She and 
Garry invite the top executives and their wives for dinner. At dessert 
they turn and insult their guests. 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen,” Garry said, “I’m through racing after your 
mechanical rabbit. I’m not going to climb any further up your blasted ladder. 
This is where I get off.” 

She got up somehow on wobbly knees and went to meet him between the 
tables. His strong arm held her close against his chest. 

“To love and to cherish,” he said softly. 

“To love and to cherish,” she repeated. 

31 ] A soul-searing decision? Not a bit of it; just in time for this bra¬ 
vura scene, it seems, old Grandpa Fitch died and left them a prospering 
farm. 

32 ] Phony as this revolt was, most protagonists are not allowed so 
much as the appearance of one, and if the husbands have a common 
denominator it is acceptance. The movie Womans World is a particularly 
good example. The gist is the idea of a company president selecting 
between men on the basis of their wives. No moral was intended—the 
writers didn’t use the ending of the original magazine story (which ante¬ 
dated our study) and evidently had some trouble settling on the winner. 
As to the ethics of the whole business, however, they admirably re¬ 
flect the current climate; they hardly bother to raise an eyebrow over 
the appalling tactics of the boss (cast as Clifton Webb); they playfully 
accuse him of being a bit of a torturer, but they make his tactics seem 
reasonable enough. He needs a general manager, ergo he must bring three 
men and their wives to New York for several days of scrutiny to see 
which couple should get the job. 

33 ] Why any of this sorry crew should be considered at all is difficult 
to understand. One contending couple, Katie and Bill, consists of a 
juvenile and an equally juvenile wife who is interested chiefly in staying 
home and being dowdy. Another contender, Sid, is an ambitious fool who 
has forgotten how to be a husband to his wife; at length he and his 
wife revisit one of those quaint Italian restaurants with a comic-dialect 
proprietor (Tomaso, by name), and the emotional hang-over of this 
experience helps the wife reform him out of his ambition. 

34 ] This leaves only one man fit for the job. He is Jerry Talbot, a hard- 
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working husband with a sexy, ambitious wife. In terms of the values of 
the world depicted in the film, she's the only worth-while person in the 
bunch. Unlike the others, busily sabotaging their husbands, she's actually 
trying to do something for her husband, albeit a little too pushily. She has 
the same zest for manipulation as the top man, and her ambition will 
provide her husband just the same economic motivation companies are 
so keen on. By the curious morality of popular fiction, however, she 
is too materialistic. Openly, she savors the idea of high life in New York. 
The movie does too—that's what it's “production values" are all about— 
but, like the biblical movies, it must in the end smite that which it has 
exploited. She has to go. Some ten minutes before the dinner at which 
the boss has promised to award the prize, the husband viciously tells 
her to get packing. He won't even let her eat supper with the others. 
He gets the job. The boss explains that by ditching a person inimical to 
the team the man has shown his true mettle. To quote from the shooting 
script: 

gifford: Talbot, I think you have that ... “X plus" . . . that makes a big 
man big. (pause) 

But there was something that made me doubt that you could ever function 
successfully as a general manager—a handicap—and frankly it caused me to 
decide against you. 

I was convinced you were not aware of this handicap and I wanted to call it 
to your attention. I found an opportunity that gave me a chance to do so. I can 
only guess at the details, but this much I know: that suddenly you did become 
aware of it and had the courage to get rid of it—and just as suddenly I’d found 
my new general manager! Congratulations! 

Jerry looks up at Gifford , dazed , and it is a moment before he can grasp the 
hand that is offered him. Liz turns quickly to Sid and when she sees the unut¬ 
terable relief in his eyes her own are suddenly filled with tears. Sid reaches 
for her hand. 

And now his arms are around Liz and she presses against him with a warmth 
he hasnt felt in years. And next to them Katie and Bill are hugging each other 
ecstatically. 

35 ] Hardly a morality tale. Nor are most such stories, singly. Taken 
together, however, they constitute a sort of ever continuing serial, and 
innocent of thought as any one story may be, cumulatively they have a 
message. And for all the fluff, what a dismal one it is! Accept. 

36 ] To compare it with the theme George Orwell tackled in 1984 might 
seem to be freighting popular fiction with more portent than it deserves; 
Orwell was writing of totalitarianism, specifically Communism, and be¬ 
cause he makes the leaders of society so villainous, the terrible world he 
sketched would seem far remote, a hell to our heaven. Yet in the final 
paragraph there is a scene which is hauntingly similar to the endings of 
our current fiction. As the erstwhile rebel Winston sits idly at a caf6, 
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he gazes up at a picture of Big Brother. He begins to babble inco¬ 
herently. Tears of gratitude well up in his eyes. At last ... he had won 
the victory over himself. He had learned to love Big Brother. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

The essays by Neill and Whyte call attention to the exaggerated in¬ 
dividualism of 19th century liberalism and the deemphasis of the indi¬ 
vidual in the 20th century corporation. In a sense these modem develop¬ 
ments incarnate in new ways the aberrations of Greek and Roman 
civilization. What is needed, as Dr. Neill points out, is a balance between 
the claims of the individual and of society through a clear recognition 
of the dignity and rights of every human individual and an equally clear 
recognition of the duties of the individual to his fellow human beings. 

The following group of works dealing with man in the modern world 
might prove to be an interesting unit for supplementary reports made in 
reference to the background provided by these two essays. The works: 
William Dean Howells: The Rise of Silas Lapham ; Sinclair Lewis: 
Babbitt; John Galsworthy: The Forsyte Saga; John P. Marquand: The 
Point of No Return; Cameron Hawley: Cash McCall, Executive Suite; 
Sloan Wilson: The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit; Edna Ferber: The 
Giant; Arthur Miller: The Death of a Salesman; L. Auchincloss: The 
Great World and Tmiothtj Colt. The following two essays discuss the 
theme of the business man as hero: “Business Man as Hero,” William 
Mclnnis, America, XCIV (February, 1956) 533-535; “The Executive as 
Hero,” John P. Sisk, The Commonweal , LXV (November, 1956) 127-128. 
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Understanding the Patterns 
of Logic and Propaganda 

LOGIC 
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INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE 
REASONING 

by Thomas Henry Huxley 


1 ] 1 The method of scientific investigation is nothing but the expres¬ 
sion of the necessary mode of working of the human mind. 2 It is simply 
the mode at which all phenomena are reasoned about, rendered precise 
and exact. 3 There is no more difference, but there is just the same kind of 
difference, between the mental operations of a man of science and those of 
an ordinary person, as there is between the operations and methods of a 
baker or of a butcher weighing out his goods in common scales, and the 
operation of a chemist in performing a difficult and complex analysis by 
means of his balance and finely graduated weights. 4 It is not that the ac¬ 
tion of the scales in the one case, and the balance in the other, differ in the 
principles of their construction or manner of working; but the beam of one 
is set on an infinitely finer axis than the other, and of course turns by the 
addition of a much smaller weight. 

2 ] 5 You will understand this better, perhaps, if I give you some 
familiar example. 0 You have all heard it repeated, I dare say, that men of 

science work by means of induction and deduction, and that by the help 

of these operations, they, in a sort of sense, wring from Nature certain 
other things, which are called natural laws, and causes, and that out of 
these, by some cunning skill of their own, they build up hypotheses and 

From “The Method of Scientific Investigation,” Collected Essays. 
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theories. 7 And it is imagined by many, that the operations of the com¬ 
mon mind can be by no means compared with these processes, and that 
they have to be acquired by a sort of special apprenticeship to the craft. 
8 To hear all these large words, you would think that the mind of a man 
of science must be constituted differently from that of his fellow men; 
but if you will not be frightened by terms, you will discover that you are 
quite wrong, and that all these terrible apparatus are being used by your¬ 
selves every day and every hour of your lives. 

3 ] 9 There is a well-known incident in one of Moli&re's plays, where 
the author makes the hero express unbounded delight on being told that 
he has been talking prose during the whole of his life. 10 In the same way, I 
trust that you will take comfort, and be delighted with yourselves, on the 
discovery that you have been acting on the principles of inductive and de¬ 
ductive philosophy during the same period. 11 Probably there is not one 
here who has not in the course of the day had occasion to set in motion a 
complex train of reasoning, of the very same kind, though differing of 
course in degree, as that which a scientific man goes through in tracing 
the causes of natural phenomena. 

4 ] 12 A very trivial circumstance will serve to exemplify this. 18 Sup¬ 
pose you go into a fruiterers shop, wanting an apple—you take one up, 
and, on biting, you find it is sour; you look at it, and see that it is hard, and 
green. 14 You take up another one and that too is hard, green, and sour. 
18 The shopman offers you a third; but, before biting it, you examine it, 
and find that it is hard and green, and you immediately say that you will 
not have it, as it must be sour, like those that you have already tried. 

5 ] 16 Nothing can be more simple than that, you think; but if you 
will take the trouble to analyse and trace out into its logical elements what 
has been done by the mind, you will be greatly surprised. 17 In the first 
place, you have performed the operation of induction. 18 You found, that, 
in two experiences, hardness and greenness in apples went together with 
sourness. 19 It was so in the first case, and it was confirmed by the second. 
20 True, it is a very small basis, but still it is enough to make an induction 
from; you generalize the facts, and you expect to find sourness in apples 
where you get hardness and greenness. 21 You found upon that a general 
law, that all hard and green apples are sour; and that, so far as it goes, is a 
perfect induction. 22 Well, having got your natural law in this way, when 
you are offered another apple which you find is hard and green, you say, 
"All hard and green apples are sour; this apple is hard and green, there¬ 
fore this apple is sour.” 28 That train of reasoning is what logicians call a 
syllogism, and has all its various parts and terms—its major premise, its 
minor premise, and its conclusion. 24 And, by the help of further reason¬ 
ing, which, if drawn out, would have to be exhibited in two or three other 
syllogisms, you arrive at your final determination. 25 "I will not have 
that apple.” 29 So that, you see, you have, in the first place, established a 
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law by induction, and upon that you have founded a deduction, and 
reasoned out the special conclusion of the particular case. 27 Well now, 
suppose, having got your law, that at some time afterwards, you are dis¬ 
cussing the qualities of apples with a friend: you will say to him, “It is a 
very curious thing—but I find that all hard and green apples are sour!” 
28 Your friend says to you, “But how do you know that?” 29 You at once 
reply, “Oh, because I have tried them over and over again, and have al¬ 
ways found them to be so.” 30 Well, if we were talking science instead of 
common sense, we should call that an experimental verification. 31 And, 
if still opposed, you go further, and say, “I have heard from the people in 
Somersetshire and Devonshire, where a large number of apples are 
grown, that they have observed the same thing. 82 It is also found to be 
the case in Normandy, and in North America. 33 In short, I find it to be 
the universal experience of mankind wherever attention has been directed 
to the subject.” 34 Whereupon your friend, unless he is a very unreason¬ 
able man, agrees with you, and is convinced that you are quite right in 
the conclusion you have drawn. 3fi He believes, although perhaps he does 
not know he believes it, that the more extensive verifications are—the 
more frequently experiments have been made, and results of the same 
kind arrived at—that the more varied the conditions under which the 
same results are attained, the more certain is the ultimate conclusion, and 
he disputes the question no further. 30 He sees that the experiment has 
been tried under all sorts of conditions, as to time, place, and people, with 
the same results; and he says with you, therefore, that the law you have 
laid down must be a good one, and he must believe it. 

6 ] 37 In science we do the same thing; the philosopher exercises pre¬ 
cisely the same faculties, though in a much more delicate manner. 38 In 
scientific inquiry it becomes a matter of duty to expose a supposed law 
to every possible kind of verification, and to take care, moreover, that 
this is done intentionally, and not left to a mere accident, as in the case 
of the apples. 30 And in science, as in common life, our confidence in a 
law is in exact proportion to the absence of variation in the result of our 
experimental verifications. 40 For instance, if you let go your grasp of an 
article you may have in your hand, it will immediately fall to die ground. 
41 That is a very common verification of one of the best established laws 
of nature—that of gravitation. 42 The method by which men of science 
establish the existence of that law is exactly the same as that by which we 
have established the trivial proposition about the sourness of hard and 
green apples. 43 But we believe it in such an extensive, thorough, and un¬ 
hesitating manner because the universal experience of mankind verifies 
it, and we can verify it ourselves at any time; and that is the strongest 
possible foundation on which any natural law can rest. • 
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EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

Give the exact etymology of the words “induction” and “deduction.” How 
do the prefixes used in these words help to indicate the points of departure and 
arrival in inductive and deductive argumentation? 

THEME AND THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. Huxley is discussing inductive and deductive reasoning in this essay. 
What precise point concerning them is he trying to bring home to his readers? 
Where in the essay does he come closest to stating that point? 

ii. A. How does the allusion to the incident in Moliere’s play (s.9) bring 
out the main point of the essay? 

B. How does the analogy drawn in ss. 3 and 4 help to clarify this point? 

in. Show how the main example used in par. 4 and 5 illustrate the point 
concerning induction and deduction which Huxley is discussing. 

CONTENT AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WHITING 

I. In rhetoric the equivalent of an induction is a theme or paragraph devel¬ 
oped by multiple examples. To be effective such a theme must have a sufficient 
number of examples to warrant the general conclusion, and each example must 
clearly be a particular case of the general truth stated in the conclusion. Write 
a theme on a topic of your own choosing in which each paragraph develops an 
example of the general truth stated either in the first or last paragraph. 

ii. In rhetoric the equivalent of a deduction is an enthijmeme or a form of 
argumentation in which one or both of the major premises are presupposed but 
not expressed. For example: He is opposed to a liberal education, since he will 
admit nothing but practical and technical subjects into the curriculum. The 
major premise from which the conclusion “He is opposed to a liberal education” 
is deduced is not expressed but presumed. In full syllogistic form, the idea 
would be expressed as follows: 

Anyone who tolerates only practical and technical subjects in a college 
curriculum is opposed to a liberal education. 

But he tolerates only practical and technical subjects in a college cur¬ 
riculum. 

Therefore he is opposed to a liberal education. 

Conclusions expressed in such arguments are as valid as the assumed premises 
from which they are derived. To test the logical validity of such incomplete 
statements in your own and others’ writing, expand them into their full syl¬ 
logistic form, and then you can more easily investigate the validity of the 
premises or primary assumptions upon which the conclusions are based. For 
practice, supply the general assumptions or premises implied in the following 
statements in syllogistic form, and then state whether the premises are valid or 
not. 
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A. Since he is a literary genius, he can be expected to hide his deepest 
meaning. 

B. He lives in a confused mental world—the chaos of atheism. 

C. As a scientist, he is intolerant of poetry and all the arts. 

D. Since education trains a man for successful living, it is evident that 
practical and professional courses are the most important in the curriculum. 

E. It is foolish to keep on talking about a soul in man. Has anyone ever 
seen or touched a soul? 

A pre-note on the inductive and deductive methods of reasoning 

A. Induction is the process by which the mind passes from sufficiently 
enumerated instances to a universal truth. For example, the many deaths of 
particular men down through history justifies the general conclusion that all men 
are mortal. The validity of this generalization rests on the certainty about the 
many, identical, particular instances. The observation of a great many identical 
instances for long periods of time result in the most valid and universal laws. 
It is this inductive method of reasoning that the scientist uses to form his gen¬ 
eral laws. 

B. Deduction is the form of argumentation in which the mind passes from 
a more universal truth to a less universal truth distinct from the first but implied 
in it. A deduction always works from a general law of some kind which has been 
arrived at through an induction. It applies this general law to a particular in¬ 
stance. For example, to say that some individual man will die is to make a 
deduction from the general law that all men will die concerning this particular 
man. The formal expression of the deductive process is the syllogism. For 
example: 

All men are mortal (a conclusion from an induction) 

James is a man 

Therefore James is mortal. 

The universal statement is the major premise. The grammatical subject of the 
major premise always names the objects (here "all men") of which the predicate 
states the common characteristics (here “mortal”). The objects named may be 
very unlike in a hundred and one ways, but they are identical in the one point 
named in the predicate. The minor premise merely states that a definite indi¬ 
vidual is included in the class named in the major premise. The conclusion of a 
syllogism is always made up of the grammatical subject of the minor premise 
and the grammatical predicate of the major premise. If this procedure is fol¬ 
lowed closely the conclusion will always be valid, provided, of course, that both 
the major and minor premises are demonstrably true. 

You need not always express all the steps of the process of deductive rea¬ 
soning; but to test the validity of the reasoning, it is always helpful to supply 
the missing steps. When this is done, the logic or illogicality of the argument is 
more easily discerned. For practice, expand the following statements into the 
implied syllogisms that lie behind them, and then evaluate the validity of the 
conclusions. 

A. I attend college in order to get into the higher income bracket. 

B. Since he favors socialized medicine, he is obviously a Communist. 
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C. Most child prodigies do not succeed very well in adult life, so Jimmie 
will be a disappointment when he grows up. 

D. He is obviously against progress, since he defends a liberal education. 

E. As a poet, he could be expected to be impractical. 

It is fairly easy to detect the fallacy of the assumptions upon which these 
segregated generalizations are based, but it is not always easy to detect such 
unjustified statements when they are embedded in full-length essays. The wary 
reader must be on the lookout for them, and not accept conclusions and par¬ 
ticular applications before he has determined the validity of the assumed prem¬ 
ises from which they are derived. 


HAIR-TRIGGER PLAINTIFFS 

by Westbrook Pegler 

1 ] 1 In deploring the ethics of the legal profession it is customary to 
forget that a large proportion of the citizens have become shyster-minded 
themselves and go through life hoping to be flicked on the flask by a rich 
man’s limousine, disappointed in love, thrown out of a solvent hotel, in¬ 
sulted, libeled, frightened, humiliated or barked at by a dog whose 
owner lives in a big house. 

2 ] 2 Quite aside from the small criminal element of professional 
plaintiffs who are constantly having painful accidents on the common car¬ 
riers and in department stores and suing for $100,000, there is a tendency 
among people to think in terms of damage, evidence, and lawsuits in 
every conceivable mishap or close call that befalls them. 3 This is no 
special failing of the poor, being common also among people who are 
middling well to do, and is the cause of much of the clutter, delay, and 
peijury in the Courts. 

3 ] 4 Not to deny that a person who has suffered actual injury through 
the negligence or evil intent of another should receive compensation, 
it must be admitted that many injuries, physical and otherwise, are 
brought to court which would be laughed off or accepted as the rub of the 
green if people had an honest mind about them. 

4 ] 8 A man crosses a street against a traffic light, leaps to avoid a 
car, barks his shin against a curb, yells murder with great presence of 
mind, demands an ambulance and puts in a week’s time malingering in a 
hospital over an injury whose proper treatment would be a dab of iodine 
and a jolt of scotch. 6 In due time his attorneys notify the attorneys for 
the insurance company that he has suffered great pain and will have to 
go on crutches the rest of his life, in addition to which his little woman 

From *T Aint Right (New York: Doubleday and Company, 1936), pp. 188-191. 
Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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has suffered a loss of his services, the whole bill amounting to $100,000. 

5 ] 7 A grocery boy who plays football on the high school team slips 
on an icy stoop delivering a dozen eggs and falls eighteen inches. 8 This 
does him great bodily harm, and his lawyer sues the owner of the house 
for an endowment to sec the young man the rest of his way through life, 
not failing to point out that he is the principal support of his parents and 
numerous brothers and sisters on his $3.00 a week from the grocer. 

6 ] 9 A suburban lady comes staggering out of the cocktail bar of a 
hotel which is making money, begins to yodel and perform the split in the 
lobby and is firmly but gently shoved outside by the house detective in the 
honest performance of his duty. 10 Two weeks later it develops through 
the affidavits of friends who were lushing with her at the bar, that the 
plaintiff drank nothing but mild, nutritious stingers, prescribed by her 
physician as a remedy for anemia, and that she was not plastered but just 
suddenly faint, not yodeling but crying for help, not doing the split but 
swooning. 11 Therefore she has been publicly humiliated to an extent 
which cannot be compensated for a nickel less than $50,000. 

7 ] 12 When Jack Dempsey was heavyweight champion of the world 
he was sued for $100,000 by the father of a little girl who was said to have 
been snapped at by a dog which wandered onto premises which Dempsey 
had rented for his training. 13 When Gene Tunney was heavyweight cham¬ 
pion, he was warned not to possess or drive any automobile because an 
ordinary hub scrape with a fifty-dollar flivver in a traffic jam would de¬ 
velop into a shambles with dead and wounded strewn over a wide area by 
the time the plaintiffs got to Court. 14 Nobody ever sued a poor man for 
breach of promise or alienation. 15 The brutality of the hit-and-run driver 
might be palliated in certain cases by the fear in the heart of every driver 
that no matter how carefully and well he drives his car an accident which 
is imposed on him by the victim’s own recklessness must inevitably in¬ 
volve him in litigation and might cost him everything he owns if he has 
the decency to stop and give assistance. 16 1 recall a case in which a child 
sliding on a sled on a public highway broke his nose against a car which 
was parked compliant to the law and then brought suit against the owner s 
employer, though the mishap occurred on the owners day off. 

8 ] 17 The vast profusion of lawyers with nothing much to do for 
eating dollars doubtless accounts for much of this abuse, but the thieves' 
psychology of the people themselves is most to blame. 18 The instinct now 
is not to avoid accident or other distress but to meet it at least halfway 
with a mind already at work on the scene in Court and a row of big 
numbers typed out in the plaintiffs petition. 10 The shyster spirit of the 
citizens is fouling the Courts with many claims for irfjuries which in 
people of reasonably decent conscience could be repaired with a nickel's 
worth of sticking plaster, a rock thrown at the barking dog, or a stein on 
the table and a good song ringing clear. 
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EXERCISES 

THEME AND THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. Pegler is trying to convince us that it is not only lawyers but also the 
public who are shyster-minded. What does he mean by shyster-mindedness? 
What is the dictionary definition of the term? 

ir. This essay is a good instance of a whole theme developed inductively by 
multiple examples. 

A. Show how the topic in par. 1 is developed by multiple examples within 
that paragraph. 

B. The multiple examples introduced by Pegler to prove his generaliza¬ 
tion about the public are developed in pars. 4-7. Show how these examples are 
well chosen to give a fairly good cross section of the public mind—a fairly broad 
induction? Do they all show the common characteristic of shyster-mindedness— 
the desire to get all you can from a person who can pay? 

hi. Pegler is satirizing the tendency to shyster-mindedness in the public. In 
satire the writer tries to make the thing he is satirizing look ridiculous. Point out 
words or phrases in the following sentences which put the shyster mind in a 
ridiculous light: 1, 5, 7, 9, 18, 19. 

iv. Write a theme in which you try to show the prevalence of some abuse 
among students or among the public at large which you think ought to be cor¬ 
rected. Try to develop your theme by multiple concrete examples organized 
somewhat after the pattern employed by Pegler in this essay. Try to make the 
abuse you are discussing look ridiculous as Pegler makes the shyster-mindedness 
of the public look ridiculous here. Don’t say it is ridiculous; make it look 
ridiculous. 


THE MAN IN THE CAVE 

by G. K. Chesterton 

1 ] 1 In calling up this vision of the first things, I would ask the reader 
to make with me a sort of experiment in simplicity. 2 And by simplicity I do 
not mean stupidity, but rather the sort of clarity that sees things like life 
rather than words like evolution. 3 For this purpose it would really be 
better to turn the handle of the Time Machine a little more quickly and 
see the grass growing and the trees springing up into the sky, if that experi¬ 
ment could contract and concentrate and make vivid the upshot of the 
whole affair. 4 What we know, in a sense in which we know nothing else, is 

From The Everlasting Man (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1925), pp. 
5-23. Reprinted by pennission of Dodd, Mead and Company from The Everlasting 
Man by G. K. Chesterton. Copyright, 1925, by Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. 
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that the trees and the grass did grow and that a number of other extraor¬ 
dinary things do in fact happen; that queer creatures support themselves 
in the empty air by beating it with fans of various fantastic shapes; that 
other queer creatures steer themselves about on four legs, and that the 
queerest creature of all walks about on two. 5 These are things and not 
theories; and compared with them evolution and the atom and even the 
solar system are merely theories. 0 The matter here is one of history and not 
of philosophy; so that it need only be noted that no philosopher denies that 
a mystery still attaches to the two great transitions: the origin of the 
universe itself and the origin of the principle of life itself. 7 Most philos¬ 
ophers have the enlightenment to add that a third mystery attaches to the 
origin of man himself. 8 In other words, a third bridge was built across 
a third abyss of the unthinkable when there came into the world what we 
call reason and what we call will. 9 Man is not merely an evolution but 
rather a revolution. 10 That he has a backbone or other parts upon a simi¬ 
lar pattern to birds and fishes is an obvious fact, whatever be the mean¬ 
ing of the fact. 11 But if we attempt to regard him, as it were, as a quad¬ 
ruped standing on his hind legs, we shall find what follows far more 
fantastic and subversive than if he were standing on his head. 

2 ] 12 I will take one example to serve for an introduction to the story 
of man. 18 It illustrates what I mean by saying that a certain childish 
directness is needed to see the truth about the childhood of the world. 
14 It illustrates what I mean by saying that a mixture of popular science 
and journalistic jargon has confused the facts about the first things, so 
that we cannot see which of them really comes first. 1D It illustrates, 
though only in one convenient illustration, all that I mean by the neces¬ 
sity of seeing the sharp differences that give its shape to history, instead 
of being submerged in all these generalizations about slowness and 
sameness. ... 10 But, above all, it illustrates what I mean by saying that 
the more we really look at man as an animal, the less he will look like one. 

3 ] 17 To-day all our novels and newspapers will be found swarming 
with numberless allusions to a popular character called a Cave-Man. 18 He 
seems to be quite familiar to us, not only as a public character but as a 
private character. 10 His psychology is seriously taken into account in 
psychological fiction and psychological medicine. 20 So far as I can under¬ 
stand, his chief occupation in life was knocking his wife about, or treating 
women in general with what is, I believe, known in the world of the 
film as "rough stuff.” 21 1 have never happened to come upon the evidence 
for this idea; and I do not know on what primitive diaries or prehistoric 
divorce-reports it is founded. 22 Nor, as I have explained elsewhere, have 
I ever been able to see the probability of it, even considered a priori. 
23 We are always told without any explanation or authority that the primi¬ 
tive man waved a club and knocked the woman down before he carried 
her off. 24 But on every animal analogy, it would seem an almost morbid 
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modesty and reluctance, on the part of the lady, always to insist on being 
knocked down before consenting to be carried off. 26 And I repeat that I 
can never comprehend why, when the male was so very rude, the fe¬ 
male should have been so very refined. 20 The cave-man may have been a 
brute, but there is no reason why he should have been more bnital than 
the brutes. 27 And the loves of the giraffes and the river romances of the 
hippopotami are effected without any of this preliminary fracas or shindy. 
28 The cave-man may have been no better than the cave-bear; but the 
child she-bear, so famous in hymnology, is not trained with any such 
bias for spinsterhood. 29 In short, these details of the domestic life of the 
cave puzzle me upon either the evolutionary or the static hypothesis; 
and in any case I should like to look into the evidence for them; but un¬ 
fortunately I have never been able to find it. 30 But the curious thing is 
this: that while ten thousand tongues of more or less scientific or literary 
gossip seemed to be talking at once about this unfortunate fellow, under 
the title of the cave-man, the one connection in which it is really relevant 
and sensible to talk about him as the cave-man has been comparatively 
neglected. 81 People have used this loose term in twenty loose ways, but 
they have never even looked at their own term for what could really be 
learned from it. 

4 ] 32 In fact, people have been interested in everything about the 
cave-man except what he did in the cave. 33 Now there does happen to be 
some real evidence of what he did in the cave. 34 It is little enough, like all 
the prehistoric evidence, but it is concerned with the real cave-man and 
his cave and not the literary cave-man and his club. 36 And it will be 
valuable to our sense of reality to consider quite simply what that real 
evidence is, and not to go beyond it. 36 What was found in the cave was 
not the club, the horrible gory club notched with the number of women 
it had knocked on the head. 87 The cave was not a Bluebeard’s Chamber 
filled with the skeletons of slaughtered wives; it was not filled with female 
skulls all arranged in rows and all cracked like eggs. 38 It was something 
quite unconnected, one way or the other, with all the modern phrases and 
philosophical implications and literary rumours which confuse the whole 
question for us. 89 And if we wish to see as it really is this authentic 
glimpse of the morning of the world, it will be far better to conceive even 
the story of its discovery as some such legend of the land of morning. 
40 It would be far better to tell the tale of what was really found as 
simply as the tale of heroes finding the Golden Fleece or the Gardens of 
the Hesperides, if we could so escape from a fog of controversial theories 
into the clear colours and clean-cut outlines of such a dawn. 41 The old 
epic poets at least knew how to tell a story, possibly a tall story, but 
never a twisted story, never a story tortured out of its own shape to fit 
theories and philosophies invented centuries afterwards. 42 It would be 
well if modem investigators could describe their discoveries in the bald 
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narrative style of the earliest travellers, and without any of these long 
allusive words that are full of irrelevant implication and suggestion. 
48 Then we might realize exactly what we do know about the cave-man, 
or at any rate about the cave. 

5 ] 44 A priest and a boy entered some time ago a hollow in the hills 
and passed into a sort of subterranean tunnel that led into a labyrinth of 
such sealed and secret corridors of rock. 48 They crawled through cracks 
that seemed almost impassable; they crept through tunnels that might 
have been made for moles; they dropped into holes as hopeless as wells; 
they seemed to be burying themselves alive seven times over beyond 
the hope of resurrection. 46 This is but the commonplace of all such 
courageous exploration; but what is needed here is some one who shall 
put such stories in the primary light, in which they are not commonplace. 
47 There is, for instance, something strangely symbolic in the accident that 
the first intruders into that sunken world were a priest and a boy, the 
types of the antiquity and of the youth of the world. 48 But here I am 
even more concerned with the symbolism of the boy than with that of 
the priest. 49 Nobody who remembers boyhood needs to be told what it 
might be to a boy to enter like Peter Pan under a roof of the roots of 
all the trees and go deeper and deeper, till he reach what William Morris 
called the very roots of the mountains. 80 Suppose somebody, with that 
simple and unspoilt realism that is a part of innocence, to pursue that 
journey to its end, not for the sake of what he could deduce or demon¬ 
strate in some dusty magazine controversy, but simply for the sake of 
what he could see. 51 What he did see at last was a cavern so far from 
the light of day that it might have been the legendary Domdaniel cavern 
that was under the floor of the sea. 02 This secret chamber of rock, when 
illuminated after its long night of unnumbered ages, revealed on its 
walls large and sprawling outlines diversified with coloured earths; and 
when they followed the lines of them they recognized, across that vast 
and void of ages, the movement and the gesture of mans hand. 68 They 
were drawings or paintings of animals; and they were drawn or painted 
not only by a man but by an artist. 54 Under whatever archaic limitations, 
they showed that love of the long sweeping or the long wavering line 
which any man who has ever drawn or tried to draw will recognize; and 
about which no artist will allow himself to be contradicted by any 
scientist. 85 They showed the experimental and adventurous spirit of the 
artist, the spirit that does not avoid but attempts difficult things; as 
where the draughtsman had represented the action of the stag when he 
swings his head clean round and noses towards his tail, an action familiar 
enough in the horse. 56 But there are many modem animal-painters who 
would set themselves something of a task in rendering it* truly. 57 In this 
and twenty other details it is clear that the artist had watched animals 
with a certain interest and presumably a certain pleasure. 58 In that sense 
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it would seem that he was not only an artist but a naturalist; the sort 
of naturalist who is really natural. 

6 ] 60 Now it is needless to note, except in passing, that there is noth¬ 
ing whatever in the atmosphere of that cave to suggest the bleak and pessi¬ 
mistic atmosphere of that journalistic cave of the winds, that blows and 
bellows about us with countless echoes concerning the cave-man. 00 So 
far as any human character can be hinted at by such traces of the past, 
that human character is quite human and even humane. 61 It is certainly 
not the ideal of an inhuman character, like the abstraction invoked in 
popular science. 62 When novelists and educationalists and psychologists 
of all sorts talk about the cave-man, they never conceive him in connec¬ 
tion with anything that is really in the cave. 63 When the realist of the sex 
novel writes, “Red sparks danced in Dagmar Doubledicks* brain; he felt 
the spirit of the cave-man rising within him,” the novelist’s readers would 
be very much disappointed if Dagmar only went off and drew large 
pictures of cows on the drawing-room wall. 64 When the psychoanalyst 
writes to a patient, “The submerged instincts of the cave-man are doubt¬ 
less prompting you to gratify a violent impulse,” he does not refer to the 
impulse to paint in watercolours; or to make conscientious studies of 
how cattle swing their heads when they graze. 66 Yet we do know for a 
fact that the cave-man did these mild and innocent things; and we have 
not the most minute speck of evidence that he did any of the violent 
and ferocious things. 00 In other words, the cave-man as commonly pre¬ 
sented to us is simply a myth or rather a muddle; for a myth has at least 
an imaginative outline of truth. 07 The whole of the current way of talk¬ 
ing is simply a confusion and a misunderstanding, founded on no sort 
of scientific evidence and valued only as an excuse for a very modem 
mood of anarchy. 88 If any gentleman wants to knock a woman about, 
he can surely be a cad without taking away the character of the cave¬ 
man, about whom we know next to nothing except what we can gather 
from a few harmless and pleasing pictures on a wall. 

7 ] 60 But this is not the point about the pictures or the particular 
moral here to be drawn from them. 70 That moral is something much 
larger and simpler, so large and simple that when it is first stated it will 
sound childish. 71 And indeed it is in the highest sense childish; and that 
is why I have in the apologue in some sense seen it through the eyes of 
a child. 72 It is the biggest of all the facts really facing the boy in the 
cavern; and is perhaps too big to be seen. 73 If the boy was one of the 
flock of the priest, it may be presumed that he had been trained in a 
certain quality of common sense; that common sense that often comes to 
us in the form of tradition. 74 In that case he would simply recognise 
the primitive man’s work as the work of a man interesting but in no way 
incredible in being primitive. 70 He would see what was there to see; 
and he would not be tempted into seeing what was not there, by any 
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evolutionary excitement or fashionable speculation. 70 If he had heard 
of such things he would admit, of course, that the speculations might be 
true and were not incompatible with the facts that were true. 77 The 
artist may have had another side to his character besides that which 
he has alone left on record in his work of art. 78 The primitive man may 
have taken a pleasure in beating women as well as in drawing animals; 
all we can say is that the drawings record the one but not the other. 
79 It may be true that when the cave-man s finished jumping on his 
mother, or his wife, as the case may be, he loves to hear the little brook 
a-gurgling, and also to watch the deer as they come down to drink at the 
brook. 80 These things are not impossible, but they are irrelevant. 81 The 
common sense of the child could confine itself to learning from the facts 
what the facts have to teach; and the pictures in the cave are very nearly 
all the facts there are. 82 So far as that evidence goes, the child would be 
justified in assuming that a man had represented animals with rock and 
red ochre for the same reason as he himself was in the habit of trying to 
represent animals with charcoal and red chalk. 83 The man had drawn a 
stag just as the child had drawn a horse; because it was fun. 84 The man 
had drawn a stag with his head turned as the child had drawn a pig 
with his eyes shut; because it was difficult. 85 The child and the man, 
being both human, would be united by the brotherhood of man; and the 
brotherhood of men is even nobler when it bridges the abyss of ages 
than when it bridges only the chasm of class. 80 But anyhow he would 
see no evidence of the cave-man of crude evolutionism; because there 
is none to be seen. 87 If somebody told him that the pictures had all 
been drawn by St. Francis of Assisi out of pure and saintly love of 
animals, there would be nothing in the cave to contradict it. . . . 

8] 88 The pictures do not prove even that the cave-man lived in caves, 
any more than the discovery of a wine-cellar in Balham (long after that 
suburb had been destroyed by human or divine wrath) would prove that 
the Victorian middle classes lived entirely underground. 89 The cave 
might have had a special purpose like the cellar; it might have been a 
religious shrine or a refuge in war or the meeting-place of a secret society 
or all sorts of things. 00 But it is quite true that its artistic decoration 
has much more of the atmosphere of a nursery than of any of these 
nightmares of anarchical fury and fear. 91 1 have conceived a child 
as standing in the cave; and it is easy to conceive any child, modem 
or immeasurably remote, as making a loving gesture as if to pat the 
painted beasts upon the wall. . . . 

9 ] 92 But suppose the boy had not been taught by a priest but by a 
professor, by one of the professors who simplify the relation of men and 
beasts to a mere evolutionary variation. 93 Suppose the boy saw himself, 
with the same simplicity and sincerity, as a mere Mowgli running with the 
pack of nature and roughly indistinguishable from the rest save by a rela- 
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tive and recent variation. 94 What would be for him the simplest lesson of 
that strange stone picture-book? 95 After all, it would come back to this; 
that he had dug very deep and found the place where a man had drawn 
a picture of a reindeer. 96 But he would dig a good deal deeper before he 
found a place where a reindeer had drawn a picture of a man. 97 That 
sounds like a truism, but in this connection it is really a very tremendous 
truth. 98 He might descend to depths unthinkable, he might sink into 
sunken continents as strange as remote stars, he might find himself in the 
inside of the world as far from men as the other side of the moon; he 
might see in those cold chasms or colossal terraces of stone, traced in the 
faint hieroglyphic of the fossil, the ruins of lost dynasties of biological 
life, rather like the ruins of successive creations and separate universes 
than the stages in the story of one. 09 He would find the trail of monsters 
blindly developing in directions outside all our common imagery of fish 
and bird; groping and grasping and touching life with every extravagant 
elongation of horn and tongue and tentacle; growing a forest of fantastic 
caricatures of the claw and the fin and the finger. 100 But nowhere would 
he find one finger that had traced one significant line upon the sand; 
nowhere one claw that had even begun to scratch the faint suggestion of 
a form. 101 To all appearance, the thing would be as unthinkable in all 
those countless cosmic variations of forgotten aeons as it would be in 
the beasts and birds before our eyes. 102 The child would no more expect 
to see it than to see the cat scratch on the wall a vindictive caricature 
of the dog. 103 The childish common sense would keep the most evolu¬ 
tionary child from expecting to see anything like that; yet in the traces 
of the rude and recently evolved ancestors of humanity we would have 
seen exactly that. 104 It must surely strike him as strange that men so 
remote from him should be so near, and that beasts so near to him 
should be so remote. 106 To his simplicity it must seem at least odd that 
he could not find any trace of the beginning of any arts among any 
animals. 100 That is the simplest lesson to learn in the cavern of the 
coloured pictures; only it is too simple to be learnt. 107 It is the simple 
truth that man differs from the brutes in kind and not in degree; and the 
proof of it is here; that it sounds like a truism to say that the most primi¬ 
tive man drew a picture of a monkey, and it sounds like a joke to say that 
the most intelligent monkey drew a picture of a man. 108 Something of 
division and disproportion has appeared; and it is unique. 109 Art is the 
signature of a man . 

10 ] 110 That is the sort of simple truth with which a story of the be¬ 
ginnings ought really to begin. 111 The evolutionist stands staring in the 
painted cavern at the things that are too large to be seen and too simple 
to be understood. 112 He. tries to deduce all sorts of other indirect and 
doubtful things from the details of the pictures, because he cannot see the 
primary significance of the whole; thin and theoretical deductions about 
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the absence of religion or the presence of superstition; about tribal 
government and hunting and human sacrifice and heaven knows what.... 
113 When all is said, the main fact that the record of the reindeer men 
attests, along with all other records, is that the reindeer man could draw 
and the reindeer could not. 114 If the reindeer man was as much an animal 
as the reindeer, it was all the more extraordinary that he could do what 
all other animals could not. 115 If he was an ordinary product of biological 
growth, like any other beast or bird, then it is all the more extraordinary 
that he was not in the least like any other beast or bird. . . . 

11 ] 116 But I have begun this story in the cave, like the cave of the 
speculations of Plato, because it is a sort of model of the mistake of merely 
evolutionary introductions and prefaces. 117 It is useless to begin by say¬ 
ing that everything was slow and smooth and a mere matter of develop¬ 
ment and degree. 118 For in a plain matter like the pictures there is in fact 
not a trace of any such development or degree. 119 Monkeys did not begin 
pictures and men finish them; Pithecanthropus did not draw a reindeer 
badly and Homo Sapiens draw it well. 120 The higher animals did not 
draw better and better portraits; the dog did not paint better in his best 
period than in his early bad manner as a jackal; the wild horse was not 
an Impressionist and the racehorse a Post-Impressionist. 121 All we can 
say of this notion of reproducing things in shadow or representative 
'shape is that it exists nowhere in nature except in man; and that we 
cannot even talk about it without treating man as something separate 
from nature. 122 In other words, every sane sort of history must begin 
with man as man, a thing standing absolute and alone. 123 How he came 
there, or indeed how anything else came there, is a thing for theologians 
and philosophers and scientists and not for historians. 124 But an excellent 
test case of this isolation and mystery is the matter of the impulse of art. 
123 This creature was truly different from all other creatures; because 
he was a creator as well as a creature. 126 Nothing in that sense could be 
made in any other image but the image of man. . . . 127 Somehow or other 
a new thing had appeared in the cavernous night of nature; a mind that 
is like a mirror. 128 It is like a mirror because it is truly a thing of re¬ 
flection. 129 It is like a mirror because in it alone all the other shapes 
can be seen like shining shadows in a vision. 130 Above all, it is like a 
mirror because it is the only thing of its kind. 131 Other things may 
resemble it or resemble each other in various ways; other things may excel 
it or excel each other in various ways; just as in the furniture of a room a 
table may be round like a mirror or a cupboard may be larger than a 
mirror. 132 But the mirror is the only thing that can contain them all. 
133 Man is the microcosm; man is the measure of all things; man is the 
image of God. 184 These are the only real lessons to be learnt in the cave, 
and it is time to leave it for the open road. 

12 ] 136 It will be well in this place, however, to sum up once and for 
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all what is meant by saying that man is at once the exception to every¬ 
thing and the mirror and the measure of all things. 136 But to see man 
as he is, it is necessary once more to keep close to that simplicity that can 
clear itself of accumulated clouds of sophistry. 137 The simplest truth 
about man is that he is a very strange being; almost in the sense of being 
a stranger on the earth. 138 In all sobriety, he has much more of the 
external appearance of one bringing alien habits from another land than 
of a mere growth of this one. 130 He has an unfair advantage and an un¬ 
fair disadvantage. 140 He cannot sleep in his own skin; he cannot trust his 
own instincts. 141 He is at once a creator moving miraculous hands and 
fingers and a kind of cripple. 142 He is wrapped in artificial bandages 
called clothes; he is propped on artificial crutches called furniture. 

143 His mind has the same doubtful liberties and the same wild limitations. 

144 Alone among the animals, he is shaken with the beautiful madness 
called laughter; as if he had caught sight of some secret in the very 
shape of the universe hidden from the universe itself. 145 Alone among 
the animals he feels the need of averting his thoughts from the root 
realities of his own bodily being; of hiding them as in the presence of 
some higher possibility which creates the mystery of shame. 140 Whether 
we praise these things as natural to man or abuse them as artificial in 
nature, they remain in the same sense unique. 147 This is realised by 
the whole popular instinct called religion, until disturbed by pedants, 
especially the laborious pedants of the Simple Life. 148 The most sophisti¬ 
cal of all sophists are Gymnosophists. 

13 ] 141) It is not natural to see man as a natural product. ir, ° It is not 
common sense to call man a common object of the country or the sea¬ 
shore. 151 It is not seeing straight to see him as an animal. 152 It is not 
sane. 103 It sins against the light; against that broad daylight of pro¬ 
portion which is the principle of all reality. 154 It is reached by stretch¬ 
ing a point, by making out a case, by artificially selecting a certain light 
and shade, by bringing into prominence the lesser or lower things 
which may happen to be similar. ir,B The solid thing standing in the sun¬ 
light, the thing we can walk round and see from all sides, is quite 
different. ino It is also quite extraordinary; and the more sides we see 
of it the more extraordinary it seems. 157 It is emphatically not a thing 
that follows or flows naturally from anything else. 17,8 If we imagine that 
an inhuman or impersonal intelligence could have felt from the first 
the general nature of the non-human world sufficiently to see that things 
would evolve in whatever way they did evolve, there would have been 
nothing whatever in all that natural world to prepare such a mind for 
such an unnatural novelty. 160 To such a mind, man would most cer¬ 
tainly not have seemed something like one herd out of a hundred herds 
finding richer pasture; or one swallow out of a hundred swallows making 
a summer under a strange sky. 160 It would not be in the same scale and 
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scarcely in the same dimension. 101 We might as truly say that it would 
not be in the same universe. 162 It would be more like seeing one cow 
out of a hundred cows suddenly jump over the moon or one pig out of a 
hundred pigs grow wings in a flash and fly. 103 It would not be a question 
of the cattle finding their own grazing-ground but of their building their 
own cattlesheds, not a question of one swallow making a summer but 
of his making a summer-house. 104 For the very fact that birds do build 
nests is one of those similarities that sharpen the startling difference. 
10r> The very fact that a bird can get as far as building a nest, and cannot 
get any farther, proves that he has not a mind as man has a mind; it 
proves it more completely than if he built nothing at all. 100 If he built 
nothing at all, he might possibly be a philosopher of the Quietist or 
Buddhistic school, indifferent to all but the mind within. 167 But when 
he builds as he does build and is satisfied and sings aloud with satisfac¬ 
tion, then we know there is really an invisible veil like a pane of glass 
between him and us, like the window on which a bird will beat in vain. 
1(,K But suppose our abstract onlooker saw one of the birds begin to 
build as men build. 160 Suppose in an incredibly short space of time there 
were seven styles of architecture for one style of nest. 170 Suppose the 
bird carefully selected forked twigs and pointed leaves to express the 
piercing piety of Gothic, but turned to broad foliage and black mud 
when he sought in a darker mood to call up the heavy columns of Bel 
and Ashtaroth; making his nest indeed one of the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. 171 Suppose the bird made little clay statues of birds cele¬ 
brated in letters or politics and stuck them up in front of the nest. 172 Sup¬ 
pose that one bird out of a thousand birds began to do one of the 
thousand things that man had already done even in the morning of the 
world; and we can be quite certain that the onlooker would not regard 
such a bird as a mere evolutionary variety of the other birds; he would 
regard it as a very fearful wild-fowl indeed; possibly as a bird of ill- 
omen, certainly as an omen. 173 That bird would tell the augurs, not 
of something that would happen, but of something that had happened. 
174 That something would be the appearance of a mind with a new 
dimension of depth; a mind like that of man. 175 If there be no God, no 
other mind could conceivably have foreseen it. 

14 ] 170 Now, as a matter of fact, there is not a .shadow of evidence 
that this thing was evolved at all. 177 There is not a particle of proof that 
this transition came slowly, or even that it came naturally. 178 In a strictly 
scientific sense, we simply know nothing whatever about how it grew, or 
whether it grew, or what it is. 170 There may be a broken trail of stones 
and bones faintly suggesting the development of the^ human body. 
180 There is nothing even faintly suggesting such a development of this 
human mind. 181 It was not and it was; we know not in what instant or in 
what infinity of years. 182 Something happened; and it has all the appear- 
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ance of a transaction outside time. 183 It has therefore nothing to do with 
history in the ordinary sense. 184 The historian must take it or something 
like it for granted; it is not his business as a historian to explain it. 
18B But if he cannot explain it as a historian, he will not explain it as a 
biologist. 186 In neither case is there any disgrace to him in accepting 
it without explaining it; for it is a reality, and history and biology deal 
with realities. 187 He is quite justified in calmly confronting the pig with 
wings and the cow that jumped over the moon, merely because they 
have happened. 188 He can reasonably accept man as a freak, because 
he accepts man as a fact. 189 He can be perfectly comfortable in a crazy 
and disconnected world, or in a world that can produce such a crazy 
and disconnected thing. 190 For reality is a thing in whihc we can all 
repose, even if it hardly seems related to anything else. 191 The thing is 
there; and that is enough for most of us. 192 But if we do indeed want to 
know how it can conceivably have come there, if we do indeed wish to 
see it related realistically to other things, if we do insist on seeing it 
evolved before our very eyes from an environment nearer to its own 
nature, then assuredly it is to very different things that we must go. 
193 We must stir very strange memories and return to very simple dreams 
if we desire some origin that can make man other than a monster. 
104 We shall have discovered very different causes before he becomes 
a creature of causation; and invoked other authority to turn him into 
something reasonable, or even into anything probable. 195 That way lies 
all that is at once awful and familiar and forgotten, with dreadful 
faces thronged and fiery arms. 196 We can accept man as a fact, if we are 
content with an unexplained fact. 107 We can accept him as an animal, 
if we can live with a fabulous animal. 198 But if we must needs have 
a sequence and necessity, then indeed we must provide a prelude and 
crescendo of mounting miracles, that, ushered in with unthinkable 
thunders in all the seven heavens of another order, a man may be an 
ordinary thing. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

I. What is the difference between “simplicity” and “stupidity” (s.2)? 

II. What is meant by “mystery” as Chesterton uses the term in s.6? 

hi. What is the difference between an “evolution” and a “revolution”? 

iv. What is the distinction between “human” and “humane” implied by the 
use of the words in s.60? 

v. From the exact meaning of “tradition” (s.73) explain why it might be 
said to be a type of “common sense.” 

vi. What is a “sophist”? What does Chesterton mean in s.148 by a “Gym- 
nosophist”? 
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THEME AND THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. A. It might be said that the point Chesterton is trying to bring home to 
us throughout this whole selection is that it is unscientific to say or assume that 
man, either in body or soul, evolved from an animal. Pick out at least ten 
sentences in the essay which state or imply that idea. 

B. Chesterton does not say that it is impossible for man’s body to have 
evolved from an animal. He merely states that it is unscientific on the basis of 
existing evidence to say that it did so evolve. Point out the places in the essay 
in which he says this. Why is it unscientific to say that man’s body did evolve 
from an animal? What would such a scientific conclusion have to be based on? 

C. Chesterton does say that it is impossible for man’s sotd to have evolved 
from an animal. Point out as many places as you can in the essay where he says 
this. Why is it unscientific to say that man’s soul evolved from animal life? 

ii. A. The true scientist is a man who will not draw conclusions that are not 
warranted by the closest scrutiny of his evidence. (Look up the exact meaning 
of the word “evidence” as it is used here.) Show how Chesterton either states 
or implies this characteristic of the true scientist in the following sentences: 
21, 29, 35, 41, 50, 65, 67, 75, 81-86, 105-106, 112, 118, 123, 136, 151-157, 
158-175, 176-177, 178. 

B. Study carefully Chesterton’s discussion of the valid and invalid con¬ 
clusions to be drawn from the real evidence of the cave (pars. 7-10). 

m. The whole essay might be divided into the following sections: (1) pars. 
1-2; (2) pars. 3-4; (3) pars. 5-6; (4) pars. 7-10; (5) pars. 11-12; (6) pars. 
13-14. 

Write a sentence for each division stating what Chesterton says in it relative 
to his main thematic idea. 

TONE AND PERSONAL IMPLICATIONS 

I. The tone of this selection is satiric. Chesterton is trying to show the 
ridiculousness of the unscientific assumption that man (body and soul) evolved 
from the beasts. Point out the incongruity implied in the following sentences 
which makes the attitude of the extreme evolutionist appear unreasonable and 
therefore ridiculous: 11, 21, 23, 29, 30-31, 36-37, 59, 62-66, 78-79, 100-105, 
107, 119-120, 166, 169-175. 

n. A writer reveals a great deal of his personality in his writing by the words 
he uses, by the figures of speech he employs, by his sentence and paragraph 
structure. Using only what Chesterton has revealed of himself through these 
media in this selection, write a character sketch of the man. 

hi. From the contents of ss.51-58 outline Chesterton’s ideas about the true 
artist. 

RHETORICAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Because the satirist is constantly calling attention to and ridiculing the depar¬ 
ture from a reasonable standard, he is apt to make use of* a great deal of 
parallelism, contrast, and paradox. Chesterton is a master of all three. 

i. Show how parallelism and balance in expression have been used to good 
effect in the following sentences: 4, 83-85, 98-100, 119-120, 139 - 148 , 168 - 174 . 
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ii. Point out the effective contrasts employed in the following sentences: 
2, 5, 0, 9, 11, 18, 25, 28, 34, 40, 41, 48, 50, 60, 65, 78, 104, 107, 113, 119-120, 
125, 139, 141, 143, 146, 163, 185. 

hi. Paradox , an apparently contradictory statement, is perhaps the most 
effective of all satiric devices. Show how Chesterton, the great master of paradox 
in English, has used it effectively in the following sentences: 14, 16, 32, 58, 72, 
104, 106, 137, 149, 150, 188, 189-190, 196, 198. 

iv. Point out at least ten examples of alliteration used to highlight either 
contrasts, comparisons, or paradoxical statements. 

SUGGESTION FOR WRITING 

Write a theme in which you explain and illustrate Chesterton's statement 
in s.109 that “art is the signature of a man.” 


RATS AND HISTORY 

by Hans Zinsser 

1 ] 1 A rat census is obviously impossible. 2 It is quite certain, how¬ 
ever, that they breed more rapidly than they are destroyed in many places 
in the world. 11 We can appraise the rat population only by the numbers 
that are killed in organized rat campaigns and by the amount of destruc¬ 
tion they cause. 4 In about 1860, Shipley tells us, there was a slaughter¬ 
house for horses on Montfaucon, which it was planned to remove farther 
away from Paris. n The carcasses of horses amounted to sometimes thirty- 
five a day, and were regularly cleaned up completely by rats in the follow¬ 
ing night. 6 Dusaussois had the idea of trying to find out how many rats 
were engaged in this gruesome traffic. 7 He set horse-meat bait in enclo¬ 
sures from which the exit of rats could be prevented, and in the course of 
the first night killed 2650. 8 By the end of a month, he had killed over 
16,000. 9 Shipley estimates that there are about forty million rats in Eng¬ 
land at one time. 10 In 1881 there was a rat plague in certain districts of 
India. 11 The crops of the preceding two years were below average and a 
large part of them had been destroyed by rats. 12 Rewards offered for rat 
destruction led to a killing of over 12,000,000 rats. 18 Shipley estimates 
that a single rat docs about 7s.6d. worth of damage in a year, which makes 
a charge of £ 15,000,000 upon Great Britain and Ireland. 14 It costs about 
sixty cents to two dollars a year to feed a rat on grain. 15 Every rat on a 
farm costs about fifty cents a year. 10 Lantz adds to this that hotel mana¬ 
gers estimate five dollars a year as a low estimate of the loss inflicted 
by a rat. 17 He thinks that in the thickly populated parts of the country 

From Rats, Lice, and History (Boston: Little, Brown & Company for Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1935), pp. 204-211. Copyright, 1934, 1935, by Hans Zinsser. 
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an estimate of one rat per acre is not excessive, and that in most of our 
cities there are as many rats as people. 18 He investigated, in 1909, the 
approximate total damage by rats in the cities of Washington and Balti¬ 
more. 19 From the data he obtained, he calculated the annual damage 
in the two cities as amounting to $400,000 and $700,000 respectively— 
which, considering the populations, amounted to an average loss of 
$1.27 a year per person. 20 On the same basis, the urban population of the 
United States, at that time 28,000,000 people, sustained an annual direct 
injury of $35,000,000 a year. 21 In Denmark, the estimated rat cost is about 
$1.20 a person; in Germany, eighty-five cents a person; in France, a little 
over a dollar. 22 Add to this the inestimable depreciation of property and 
the costs of protection. 

2 ] 23 All this has nothing to do with our main subject, but we were 
started on rats, and it is just as well to give thought to the problem of 
what rat extermination for sanitary purposes is likely to mean in other 
respects. 

3 ] 24 The tremendous speed with which rats swarmed over the con¬ 
tinents of the world can be readily understood if one reads the observa¬ 
tions of actual rat migrations made in modern times. 2R The seasonal 
migration of rats from buildings to the open fields takes place with the 
coming of the warm weather and the growth of vegetation; and a return 
to shelter follows with the cold weather. 20 Doctor Lantz tells us that 
in 1903 hordes of rats migrated over several counties in western Illinois, 
suddenly appearing when for several years no abnormal numbers had 
been seen. 27 An eyewitness stated to Lantz that, as he was returning 
to his home on a moonlight night, he heard a rustling in a near-by field, 
and saw a great army of rats cross the road in front of him. 28 The army 
of rats stretched away as far as he could see in the moonlight. 29 This, 
to be sure, was before the Eighteenth Amendment, but there must have 
been some fact behind it, since heavy damage was caused by rats in 
the entire surrounding country of farms and villages in the ensuing 
winter and summer. 30 On one farm, in the month of April, about 3500 
rats were caught in traps. 31 Lantz himself saw a similar migration 
in the valley of the Kansas River, in 1904; and Lantz, being at that time 
an officer and gentleman of the United States Agricultural Service, can¬ 
not be under the suspicion that is aroused by accounts of armies of rats 
seen by moonshine. 32 In England, a general movement of rats inland 
from the coast occurs every October, and this migration is connected with 
the closing of the herring season. 83 During the herring catch, rats swarm 
all over the coast, attracted by the food supply of herring cleaning; when 
it is over, they go back to their regular haunts. 34 In South America, 
Lantz advises us, rat plagues are periodic in Parana, in Brazil, and occur 
at intervals of about thirty years. 35 In Chile, the same thing has been 
observed, at intervals of fifteen to twenty-five years. 86 Studies of these 
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migrations have shown that the rat plagues are associated with the ripen* 
ing and decay of a dominant species of bamboo in each country. 87 For 
a year or two, the ripening seed in the forests supplies a favorite food 
for the rats. 88 They multiply enormously, and eventually, this food 
supply failing, they go back to the cultivated areas. 39 A famine was 
caused in 1878 in the state of Parana by the wholesale destruction of the 
com, rice, and mandioca crops by rats. 40 The invasion of Bermuda by 
rats in 1615 , and their sudden disappearance, are as dramatic as the rise 
and fall of some of the short-lived Indian empires of Central and South 
America. 41 Black rats appeared in that year, and within the two follow¬ 
ing ones increased with alarming rapidity. 42 They devoured fruits, plants, 
and trees to such an extent that a famine resulted, and a law required 
every man in the islands to keep twelve traps set. 43 Nothing, however, 
was of any use, until finally the rats disappeared with a suddenness that 
makes it almost necessary to assume that they died of a pestilence. 

4 ] 44 As we have indicated in a preceding paragraph, the natural his¬ 
tory of the rat is tragically similar to that of man. 45 Offspring of widely 
divergent evolutionary directions, men and rats reached present stages of 
physical development within a few hundred thousand years of each other 
—since remnants of both are found in the fossils of the glacial period. 

5 ] 46 Some of the more obvious qualities in which rats resemble men 
—ferocity, omnivorousness, and adaptability to all climates—have been 
mentioned above. 47 We have also alluded to the irresponsible fecundity 
with which both species breed at all seasons of the year with a heedless¬ 
ness of consequences which subjects them to wholesale disaster on the in¬ 
evitable, occasional failure of the food supply. 48 In this regard, it is only 
fair to state—in justice to man—that, as far as we can tell, the rat does this 
of its own free and stupid gluttony, while man has tradition, piety, and the 
duty of furnishing cannon fodder to contend with, in addition to his lower 
instincts. 49 But these are, after all, phenomena of human biology, and 
man cannot be absolved of responsibility for his stupidities because 
they are the results of wrong-headedness rather than the consequences of 
pure instinct—certainly not if they result in identical disasters. 

6 ] 50 Neither rat nor man has achieved social, commercial, or eco¬ 
nomic stability. 51 This has been either perfectly or to some extent, 
achieved by ants and by bees, by some birds, and by some of the fishes 
in the sea. 82 Man and the rat are merely, so far, the most successful 
animals of prey. 88 They are utterly destructive of other forms of life. 
84 Neither of them is of the slightest earthly use to any other species of 
living things. 88 Bacteria nourish plants; plants nourish man and beast. 
86 Insects, in their well-organized societies, are destructive of one form of 
living creature, but helpful to another. 87 Most other animals are content 
to lead peaceful and adjusted lives, rejoicing in vigor, grateful for this 
gift of living, and doing the minimum of injury to obtain the things they 
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require. 58 Man and the rat are utterly destructive. 89 All that nature 
offers is taken for their own purposes, plant or beast. 

7 ] 60 Gradually these two have spread across the earth, keeping pace 
with each other and unable to destroy each other, though continually 
hostile. 61 They have wandered from East to West, driven by their physical 
needs, and—unlike any other species of living things—have made war 
upon their own kind. 62 The gradual, relentless, progressive extermina¬ 
tion of the black rat by the brown has no parallel in nature so close 
as that of the similar extermination of one race of man by another. 03 Did 
the Danes conquer England; or the Normans the Saxon-Danes; or the 
Normans the Sicilian-Mohammedans; or the Moors the Latin-Iberians; 
or the Franks the Moors; or the Spanish the Aztecs and the Incas; or the 
Europeans in general the simple aborigines of the world by qualities 
other than those by which Mus decumanus has driven out Mus rattus? 
64 In both species, the battle has been pitilessly to the strong. 65 And 
the strong have been pitiless. 60 The physically weak have been driven 
before the strong—annihilated, or constrained to the slavery of doing 
without the bounties which were provided for all equally. 07 Isolated 
colonies of black rats survive, as weaker nations survive until the stronger 
ones desire the little they still possess. 

8 ] 08 The rat has an excuse. 09 As far as we know, it does not ap¬ 
pear to have developed a soul, or that intangible quality of justice, 
mercy, and reason that psychic evolution has bestowed upon man. 
70 We must not expect too much. 71 It takes a hundred thousand years 
to alter the protuberances on a bone, the direction of a muscle; much 
longer than this to develop a lung from a gill, or to atrophy a tail. 72 It 
is only about twenty-five hundred years since Plato, Buddha, and Con¬ 
fucius; only two thousand years since Christ. 73 In the meantime, we 
have had Homer and Saint Francis, Copernicus and Galileo; Shakespeare, 
Pascal, Newton, Goethe, Bach, and Beethoven, and a great number of 
lesser men and women of genius who have demonstrated the evolutionary 
possibilities of the human spirit. 74 If such minds have been rare, and 
spread thinly over three thousand years, after all they still represent 
the sports that indicate the high possibilities of fortunate genetic 
combinations. 78 And these must inevitably increase if the environment 
remains at all favorable. 76 If no upward progress in spirit or intelligence 
seems apparent, let us say, between the best modem minds and that of 
Aristotle, we must remember that, in terms of evolutionary change, 
three thousand years are negligible. 77 If, as in the last war and its subse¬ 
quent imbecilities, mankind returns completely to the rat stage of 
civilization, this surely shows how very rudimentary # an emergence 
from the Neanderthal our present civilization represents—how easily 
the thin, spiritual veneer is cracked under any strain that awakens the 
neolithic beast within. 78 Nevertheless, for perhaps three or five thousand 
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years, the beast has begun to ponder and grope. 70 Isolated achievements 
have demonstrated of what the mind and spirit are capable when a happy 
combination of genes occurs under circumstances that permit the favored 
individual to mature. 80 And the most incomprehensible but hopeful 
aspect of the matter is the fact that successive generations have always 
bred an adequate number of individuals sufficiently superior to the brutal 
mass to keep alive a reverence for these supreme achievements and 
make them a cumulative heritage. 81 It is more than likely—biologically 
considered—that by reason of this progressive accumulation of the best 
that superior specimens of our species have produced, the evolution 
toward higher things may gain velocity with time, and that in another 
hundred thousand years the comparison of the race of men with that of 
rats may be less humiliatingly obvious. 


EXERCISES 

I. In s.23 the author says that all his talk about rats has nothing to do with 
his main subject. What is his main subject? Does he state his main point suc¬ 
cinctly anywhere or only imply it? Make a statement of your own which ex¬ 
presses the main point Zinsser is trying to make in the selection. 

ii. What are the topics developed in pars. 1 and 3? Show how the method 
of induction is employed to develop these topics. Are the instances proffered 
sufficient in number and extent to warrant the general statements made in these 
paragraphs? 

m. From par. 4 to the end of the selection Zinsser is no longer proceeding 
inductively. He is rather arguing from a general assumption about man’s origins 
which he makes no attempt to prove. What is that general assumption? Select 
at least three sentences which indicate clearly that Zinsser is making this gen¬ 
eral assumption. 

iv. What are the detailed false assumptions that lie behind the statements 
made in the following sentences: 45, 48, 52, 69, 74, 75, 78-79, and 81? 

v. The proper use of the inductive method in pars. 1 and 3 give the reader 
the impression that he is dealing with a carefully scientific mind. There is no 
equivalent inductive evidence to give for the generalizations made or implied 
about man’s origin in pars. 4 to 9. The author, however, tries to give the ap¬ 
pearance of an inductive proof for some of his statements. Point out instances 
where he does this in pars. 6, 7, and 8. 
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DETECTING FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 
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MORALITY 

by Thomas Henry Huxley 

1 ] 1 In the cycle of phenomena presented by the life of man, the animal, 
no more moral end is discernible than in that presented by the lives 
of the wolf and of the deer. 2 However imperfect the relics of prehistoric 
men may be, the evidence which they afford clearly tends to the con¬ 
clusion that, for thousands and thousands of years, before the origin of 
the oldest known civilizations, men were savages of a very low type. 
8 They strove with their enemies and their competitors; they preyed 
upon things weaker or less cunning than themselves; they were bom, 
multiplied without stint, and died, for thousands of generations alongside 
the mammoth, the urus, the lion, and the hyaena, whose lives were spent 
in the same way; and they were no more to be praised or blamed, on 
moral grounds, than their less erect and more hairy compatriots. 

2 ] 4 As among these, so among primitive men, the weakest and 
stupidest went to the wall, while the toughest and shrewdest, those who 
were best fitted to cope with their circumstances, but not the best in any 
other sense survived. r ’ Life was a continual free fight, and beyond the 
limited and temporary relations of the family, the Hobbesian war of each 
against all was the nonnal state of existence. 0 The human species, like 
others, plashed and floundered amid the general stream of evolution, 
keeping its head above water as it best might, and thinking neither of 
whence nor whither. 

From Thomas Henry Huxley, “The Struggle for Existence in Human Society,” in 
Collected Essays (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1898), X, 202-203. 


MARRIAGE 

by Bertrand Russell 

1 The only human relations that have value are those that are rooted 
in mutual freedom, where there is no domination and no slavery, no tie 
except affection, no economic or conventional necessity to preserve the ex- 

From Bertrand Russell, “The World As It Could Be Made,” Proposed Roads to 
Freedom (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1919), pp. 204-206. 
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temal show when the inner life is dead. 2 One of the most horrible things 
about commercialism is the way in which it poisons the relations of men 
and women. 3 The evils of prostitution are generally recognized, but, 
great as they are, the effect of economic conditions on marriage seems 
to me even worse. 4 There is not infrequently, in marriage, a suggestion 
of purchase, of acquiring a woman on condition of keeping her in a 
certain standard of material comfort. B Often and often, a marriage 
hardly differs from prostitution except by being harder to escape from. 
6 The whole basis of these evils is economic. 7 Economic causes make 
marriage a matter of bargain and contract, in which affection is quite 
secondary, and its absence constitutes no recognized reason for libera¬ 
tion. 8 Marriage should be a free, spontaneous meeting of mutual instinct, 
filled with happiness not unmixed with a feeling akin to awe: it should 
involve that degree of respect of each for the other that makes even the 
most trifling interference with liberty an utter impossibility, and a com¬ 
mon life enforced by one against the will of the other an unthinkable 
thing of deep horror. 0 It is not so that marriage is conceived by lawyers 
who make settlements, or by priests who give the name of “sacrament” to 
an institution which pretends to find something sanctifiable in the brutal 
lusts or drunken cruelties of a legal husband. 30 It is not in a spirit of 
freedom that marriage is conceived by most men and women at present: 
the law makes it an opportunity for indulgence of the desire to interfere, 
where each submits to some loss of his or her own liberty, for the 
pleasure of curtailing the liberty of the other. 11 And the atmosphere 
of private property makes it more difficult than it otherwise would be 
for any better ideal to take root. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 

by Bertrand Russell 

1 ] 1 One defect does seem inherent in a purely classical education— 
namely, a too exclusive emphasis on the past. 2 By the study of what is ab¬ 
solutely ended and can never be renewed, a habit of criticism towards the 
present and the future is engendered. 8 The qualities in which the present 
excels are qualities to which the study of the past does not direct atten¬ 
tion, and to which, therefore, the student of Greek civilization may easily 
become blind. 4 In what is new and growing there is apt to be something 
crude, insolent, even a little vulgar, which is shocking to the man of sensi¬ 
tive taste; quivering from the rough contact, he retires to the trim 

From Bertrand Russell, “The Place of Science in a Liberal Education," Mysticism 
and Logic (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1925), pp. 35-38. 
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gardens of a polished past, forgetting that they were reclaimed from the 
wilderness by men as rough and earth-soiled as those from whom he 
shrinks in his own day. 5 The habit of being unable to recognize merit 
until it is dead is too apt to be the result of a purely bookish life, and 
a culture based wholly on the past will seldom be able to pierce through 
everyday surroundings to the essential splendour of contemporary things 
or to the hope of still greater splendour in the future. 


2 ] 1 Our whole life is built about a certain number—not a very small 
number—of primary instincts and impulses. 2 Only what is in some way 
connected with these instincts and impulses appears to us desirable 
or important; there is no faculty, whether “reason” or “virtue” or what¬ 
ever it may be called, that can take our active life and our hopes and 
fears outside the region controlled by these first movers of all desire. 
3 Each of them is like a queen-bee, aided by a hive of workers gathering 
honey; but when the queen is gone the workers languish and die, and 
the cells remain empty of their expected sweetness. 4 So with each 
primary impulse in civilised man: it is surrounded and protected by a 
busy swarm of attendant derivative desires, which store up in its service 
whatever honey the surrounding world affords. 0 But if the queen- 
impulse dies, the death-dealing influence, though retarded a little by 
habit, spread slowly through all the subsidiary impulses, and a whole tract 
of life becomes inexplicably colourless. 0 What was formerly full of 
zest, and so obviously worth doing that it raised no questions, has now 
grown dreary and purposeless: with a sense of disillusion we inquire the 
meaning of life, and decide, perhaps, that all is vanity. 7 The search 
for an outside meaning that can compel an inner response must always 
be disappointed: all “meaning” must be at bottom related to our primary 
desires, and when they are extinct no miracle can restore to the world 
that value which they reflected upon it. 


EFFECTS OF SCIENCE 

by /. B. 5. Haldane 

1 But civilization as we know it is a poor thing. 2 And if it is to be in- 
proved there is no hope save in science. 8 A hundred and forty years 
ago men, women, and children were being hanged in England for stealing 
any property valued at over a shilling; miners were hereditary slaves in 

From J. B. S. Haldane, “Man’s Destiny,” Possible Worlds (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1928), p. 202. 
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Scotland; criminals were publicly and legally tortured to death in France. 
4 Europe was definitely rather worse off, whether in health, wealth, or 
morals, than the Roman Empire under Antonius Pius in a.d. 150. 5 Since 
then we have improved very greatly in all these respects. 6 We are far 
from perfect, but we live about twice as long, and we do not hang 
starving children for stealing food, raid the coast of Africa for slaves, 
or imprison debtors for life. 7 These advances are the direct and indirect 
consequences of science. 8 Physics and chemistry have made us rich, 
biology healthy, and the application of scientific thought to ethics by 
such men as Bentham has done more than any dozen saints to make us 
good. 9 The process can only continue if science continues. 


MODERN ARTS 

by Thomas Craven 

1 ] 1 Art has lost its historical connection with dominant idealisms— 
lost its most important function. 2 There is no need to disguise this fact. 
3 Its claims, for the most part, are preposterous; its accomplishments negli¬ 
gible. 4 Modem art, the art succeeding Impressionism, which seemed to 
promise so much, now promises nothing. B Its exhibits are stale and non¬ 
sensical—of no value whatever save as adjuncts to the vanity of wealthy 
collectors who find in it the parallel of their own spiritual emptiness. 6 Its 
obscurities and aberrations still inspire the drivel of the esoteric scribes; 
but it has no meaning save that which is read into it by the dictates of 
idiosyncrasy. 

2 ] 7 Democracy, you see, has provided no mythology adaptable to the 
symbolical apparatus of painting; its ideals have been continually shift¬ 
ing, have accommodated themselves to the rapid changes in the mechanics 
of production and distribution. 8 Democratic society has created no 
background of vital belief, no general conviction that behind the shifting 
dance of expedients there exists a spiritual reality, absolute and unchange¬ 
able. 9 Democracy has drained the substance from the old illusions to 
which art was faithfully united: the illusion that eternal life actually lay 
beyond the horizon of fact; that the King was divine and his antics in¬ 
spired. 10 Today the King is not even a figurehead—he is an obsolete 
dunce; and the Church, like the old aristocracy with its ideals of power, 
grandeur and gentility, survives as a clearing house for social indulgences. 

From Thomas Craven, “Art and Propaganda," Modem Art (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1934), p. 351. Reprinted from Modern Art by permission of Simon 
and Schuster, publishers. Copyright, 1934, by Thomas Craven. 
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DETECTING FALSE ASSUMPTIONS: 

EXERCISES 

There are certain statements made in each of the preceding selections which 
are based on false assumptions. Expand each of these statements into full 
syllogistic form, and then, in each case, point out what is the false assumption 
upon which the conclusion is based. 


PROPAGANDA 

€C4€C4«ttfC4 

HOW TO DETECT PROPAGANDA 

by the Institute of Propaganda Analysis 


1 ] 1 If American citizens are to have a clear understanding of present- 
day conditions and what to do about them, they must be able to recognize 
propaganda, to analyze it, and to appraise it. 

2 ] “ But what is propaganda? 3 As generally understood, propaganda 
is expression of opinion or action by individuals or groups deliberately 
designed to influence opinions or actions of other individuals or groups 
with reference to predetermined ends. 4 Thus propaganda differs from 
scientific analysis. 5 The propagandist is trying to “put something across,” 
good or bad; whereas the scientist is trying to discover truth and fact. 
0 Often the propagandist does not want careful scrutiny and criticism; he 
wants to bring about a specific action. 7 Because the action may be socially 
beneficial or socially harmful to millions of people, it is necessary to 
focus upon the propagandist and his activities the searchlight of scientific 
scrutiny. 8 Socially desirable propaganda will not suffer from such exam¬ 
ination, but the opposite type will be detected and revealed for what it is. 

3 ] 9 We are fooled by propaganda chiefly because we do not recognize 
it when we see it. 10 We can more easily recognize it if we are familiar 
with the seven devices commonly employed by the propagandist. 11 These 
devices are: (1) name calling, (2) glittering generalities, (3) the transfer, 
(4) the testimonial, (5) the plain folks device, (6) card stacking, and (7) 
the band wagon. 

4 ] 12 We are fooled by these devices because they appeal to our 

Reprinted from Propaganda Analysis , November, 1937. Copyright 1937 by The 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Alfred McClung 
Lee, Executive Director. 
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emotions rather than to our reason. 18 They make us believe and do some¬ 
thing we would not believe or do if we thought about it calmly, dispas¬ 
sionately. 14 In examining these devices, note that they work most effec¬ 
tively at those times when we are too lazy to think for ourselves, and that 
they also tie into emotions which sway us to be “for” or “against” nations, 
races, religions, ideals, economic and political policies and practices, and 
so on through automobiles, cigarettes, radios, toothpastes, presidents, and 
wars. 16 With our emotions stirred, it may be fun to be fooled by these 
propaganda devices, but it is more fun and infinitely more to our interest 
to know how they work. 16 Lincoln must have had in mind citizens who 
could balance their emotions with intelligence when he made his remark: 

. . but you can’t fool all the people all of the time.” 

5 ] 17 “Name Calling” is a device to make us form a judgment with¬ 
out examining the evidence on which it should be based. 18 Here the 
propagandist appeals to our hate and fear. 10 He does this by giving “bad 
names” to those individuals, groups, nations, races, policies, practices, be¬ 
liefs, and ideals which he would have us condemn and reject. 20 For cen¬ 
turies the name “heretic” was bad. 21 Anybody who dissented from popu¬ 
lar or group belief or practice was in danger of being called a heretic and 
of receiving the punishment of heretics. 22 Today's bad names include: 
Fascist, demagogue, dictator, Red, financial oligarchy, Communist, muck- 
raker, alien, outside agitator, Utopian, rabble-rouser, Constitution 
wrecker. 

6 ] 23 Use of “bad names” without presentation of their essential mean¬ 
ing, without all their pertinent implications, comprises perhaps the most 
common of all propaganda devices. 24 Those who want to maintain the 
status quo apply bad names to those who would change it. 25 For example, 
the Hearst press applies bad names to Communists and Socialists. 26 Those 
who want to change the status quo apply bad names to those who would 
maintain it. 27 For example, the Daily Worker and the American Guardian 
apply bad names to conservative Republicans and Democrats. 

7 ] 28 “Glittering Generalities” is a device by which the propagandist 
identifies his program with virtue by use of “virtue words.” 29 Here he 
appeals to our emotions of love, generosity, and Brotherhood. 80 He uses 
words like truth, freedom, honor, liberty, social justice, public service, the 
right to work, loyalty, progress, democracy, the American way, Constitu¬ 
tion defender. 81 These words suggest shining ideals which all persons of 
good will believe. 82 Hence the propagandist by identifying his individual 
group, nation, race, policy, practice, or belief with such ideals, seeks to 
win us to his cause. 88 As Name Calling is a device to make us form judg¬ 
ments to refect and condemn , without examining the evidence, Glittering 
Generalities is a device to make us accept and approve , without examining 
the evidence. 84 For example, use of the phrases, “the right to work” and 
“social justice,” may be a device to make us accept programs for meeting 
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the labor-capital problem which, if we examined them critically, we would 
not accept at all. 

8 ] 88 In the Name Calling and Glittering Generalities devices, words 
are used to stir up our emotions and to befog our thinking. 86 In one device 
“bad names*' are used to make us mad; in the other “good words** are 
used to make us glad. 87 The propagandist is most effective in use of these ; 
devices when his words make us create devils to fight or gods to adore. 

88 By his use of “bad words** we personify as a “devil** some nation, race, 
group, individual policy, practice, or ideal; we are made fighting mad to 
destroy it. 39 By use of “good words’* we personify as a godlike idol some 
nation, race, group, etc. 40 From considerations of names, “bad** and 
“good,** we pass to institutions and symbols, also “bad** and “good.** 

41 These we see in the next device. 

9 ] 42 “Transfer** is a device by which the propagandist carries over the 
authority, sanction, and prestige of something we respect and revere to 
something he would have us accept. 43 For example, most of us respect 
and revere our church and our nation. 44 If the propagandist succeeds in 
getting church or nation to approve a campaign in behalf of some pro¬ 
gram, he thereby transfers its authority, sanction, and prestige to that 
program. 48 Thus we may accept something which otherwise we might 
reject. 

10 ] 46 In the transfer device, symbols are constantly used. 47 The cross 
represents the Christian Church; the flag represents the nation; cartoons 
like Uncle Sam represent a consensus of public opinion. 48 Those symbols 
stir emotions. 49 At their very sight, with the speed of light, is aroused 
the whole complex of feelings we have with respect to church or nation. 

80 A cartoonist by having Uncle Sam disapprove a budget for unemploy¬ 
ment relief would have us feel that the whole United States disapproves 
relief costs. 81 By drawing an Uncle Sam who approves the same budget, 
the cartoonist would have us feel that the American people approve it. 

82 Thus, the Transfer device is used both for and against causes and ideas. 

11 ] 83 The “Testimonial” is a device to make us accept anything from 
a patent medicine or a cigarette to a program or national policy. 84 In 
this device the propagandist makes use of testimonials. 55 “When I feel 
tired, I smoke a Camel and get the grandest ‘lift.*** 56 “We believe the 
John L. Lewis plan of labor organization is splendid; C.I.O. should be 
supported.** 87 This device works in reverse also; counter-testimonials may 
be employed. 68 Seldom are these used against commercial products like 
patent medicines and cigarettes; but they are constantly employed in 
social, economic, and political issues. 89 For example, “We believe that the 
John L. Lewis plan of labor organization is bad; C.I.O. should not be 
supported.” 

12 ]“Plain Folks** is a device used by politicians; labor leaders, 
business men, and even by ministers and educators to win our confidence 
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by appearing to be people like ourselves—“just plain folks among the 
neighbors.” 61 In election years especially do candidates show their de¬ 
votion to little children and the common, homey things of life. 62 They 
have front porch campaigns. 83 For the newspaper men they raid the ice¬ 
box finding there some of the good wife's apple pie. 04 They go to country 
picnics; they attend service at the old frame church; they pitch hay and 
go fishing; they show their belief in home and mother. 85 In short, they 
would win our votes by showing that they’re just as common as the rest of 
us—“just plain folks”—and, therefore, wise and good. 88 Business men 
are often “plain folks” with the factory hands. 87 Even distillers use the 
device. 88 “It’s our family’s whiskey, neighbor; and neighbor, it’s your 
price.” 

13 ] 60 “Card Stacking” is a device in which the propagandist employs 
all the arts of deception to win our support for himself, his group, nation, 
race, policy, practice, belief, or ideal. 70 He stacks the cards against the 
truth. 71 He uses under-emphasis and over-emphasis to dodge issues and 
evade facts. 72 He offers false testimony. 73 He creates a smoke-screen of 
clamor by raising a new issue when he wants an embarrassing matter 
forgotten. 74 He draws a red herring across the trail to confuse and divert 
those in quest of facts he does not want revealed. 75 He makes the unreal 
appear real and the real appear unreal. 78 He lets half-truth masquerade as 
truth. 77 By the Card Stacking device a mediocre candidate, through the 
“build-up” is made to appear an intellectual titan; an ordinary prize¬ 
fighter a probable world champion; a worthless patent medicine a benefi¬ 
cent cure. 78 By means of this device propagandists would convince us 
that ruthless war of aggression is a crusade for righteousness. 70 Card 
Stacking employs sham, hypocrisy, effrontery. 

14 ] 80 The “Band Wagon” is a device to make us follow the crowd, to 
accept the propagandist’s program en masse. 81 Here his theme is “Every¬ 
body’s doing it.” 82 His techniques range from those of medicine show to 
dramatic spectacle. 88 He hires a hall, fills a great stadium, marches a 
million men in parade. 84 He employes symbols, colors, music, movement, 
all the dramatic arts. 8B He appeals to the desire, common to most of us, 
to “follow the crowd.” 88 Because he wants us to “follow the crowd,” in 
masses, he directs his appeal to groups held together by common ties of 
nationality, religion, race, environment, sex, vocation. 87 Thus propa¬ 
gandists campaigning for or against a program will appeal to us as 
Catholics, Protestants, or Jews; as members of the Nordic race or as 
Negroes; as farmers or as school teachers; as housewives or as miners. 
88 All the artifices of flattery are used to harness the fears and hatreds, 
prejudices, and biases, convictions and ideals common to the group; thus 
emotion is made to push and pull the group onto the Band Wagon. 89 In 
newspaper articles and in the spoken word this device is also found. 
90 “Don’t throw your vote away; vote for our candidate; he’s sure to win ” 
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91 Nearly every candidate wins in every election—before the votes are in. 

15 ] 02 Observe that in all these devices our emotion is the stuff with 
which propagandists work. 0:1 Without it they are helpless; with it, 
harnessing it to their purposes, they can make us glow with pride or bum 
with hatred, they can make us zealots in behalf of the program they 
espouse. 94 As we said in the beginning, propaganda as generally under¬ 
stood is expression of opinion or action by individuals or groups with 
reference to predetermined ends. 9B Without the appeal of our emotions— 
to our fears and our courage, to our selfishness and unselfishness, to our 
loves and to our hates—propagandists would influence few opinions and 
few actions. 

16 ] 90 To say this is not to condemn emotion, an essential part of life, 
or to assert that all predetermined ends of propagandists are “bad.” 
97 What we mean is that the intelligent citizen does not want propa¬ 
gandists to utilize his emotions, even to the attainment of “good ends” 
without his knowing what is going on. 98 He docs not want to be “used” in 
the attainment of ends he may later consider “bad.” 99 lie does not want to 
be gullible; he does not want to be fooled; he does not want to be duped, 
even in a “good” cause. 100 He wants to know the facts and among these is 
included the fact of the utilization of his emotions. 

17 ] 101 Keeping in mind the seven common propaganda devices, turn 
to today's newspapers and almost immediately you can spot examples of 
them all. 102 At election time or during any campaign, Plain Folks and 
Band Wagons are common. 103 Card Stacking is hardest to detect because 
it is adroitly executed or because we lack the information necessary to nail 
the lie. 104 A little practice with the daily newspapers in detecting these 
propaganda devices soon enables us to detect them elsewhere—in radio, 
news-reel, books, magazines, and in expression of labor unions, business 
groups, churches, schools, and political parties. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Look up the etymology of the word “propaganda.” What was its original 
meaning in English? Why has its reputation changed from good to bad? 

n. Distinguish clearly among “proving,” “persuading,” and “propagandizing.” 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

This essay contains a very handy listing of the chief devices employed by 
the propagandist to influence people through the substitution of the emotional 
for the logical appeal. 

It has been pointed out by experts, however, that these seven devices are 
really not equally parallel. Name calling, glittering generalities, and transfer are 
really all specific kinds of card stacking, of deliberately prejudicing someone in 
favor of or against someone or something. 
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CONTENT AND APPLICATION 

i. In any current edition of a magazine which carries advertisements, find 
and analyze advertisements which employ some of the devices discussed in this 
essay. Especially frequent are the transfer and the testimonial. Advertisers must 
be cautious in using name calling, but they do employ the device covertly. 

ii. In some instances the advertiser wishes to give the appearance of logical 
proof when he really has no proof. In the testimonial device, for instance, he 
will give the impression of an inductive argument by citing many testimonials 
from a wide variety of people. Find examples of this among current advertise¬ 
ments. 

In the second part of Zinsser’s essay on Rats and History we saw him parading 
multiple examples to give the impression of inductive proof. Find other exam¬ 
ples of such pseudoinductions. 

hi. Sometimes the advertiser even simulates the deductive process by using 
incomplete syllogisms either verbally or pictorially. For example: Clear Heads 
Choose Calvert. The advertiser knows that we will finish the syllogism for him: 

Clear heads choose Calvert 
But I have a clear head 
Therefore I choose Calvert, 
or: 

Men of distinction choose Calvert 

But_is a man of distinction 

Therefore_chooses Calvert. 

The advertiser knows that, if I think I am a man of distinction, I will flatter 
myself into the minor of another syllogism, which will read: 

Men of distinction choose Calvert 
But I am a man of distinction 
Therefore I choose Calvert. 

Or if I am not that presumptuous, he hopes that my admiration for the dis¬ 
tinguished sportsman, novelist, or musician whom he pictures enjoying a Calvert 
highball, will be transferred from the person to the highball, and that I will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a Calvert highball. 

Find several other examples of implied syllogisms in current advertisements. 
Notice particularly how the minor premise, in which the product being adver¬ 
tised is mentioned, is glamorized in color and picture. 

iv. Look up some recent political campaign speeches or literature and point 
out instances of these propaganda devices in them. 

v. Get copies of periodicals such as The Daily Worker , and find examples 
of antireligious, anticapitalist, or antigovemment propaganda in which some of 
these devices are employed. 

vi. Find examples of the use of some of these devices in newspaper cartoons. 

vn. The technique of the propagandist is not new. Whenever a man has 
wanted to influence others not by convincing them logically but by playing upon 
their emotions, he has used these devices of propaganda. 

Mark Antony, in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar , uses several of them masterfully 
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to win an unsympathetic audience to his own cause and to incite it against 
Brutus and Cassius. Study his speech in Act III, sc. 2, 11. 78-266, and indicate 
which of these seven devices he employs. Notice the effect of these devices on 
the unthinking mob Mark Antony is addressing. 


THE ART OF MORALS 

by Havelock Ellis 

1 ] 1 There is a certain indefiniteness about the conception of morality 
as an artistic impulse, to be judged by an aesthetic criterion, which is pro¬ 
foundly repugnant to at least two classes of minds fully entitled to make 
their antipathy felt. 2 In the first place, it makes no appeal to the abstract 
reasoner, indifferent to the manifoldly concrete problems of living. 8 For 
the man whose brain is hypertrophied and his practical life shrivelled to 
an insignificant routine—the man of whom Kant is the supreme type—it 
is always a temptation to rationalize morality. 4 Such a pure intellectual- 
ist, overlooking the fact that human beings are not mathematical figures, 
may even desire to transform ethics into a species of geometry. 5 That we 
may see in Spinoza, a nobler and more inspiring figure, no doubt, but of 
much the same temperament as Kant. (l The impulses and desires of ordi¬ 
nary men and women are manifold, inconstant, often conflicting, and 
sometimes overwhelming. 7 “Morality is a fact of sensibility,” remarks 
Jules de Gaultier; “it has no need to have recourse to reason for its affirma¬ 
tions.” 8 But to men of the intellectualist type this consideration is almost 
negligible; all the passions and affections of humanity seem to them meek 
as sheep which they may shepherd, and pen within the flimsiest hurdles. 
“William Blake, who could cut down to that central core of the world 
where all things are fused together, knew better when he said that the 
only golden rule of life is “the great and golden rule of art.” 10 James 
Hinton was forever expatiating on the close resemblance between the 
methods of art, as shown especially in painting, and the methods of moral 
action. 11 Thoreau, who also belonged to this tribe, declared, in the same 
spirit as Blake, that there is no golden rule in morals, for rules are only 
current silver; “it is golden not to have any rule at all.” 

2 ] 12 There is another quite different type of person who shares this 
antipathy to the indefiniteness of aesthetic morality: the ambitious moral 
reformer. 13 The man of this class is usually by no means devoid of strong 
passions; but for the most part he possesses no great intellectual calibre 
and so is unable to estimate the force and complexity of human impulses. 
14 The moral reformer, eager to introduce the millenniuiA here and now 
by the aid of the newest mechanical devices, is righteously indignant with 

From The Dance of Life (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923), pp. 280-283. 
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anything so vague as an aesthetic morality. 15 He must have definite rules 
and regulations, clear-cut laws and bylaws, with an arbitrary list of 
penalties attached, to be duly inflicted in this world or the next. 16 The 
popular conception of Moses, descending from the “sacred” mount with a 
“brand-new” table of commandments, which he declares have been deliv¬ 
ered to him by God, though he is ready to smash them to pieces on the 
slightest provocation, furnishes a delightful image of the typical moral re¬ 
former of every age. 17 It is, however, only in savage and barbarous stages 
of society, or among the uncultivated classes of civilization, that the men 
of this type can find their faithful followers. 

3 ] 1N Yet there is more to be said. 19 That very indefiniteness of the 
criterion of moral action, falsely supposed to be a disadvantage, is really 
the prime condition for effective moral action. 20 The academic philoso¬ 
phers of ethics, had they possessed virility enough to enter the field of 
real life, would have realized—as we cannot expect the moral reformers 
blinded by the smoke of their own fanaticism to realize—that the slavery 
to rigid formulas which they preached was the death of all high moral 
responsibility. 21 Life must always be a great adventure, with risks on 
every hand; a clear-sighted eye, a many-sided sympathy, a fine daring, an 
endless patience, are forever necessary to all good living. 22 With such 
qualities alone may the artist in life reach success; without them even the 
most devoted slave to formulas can only meet disaster. 23 No reasonable 
being may draw breath in the world without an open-eyed freedom of 
choice, and if the moral world is to be governed by laws, better to people 
it with automatic machines than with living men and women. 


EXERCISES 

i. The task of the propagandist is to get his audience to dislike the person, 
thing, or idea against which he is working, and to like the person, thing, or idea 
for which he is working. His chief instrument in achieving his end is the con¬ 
notation of words. “Connotation,” someone has said, “creates values—either 
good or bad.” Hence the propagandist piles up words that have an unfavorable 
connotation in connection with the thing he is opposing and words with a fa¬ 
vorable connotation in connection with the thing he is advocating. The former 
practice is really name calling—associating vice words with the thing you wish 
damned; the latter is an example of glittering generalities—associating virtue 
words with the thing you wish accepted or idolized. 

In this selection Ellis is trying to put those who oppose the concept of morals 
as art in an unfavorable light and those who accept it in a favorable light. 

List all the unfavorably connotative words or phrases in the passage asso¬ 
ciated with Ellis's opponents and all the favorably connotative ones associated 
with those who agree with liim. 

u. Find other examples of propaganda writing and be ready to show how 
positive or negative values have been created through the use of connotation. 
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POETIC PEOPLE 

by Max Eastman 


1 ] 1 A simple experiment will distinguish two types of human nature. 
2 Gather a throng of people and pour them into a ferryboat. 3 By the time 
the boat has swung into the river you will find that a certain proportion 
have taken the trouble to climb upstairs, in order to be out on deck and 
see what is to be seen as they cross over. 4 The rest have settled indoors, 
to think what they will do upon reaching the other side, or perhaps to 
lose themselves in apathy or tobacco smoke. n But leaving out those 
apathetic, or addicted to a single enjoyment, we may divide all the alert 
passengers on the boat into two classes—those who are interested in 
crossing the river, and those who are merely interested in getting across. 
fl And we may divide all the people on the earth, or all the moods of 
people, in the same way. 7 Some of them are chiefly occupied with attain¬ 
ing ends, and some with receiving experiences. 8 The distinction of the 
two will be more marked when we name the first kind practical, and the 
second poetic, for common knowledge recognizes that a person poetic or 
in a poetic mood is impractical, and a practical person is intolerant of 
poetry. 

2 ] 0 We can see the force of this intolerance too, and how deeply 
it is justified, if we make clear to our minds just what it means to be 

practical, and what a great thing it is. 10 It means to be controlled in your 
* • 

From Enjoyment of Poetry (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939), pp. 3-13. 
Copyright, 1913, by Charles Scribner's Sons; 1941, by Max Eastman, and used by 
permission of the publishers. 
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doings by the consideration of ends yet unattained. 11 The practical 
man is never distracted by things, or aspects of things, which have no 
bearing on his purpose, but ever seizing the significant, he moves with a 
single mind and a single emotion toward the goal. 12 And even when the 
goal is achieved you will hardly see him pause to rejoice in it; he is 
already on his way to another achievement. 13 For that is the irony of 
his nature. 14 His joy is not in any conquest or destination, but his joy 
is in going toward it. 15 To which joy he adds the pleasure of being 
praised as a practical man, and a man who will arrive. 

3 ] 16 In a more usual sense, perhaps, a practical man is a man occupied 
with attaining certain ends that people consider important. 17 He must 
stick pretty close to the business of feeding and preserving life. 18 Nourish¬ 
ment and shelter, money-making, maintaining respectability, and if 
possible a family—these are the things that give its common meaning 
to the word practical. 19 An acute regard for such features of the scenery, 
and the universe, as contribute or can be made to contribute to these 
ends, and a systematic neglect of all other features, are the traits of 
mind which this word popularly suggests. 20 And it is because of the vital 
importance of these things to almost all people that the word “practical” 
is a eulogy, and is able to be so scornful of the word “poetic.” 

4 ] 21 “It is an earnest thing to be alive in this world. 22 With competi¬ 
tion, with war, with disease and poverty and oppression, misfortune 
and death on-coming, who but fools will give serious attention to what 
is not significant to the business?” 

5 ] 23 “Yes, but what is the use of being alive in the world, if life is 
so oppressive in its moral character that we must always be busy getting 
somewhere, and never simply realizing where we are? 24 What were the 
value of your eternal achieving, if we were not here on our holiday to 
appreciate among other things, some of the things you have achieved?” 

6 ] 25 Thus, if we could discover a purely poetic and a purely practi¬ 
cal person, might they reason together. 26 But we cannot discover any¬ 
thing so satisfactory to our definitions, and therefore let us conclude 
the discussion of the difference between them. 27 It has led us to our 
own end—a clearer understanding of the nature of poetic people, and 
of all people when they are in a poetic mind. 28 They are lovers of the 
qualities of things. 29 They are not engaged, as the learned say that all 
life is, in becoming adjusted to an environment, but they are engaged 
in becoming acquainted with it. 80 They are possessed by the impulse 
to realize, an impulse as deep, and arbitrary, and unexpected as that 
will to live which lies at the bottom of all explanations. 31 It seems but 
the manifestation, indeed, of that will itself in a concrete and positive 
form. 82 It is a wish to experience life and the world. 88 That is the essence 
of the poetic temper. . . . 

7 ] 84 It would be foolish, however, to question whether or not the 
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poetic are capable of purposeful achievement, and the practical capable 
of intense experience, for we are all, except those lost in apathy, in some 
degree both poetic and practical. 35 The example of the hero Aeschylus 
(poet and efficient soldier at Marathon) proves that it is possible for a 
man, who can think clearly and command the differences that lie within 
him, to be both poetic and practical in a high degree. 

8 ] so If we could but free our minds from a contamination with cer¬ 
tain modem people who teach themselves that they are presided over 
by a pretty demon called an Artistic Temperament, we should not only 
cease cherishing by suggestion the tickle-brain condition into which they 
decay, but we should have ourselves a sounder estimate of the place and 
dignity of the poetic. 37 It is not an attribute of special, exotic, or dis¬ 
ordered types, but a universal quality of our nature. 38 No live man is 
without an arbitrary passion for some experience. 30 Indeed, the defect 
of many of those most scornful of poetry is not that they are strong 
in the practical life, but that the attachment to some single state of being 
has got the better of them. 40 There are fifty thousand morphine-takers in 
Paris, and all over the face of the earth how many million chewers, and 
breathers, and swallowers of what, far from being of practical value, is 
both costly and deleterious, bearing unconscious witness to the poetry 
of human nature. 

9 ] 41 The greatly poetic differ from them only in the healthy varie¬ 
ties of their loves, prevailing everywhere and always. 42 They are those 
who live variously as well as vividly in the present. 43 This alone distin¬ 
guishes them from all those excluded by our experiment at the beginning, 
who confine their enjoyment to smoking while they are crossing the river. 
44 They are not without realization. 45 But it is only the poetic who make 
the innumerable intimate acquaintances that are to be made, who wel¬ 
come all living qualities and perfect them, and finally perhaps, in a 
supreme moment of morning sunshine and mist over the city, realize 
what we may call the essence of crossing a ferry. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. A. Look up the etymology of the following words: 

(1) "apathy” (s.4) (2) "addicted” (s.5) (3) "aspect” (s.ll) 

(4) "arbitrary” (s.38) (5) "eulogy” (s.20) 

B. What is the root meaning of "practical” and "poetic”? Show how the 
root meanings of these words are connected with what Eastman says about the 
practical and poetic character. 

n. A. Look up the exact meaning of "irony” (s.I3). Distinguish clearly 
between "irony,” "sarcasm,” "paradox,” “humor,” and "satire.” 

B. Look up the exact meaning of "exotic,” "deleterious,” "essence.” 
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EFFECTIVE DICTION 

I. Comment on the following phrases as examples of a personal use of lan¬ 
guage: (1) “addicted to single enjoyment” (s.5); (2) “an acute regard” (s.19); 

(3) “systematic neglect” (s.19). 

ii. Comment on the effectiveness of the following verbs through their con¬ 
notation: 

(1) “gather” (s.2) (2) “pour” (s.2) (3) “swung” (s.3) 

(4) “climb” (s.3) (5) “settled” (s.4) (6) “adjusted” (s.29) 

(7) “acquainted” (s.29) 

hi. In the first paragraph there are two sustained images (a simile or meta¬ 
phor sustained throughout a passage). One is expressed; the other is only im¬ 
plied. State what they are, and show how they are sustained throughout the 
passage. (The key to the implied comparison is a word in s.l). Show how these 
comparisons add interest to the passage. 

iv. An author will reveal his own attitude (like or dislike) toward the subject 
with which he is dealing by the pleasant or unpleasant connotations of the 
words or figures he uses in discussing it. With this in mind, cite evidence from 
ss.36-37 to show what Eastman’s attitude toward the “Artistic Temperament” 
is. 


THE RHETORIC OF THE PARAGRAPH 

i. Pick out the topic sentence in pars. 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, and 9, and be ready to 
show how the other sentences in these paragraphs are related to the topic sen¬ 
tences. 

ii. What method of paragraph development is employed in pars. 2, 3, 8, 
and 9? 

hi. Make a topical outline of the division of people indicated in the first 
paragraph. Which of these divisions of people does Eastman discuss in the rest 
of the selection? 

iv. A. Indicate how the transitions are made from pars. 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 
5 to 6, and 8 to 9. 

B. There seem to be no connecting links between pars. 3 and 4 and 
between 4 and 5. Can you justify their absence? 

CONTENT 

i. What is the main point that Eastman is trying to make in this entire 
passage? Point out the sentence in which you think he most clearly expresses 
that point. 

ii. How are these two pairs of phrases related to the root meanings of 
“practical” and “poetic”; “interested in crossing the river” and “interested in 
getting across”; and “occupied with attaining ends” and “occupied with receiv¬ 
ing experiences”? 

m. Show how the phrase “with a single mind and a single emotion” high¬ 
lights the dominant characteristic of the practical man. 

iv. Recalling the definition of “irony” and “practical,” show why the prac¬ 
tical man’s taking joy in going toward a goal rather than in arriving at it is 
ironic. 
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v. Does Eastman believe that the poetic and the practical character as he 
describes them in pars. 1, 2, and 3, and represents them as speaking in pars. 4 
and 5 actually exist? Answer this question in Eastman s own words. 

vi. Eastman says that the poetic instinct of the “wish to experience life and 
the world” is “a universal instinct of our nature.” Can you cite proof for this 
from your own observation? 

vii. How do the fifty thousand morphine-takers in Paris “bear witness to 
the poetry in human nature”? 

vm. Why is it natural for man to want to "make innumerable intimate 
acquaintances” with reality, and to “welcome all living qualities”? Has this 
natural instinct in man any connection with the purpose God had in mind when 
He created the universe and placed man in it? 


USELESS BEAUTY AND 
UNSELFISH ART 

by Jaime Castiello, S.J. 


1 ] 1 Beauty as such is certainly the most useless of all useless things. 
2 This may sound like a paradox, but it is really an obvious, though much 
forgotten, truth. 3 The proof is very easy. 4 Take away the beauty from 
any useful thing whatever, and it keeps on being as useful as it was 
before. c Churches need not be Romanesque or Gothic or Baroque in 
order to harbor us and protect us against the sun, rain, and noise. 
0 They need only be a shelter. 7 As for their form, it can be as simple as 
that of a bam. 8 It is the same with furniture. 0 Take away from it all 
proportion, grace, and nobility of line, and it will still be useful; chairs 
and beds and tables will still continue to support that which they are 
supposed to support. 10 The same could be said of cities: nothing what¬ 
ever would happen to a community if its parks and gardens were not 
trimmed into beautiful patterns, but were allowed to grow wild. 
11 Trimmed or not, shrubs and trees would still go on refreshing the 
air and pumping oxygen into the atmosphere at night. 12 As for pictures 
and statues and such things, whose very nature it is to beautify: if they 
were all to disappear from the world, houses would still go on sheltering, 
trains running, elevators ascending, and restaurants cooking meals. 

2 ] 13 Nor can it be claimed that beauty is at least useful for the in¬ 
tellect and the will. 14 That could be said of tmth and goodness. lfi Posses¬ 
sion of the truth through knowledge is equivalent to power, as Bacon 
knew so well, and modem scientists, of the pragmatist school, are never 
tired of preaching. 10 Think of the power which the knowledge of elec- 

From “Creative Power,” A Humane Psychology of Education (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1936), pp. 53-56, 93. 
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tricity has given man. 17 And in the sphere of the will, it is goodness 
which is useful and is loved because it is convenient for us and makes 
us capable of attaining our human end. 18 But as for beauty as such, 
even in the intellectual and moral order it is completely useless. 19 When 
the truth and goodness of a thing have been considered, we have done 
with utility as such. 20 Even for the intellect and the will beauty is a 
perfectly useless thing. 

3 ] 21 Yet there are and always have been men who, even at the cost 
of heroic sacrifices, have dedicated their whole lives to this utterly useless 
thing. 22 There is no better example than that of the late Vincent van 
Gogh, whose works have so captivated our times: sunflowers saturated 
with an almost uncanny glow of dazzling light; kindly, wistful, ugly faces; 
interiors flaming with colors of strong, sharp, almost three-dimensional 
relief. 28 Son of a well-to-do family, Vincent van Gogh gave up a com¬ 
fortable living in order to create useless beauty. 24 Of course, he sold his 
paintings and even got money for them. 25 His entire production brought 
him the sum of $129 in the whole course of his miserable existence. 
26 A single picture of his was sold, after his death, for $85,000. 27 It is 
clear then that Vincent van Gogh did not paint for money. 

4 ] 28 Van Goghs, moreover, is not an isolated case. 29 Chopin pre¬ 
ferred to go hungry, risking his poor health, rather than spend the little 
energy he had in lucrative concert work. 80 Whatever energy he had, 
however, he employed in composition, which was not lucrative, made 
him very uncomfortable, and exhausted his consumptive body. 81 Bee¬ 
thoven renounced marriage in order to consecrate himself to music. 
82 His is the admirable saying that the creative artist “must hew out of 
himself.” 83 As for his life, it was one of poverty and intense solitude, 
of great moral anguish, and tremendous, racking mental effort, all for the 
sake of that perfectly useless thing: beauty. 

5 ] 84 There is no need to multiply such proofs or to back up the un¬ 
derlying conclusions with the testimony of such keen, introspective minds 
as St. Thomas, Kant, Schelling, or Hegel. 8B There is no need to draw upon 
authority or philosophical principles, but upon hard facts and experi¬ 
ence. 86 And this experience and these facts all point to the following 
conclusions: first of all, that beauty, in itself and considered as such, is 
essentially useless; secondly that, precisely because it is useless and can 
never be used as a means for anything else, beauty is loved exclusively 
for its own sake, and is, therefore, in a very real sense, an absolute, an 
imitation of Gods own absolute value; thirdly, and consequently, that 
the human urge after beauty, which we call creative action, is not a selfish 
urge, but essentially selfless. 

6 ] 87 These are significant conclusions, for they show up one impor¬ 
tant difference between instinct and creative power. 88 The nature of in¬ 
stinct is “to take”; that of art is “to give.” 80 Instinct exists for the 
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preservation of the individual or the species. 40 Think of the function of 
hunger and sex, of rage and fear, for example. 41 Art does nothing for the 
preservation of the individual or the species. 42 The work of art is a gift, 
made for the sake of the gift, because it is beautiful and worthy of 
existence. 43 Creative action, then, is the very opposite of “bartering,” 
“exchanging,” “earning,” “winning,” “getting something out of,” “go 
getting.” 44 It is, on the contrary, a “communication,” an “endowing,” 
a free, spontaneous, and absolutely disinterested “giving.”. . . 

7 ] 46 The moment a man starts to beautify something, in that very in¬ 
stant he has ceased to be selfish. 40 He is giving without receiving. 47 He 
is considering the thing which he is moulding not as useful, but as lovable 
in itself and therefore worth beautifying. 

8 ] 43 It is not only the great artists who beautify that which they touch. 
40 All men have it in them to beautify anything somewhat; more or less 
according to their inborn capacity. 50 The coarse person uses things. 51 He 
has nothing to give; he only grabs and takes. 02 The humane personality 
gives to everything he does a finish, a touch of perfection which are a joy 
to himself, and to all those who live with him. 53 He cares for his own per¬ 
son, for his own mind, for what he writes and says, for his home and his 
garden, for his friends, and for the land in which he lives. 54 He wants to 
give everything something of himself. ... 55 He loves, and he is, therefore, 
unselfish. ... 06 The cult of the beautiful, when carried out in a healthy, 
virile way, is the most social of all training. r,T It is a training for unselfish¬ 
ness. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

Look up the exact meaning of the following words: 

(1) “paradox” (s.2) (2) “pragmatist” (s.15) (3) “isolated” (s.28) 

(4) “lucrative” (s.29) (5) “absolute” (s.36) (8) “instinct” (s.37) 

(7) “humane” (s.52) (8) “cult” (s.56) 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE AND PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 

I. A. What is the central idea developed in this selection? 

B. What is the method of proof employed throughout the passage? Where 
in the passage does the author expressly remind the reader that he is following 
this method of proof? 

ii. Select what you consider to be the topic sentence of each paragraph in 
the selection and be ready to show how the other sentences in the paragraphs 
are related to the topic sentences. 

ni. Indicate the method of paragraph development employed in each para¬ 
graph in the selection. 

iv. Can you suggest a reason for beginning a new paragraph with s.12? 
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CONTENT 

i. In how many ways can you relate the general contents of this passage 
with Eastman’s discussion of the practical and poetic character? 

n. A. In what sense is Castiello employing 41 useful” in this passage? 

B. Is there any relation between “utility” as Castiello uses the term here 
and the “pragmatist” to whom he refers in s.15? 

C. Is there any relation between a “pragmatist” and the “practical man” 
as Eastman defines him? 

hi. A. Show how the author proceeds from the generic to the more specific 
in ss.5-7, 8-9, and 10-11. 

B. What is the principle of order in speaking of Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Baroque Churches in s.5? 

iv. A. Comment on the effectiveness of the words “saturated,” “uncanny 
glow,” “dazzling light,” and “flaming” to suggest the quality of light and color 
in van Gogh’s paintings. 

B. What does the author suggest about the inclusivencss of van Gogh’s 
paintings in their human subject matter by the phrase “kindly, wistful, ugly 
faces”? 

v. Point out the irony in ss. 24-26. 

vi. A. What is implied by the statement in s.34 “there is no need to multi¬ 
ply such proofs”? 

B. What is the difference between the proof the author has been giving 
thus far and that which he indicates he could give if he chose from the “intro¬ 
spective minds of St. Thomas, Kant, Schelling, or Hegel”? 

C. What is “introspection”? Is it a valid source of proof? 

D. Discuss the difference between “authority,” “philosophical prin¬ 
ciples,” and “experience” as sources of knowledge. Prove that we use all three 
of them in our everyday experience. 

vii. A. What is the opposite of an “absolute” value? 

B. Relate what Castiello says in s.30 about the unselfish nature of “crea¬ 
tive action” with what Sheen says about the purpose of divine creation in The 
Fecundity of Life. 

C. What are the facts from which the conclusions listed in s.36 follow? 
vm. A. What is the relation between “creative action” (s.36) and “art” 

(s.38)? 

B. Using the examples of instinct cited by the author ( hunger , sex , fear ), 
show that they do function for the preservation of the individual or the species. 

C. In what sense is it true to say that art does nothing for the preserva¬ 
tion of the individual or the species? 

ix. A. Write a series of because clauses in which you give the reason why 
creative action is the opposite of “bartering,” “exchanging,” “earning,” “win¬ 
ning,” “getting something out of,” “go getting.” 

B. Which of these words would best apply to Eastman’s practical manP 

C. Why does “endowing” well characterize creative action as Castiello 
is defining it here? 
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BEAUTY IN ART AND 
INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS 

by E. F. Caldin 

1 ] Beauty in a general sense is closely connected with truth and good¬ 
ness, and perhaps we may say that anything (a tree, a person, a theorem, a 
poem) is beautiful in so far as its truth and goodness lay it open to our 
minds, so that we can grasp its form intuitively. A friend is beautiful to 
us—more beautiful than, say, a stone—because we have a certain knowl¬ 
edge of his character, and rejoice in it. We know him as a unity, a person— 
not exhaustively but yet not merely as a series of episodes or aspects or 
appearances. And we know him, not merely by discursive reasoning— 
comparing, contrasting, discussing, abstracting—but also by some measure 
of intuition, sympathy, assimilation, insight. For instance, we do not argue 
that on certain occasions in the past he has been found reliable and so 
there is a certain likelihood that he will not let us down tomorrow; we 
simply trust him, on the ground that we know his character. It is this 
intuitive knowledge of a lovable being that constitutes the perception of 
beauty. It is not an affair of the senses and emotions only, but of insight 
and love as well. I do not deny that emotion plays a part in the experience 
of beauty, but suggest that it is secondary; it is the intuition that is primary 
and is the root cause of the joy. Nor do I deny the contribution of purely 
sensuous delight, but hold that though itself good it is relatively unimpor¬ 
tant except in relation to the vision it serves. Beauty, then, is one kind of 
good, arising from one kind of knowledge; it is intimately connected with 
goodness and truth. 

2 ] It follows that beauty depends on form—unity, order, pattern, de¬ 
sign. For a thing is both more knowable and more lovable the more 
developed is its form. A friend is more beautiful than a kitten, a kitten 
more than a pebble. Beauty increases as we go up the scale of existence— 
inanimate, animate, human. Now it is in respect of form that these levels 
of existence differ from one another. The material is the same for all—the 
same set of chemical elements, the same set of physical laws; but the forms 
are different. The form of the man is a rational soul and so higher than that 
of the organism, which in turn is capable of spontaneous growth, develop¬ 
ment, and reproduction and so is higher than that of inanimate nature. 
And the higher form is at once more knowable and more lovable; and 
since it is more open to our minds, and since when intuite'd it gives us the 

Reproduced from The Power and Limits of Science (E. F. Caldin) by permission 
of the author and publishers (Chapman & Hall) 1949, pp. 121-126. 
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more delight, it is also mr e beautiful. It is by degrees of form, then, that 
we can assess beauty. 

3 ] We may inquire, then, what account can be given on these principles 
of beauty in painting, in sculpture, in poetry. These arts, I shall assume, arc 
concerned with significant forms. The form of a work of art is distilled 
from the artist’s experience in order to convey an intuitive vision of some 
reality; some person, situation, mood, or occasion. The “outer” form of the 
work and the “inner” form of what is represented are both important. 
What delights us at first sight in a painting is the intuitive knowledge of 
its outer form. The prima facie beauty of a painting is not the beauty of 
what it represents; it has an independent beauty, related to the joy of 
seeing something as a whole, of reaching intuitive knowledge; the mind 
rejoices in the free movement of the intuition, in the relief from ratiocina¬ 
tion. The artist has solved a problem in line, colour, and composition; he 
has not merely copied; he has selected, emphasised, concentrated; he has 
made something that is visibly a unity, and a delightful unity. If now the 
outer form is significant of a beloved reality, we are the more delighted, 
because of the further beauty that we touch through the work of art— 
the inner form revealed by means of the outer form; for instance, the char¬ 
acter revealed by a portrait. We find a portrait beautiful because in it we 
see, condensed into one form, the whole complex of a character, a human 
life. If the character is beloved, too, we are the more delighted with this 
fresh beauty revealed and intuited through art. Raphaels Madonna in the 
Meadow is a superb piece of painting, and it would still be magnificent if 
we knew nothing of the people represented in it. But since we do know the 
tender relation of son and mother, the sight of the picture conveys far 
more than a lovely whole of colour; it gives a vision in the mind’s eye of 
something that we love and delight in contemplating. 

O! how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth givel 

4 ] Again, if we go to a performance of Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth 
we see, unrolled before our intuition rather than our reason, the epitome 
of a vast variety of human life, brought into unity by plot and characters, 
so that we cannot but admire the play as a play. And in so far as the reality 
represented is itself beautiful, we are the more delighted; whether we 
merely enjoy the vigorous Elizabethan world-picture that the play ex¬ 
hibits, or whether we admire besides the truth of its valuations of honour, 
courage, and kingship. 

5 ] A work of art, then—a significant form—opens to us both its own 
beauty and that of the reality it represents; the outer form is significant of 
the inner form. Evidently the work of art will be the greater, the greater 
the range and depth of the experience drawn upon. We all think the 
Divine Comedy a greater poem than some slight lyric that may neverthe- 
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less be as adequate technically to its tiny theme as Dante’s poem is to his 
mighty one. The poem (or the portrait, or the sculpture) is the greater, 
moreover the more the outer form is adequate to the reality represented. 
It should be transparent, should reveal to our intuition the form of the 
reality that it expresses. Compare the familiar doggerel: 

Twinkle twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you arel 
Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the sky, 

with a passage from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound: 

The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains: through a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 
Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air . . . 

Each passage is inspired by the sight of a star, but while the second brings 
a superb scene vividly before us, the first makes even the night sky seem 
trivial. 

6 ] Further, in proportion to the reality represented, the outer form must 
have a unified complexity, an ordered richness, a variety in unity. The 
power of Shakespeare’s sonnets, or of “metaphysical” poetry, for example, 
is surely due to the great range of experience concentrated into one of 
those vivid poems, allied with the corresponding wealth of phrase and 
with the close-knit structure. The richer the diversity, and the closer the 
unification, the more do we find beauty in such a work. Here, for instance, 
in Shakespeare’s Sonnet XIX, is unity in diversity exemplified in an amal¬ 
gam of nature, mythology, and human love, mutability and immortality, 
supplication and defiance: 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws. 

And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws. 

And bum the long-liv’d phoenix in her blood; 

Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleets, 

And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 

To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 

But I forbid thee one most heinous crime: 

O! carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 

Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 

Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong. 

My love shall in my verse ever live young. 
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And here is a poem of George Herberts which perhaps is even more 
successful, because the appeal to sense, imagination, and memory is as 
vivid, the form at least as balanced and compact, and the thought more 
realist, feeding the mind as well as the fancy: 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright— 

The bridal of the earth and sky; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night 
For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave 
And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows ye have your closes 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. 

7 ] Now I do not say that unity in diversity is the whole of beauty; but 
it is the element common to beauty in art and literature and to beauty in 
intellectual pursuits. It gives us the clue to beauty in philosophy and 
mathematics, and it is the characteristic by which we can best assess it. 
Mathematics lends us a simple example. A table of integrals is less beauti¬ 
ful than an elegant mathematical theorem, because our minds can seize 
the theorem as a whole, but not the collections of integrals, which has no 
logical unity. A system of such theorems subsumed under some general 
principle, or still more an ordered treatment of a whole branch of the 
subject (such as the integral calculus), has a still fuller beauty, because 
of its richer variety-in-unity. In philosophy, again, we may find a beauty 
in great metaphysics that is lacking in the work of one who confines him¬ 
self to mathematical logic. 

8 ] The key, then, is variety-in-unity in the human construction, agreeing 
with the form of what it represents. Accordingly we can assess intellectual 
beauty in terms of form, and form in terms of unified variety. 

EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. With the help of y6ur dictionary distinguish between “intuition” and 
“discursive reasoning” as they are used in par. 1. Is the “ratiocination” men¬ 
tioned in par. 3 the same as “discursive reasoning”? 
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ii. Is there any dictionary definition of the word “form” that fits the author's 
use of the term in par. 2? 

CONTENT 

i. Very fundamental to the understanding of this discussion of beauty is a 
clear idea of the various meanings of the word “form” as it is employed by 
the author. 

A. In one case it is synonymous with external shape, visible design, and 
pattern. This is what the author calls “outer” form. 

Point out all the places in which the word is used in this sense in the passage. 

B. In other cases the word “form” is employed in the passage as not 
identical with external pattern but rather with the internal meaning or reality 
that the visible pattern or form signifies. This is what the author means by 
“significant” or “inner” form. 

Point out all the places in the essay in which the word “form” is used to 
refer to this “significant” or “inner” form. 

ii. To get at some of the elements that go into the pleasure experienced in 
the beauty of external “form” or pattern, the following exercise might prove 
useful. Analyze carefully what it is that makes it possible to apprehend figure 1 
quickly and pleasureably as a unity, while it is not possible to experience a like 
pleasure in contemplating figure 2. 



Figure 1 




In making this analysis consider the contribution that the element of rhythm 
or regular repetition has in creating the recognizable pattern in design 1 and 
how the lack of this regular repetition results in no unity at all in figure 2. This 
regular repetition, here, as in all good design, gives us the pleasure of recog¬ 
nition—the joy we all take in recognizing a repeated pattern once it is estab¬ 
lished. 

Equally evident, in figure 1, is the second principle of aesthetic pleasure, the 
principle of variation, which provides the pleasure of surprise. Analyze care¬ 
fully the several ways in which this principle is illustrated in the design of the 
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leaf frond in figure 1. Without this variety, a design, whether in nature or in 
art, becomes monotonous. Think, for instance, of the several reasons why a 
leaf frond a mile long made up of pairs of leaves of exactly the same size 
would be less pleasing than the one reproduced in figure 1. 

What does the stem contribute to the creation of a unified pattern in figure 1? 

This combination of regularly repeated and subtly varied details creates a 
visual pattern which provides both the pleasures of recognition and surprise— 
the pleasures experienced in “outer” pattern or “form” everywhere. This is 
separate from the added pleasure that the same pattern can provide as a 
“significant” form, enabling me to recognize it, through its very special shape, 
as an ash rather than a hickory or walnut frond. In other words a visual form 
or pattern can signify or represent an “inner” form or meaning which is distinct 
from its actual visual appearance. The greater and more important that inner 
reality is, the greater can be the pleasure in recognizing it in the visual pat¬ 
tern that incarnates it. This is what the author means in paragraph 2 when he 
says: “A thing is both more knowable and more lovable the more developed is 
its form [inner form or being], A friend is more beautiful than a kitten, a 
kitten more than a pebble. Beauty increases as we go up the scale of existence 
—inanimate, animate, human.” 

Find other examples of visual pattern in natural objects and analyze care¬ 
fully the elements of pleasurable design that are exemplified in their “outer” 
form or pattern. 

iii. The principles of unity amidst variety, or repetition and variation, 
analyzed above in an example of a beautiful object in nature, will be discover¬ 
able in beautiful art objects as well. The author suggests some applications of 
these principles in the areas of painting and poetry. It might be rewarding to 
pursue the analysis farther than he does. 

A. Get a good colored reproduction of Raphael’s Madonna in the 
Meadow , and analyze carefully how, by a regular repetition and subtle varia¬ 
tion of line, color, and shapes the artist has created a unified pattern (or 
“outer” form) which is quite pleasing to the eye even independent of what it 
represents or means. 

Then try to arrive at what idea of the Madonna (the “inner” form) is com¬ 
municated in the picture, and try to determine what the visual lines and color 
patterns have to do in communicating that “inner” form or meaning. 

Repeat this exercise with other representational pictures. 

B. Make the same kind of analysis of the “outer” form or pattern of a 
non-objective painting by a painter like Mondrian. Do you think such a painting 
can have or is intended to have an “inner” form or meaning? Whatever your 
thoughts in the matter are, be ready to discuss and illustrate them. 

iv. A. Can you suggest how the principles of unity amidst variety or repeti¬ 
tion and variation are exemplified in a work of literature like an epic or a play. 

B. What would be the chief unifying principle of a poem like those 
quoted by the author. 

v. A. What would be the “outer” form or pattern of the poems quoted in 
the essay? 

B. What would be their “inner” form? 

vi. If what the author has said by way of a partial analysis of the principles 
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of beauty is valid, why is he correct in seeing more beauty in a mathematical 
theorem than in a table of integrals? Why more beauty in a great metaphysics 
than in mere mathematical logic? 


COMMUNICATION THROUGH 
LITERATURE 

by John Henry Newman 

1 ] 1 Literature, from the derivation of the word, implies writing, not 
speaking; this, however, arises from the circumstances of the copiousness, 
variety, and public circulation of the matters of which it consists. 2 What 
is spoken cannot outrun the range of the speakers voice, and perishes in 
the uttering. 3 When words are in demand to express a long course of 
thought, when they have to be conveyed to the ends of the earth, or per¬ 
petuated for the benefit of posterity, they must be written down, that is, 
reduced to the shape of literature; still, properly speaking, the terms by 
which we denote this characteristic gift of man belong to its exhibition by 
means of the voice, not of handwriting. 4 It addresses itself, in its primary 
idea, to the ear, not to the eye. 5 We call it the power of speech, we call it 
language, that is, the use of the tongue; and, even when we write, we still 
keep in mind what was its original instrument, for we use freely such terms 
in our books as “saying,” “speaking,” “telling,” “talking,” “calling”; we use 
the terms “phraseology” and “diction,” as if we were still addressing our¬ 
selves to the ear. 

2 ] 6 Now I insist on this, because it shows that speech, and therefore 
literature, which is its permanent record, is essentially a personal work. 
7 It is not some production or result, attained by the partnership of several 
persons, or by machinery, or by any natural process, but in its very idea it 
proceeds, and must proceed, from some one given individual. 8 Two per¬ 
sons cannot be the authors of the sounds which strike our ear; and, as they 
cannot be speaking one and the same speech, neither can they be writing 
one and th. ime lecture or disclosure—which must certainly belong to 
some one person or other, and is the expression of that one person’s ideas 
and feelings—ideas and feelings personal to himself, though others may 
have parallel and similar ones—proper to himself, in the same sense as his 
voice, his air, his countenance, his carriage, and his action, are personal. 
9 In other words, literature expresses, not objective truth, as it is called, but 
subjective; not things, but thoughts. 

3 ] 10 Now this doctrine will become clearer by considering another 

From “Literature,” The Idea of a University. D. M. O'Connell, S.J. (ed.), (Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1927), pp. 292-308. 
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use of words, which does relate to objective truth, or to things; which re¬ 
lates to matters, not personal, not subjective to the individual, but which, 
even were there no individual man in the whole world to know them or to 
talk about them, would exist still. 11 Such objects become the matter of 
science, and words indeed are used to express them; but such words are 
rather symbols than language; and however many we use, and however we 
may perpetuate them by writing, we never could make any kind of lit¬ 
erature out of them, or call them by that name. 12 Such, for instance, would 
be Euclid’s Elements; they relate to truths universal and external; they are 
not mere thoughts, but things; they exist in themselves, not by virtue of our 
understanding them, not in dependence upon our will, but in what is 
called the nature of things , or at least on conditions external to us. 1:1 The 
words, then, in which they are set forth are not language, speech, lit¬ 
erature, but rather, as I have said, symbols. 14 And, as a proof of it, you will 
recollect that it is possible, nay usual, to set forth the propositions of 
Euclid in algebraical notation, which, as all would admit, has nothing to 
do with literature. lr> What is true of mathematics is true also of every 
study, so far forth as it is scientific; it makes use of words as the mere 
vehicle of things, and is thereby withdrawn from the province of lit¬ 
erature. 10 Thus metaphysics, ethics, law, politics, economy, chemistry, the¬ 
ology, cease to be literature in the same degree as they are capable of a 
severe scientific treatment. ... 17 However, law or natural history has 
before now been treated by an author with so much of colouring derived 
from his own mind as to become a sort of literature; this is especially seen 
in the instance of theology, when it takes the shape of pulpit eloquence. 
18 It is seen in historical composition, which becomes a mere specimen of 
chronology, or a chronicle, when divested of the philosophy, the skill, or 
the party and personal feelings of the particular writer. 10 Science, then, 
has to do with things, literature with thoughts; science is universal, lit¬ 
erature is personal; science uses words merely as symbols, but literature 
uses language in its full compass, as including phraseology, idiom, style, 
composition, rhythm, eloquence. 

4 ] 20 Let us then put aside the scientific use of words, when we are 
to speak of language and literature. 21 Literature is the personal use or 
exercise of language. 22 That this is so is further proved from the fact 
that one author uses it so differently from another. 23 Language itself 
in its very origination would seem to be traceable to individuals. 24 Their 
peculiarities have given it its character. 25 We are often able in fact 
to trace particular phrases or idioms to individuals; we know the history 
of their rise. 20 Slang surely, as it is called, comes of, and breathes 
of the personal. 27 The connection between the force of words in partic¬ 
ular languages and the habits and sentiment of the nations speaking 
them has often been pointed out. 28 And, while the many use language as 
they find it, the man of genius uses it indeed, but subjects it withal to his 
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own peculiarities. 20 The throng and succession of ideas, thoughts, feel¬ 
ings, imaginations, aspirations, which pass within him, the abstractions, 
the juxtapositions, the comparisons, the discriminations, the conceptions, 
which are so original to him, his views of external things, his judgments 
upon life, manners, and history, the exercises of his wit, of his humour, of 
his depth, of his sagacity, all these innumerable and incessant creations, 
the very pulsation and throbbing of his intellect, does he image forth, to 
all does he give utterance, in a corresponding language, which is as multi¬ 
form as this inward mental action itself and analogous to it, and which is 
the faithful expression of his intense personality, attending on his inward 
world of thought as its very shadow; so that we might as well say that 
one mans shadow is another’s as that the style of a really gifted mind 
can belong to any but himself. 30 It follows him about as a shadow. 
31 His thought and feeling are personal, and so his language is personal. 

5 ] 32 Thought and speech are inseparable from each other. 33 Matter 
and expression are parts of one; style is a thinking out into language. 
34 This is what I haVe been laying down, and this is literature; not things , 
not the verbal symbols of things; not on the other hand mere words ; but 
thoughts expressed in language. 30 Call to mind, Gentlemen, the meaning 
of the Greek word which expresses this special preogative of man over 
the feeble intelligence of the inferior animals. 30 It is called logos. 37 What 
does logos mean? 38 It stands both for reason and for speech, and it is 
difficult to say which it means more properly. 30 It means both at once. 
40 Why? Because really they cannot be divided; because they are in a 
true sense one. 41 When we can separate light and illumination, life and 
motion, the convex and the concave of a curve, then will it be possible for 
thought to tread speech under foot, and to hope to do without it—then 
will it be conceivable that the vigorous and fertile intellect should re¬ 
nounce its own double, its instrument of expression, and the channel of its 
speculations and emotions. . . . 

6 ] 42 By literature, then, is meant the expression of thought in lan¬ 
guage; where, by ‘'thought” I mean ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, and 
other operations of the human mind. 43 And the art of letters is the 
method by which a speaker or writer brings out in words, worthy of his 
subject, and sufficient for his audience or readers, the thoughts which im¬ 
press him. 44 Literature, then, is of a personal character; it consists in the 
enunciations and teachings of those who have a right to speak as repre¬ 
sentatives of their kind, and in whose words their brethren find an inter¬ 
pretation of their sentiments, a record of their own experience, and a sug¬ 
gestion for their own judgments. 

7 ] 45 A great author is not one who merely has a wealth of words, 
whether in prose or in verse, and can, as it were, turn on at his will any 
number of splendid phrases and swelling sentences; but he is one who has 
something to say and knows how to say it. 46 1 do not claim for him, as 
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such, any great depth of thought, or breadth of view, or philosophy, or 
sagacity, or knowledge of human nature, or experience of human life, 
though these additional gifts he may have, and the more he has of them 
the greater he is; but I ascribe to him, as his characteristic gift, in a 
large sense the faculty of expression. 47 He is master of the two-fold 
logos, the thought and the word, distinct, but inseparable from each other. 

48 He may, if so be, elaborate his compositions, or he may pour out his 
improvisations; but, in either case, he has but one aim, which he keeps 
steadily before him, and is conscientious and single-minded in fulfilling. 

49 That aim is to give forth what he has within him; and, from his very 
earnestness, it comes to pass that, whatever be the splendor of his dic¬ 
tion or the harmony of his periods, he has within him the charm of an 
incommunicable simplicity. 50 Whatever be his subject, high or low, he 
treats it suitably and for its own sake. 51 His page is the lucid mirror of 
his mind and life. . . . 

8 ] 62 The great author writes passionately, because he feels keenly; 
forcibly, because he conceives vividly; he sees too clearly to be vague; he 
is too serious to be otiose; he can analyze his subject, and therefore he is 
rich; he embraces it as a whole and in all its parts, and therefore he is 
consistent; he has a firm hold of it, and therefore he is luminous. 63 When 
his imagination wells up, it overflows in ornament; when his heart is 
touched, it thrills along his verse. 54 He has always the right word for the 
right idea, and never a word too much. BB If he is brief, it is because few 
words will suffice; when he is lavish of them, still each word has its mark, 
and aids, not embarrasses, the vigorous march of his elocution. B6 He ex¬ 
presses what all feel, but all cannot say; and his sayings pass into prov¬ 
erbs among his people, and his phrases become house-hold words and 
idioms of their daily speech, which is tessellated with the rich frag¬ 
ments of his language, as we see in foreign lands the marbles of Roman 
grandeur worked into the walls and pavements of modem palaces. 

9 ] 57 If then the power of speech is a gift as great as any that can be 
named; if the origin of language is by many philosophers even considered 
to be nothing short of divine; if by means of words the secrets of the 
heart are brought to light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried 
off, sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, experience recorded, and wis¬ 
dom perpetuated—if by great authors the many are drawn up into unity, 
national character is fixed, a people speaks, the past and the future, the 
East and the West are brought into communication with each other—if 
such men are, in a world, the spokesmen and prophets of the human 
family, it will not answer to make light of literature or to neglect its 
study. 68 Rather we may be sure that, in proportion as we master it in 
whatever language, and imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become in 
our own measure the ministers of like benefits to others, be they many or 
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few, be they in the obscurer or the more distinguished walks of life, who 
are united to us by social ties, and are within the sphere of our personal 
influence. 


EXERCISES 

WORD STUDY 

i. A. Give the dictionary meaning of the following words which applies to 
Newman’s use of them in this passage: 

(1) "literature” (s.21) (2) “aspirations” (s.29) (3) "logos” (s.36) 

(4) "philosophy” (s.46) (5) "simplicity” (s.49) (6) "otiose” (s.52) 

(7) "elocution” (s.55) (8) "tessellated” (s.56) 

B. How does the use of each of these words emphasize Newmans idea 
that 'literature is the personal use of language”: 

(1) "individuals” (ss.23 and 25) (2) "peculiarities” (ss.24 and 28) 

(3) “character” (s.24) (4) “particular” (s.25) 

(5) "idioms” (s.25) (6) "slang” (s.20) 

n. A. Look up the etymology of the following words, and suggest how they 
came to have the meaning in which Newman employs them: 

(1) “individuals” (s.23) (2) “peculiarities” (s.24) (3) “character” (s.24) 

(4) “views” (s.42) 

B. Look. up the derivation of the following words and determine 
whether their root meaning appears in Newman’s use of them: 

(1) “humour” (s.29) (2) “sagacity” (s.29) (3) "verbal” (s.34) 

(4) "language” (s.34) (5) "prerogative” (s.35) (6) "speculations” (s.41) 

(7) "earnestness” (s.49) (8) "simplicity” (s.49) (9) "consistent” (s.52) 

(10) “sympathy” (s.57) (11) “obscurer” (s.58) (12) "social” (s.58) 

in. A. Find synonyms for "speech” and “thought” used by Newman in pars. 
5, 6, and 7. 

B. Newman mentions several different kinds of mental operations in 
s.29: "abstractions,” "juxtapositions,” "comparisons,” "discriminations,” "con¬ 
ceptions.” What is the precise nature of these operations? 

Use your dictionary to find out. Give an antonym for abstraction. 

iv. A. What is the difference between "wit” and "humour” (s.29)? 

B. With the help of your dictionary, distinguish among: “ideas,” "feel- 
ings,” "views,” "reasonings” (s.42). 

v. Give the dictionary definition that suits Newmans use of the following 
words: 

(1) "art” (s.43) (2) “prose” (s.45) (3) "verse” (s.45) 

vi. A. Distinguish among "sentiments,” "experience,” and “judgments” 
(s.44). 

B. Justify: "interpretations of sentiments,” "record of experience,” and 
"suggestion for judgment.” 

vii. A. What is the contrast between "composition” and “improvisation” 
(s.48)? 

B. How do the verbs "elaborate” and "pour out” emphasize this con¬ 


trast? 
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vin. What is the connection between "writing passionately ” and "feeling 
keenly ” (s.52)? 

THE HHETORIC OF THE SENTENCE 

Study the rhetorical effectiveness of pars. 4, 5, 8, and 9. Be able to show in 
how far the effectiveness of these four paragraphs is the result of the type of 
sentence employed (long, short; simple, compound, complex; loose, periodic). 
Are the types of sentence Newman employs in these paragraphs appropriate to 
the ideas he is expressing in them? If so, show why. 

PUNCTUATION 

Account by rule for all the marks of punctuation in pars. 2, 8, and 9; and 
be able to show how Newman’s punctuation has helped to clarify his thought. 

TOPIC SENTENCES 

I. A. Discover the topic sentence (if there is one) in each of the paragraphs 
in the passage. 

B. Be ready to show how each sentence in pars. 1, 3, and 4 is related in 
thought to the topic sentence. 

METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 

Be able to show what method of paragraph development Newman employs 
in pars. 1, 3, and 4. 

ORDER 

What order does Newman follow in arranging the substance of his paragraph 
in the paragraphs listed below (from less to greater, climactic; from familiar to 
unfamiliar; from general to particular, deductive; from particular to general, 
inductive)? The paragraphs: 3, 4, 6. 

TRANSITIONS 

I. A. In pars. 2, 3, and 4 underline every connective (repeated words: 
reference words; pronouns or demonstrative adjectives; transitional expressions) 
which link sentence to sentence. Be ready to state to what each of these con¬ 
nectives points back in previous sentences or paragraphs. 

B. Study the first and last sentences of the first five paragraphs, and be 
ready to show how Newman has made the transition from one paragraph to the 
next. 

CONTENT 

i. Newman says in par. 4 that "literature is the personal use of language 
Restate in your own words and in complete sentences every item in the para¬ 
graph which Newman mentions as proof of his statement, and be ready to ex¬ 
plain why each of these items proves his point. 

H. In par. 5 Newman says that “thought and speech are inseparable from 
each other.” In the course of the paragraph he restates that idea several times. 
See how many individual words and phrases you can find in the paragraph that 
are synonymous with "thought” and "speech” in the first sentence. List them in 
parallel columns. 
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The Place of Literature in Education 

in. From a careful reading of pars. 6 and 7 restate in your own words: 

A. Newmans definition of literature. 

B. What Newman conceives to be the purpose of a great author in 
writing. 

iv. Make a list of all the advantages to be derived from the study of liter¬ 
ature mentioned by Newman in par. 9. Using this list write a paragraph of your 
own directed to a younger brother or sister in which you try to make him or her 
see one of the advantages to be derived from the study of literature. 

v. With Newman’s definition of literature as the “personal use of language*’ 
in mind, explain why the telephone hook and the mathematics textbook are not 
literature. 

vi. Make a selection from your current reading which you consider to be 
literary, and state in your own words what is personal about the author’s choice 
of language. 


THE PLACE OF LITERATURE 
IN EDUCATION 

by Sir Richard Livingstone 

1 ] 1 Interest in literature is clearly natural and universal. 2 Children 
—quite young ones—read. :i If you ask them why they like reading, you 
will get no satisfactory answer. 4 But the answer is that a child lives in a 
little world; little space—a certain house, in a certain part of town; a 
world thinly-populated by parents, brothers, sisters, a few grown-ups, and 
other children. 5 Reading enlarges this world enormously, taking the 
child into a much larger world with a much larger population; kings and 
queens, princesses and princes, pirates and robbers and giants, other 
children and other grown-ups and all their ways and lives and adventures. 
°That is why nearly all children enjoy reading; it enlarges their world. 
7 And it is always interesting to get into a larger world. 

2 ] H That interest does not cease in adult life, otherwise the cinemas, 
which minister to it, would be empty. 9 And it is through this instinct 
and interest that the ordinary man can be drawn to poetry, and to other 
forms of literature and history. 10 They enlarge his world and enable him 
to travel through all the kingdoms of the human mind. 11 Literature is a 
railway ticket, costing very little, that takes men to every country in the 
world, a pass that admits to the greatest of waxwork exhibitions, where 
every waxwork is made of flesh and blood. 12 Do you wish to meet more 
and more interesting human beings than most people meet in a lifetime? 
18 Take the plays of Shakespeare from your shelf. 14 Do you wish to visit 

From “Future in Education,” On Education ( New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944), pp. 79-85. 7 
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the hills near Sorrento? 15 Read Browning’s Englishman in Italy. 16 Or 
to see a famous view over the Lombard Plain? 17 Read Shelley’s “Lines 
on the Euganean Hills.” t8 The visit can be made from an armchair; and 
besides seeing Italy, you will be seeing it with the eyes of a poet. 19 We 
are on a hill top, with rooks gathering at sunrise and flying away to their 
feeding grounds; the green plain of Lombardy is below, and in the dis¬ 
tance the sea with the sun rising red above its waves, and the domes and 
towers of Venice; and so the poem takes us through its succession of 
sights and moods and thoughts. 20 Nothing except actual travel can give 
us such an experience, and even travel cannot give it. 21 For we should see 
the scene then with our own dull eyes. 22 But reading the poem we view 
it through the eyes of genius and see and feel what Shelley saw and felt 
in October 1818. 

3 ] 28 Literature is desirable—to enlarge experience. 24 It is necessary— 
to interpret it; to do what few, if any, can do unaided by themselves— 
penetrate below the surface of the phenomena to their inner and real 
meaning. 26 Poetry, supposed to be “highbrow” and remote, deals for the 
most part with the world of everyday. 26 Its subjects are ordinary things 
seen by people who are not ordinary. 27 A caged thrush in a town street, a 
great city seen at dawn, daffodils growing by a lake, a church, sleepless¬ 
ness, blindness, a man cabling to his wife and then crossing the Atlantic; 
none of these are outside the normal experience of everyone. 28 Or take 
the famous speech of Macbeth: 

29 To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

80 The speaker is called Macbeth, King of Scotland. 31 But he is also any¬ 
one who has desired something, and sold his soul to get it, and finds the 
result disappointing. 82 The type is familiar, though most of its representa¬ 
tives have pursued smaller ambitions by more innocent means than Mac¬ 
beth; and none of them are masters of Shakespeare’s rich imagery. 
88 Otherwise they might describe their sense of disappointment and 
failure in Macbeth's words, and say that life seemed a dismal and inter¬ 
minable procession, and that men are fools walking along a dusty road 
which leads to death, passing shadows, bad actors who make a brief ap¬ 
pearance on the stage, madmen ranting loudly and meaninglessly. 

4 ] 84 Most people are shortsighted; the poet has long sight, and, where 
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others see nothing or vague uncertain shapes, he sees life with vivid 
colours and sharp outlines, and enables us to see it too. 35 That is the 
deepest value of poetry. 30 We may enjoy the music or richness of its 
language; but its essential virtue is its revealing power. 37 If anyone doubts 
this, let him take subjects of poems given above, think what they suggest 
to him, then read the poems, and ask himself if he has gained nothing. 
3H It is a gain in pleasure and appreciation: we see more in daffodils or a 
great church or a sleeping city after we have read Words worths poems on 
them, and in so far we enjoy our experiences more intensely and get more 
out of life. 39 Let anyone read the sonnets of Wordsworth written during 
the Napoleonic war and expressing the poet's feeling about it—“It is not 
to be thought of that the Flood”; “These times touch monied Worldings 
with despair”; “Another year! another deadly blow!”; and then ask him¬ 
self whether they do not interpret the issues and atmosphere of such 
struggles and suggest the attitude in which to face them, better than the 
best speeches of politicians. 40 That is what poetry does for its readers 
with every subject that it touches. 41 It paints scenes on the walls of their 
minds that would otherwise be bare. 42 But it also illuminates ordinary 
things and, like the sun in nature, suddenly fills with warmth and colour 
a world which was obscure and dark. 43 To go through life without seeing 
it as the poets see it is to see little of it. 44 Certainly it is not to see it in its 
truest light. 45 There are many interpretations of life and its phenomena. 
40 Take the scene which Shelley viewed from the Euganean Hills. 47 A 
geologist would see in it certain conformations of strata, a farmer soil 
suitable for certain crops, an industrialist possibilities of industrial de¬ 
velopment, a historian the sites of cultures or of battles, a poet—what 
Shelley saw. 48 All these interpretations of the scene are valid, yet they 
differ in value; the gamut runs up the scale from low notes to high; and 
the mark of the poet is that he interprets life more generally, more dis¬ 
interestedly, more for itself and in itself, more in its permanent, and less 
in its fleeting, aspects than other men. 49 Human progress depends chiefly 
on what men see in life, and how they interpret it; and the ages in which 
the world has moved forward are those rare ages when men of religious 
or poetic or intellectual genius have caught sight of levels higher than 
those in which the world is moving. 00 Where there is no vision, the 
people perish. 51 The climax of the ruin of Zion is when “her prophets 
find no vision from the Lord.” 52 Poetry is vision, and, at its best, “vision 
from the Lord.” 

5 ] 63 That is why it must find a place in the education of every human 
being. 54 All the science and technology in the world will not take its 
place; for their uses are different. 55 Poetry, with religion to which it is 
closely allied, is the greatest source of the higher interpretations of the 
phenomena among which we live. 66 The saying “I can live for three days 
without food but not without poetry” sounds absurd but is sense. 
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EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. A. Look up the exact meaning of the following words and be ready to use 
this exact meaning to interpret the lines in which they occur: 

(1) “phenomena” (s.24) (2) “geologist” (s.47) (3) “gamut” (s.48) 

(4) “religion” (s.55) (5) “science” (s.54) (6) “technology” (s.54) 

B. What is the exact meaning of “natural” and “universal” as they are 
used in s.l? Give an antonym for each of these two words. 

ii. A. Look up the etymology of the following words and indicate whether 
the author’s use of them implies their root meaning: 

(1) “remote” (s.25) (2) “permanent” (s.48) (3) “vision” (s.52) 

(4) “religion” (s.55) (5) “satisfactory” (s.3) 

B. What is the etymology of the word “interest”? Using the etymological 
meaning of the word, be ready to show what must be the foundation of real 
interest in anything. 

C. Look up the etymology of “adult” (s.8). How is it related to “adoles¬ 
cent” in etymology and meaning? 

D. What is the etymology of the word “cinema”? The same root is used 
in the word “kinesthetic." Using the root meaning of this last word, explain 
why it might be said that the verb in the following statement is rich in 
kinesthetic connotation: “The ferry swung out into midstream.” 

PUNCTUATION 

Account for all the punctuation marks in par. 1. 

EFFECTIVE DICTION AND THE RHETORIC OF THE SENTENCE 

I. What are the figures employed in ss.ll, 41, and 42? How do they con¬ 
tribute to a more effective expression of the ideas in those sentences? 

ii. Point out the reasons for the rhetorical effectiveness of the following 
sentences: 5, 33, 34. 

hi. Show the effective use of parallelism in ss.33 and 34 by colometrizing 
them. 

ORGANIZATION AND THE RHETORIC OF THE PARAGRAPH 

i. What two statements about literature are developed in the essay? 

ii. Make a careful sentence outline showing how these two statements are 
developed. 

TOPIC SENTENCE 

i. Point out the topic sentence in each of the paragraphs of the selection. 

ii. Show how the other sentences of pars. 1 and 2 are related to the topic 
sentence. 

METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 

What methods of paragraph development are followed in pars. 1, 2, and 3? 
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ORDER OF ARRANGING SUBSTANCE 

i. Which order of arrangement (from less to greater, climactic; from familiar 
to unfamiliar; from particular to general, inductive; from general to particular, 
deductive) is followed in the development of pars. 1, 2, and 3? 

ii. Comment on the order of details in the little descriptive passage in s.19. 
Is it a natural and an effective order? 

TRANSITIONS 

I. Underline every connective (repeated words; reference words: pronouns 
or demonstrative adjectives; transitional expressions) which links sentence to 
sentence in par. 1. Be ready to state to what each of these connectives points 
back in previous sentences. 

ii. Study the first and last sentences of the paragraphs in this selection, and 
be ready to show how the author makes the transition from one paragraph to 
another. 

CONTENT 

i. A. Find passages in the selection from Newman which state practically 
the same idea as that expressed in ss.5 and 10. 

B. Can you indicate any way in which your own world has been en¬ 
larged through literature? through the cinema or television? 

C. What human faculty is developed by the reading of good literature 
that is not developed by the cinema or television? 

ii. What is the exact difference between “instinct” and “interest” (s.9)? 

hi. A. What are the “other forms of literature” referred to in s.9? 

B. List at least four of them, give an exact definition of them, and be 
able to show how “the instinct and interest” referred to here might draw one to 
read these forms. Does the author refer to these other forms elsewhere in this 
selection? Point out some references to them in the passage from Newman. 

C. What part of “the kingdom of the human mind” does each of these 
types of literature enable the reader to travel in? 

rv. A. List characters which you have come to know from Shakespeare's 
plays. 

B. List countries and places which are familiar to you only from your 
reading. 

v. A. What is the difference between the enlargement and the interpreta¬ 
tion of our experience through literature referred to in s.24? 

B. Point out a passage in Newman’s selection, A Definition of Literature, 
which also makes this distinction between literature as enlargement and litera¬ 
ture as interpretation. 

C. How is this twofold function of literature (enlargement and interpre¬ 
tation of experience) related to the twofold function of education in general 
outlined by Newman in the selection on The Real Function of a University and 
by Sheed in The Real Purpose of a College Education? 

vi. What general quality of all great literature is the author referring to in 
ss.30, 31, and 32. 

vu. What phrases in ss.44 and 56 of Newman's passage, A Definition of 
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Literature , express the same quality of literature which Livingstone discusses in 
ss.32, 33, and 34? Has Pope expressed the same or a similar idea in the lines: 

“True Wit is Nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed’? 

vin. Write down the thoughts that are suggested to you by the following 
topics: daffodils, a sleeping city. Then with your teacher read Wordsworth’s 
poems: Daffodils, Composed on Westminster Bridge. After you have studied 
the poems, write down the thoughts and attitudes suggested by them which the 
subjects themselves did not suggest to you. 

DC. Recalling what was said about the purpose of all art in connection with 
Chart VI in the rear of the book, justify the statement made by Livingstone in 
ss.44 and 45. 

x. Show how the gamut that “runs up the scale from low notes to high,” 
pictured in s.48 in the geologist, farmer, industrialist, historian, and poet, is 
related to the ladder of being discussed by Feeney and to the hierarchy indi¬ 
cated in Chart IV. 

xi. A. What does the poet see in the hill (consciously or unconsciously) 
that the geologist, farmer, industrialist, or historian as such do not see? 

B. Has what the author says in s.53 any bearing on this idea of poetic 

insight? 

xn. A. What are the specific uses of science and technology? 

B. Why can they never take the place of poetry in an education? 


A NOTE TO UNIT VII 

In connection with this Unit, read: Emily Dickinson, There Is No 
Frigate Like a Book; and James J. Daly, Evangels . 
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A NOTE ON THE ESSAY 

by Carl Van Doren 


1 ] 1 The sonnet has a standard form very much as a man has. 2 Leave 
off the sestet of your sonnet and you do about what a god does when 
he leaves the legs off a man. 8 The drama has a standard form very much 
as a rendezvous has. 4 Write a drama in which no spark is exchanged 
between the audience and the action, and you have done what fate does 
when it keeps lovers from their meetings. 5 The novel has a standard 
form very much as a road has. 6 You may set out anywhere you like and 
go wherever you please, at any gait, but you must go somewhere, or you 
have made what is no more a novel than some engineers road would be a 
road if it had neither beginning, end, nor direction. 7 But the essay! 8 It 
may be of any length, breadth, depth, weight, density, color, savor, odor, 
appearance, importance, value, or uselessness which you can or will give 
it.... 9 It differs from a letter by being written to more—happily a great 
many more—than one person. 10 It differs from talk chiefly by being writ¬ 
ten at all. 

2 ] 11 Having to obey no regulations as to form, the essay is very free 
to choose its matter. 12 The sonnet, by reason of its form, tends to deal 
with solemn and not with gay themes. 18 The drama, for the same reason, 
tends to look for intense and not for casual incidents. 14 The novel tends 
to feel that it must carry a considerable amount of human life on its 
back. 18 The essay may be as fastidious as a collector of carved emeralds 
or as open-minded as a garbage-gatherer. 10 Nothing human, as the plati¬ 
tude says, is alien to it. 17 The essay, however, goes beyond the platitude 
and dares to choose matter from numerous non-human sources. 18 Think 

Originally printed in The New Pearsons. Reprinted by pennission of the author. 
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of the naturalists and their essays. 10 Think, further, of the range of topics 
for essayists at large. 20 Theodore Roosevelt in an essay urges the strenu¬ 
ous life; Max Bccrbohm in an essay defends cosmetics. 21 Dc Quincey ex¬ 
pounds the fine art of murder, Thoreau the pleasures of economy, William 
Law the blisses of prayer, Hudson the sense of smell in men and in 
animals, Schopenhauer the ugliness of women, Bacon the advantages of 
a garden, Plutarch the traits of curiosity, and A. C. Benson the felicity of 
having nothing much in the mind. 22 All, in fact, an essayist needs to 
start with is something, anything, to say. 28 He gets up each morning and 
finds the world spread out before him, as the world was spread out be¬ 
fore Adam and Eve the day they left paradise. 24 With the cosmos, past, 
present, and future, to pick from, the essayist goes to work. 2n If he finds 
a topic good enough he may write a good essay, no matter how he writes 
it. 

3 ] 2(1 He may. 27 There is still, however, the question of his manner. 
28 Thousands of dull men have written millions of true things which no 
one but their proof-readers, wives, or pupils ever read. ... 20 Competition 
in such affairs is free and endless. 30 The only law which gives an essayist 
a right to his material is the law which rules that the best man wins. 81 The 
law does not say in what fashion he must be best. 22 Any fashion will do. 
33 Let him be more sententious, like Bacon; or more harmonious, like Sir 
Thomas Browne; or more elegant, like Addison; or more direct, like 
Swift; or more hearty, like Fielding; or more whimsical, like Lamb; or 
more impassioned, like Hazlitt; or more encouraging, like Emerson; or 
more Olympian, like Arnold; or more funny, like Mark Twain; or more 
musical, like Pater; or more impish, like Max Beerbohm; or more devastat¬ 
ing, like Mencken. 34 Let the essayist be any of these things and he may 
have a copyright till someone takes it away from him. 36 What matters is 
the manner. 86 If he has good matter, he may write a good essay; if he has 
a good manner he probably will write a good essay. 

4 ] 37 An essay is a communication. 38 If the subject of the discourse 
were the whole affair, it would be enough for the essayist to be an ade¬ 
quate conduit. 30 If the manner were the whole affair, any versatile fellow 
might try all the manners and have a universal triumph. 40 But back of 
matter and manner both lies the item which is really significant. 41 The 
person who communicates anything in any way must be a person. 42 His 
truth must have a tone; his speech must have a rhythm which are his and 
solely his. 43 His knowledge or opinions must have lain long enough in¬ 
side him to have taken root there; and, when they come away, they must 
bring some of the soil clinging to them. 44 They must, too, have been 
shaped by that soil—as plants are which grow in cellars, on housetops, 
on hillsides, in the wide fields, under shade in forests. 43 Many kinds of 
men, many kinds of essays! 46 Important essays come from important 
men. 
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EXERCISES 

I. Van Doren’s purpose in this selection is to give an informal definition of 
the essay. Every definition must give a positive statement about the thing being 
defined which tells what it is and which enables the reader to distinguish it from 
other similar objects. 

A. Using what Van Doren says here, try to draw up a simple definition 
of the essay. Be sure to include in your definition the purpose, the subject 
matter, and the tone or manner of the essay. 

B. State how an essay differs in subject matter and form from (1) a 
sonnet; (2) a drama; (3) a novel. 

ii. Show how what Van Doren says about the essay in par. 4 is related to 
what Newman says about all literature in his A Definition of Literature. 

hi. What methods of paragraph development are employed in par. 1? 

iv. Cite and analyze diagrammatically the effectiveness of the figures (similes 
and metaphors) used in the following sentences: 2, 3, 5, 15, 38, 43, 44. 

v. A. Show how the breadth of subject matter open to the essayist is sug¬ 
gested by concrete examples cited in ss. 18-22. 

B. Using essays that you have read, draw up a similar illustrative list of 
your own. 

vi. Show how the variety of tone or manner which characterizes the essay 
as a literary type is illustrated by the concrete examples cited in s.33. 


MY FINANCIAL CAREER 

by Stephen Leacock 

I When I go into a bank I get rattled. I 2 The clerks rattle me; the wickets 

rattle me; the sight of the money rattles me; everything rattles me. 3 The 

moment I cross the threshold of a bank and attempt to transact business 
there, I become an irresponsible idiot. 4 * 6 1 knew this beforehand, but my 

salary had been raised to fifty dollars a month and I felt that the bank was 

the only place for it. 

6 So I shambled in and looked timidly round at the clerks. 0 1 had an 

idea that a person about to open an account must needs consult the 

manager. 7 1 went up to a wicket marked “Accountant.” 8 * The accountant 

was a tall, cool devil. 0 The very sight of him rattled me. 10 II My voice was 

sepulchral. 

II “Can I see the manager?” I said, and added solemnly, “alone.” 12 1 
don’t know why I said “alone.” 

From Literary Lapses (New York: John Lane Company, 1913), pp. 9-14. Reprinted 
by permission of Dodd, Mead, and Company, and McClelland and Stewart, Limited, 
Publishers, Toronto. 
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18 “Certainly,” said the accountant, and fetched him. 

14 The manager was a grave, calm man. 16 1 held my fifty-six dollars 
clutched in a crumpled ball in my pocket. 

16 “Are you the mariager?” I said. 17 God knows I didn't doubt it. 

18 “Yes,” he said. 

10 “Can I see you,” I asked, “alone?” 20 I didn't want to say “alone” again, 
but without it the thing seemed self-evident. 

21 The manager looked at me in some alarm. 22 He felt that I had an 
awful secret to reveal. 

28 “Come in here,” he said, and led the way to a private room. 24 He 
turned the key in the lock. 

25 “We are safe from interruption here,” he said; “sit down.” 

26 We both sat down and looked at each other. 27 1 found no voice 
to speak. 

28 “You are one of Pinkerton's men, I presume,” he said. 

29 He had gathered from my mysterious manner that I was a detective. 

80 I knew what he was thinking, and it made me worse. 

81 “No, not from Pinkerton's,” I said, seeming to imply that I came from 
a rival agency. 

82 “To tell the truth,” I went on, as if I had been prompted to lie about 
it, “I am not a detective at all. 83 I have come to open an account. 34 I 
intend to keep all my money in this bank.” 

85 The manager looked relieved but still serious; he concluded now 
that I was a son of Baron Rothschild or a young Gould. 

86 “A large account, I suppose,” he said. 

37 “Fairly large,” I whispered. 38 “I propose to deposit fifty-six dollars 
now and fifty dollars a month regularly.” 

80 The manager got up and opened the door. 40 He called to the ac¬ 
countant. 

41 “Mr. Montgomery,” he said unkindly loud, “this gentleman is open¬ 
ing an account, he will deposit fifty-six dollars. Good morning.” 

42 1 rose. 

48 A big iron door stood open at the side of the room. 

44 “Good morning,” I said, and stepped into the safe. 

48 “Come out,” said the manager coldly, and showed me the other 
way. 

46 1 went up to the accountant's wicket and poked the ball of money at 
him with a quick convulsive movement as if I were doing a conjuring trick. 

47 My face was ghastly pale. 

48 “Here,” I said, “deposit it.” 49 The tone of the words seemed to mean, 
“Let us do this painful thing while the fit is on us ” 

50 He took the money and gave it to another clerk. 

81 He made me write the sum on a slip and sign my name in a book. 

52 1 no longer knew what I was doing. 88 The bank swam before my eyes. 
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64 "Is it deposited?” I asked in a hollow, vibrating voice. 

66 "It is,” said the accountant. 

56 ‘Then I want to draw a cheque.” 

87 My idea was to draw out six dollars of it for present use. 88 Someone 

gave me a chequebook through a wicket and someone else began telling 
me how to write.it out. 80 The people in the bank had the impression that 
I was an invalid millionaire. 00 I wrote something on the cheque and 
thrust it in at the clerk. 01 He looked at it. 

62 "What! are you drawing it all out again?” he asked in surprise. 

03 Then I realized that I had written fifty-six instead of six. 64 I was too 
far gone to reason now. 65 I had a feeling that it was impossible to ex¬ 
plain the thing. m All the clerks had stopped writing to look at me. 

67 Reckless with misery, I made a plunge. 

08 “Yes, the whole thing.” 

69 "You withdraw your money from the bank?” 

70 “Every cent of it.” 

71 "Are you not going to deposit any more?” said the clerk, astonished. 

72 "Never.” 

73 An idiot hope struck me that they might think something had in¬ 
sulted me while I was writing the cheque and that I had changed my 
mind. 74 I made a wretched attempt to look like a man with a fearfully 
quick temper. 

78 The clerk prepared to pay the money. 

76 “How will you have it?” lie said. 

77 “What?” 

78 "How will you have it?” 

79 “Oh”—I caught his meaning and answered without even trying to 
think—“in fifties.” 

80 He gave me a fifty-dollar bill. 

81 "And the six?” he asked dryly. 

82 “In sixes,” I said. 

83 He gave it to me and I rushed out. 

84 As the big door swung behind me I caught the echo of a roar of 
laughter that went up to the ceiling of the bank. 85 Since then I bank no 
more. 80 1 keep my money in cash in my trousers pocket and my savings 
in silver dollars in a sock. 


EXERCISES 


SUBJECT MATTER 

This is an example of an informal, humorous essay. State simply what its 
subject matter is. How does it illustrate the statement made about the subject 
matter of essays in general by Van Doren in par. 2 of his A Note on the Essay? 
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TONE 

Van Doren states that what gives distinction to an essay is neither the subject 
matter nor the form (any subject matter or form will do), but the manner or 
tone. The tone of this essay is purely humorous. The foundation of all humor is 
the incongruous. A sense of humor is one of the properties of man. Only men 
laugh, because only men can recognize the incongruous—the sudden and sharp 
departure from the usual. For example, I know what the human face ordinarily 
looks like; when 1 see it suddenly twisted into an odd grimace, I am likely to 
laugh. 

Hence a writer who is trying to achieve a humorous tone in his essay must 
surcharge it with the incongruous. This incongruity may reside in the situation 
which he creates or in the very characters which he evokes. In slapstick comedy, 
it makes little difference who gets the pie in the face; the situation is sufficiently 
incongruous to be funny no matter whose face is involved. But there is another 
kind of humor in which the character himself is funny, not because, or at least 
not solely because, of the situation in which he finds himself, but because of the 
very type of person he is. We sometimes implicitly recognize this incongruity 
of character when we say that a certain person is “a character,” meaning that 
he is a humorous character. 

Whether the humor of an essay is a matter of situation or of character, or a 
mixture of both, the humor is partly achieved or at least enhanced by the type 
of paragraph and sentence, the diction, and the imagery which the author 
employs. 

i. A. The humor of this essay inheres mainly in the incongruity of the situa¬ 
tion. In what does this incongruity chiefly consist? What would be the normal 
situation from which the action of the character here is a sharp departure? 

B. Show how the author has managed to intensify the incongruity as 
the essay proceeds. 

ii. Try to analyze how the short paragraphs, short sentences, and clipped 
dialogue contribute to the incongruity of the situation. 

iii. A. How does the repetition of the word “rattle” in the first paragraph set 
the stage for the incongruity of situation developed throughout the essay? 

B. Comment on the words “irresponsible idiot” in s.3 as a general state¬ 
ment of the incongruities developed in the rest of the essay. 

C. What are the incongruities suggested in their context in the essay by 
the following words and phrases: 

“shambled” and “timidly” (s.5), “cool devil” (s.8), “fifty-six dollars clutched in 
a crumpled ball” (s.14), “awful secret to reveal” (s.22), “safe from interruption” 
(s.25), “one of the Pinkerton men” (s.28), “all my money” (s.34), “large 
account” (s.36), “fifty-six dollars” (s.41), “stepped into the safe” (s.44), “hol¬ 
low, vibrating voice” (s.54), “invalid millionaire” (s.59), “in fifties” (s.79), “in 
sixes” (s.82), “I rushed out” (s.83), “big door” (s.84), “savings in silver dollars 
in a sock” (s.86). 

D. Analyze the incongruity of action high-lighted by the comparison in 

s.46. 
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THE DOG THAT BIT PEOPLE 

by James Thurber 


1 ] 1 Probably no one man should have as many dogs in his life as 
I have had, but there was more pleasure than distress in them for me ex¬ 
cept in the case of an Airedale named Muggs. 2 He gave me more trouble 
than all the other fifty-four or -five put together, although my moment 
of keenest embarrassment was the time a Scotch terrier named Jeannie, 
who had just had six puppies in the clothes closet of a fourth floor apart¬ 
ment in New York, had the unexpected seventh and last at the comer of 
Eleventh Street and Fifth Avenue during a walk she had insisted on tak¬ 
ing. 3 Then, too, there was the prize winning French poodle, a great big 
black poodle—none of your little, untroublesome white miniatures—who 
got sick riding in the rumble seat of a car with me on her way to the 
Greenwich Dog Show. 4 She had a red rubber bib tucked around her 
throat and, since a rain storm came up when we were half way through 
the Bronx, I had to hold over her a small green umbrella, really more of a 
parasol. 5 The rain beat down fearfully and suddenly the driver of the 
car drove into a big garage, filled with mechanics. 6 It happened so 
quickly that I forgot to put the umbrella down and I will always re¬ 
member, with sickening distress, the look of incredulity mixed with 
hatred that came over the face of the particular hardened garage man 
that came over to see what we wanted, when he took a look at me and the 
poodle. 7 All garage men, and people of that intolerant stripe, hate 
poodles with their curious haircut, especially the pompoms that you have 
got to leave on their hips if you expect the dogs to win a prize. 

2 ] 8 But the Airedale, as I have said, was the worst of all my dogs. 9 He 
really wasn’t my dog, as a matter of fact: I came home from a vacation 
one summer to find that my brother Roy had bought him while I was 
away. 10 A big, burly, choleric dog, he always acted as if he thought I 
wasn't one of the family. 11 There was a slight advantage in being one of 
the family, for he didn't bite the family as often as he bit strangers. 12 Still, 
in the years that we had him he bit everybody but mother, and he made a 
pass at her once but missed. 13 That was during the month when we sud¬ 
denly had mice, and Muggs refused to do anything about them. 14 No¬ 
body ever had mice exactly like the mice we had that month. 16 They 
acted like pet mice, almost like mice somebody had traiped. 16 They were 
so friendly that one night when mother entertained at dinner the Frira- 

From The Thurber Carnival (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945), pp. 214-220. 
Copyright, 1933, by James Thurber. 
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liras, a club she and my father belonged to for twenty years, she put down 
a lot of little dishes with food in them on the pantry floor so that the 
mice would be satisfied with that and wouldn’t come into the dining 
room. 17 Muggs stayed out in the pantry with the mice, lying on the floor, 
growling to himself—not at the mice, but about all the people in the 
next room that he would have liked to get at. 18 Mother slipped out into 
the pantry once to see how everything was going. 10 Everything was going 
fine. 20 It made her so mad to see Muggs lying there, oblivious of the 
mice—they came running up to her—that she slapped him and he 
slashed at her, but didn’t make it. 21 lie was sorry immediately, mother 
said. 22 He was always sorry, she said, after he hit someone, but we could 
not understand how she figured this out. 2:1 He didn’t act sorry. 

3 ] 24 Mother used to send a box of candy every Christmas to the 
people the Airedale bit. 2r ’ The list finally contained forty or more names. 
20 Nobody could understand why we didn’t get rid of the dog. 27 1 didn’t 
understand it very well myself, but we didn’t get rid of him. 28 1 think that 
one or two people tried to poison Muggs—he acted poisoned once in a 
while—and old Major Moberly fired at him once with his service re¬ 
volver near the Seneca Hotel in East Broad Street—but Muggs lived to be 
almost eleven years old, and even when he could hardly get around he bit 
a Congressman who had called to see my father on business. 20 My mother 
had never liked the Congressman—she said the signs of his horoscope 
showed he couldn’t be trusted (he was Saturn with the moon in Virgo) 
—but she sent him a box of candy that Christmas. 30 He sent it right back, 
probably because he suspected it was trick candy. 81 Mother persuaded 
herself it was all for the best that the dog had bitten him, even though 
father lost an important business association because of it. 32 “I wouldn’t 
be associated with such a man,” mother said. 33 “Muggs could read him 
like a book." 

4 ] 84 \y e used to take turns feeding Muggs to be on his good side, 
but that didn’t always work. 85 He was never in a very good humor, even 
after a meal. 3(1 Nobody knew exactly what was the matter with him, but 
whatever it was it made him irascible, especially in the mornings. 87 Roy 
never felt very well in the morning, either, especially before breakfast, and 
once when he came downstairs and found that Muggs had moodily 
chewed up the morning paper he hit him in the face with a grapefruit 
and then jumped up on the dining room table, scattering dishes and 
silverware and spilling the coffee. 38 Muggs’ first free leap carried him all 
the way across the table and into a brass fire screen in front of the gas 
grate but he was back on his feet in a moment and in the end he got Roy 
and gave him a pretty vicious bite in the leg. 80 Then he was all over it; 
he never bit anyone more than once at a time. 40 Mother always mentioned 
that as an argument in his favor; she said he had a quick temper but that 
he didn’t hold a grudge. 41 She was forever defending him. 42 1 think she 
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liked him because he wasn’t well. 43 “He’s not strong,” she would say, 
pityingly, but that was inaccurate; he may not have been well but he 
was terribly strong. 

5 ] 44 One time my mother went to the Chittenden Hotel to call on 
a woman mental healer who was lecturing in Columbus on the subject of 
“Harmonious Vibrations.” 4R She wanted to find out if it was possible to 
get harmonious vibrations into a dog. 40 “He’s a large tan-colored Aire¬ 
dale,” mother explained. 47 The woman said that she had never treated 
a dog, but she advised my mother to hold the thought that he did not 
bite and would not bite. 48 Mother was holding the thought the very next 
morning when Muggs got the iceman, but she blamed that slip-up on the 
iceman. 40 “If you didn’t think he would bite you, he wouldn’t,” mother 
told him. 50 He stomped out of the house in a terrible jangle of vibrations. 

6 ] 01 One morning when Muggs bit me slightly, more or less in passing, 
I reached down and grabbed his short stumpy tail and hoisted him into 
the air. 52 It was a foolhardy thing to do, and the last time I saw my 
mother, about six months ago, she said she didn’t know what possessed 
me. R3 1 don’t either, except that I was pretty mad. 54 As long as I held the 
dog off the floor by his tail he couldn’t get at me, but he twisted and 
jerked so, snarling all the time, that I realized I couldn’t hold him that 
way very long. 55 1 carried him to the kitchen and flung him onto the 
floor and shut the door on him just as he crashed against it. 00 But I forgot 
about the backstairs. 57 Muggs went up the backstairs and down the 
frontstairs and had me cornered in the living room. 08 I managed to get 
up onto the mantelpiece above the fireplace, but it gave way and came 
down with a tremendous crash throwing a large marble clock, several 
vases, and myself heavily to the floor. 69 Muggs was so alarmed by the 
racket that when I picked myself up he had disappeared. 60 We couldn’t 
find him anywhere, although we whistled and shouted, until old Mrs. 
Detweiler. called after dinner that night. 61 Muggs had bitten her once, 
in the leg, and she came into the living room only after we assured her 
that Muggs had run away. 02 She had just seated herself when, with a 
great growling and scratching of claws, Muggs emerged from under a 
davenport where he had been quietly hiding all the time, and bit her 
again. 63 Mother examined the bite and put arnica on it and told Mrs. 
Detweiler that it was only a bruise. 64 “He just bumped you,” she said. 
05 But Mrs. Detweiler left the house in a nasty state of mind. 

7 ] 66 Lots of people reported our Airedale to the police, but my father 
held a municipal office at the time and was on friendly terms with the 
police. 67 Even so, the cops had been out a couple times—once when 
Muggs bit Mrs. Rufus Sturtevant and again when he bit Lieutenant 
Governor Malloy—but mother told them that it hadn’t been Muggs' fault 
but the fault of the people who were bitten. e8 “When he starts for them, 
they scream,” she explained, “and that excites him.” 69 The cops suggested 
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that it might be a good idea to tie the dog up, but mother said that it 
mortified him to be tied up and that he wouldn't eat when he was tied 
up. 

8 ] 70 Muggs at his meals was an unusual sight. 71 Because of the fact 
that if you reached toward the floor he would bite you, we usually put 
his food plate on top of an old kitchen table with a bench alongside the 
table. 72 Muggs would stand on the bench and eat. 73 I remember that 
my mothers Uncle Horatio, who boasted that he was the third man up 
Missionary Ridge, was splutteringly indignant when he found out that 
we fed the dog on a table because we were afraid to put his plate on the 
floor. 74 He said he wasn't afraid of any dog that ever lived and that he 
would put the dog’s plate on the floor if we would give it to him. 75 Roy 
said that if Uncle Horatio had fed Muggs on the ground just before the 
battle he would have been the first man up Missionary Ridge. 70 Uncle 
Horatio was furious. 77 “Bring him in! Bring him in now!” he shouted. 

78 “I’ll feed the-on the floor!” 78 Roy was all for giving him a chance, 

but my father wouldn’t hear of it. 80 He said that Muggs had already 
been fed. 81 “I’ll feed him again!” brawled Uncle Horatio. 82 We had quite 
a time quieting him. 

9 ] 83 In his last year Muggs used to spend practically all of his time 
outdoors. 84 He didn’t like to stay in the house for some reason or other— 
perhaps it held too many unpleasant memories for him. 85 Anyway it 
was hard to get him to come in and as a result the garbage man, the 
iceman, and the laundryman wouldn’t come near the house. 80 We had 
to haul the garbage down to the corner, take the laundry out and bring 
it back, and meet the iceman a block from home. 87 After this had gone 
on for some time we hit on an ingenious arrangement for getting the dog 
in the house so that we could lock him up while the gas meter was read, 
and so on. 88 Muggs was afraid of only one thing, an electrical storm. 
89 Thunder and lightning frightened him out of his senses (I think he 
thought a storm had broken the day the mantelpiece fell). 90 He would 
rush into the house and hide under a bed or in a clothes closet. 91 So we 
fixed up a thunder machine out of a long narrow piece of sheet iron with 
a wooden handle on one end. 92 Mother would shake this vigorously 
when she wanted to get Muggs into the house. 08 It made an excellent 
imitation of thunder, but I suppose it was the most roundabout system 
for running a household that was ever devised. 94 It took a lot out of 
mother. 

10 ] 05 A few months before Muggs died, he got to “seeing things.” 
"He would rise slowly from the floor, growling low, and stalk stiff¬ 
legged and menacing toward nothing at all. 97 Sometimes the Thing 
would be just a little to the right or left of a visitor. 98 Once a Fuller 
Brush salesman got hysterics. 99 Muggs came wandering into the room 
like Hamlet following his father's ghost. 100 His eyes were fixed on a 
spot just to the left of the Fuller Brush man, who stood it until Muggs 
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was about three slow, creeping paces from him. 101 Then he shouted. 
102 Muggs wavered on past him into the hallway grumbling to himself, 
but the Fuller man went on shouting. 103 1 think mother had to throw a 
pan of cold water on him before he stopped. 104 That was the way she 
used to stop us boys when we got into fights. 

11 ] 105 Muggs died quite suddenly one night. 106 Mother wanted to 
bury him in the family lot under a marble stone with some such inscrip¬ 
tion as “Flights of angels sing thee to thy rest,” but we persuaded her it 
was against the law. 107 In the end we just put up a smooth board above 
his grave along a lonely road. 108 On the board I wrote with an indelible 
pencil “Cave Canem.” 109 Mother was quite pleased with the simple 
classic dignity of the old Latin epitaph. 


EXERCISES 


SUBJECT MATTER 

This essay, like the previous one, illustrates Van Doren’s remark that “all an 
essayist needs to start with is something, anything, to say.” With what does 
Thurber start this essay? 

TONE 

The tone of this, like that of the previous essay, is simply humorous; but 
here the humor is evoked not merely by the incongruous situations but also by 
the characters themselves. Much of the humor is due to the fact that Muggs was 
the kind of dog he was and that the author’s mother was the kind of woman 
she was. 

i. What is the general incongruity of situation in the family (especially as 
it involves the mother and the dog) which is sustained throughout the essay? 
What would be the usual attitude of a mother toward a dog like Muggs and 
toward the children who bought it? 

n. Point out at least five specific places in the essay where the humor is a 
result of the situation rather than of the characters involved in it. 

hi. A. Look up the exact meaning of “choleric” (s.10) as applied to char¬ 
acter or disposition. Show how the author succeeds in sustaining the choleric 
disposition of Muggs. Does the name “Muggs” fit that disposition? 

B. Point out as many instances as you can where the humor is the out¬ 
come of Muggs’s choleric disposition. 

iv. Describe the character of the Mother as she is revealed in the essay. 
What humorous details of the essay are a result of her character? 

v. What does the rather loose and wandering sentence structure contribute 
to the tone of the essay? 

vi. Pick out the carefully selected details in the description of the author and 
the poodle in the rumble seat which help to point up theif ridiculous appear¬ 
ance to the eyes of the “hardened garage man.” 

vn. Comment on the incongruous picture evoked by the comparison of 
Muggs to Hamlet following his father’s ghost in s.99. 
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THE LITTLE BIRDS WHO 
won’t SING 

by G. K . Chesterton 


1 ] 1 On my last morning on the Flemish coast, when I knew that in 
a few hours I should be in England, my eye fell upon one of the details 
of Gothic carving of which Flanders is full. 2 1 do not know whether the 
thing was old, though it was certainly knocked about and indecipher¬ 
able; but at least it was certainly in the style and tradition of the early 
Middle Ages. 8 It seemed to represent men bending themselves (not to 
say twisting themselves) to certain primary employments. 4 Some 
seemed to be sailors tugging at ropes; others, I think, were reaping; 
others were energetically pouring something into something else. 5 This 
is entirely characteristic of the pictures and carvings of the early thir¬ 
teenth century, perhaps the most purely vigorous time in all history. 
0 The great Greeks preferred to carve their gods and heroes doing noth¬ 
ing. 7 Splendid and philosophic as their composure is there is always 
about it something that marks the master of many slaves. 8 But if there 
was one thing the early mediaevals liked it was representing people doing 
something—hunting or hawking, or rowing boats, or treading grapes, or 
making shoes, or cooking something in a pot. 9 “Quicquid agunt homines, 
votum, timor, ira voluptas.” 10 (I quote from memory.) 11 The Middle 
Ages is full of that spirit in all its monuments and manuscripts. 12 Chau¬ 
cer retains it in his jolly insistence on everybody's type of trade and toil. 
18 It was the earliest and youngest resurrection of Europe, the time when 
social order was strengthening, but had not yet become oppressive; 
the time when religious faiths were strong, but had not yet been exas¬ 
perated. 14 For this reason the whole effect of Greek and Gothic carving 
is different. 10 The figures in the Elgin marbles, though often rearing their 
steeds for an instant in the air, seem frozen for ever at that perfect 
instant. 16 But a mass of mediaeval carving seems actually a sort of 
bustle or hubbub in stone. 17 Sometimes one cannot help feeling that the 
groups actually move and mix, and the whole front of a great cathedral 
has the hum of a huge hive. 

2 ] 18 But about these particular figures there was a peculiarity of 
which I could not be sure. 19 Those of them that had any heads had very 

From Tremendous Trifles (London: Methuen and Company, 1925), pp. 195-201. 

From Tremendous Trifles by G. K. Chesterton; copyright, 1909, 1936, by Frances 
Chesterton. Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and Company; Methuen and 
Company, London; and M. W. Collins, executrix of the Chesterton estate. 
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curious heads, and it seemed to me that they had their mouths open. 
20 Whether or no this really meant anything or was an accident of nascent 
art I do not know; but in the course of wondering I recalled to my mind 
the fact that singing was connected with many of the tasks there sug¬ 
gested, that there were songs for reapers reaping and songs for sailors 
hauling ropes. 21 1 was still thinking about this small problem when I 
walked along the pier at Ostend; and I heard some sailors uttering a 
measured shout as they laboured, and I remembered that sailors still 
sing in chorus while they work, and even sing different songs according 
to what part of their work they are doing. 22 And a little while afterwards, 
when my sea journey was over, the sight of men working in the English 
fields reminded me again that there are still songs for harvest and for 
many agricultural routines. 23 And I suddenly wondered why, if this 
were so, it should be quite unknown for any modem trade to have a 
ritual poetry. 24 How did people come to chant rude poems while pulling 
certain ropes or gathering certain fruit, and why did nobody do any¬ 
thing of the kind while producing any of the modern things? 25 Why 
is a modern newspaper never printed by people singing in chorus? 
so Why do shopmen seldom, if ever, sing? 

3 ] 27 If reapers sing while reaping, why should not auditors sing 
while auditing and bankers while banking? 2R If there are songs for all 
the separate things that have to be done in a boat, why are there not 
songs for all the separate things that have to be done in a bank? 29 As 
the train from Dover flew through the Kentish gardens, I tried to write 
a few songs suitable for commercial gentlemen. 80 Thus, the work of 
bank clerks when casting up columns might begin with a thundering 
chorus in praise of Simple Addition. 

Up my lads, and lift the ledgers, sleep and ease are o'er. 

Hear the Stars of Morning shouting: “Two and Two are Four.” 

Though the creeds and realms are reeling, though the sophists roar, 

Though we weep and pawn our watches, Two and Two are Four. 

81 And then, of course, we should need another song for times of financial 
crisis and courage, a song with a more fierce and panic-stricken metre, 
like the rushing of horses in the night— 

There's a run upon the Bank— 

Stand awayl 

For the Managers a crank and the Secretary drank, and the Upper 
Tooting Bank 
Turns to bay! 

Stand close: there is a run 

On the Bank • 

Of our ship, our royal one, let the ringing legend run, 
that she fired with every gun 
Ere she sank. 
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4 ] 32 And as I came into the clouds of London I met a friend of 
mine who actually is in a bank, and submitted these suggestions in rhyme 
to him for use among his colleagues. 33 But he was not very hopeful 
about the matter. 34 It was not (he assured me) that he underrated the 
verses, or in any sense lamented their lack of polish. 3r> No; it was rather, 
he felt, an indefinable something in the very atmosphere of the society 
in which we live that makes it spiritually difficult to sing in banks. 30 And 
I think he must be right; though the matter is very mysterious. 37 1 may 
observe here that I think there must be some mistake in the calculations 
of the Socialists. 38 They put down all our distress not to a moral tone, 
but to the chaos of private enterprise. 39 Now, banks are private; but 
post-offices are Socialistic: therefore I naturally expected that the post- 
office would fall into the collectivist idea of a chorus. 40 Judge of my 
surprise when the lady in my local post-office (whom I urged to sing) 
dismissed the idea with far more coldness than the bank clerk had 
done. 41 She seemed, indeed, to be in a considerably greater state of de¬ 
pression than he. 42 Should any one suppose that this was the effect of 
the verses themselves, it is only fair to say that the specimen verse of the 
Post-Office Hymn ran thus— 

O’er London our letters are shaken like snow, 

Our wires o’er the world like the thunderbolts go. 

The news that may marry a maiden in Sark, 

Or kill an old lady in Finsbury Park. 

Chorus (with a swing of joy and energy): 

Or kill an old lady in Finsbury Park. 

5 ] 48 And the more I thought about the matter the more painfully 
certain it seemed that the most important and typical modern things 
could not be done with a chorus. 44 One could not, for instance, be a great 
financier and sing; because the essence of being a great financier is that 
you keep quiet. 45 You could not even in many modem circles be a public 
man and sing; because in those circles the essence of being a public man 
is that you do nearly everything in private. 40 Nobody would imagine a 
chorus of money-lenders. 47 Every one knows the story of the solicitors' 
corps of volunteers who, when the Colonel on the battlefield cried 
"Charge!” all said simultaneously, “Six-and-eightpence.” 48 Men can sing 
while charging in a military, but hardly in a legal sense. 49 And at the 
end of my reflections I had really got no further than the sub-conscious 
feeling of my friend the bank clerk—that there is something spiritually 
suffocating about our life; not about our laws merely, but about our life. 
80 Bank clerks are without songs not because they are poor, but because 
they are sad. 81 Sailors are much poorer. 82 As I passed homewards I 
passed a little tin building of some religious sort, which was shaken 
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with shouting as a trumpet is torn with its own tongue. 58 They were 
singing anyhow; and I had for an instant a fancy I had often had before: 
that with us the superhuman is the only place where you can find the 
human. 84 Human nature is hunted, and has fled into sanctuary. 


EXERCISES 


SUBJECT MATTER 

Van Doren says that the essayist has the “cosmos, past, present, and future 
to pick from” as subject matter for his essay. The most casual experiences and 
incidents can provide him with both the occasion and the subject for his creation. 

What was the casual experience that suggested to Chesterton the subject 
matter of this essay? What is the real subject of the essay? What sentence in the 
essay best expresses it? 

THEME 

Since this is not merely a humorous essay, written solely to stimulate a laugh, 
the author had some specific point to make. He had something very definite to 
say about his subject. Perhaps you can approximate his point by answering the 
following questions: 

Why are the songs which Chesterton composed for modem bank clerks and 
post-office employees incongruous? Is it really the songlessness of these and 
other typically modem workers that Chesterton regrets or something deeper? 
What has the title to do with the main point of the essay? Who are the “little 
birds”? Why are they “little”? Why “won’t” they sing? 

TONE 

We remarked above that this essay is not merely humorous but that it has a 
serious point to make. Chesterton not only wants to make us laugh at the song¬ 
less modern trades and occupations; he also wants us to feel that the thing at 
which we are laughing is regrettable. It is not merely an incongruity, a departure 
from the natural and the normal, that he is asking us to laugh at, but at a 
regrettable incongruity. In other words, this essay is not merely humorous but 
also satirical in tone. Satire is defined as a literary manner which blends a criti¬ 
cal attitude with humor and wit to the end that human institutions may be 
improved. 

There are many degrees of satirical laughter ranging from a rather gentle 
laugh which is not much more critical than the ordinary, humorous laugh at the 
ludicrous all the way up to the savagely indignant laugh provoked by the deadly 
serious satirist who wants the irrational abuse he is ridiculing corrected at any 
cost. State where you think this essay of Chesterton would fit in this scale of 
laughter. Is it bitterly or only mildly satirical? Give evidence from the essay 
itself for your answer. 

RHETORICAL EFFECTIVENESS • 

i. .Paragraph 1 is a fine example of a paragraph developed by contrast and 
concrete detail. If you are not familiar with medieval and Greek sculpture, get 
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a picture of some of the exterior sculptures of Chartres or Rheims Cathedral 
and of the reconstructed pediment sculptures of the Parthenon or one of the 
other Greek temples. When you have studied the difference between the spirit 
of the two types of sculptured groups, pick out concrete, connotative, and fig¬ 
urative words in ss.3-8 and 14-17 in Chesterton’s essay which make us see the 
contrast between the medieval and Greek sculpture. 

ii. One of the most effective devices of good satire is antithesis or contrast. 
Chesterton uses it to good effect in several places in this essay. Point out the 
instances where it is used in pars. 2-5. 

in. A paradox is an apparently contradictory statement generally employed 
to startle the reader into thinking about the actual truth of the statement. Ches¬ 
terton is the great master of paradox and frequently uses it effectively in his 
satirical passages. There are a few examples of it in this essay. Point out the 
two examples which occur in par. 5, and show how they help to call attention 
to the main point that Chesterton is trying to make in the essay. 


THE STUPIDITY OF ANIMALS 

by Ronald Knox 

1 ] 1 There was a letter the other day in one of these morning papers 
under the title “Do dogs dream?” 2 It was a very brief communication, 
and I judged (from all my experience of people who have the itch for 
epistolography) that it must have been an excerpt from a much longer 
document. 3 Possibly the writer would have made his meaning clearer if 
he had been allowed more space; one can only guess. 

2 ] 4 The problem whether dogs dream might be the subject of endless 
controversy, because for practical purposes they never wake. 5 They never 
come down to breakfast and tell us what they have been dreaming about. 
6 A psychoanalyst might say that dogs dream, because he is quite pre¬ 
pared to tell you that you have been dreaming when you know perfectly 
well that you haven’t. 7 But we others can only say that dogs when they 
are asleep sometimes go through the same motions as people go through 
in their sleep and then tell us when they wake up that they have been 
dreaming (that sentence takes some parsing), and that’s all there is to 
it. 8 “Hunting in his sleep,” we say, but how do we know it is not a 
matter of digestion? 

3 ] 9 Be that as it may, this epistolographer went one better by assert¬ 
ing that this dog laughed in its sleep. 10 Just like that. 11 It may have 
been one of these humorists who try it on to see whether they can catch 
the sub-editor napping. 12 1 am afraid it is far more likely to have been 

From An Open-air Pulpit (London: Constable and Company, 1926), pp. 101-106. 
'The Stupidity of Animals” from An Open-air Pulpit by Ronald Knox is reprinted by 
permission of the author and Constable and Company, Ltd., publishers. 
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a genuine case of dogmania. 13 There was no note put in to explain 
whether this dog was in the habit of laughing during its waking moments, 
and there was no accompanying portrait to show how the dog did it. 
14 How does a dog laugh? 16 According to King David, it is possible to 
grin like a dog, but that only means that when a man grins he shows his 
teeth like a dog. 19 1 have seen a dog show his teeth, but it never sug¬ 
gested to me that the dog was amused: the laughter, if laughter it was, 
was not infectious. 17 Who does not know that the best-drawn animals 
cease to look like animals at all the moment they are represented as 
laughing? 18 Well, there is the hyena, and there is the laughing jackass. 
10 But is the hyena really amused? 20 It is terrible to think what a lot 
of funny thoughts must pass through its mind, all unbidden by outward 
circumstances, only to be lost to posterity. 

4 ] 21 Mr. Chesterton’s new book, “The Everlasting Man,” has some ex¬ 
cellent thoughts on the absoluteness of the difference between animals 
and men. 22 Undeterred by the hyena, he claims laughter as one of man’s 
characteristic privileges. 28 The difference, he says, between a man and a 
monkey is not that a man draws better than a monkey, but that a man 
does draw, however badly, whereas a monkey does not draw at all. 
24 Again one might distinguish; a monkey does draw, no doubt, if it imi¬ 
tates a man drawing, but it does not notice whether its pencil has a lead 
in or not; and if anything emerges from the process, it is doubtful if even 
a futurist critic would be able to praise it as a work of genius. 

5 ] 2n Humor and art are extreme instances of the difference, since 
each springs essentially from the reflective principle in man. 26 The old- 
fashioned philosophers put the thing more simply by saying that man has 
intelligence and the brutes have not. 27 And that is, of course, the assump¬ 
tion which underlies all the good animal books which have ever been 
written, from the Batracho-myomachia to Uncle Remus and “The Wind in 
the Willows.” 28 It is funny to make animals talk and think only because 
we know that as a matter of fact they don’t talk and don’t think. 

6 ] 29 Perhaps they are right not to. 80 There is a great deal to be said 
for not talking; and, to judge by the quotations Dr. Sheen has collected 
in his new book, “God and Intelligence,” the philosophers nowadays are 
coming to the conclusion that it is rather a mistake to think. 81 “For my 
part,” wrote William James, “I have found myself compelled to give up 
logic.” 82 Why such philosophers are allowed to keep their chairs it is hard 
to understand; it is as if a doctor should turn Christian Scientist. 38 But, 
granted that the intellect is on the whole a thing to be discouraged, it still 
does divide us from the beasts. 84 We have not yet managed to live it 
down altogether. 85 Strap-hanging has not yet quite reduced us to that 
life of mere prehensility which would make us one with our putative an¬ 
cestors at the Zoo; we have not quite acquired the happy disposition of the 
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jackass, which can laugh when there is no joke at all. 36 This degrading 
handicap, intelligence, still distinguishes the sons of men. 

7 ] 87 The beasts haven’t got it, and we know they haven’t got it; no 
need to discuss here whether they are the better or the worse off. 38 I 
have thought sometimes that dogs are sorry they have no souls and cats 
are glad they have no souls. 80 Or, rather, I have said it, but I have not 
thought it; obviously it is nonsense. 40 What is so baffling is that people 
will go on telling you stories about their dogs and cats which conclusively 
prove that their dogs and cats possess intelligence without seeming to 
see that in that case the whole of our views of life must be entirely re¬ 
vised. 41 If a dog has intelligence, presumably it has a soul, and, if it has 
a soul, are we not committing murder when we shoot it in its old age? 
42 If a dog really “understands every word you say,” are you always careful 
to turn it out of the room before one of these smoking-room stories is 
told? 43 If a dog is really “the best friend you have,” why don’t you let it 
kill the chickens? 44 Until the philosophers have succeeded in providing 
us with a cheap substitute for intelligence, may we not as well use our 
intelligence when we talk about animals, and get rid of all this metaphori¬ 
cal nonsense? 

8 ] 45 No; don’t write to me and deluge me with stories of calculating 
horses and learned pigs, and the tricks monkeys have been taught to do 
in the music-halls. 46 Anybody can tell those stories. 47 I myself once gave, 
by mistake, a bent coin to the elephant to put into the cent machine. 
48 When nothing happened the elephant first patted the machine in the 
stomach with its trunk, and then, with a still better inspiration, curled up 
its trunk and blew down the slot. 40 1 have often told this story and always 
been called a liar, so that I am beginning to doubt it myself, but I know 
that it really happened. 50 In any case, it is no more extraordinary than 
plenty of things which do happen. 81 Anyhow, it is my story, and I refuse 
to admit that the elephant in my story showed intelligence. 52 It didn’t 
think to itself, “Let us see, what will be the best way of preventing this 
young gentleman feeling that he has been defrauded? 53 Perhaps the 
machine wants oiling and is working badly; let us see whether a little 
pressure will have a good effect.” 54 What it did show was sagacity—an 
uncanny instinct for doing what looked like the right thing. 

9 ] 65 The sagacity of animals is extraordinary, but it is something quite 
different from intelligence. 80 A pigeon can find its way home to a place 
from which it has been transported in a basket; put an intelligent aviator 
in a basket and see whether he can find his way home without directions. 
57 A Welsh collie can do the most amazing feats in rounding up sheep, 
but not by intelligence; if intelligence were the quality needed, a Welsh 
collier would be able to do it still better. 08 Animal sagacity is far more 
like that extraordinary aplomb which sometimes inspires the acrobatic 
feats of the hopelessly drunk; a sort of instinct which comes from no- 
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where—you might even guess that it comes from not being burdened 
with an intelligence. 

10 ] 50 What I want to do is to make a collection of stories which 
illustrate the stupidity of animals. 00 Look at the dog which goes on bark¬ 
ing its teeth out at you as long as it is chained up, even when you are 
walking with its owner, and then comes up and licks your hand the mo¬ 
ment its chain is slipped! (il Obviously, it has not begun on the path of in¬ 
telligence, for it has not learned to make any distinction between subject 
and object. <5 - If it had ceased to regard me as an enemy when I took off 
my dog-collar, it might have been anti-clericalism. 03 But ceasing to re¬ 
gard me as an enemy because it has not a collar on is sheer absence of the 
intellectual faculty. 64 Look at the way a bird goes on flying with its nose 
against the window, and apparently expecting that sooner or later it will 
get out! 05 That is not mere defect of sight; a man restrained by a totally 
invisible obstacle would draw back and take a kick at it; the bird, being 
unable to perceive the glass, is equally unable to conceive it. 60 I wish 
one of these daily papers would offer a prize for the best stories of animal 
unintelligence. 

11 ] r ’ 7 1 am sorry to have wasted so much time over the obvious 
but why will people refuse to sec that it is obvious? 08 Why will every¬ 
body assert that his dog has an intellect, still more her dog, without 
noticing the anomaly that no other animal has? 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. The author has invented the following two words: “epistolographer” (s.9) 
and “dogmania” (s.12) which mean “letter writer” and “dog-madness.” What 
kind of person is connoted by the invented terms which the equivalents given 
above do not suggest? How does the idea of an “itch” for epistolography (s.2) 
intensify the connotation of “epistolography”? 

ii. Look up the exact meaning of the following terms: “prehensility” (s.35), 
“putative” (s.35), “collier” (s.57), “aplomb” (s.58), and “anomaly” (s.68). 

iu. A. With the help of your dictionary distinguish among “sagacity” (s.54), 
“intelligence” (s.54), and “instinct” (s.58). 

B. Does the author use any of the dictionary meanings of the word 
“sagacity”? Does he tell us what he means by the term? 

iv. What is the distinction the author is making between “perceive” and 
“conceive” (s.65)? Why do animals “perceive” but not “conceive” an object? 

SUBJECT MATTER AND THEME 

Both the subject matter and theme of this essay are stated in the title. The 
author is talking about animals and saying that they are stupid, which is the 
same as saying that they have no intelligence. 
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Understanding the Essay 

A. What does the author say prompted him to write this essay? Similar 
items are constantly appearing in our newspapers and magazines. Find some. 

B. What two fundamental points about animals does Knox emphasize in 
the essay to remind his readers of the unintelligence of animals? 

Like Chesterton's essay on “The Little Birds That Won't Sing,” this essay is 
satirical. The author wants to point up the essential nonsense of talking about 
the intelligence of animals. He reminds us that our common sense tells us that 
it is really ridiculous to talk about animals thinking or laughing or dreaming or 
doing any of the things that are specifically human. Beast fables and Walt 
Disney movies are always funny precisely because we recognize the incongruity 
of representing animals as thinking and talking. 

i. In the following sentences the author makes statements which call atten¬ 
tion to our instinctive recognition of the incongruity of thinking about animals 
as intelligent. Show how each statement makes us see the incongruity. 

The sentences: 4-5, 13-17, 23-24, 41-44. 

ii. A. One of the most artistic and effective instruments of good satire is 
irony. Irony is a tongue-in-cheek statement in which you say the exact opposite 
of what you mean. It is easy enough to detect irony in oral discourse because 
the tone of the voice can reveal the fact that the speaker means the opposite of 
what he is saying. To detect irony in the written word is more difficult and 
therefore a good test of intelligence. Context and the intention of the whole 
passage must tell you the real meaning of an ironic statement. Pick out all the 
ironic statements in ss.33-36, and explain what the author means by them. 

B. Besides irony of statement, there is such a thing as irony of situation , 
in which the actual situation is the opposite of what is demanded in the circum¬ 
stances. For example, it would be an ironic situation for a doctor accidentally 
to kill the patient whose life he is endeavoring to save. 

What is ironic (ss.30-32) in the situation of a philosopher concluding that it 
is a mistake to think and of a doctor becoming a Christian Scientist? 

hi. What method of paragraph development is employed in pars. 9 and 10? 


ST. THOMAS MORE 

by Barbara Ward 


1 ] In this troubled and angry world one of the great difficulties in 
approaching the saints is to be able to believe in their relevance. The 
title “saint” suggests the nun withdrawn in her cloister, the priest wholly 
dedicated to the service of God, the mystic, the ascetic—the works of 
Mary, not of Martha. The citizen of the twentieth century, struggling 
with income tax or the bill for his children's education, earning a living 
in the competitive world of law or commerce, or engulfed in the frus- 

“St. Thomas More** by Barbara Ward, from Saints for Now, ed. by Clare Boothe 
Luce, copyright, 1952, Sneed and Ward, Inc., New York, pp. 101-174. 
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trations of government service, pays, no doubt, his tribute of respect 
to the idea of holiness—he is less likely than his grandfather to dismiss 
lives wholly consecrated to God and to prayer as “escapism”—but there 
is no change in his conviction that the daily business of living in office 
and home is what “real life” is about. 

2 ] The most remarkable fact about St. Thomas More may therefore 
be the bare outline of his biography, which reads very like a modern 
entry in Who's Who. He was bom in the City of London of a family 
prominent in the law and city affairs—his father, Sir John More, was 
a judge on the Kings Bench. Thus his young son grew up with the law 
and the city in his bones. After reading classics at Oxford—in fact only 
Latin, Greek came later—he began his law studies at New Inn and 
Lincolns Inn, was called to the bar young but already with a great 
reputation for scholarship, and quickly built up a very large and profit¬ 
able practice as a result of immense knowledge and industry, equal speed 
and complete integrity. 

3 ] As a rising young lawyer, he soon came to the notice of the City 
Fathers and was chosen as one of the burgesses—or members of parlia¬ 
ment—for the City. In parliament, still a very young man—in fact, 
twenty-six—he made his mark at once, particularly in debates to reduce 
the Governments demands for fresh taxation. The City rewarded its 
able young burgess. At the age of thirty-two he was appointed Under- 
Sheriff, an office which made him the permanent legal officer to the 
Mayor and Corporation. 

4 ] Meanwhile, More had married a Miss Colt of Netherhall in Essex. 
Three daughters and a son were born to them, but Mrs. More died only 
five years after her marriage. More then married a widowed lady, Mrs. 
Alice Middleton, who survived him. 

5 ] The reputation which More had earned not only as a lawyer and a 
man of learning but also as an active politician in city affairs marked 
him out for further promotion. While still Under-Sheriff he was invited 
to take part in some difficult commercial negotiations with Britain's 
most important trading partner, the Netherlands, and it was during 
the months of discussion in Flanders that he found time to write his 
book Utopia , which at once became a best-seller throughout Europe. 
His contemporaries counted him, with Erasmus and Bud6 and Vives, 
the foremost scholar of his day. 

6] The trade mission also enhanced his reputation for public business. 
A year or so later, promotion came again in the shape of an invitation to 
join the government. He was appointed to the Council, on which he served 
for eleven years. During this period he acted as Under-Treasurer, as 
Speaker in Parliament, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and as 
High Steward of both Oxford and Cambridge Universities. At the same 
time his missions abroad continued, and he had the delicate and ungrate- 
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ful task of retrieving what could be retrieved for England at the Cambrai 
Peace Conference. This high career of service was crowned by his ap¬ 
pointment as Lord Chancellor—or as we might say now, Prime Minister. 

7 ] So far, the biography reads like a typical success story in twentieth- 
century political life—the usual beginnings in the law, the gaining of 
reputation in local politics, promotion to the national scene, ending 
with the highest political position in the land. Admittedly one has to 
turn to Mr. Winston Churchill himself to find some analogy with 
Mores combination of statesmanship and great literary gifts. Neverthe¬ 
less, this scholarship apart, his career is not untypical of the leading men 
of our own day. For the last years, however, we have to turn our eyes 
from modem London—or modern Washington—to post-war Budapest 
or Warsaw or Prague. 

8 ] Faced with the Government’s increasing claim to total power, 
More resigned his Chancellorship. For a year, he is allowed to live at 
peace in his own home. But the insistence on submission and on uni¬ 
formity of opinion seeks him out in retirement. He is told to seal with 
a public oath his complete acceptance of the “new order.” His refusal 
is followed first by fifteen months’ imprisonment without a trial, then by a 
mock-trial of complete illegality. The death sentence is passed and More 
is executed as a traitor to the state. 

9 ] The impression of modernity is surely remarkable. Yet once the 
dates are filled in, More slips back again into the mists of the past. 
Bom in 1478, we read, member of parliament in 1504, married in 1505, 
Under-Sheriff in 1510, called to Henry Vlll’s Council in 1518 and served 
there until 1529, Henry’s Lord Chancellor until 1532, executed by the 
same Henry in 1535. Back flows the unreality of historical picture- 
books—the gold chains and fur tippets, the rush-strewn floors and house¬ 
hold jesters—More had one, Henry Patenson, to whom he was greatly 
attached—the odd language: “deus bone, deus bone, man, will this gear 
never be left?”—the overwhelming authority of the King’s good grace, 
the pageant of chivalry and medieval magnificence of that Field of the 
Cloth of Gold which More himself attended. It is all very splendid and 
even moving, but it is infinitely remote. Looking at those men in their vel¬ 
vet caps and the women in their stiff Tudor snoods and wimples, we feel 
that the troubles which beset them, the issues they faced and the de¬ 
cisions on which they acted are as outworn as their headgear. Let us 
admit that Thomas More was a great man and a saint, but how can this 
be relevant now in times so different from his own? 

10 ] In fact, however, the startling thing about Thomas More’s career 
is the extent to which his life, both public and private, belongs as much 
to our times as to his. This is in part to say that the deepest experiences 
of mankind are timeless. More’s enchanting household at Chelsea belongs 
to every age in which men and women love each other and bring up their 
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children in peace, affection, and loving discipline. The fact that More 
gave his daughters the same education—in Greek, Latin, logic, philos¬ 
ophy, theology, mathematics and astronomy—as to his son surprised 
his contemporaries more than it would us. Nor need we suppose that 
More knew only the joys of loving companionship and gay goodness 
in his family circle. He felt all the anxieties of any modern head of the 
house, making both ends meet on an inadequate salary. Like many 
a man today who has gone from private to public affairs in London or 
Washington, More suffered a severe loss of income in giving up his 
private practice and City connexions and entering the King’s service. 
He writes from Flanders that he is hard put to it to keep two households 
in being at once. Later, on his resignation from the Chancellorship, he 
refused all financial aid save his pension, and hard times and fuel 
shortages came to Chelsea, where his wife and grown-up family had 
to gather in the evenings round a single fire of peat before retiring to 
their cold, unheated bedrooms. 

11 ] There was worse to come. We may wonder how many men in 
Eastern Europe today as they lie in Communist prisons are tormented 
most of all by the knowledge that they leave their families in desperate 
want and danger. More knew this quite “modem” agony and wrote to 
his daughter from the Tower that the “danger and great harm” in which 
his family were placed was “a deadly grief unto me and much more 
deadly than to hear of mine own death.” 

12 ] All this, both the joys and the sorrows, belongs to the ages, and 
we are not likely to be surprised at the continuity of deep and loyal 
family affections. The surprising fact is that it is in the sphere of public 
affairs, the very sphere in which we expect, our minds coloured by the 
romantic legends of the much-married Henry VIII, to find the greatest 
differences, that Mores experience and our own seem most strikingly 
to converge. In general terms, the sixteenth and the twentieth century 
can both bear the name “ages of transition.” The discovery of the New 
World then was as momentous as the mastery of the air today. The 
new learning of the Renaissance was as intoxicating as modem scientific 
advance. Men were as troubled in 1530 by the division of Christendom 
between Catholic and Protestant Christianity as they are now by its 
division between Christians of all communions and the militant force of 
Marxist atheism. Change, violence, division were in the air More 
breathed—as they are in the storms of our own day. 

13 ] The resemblance is more than a general one. In politics and in 
economics More wrestled with dangers that are still with us, either 
recrudescent or never really dead. Tudor government represented a 
violent break with the constitutional mind of the Middle Ages. To the 
burgesses of the City of London, to the lawyers who had grown up after 
Bracton, it was a commonplace that “the King is under God and the 
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law.” In other words, the monarchy, though immensely powerful, was 
a monarchy limited by law, by custom and by the established rights of 
nobles, clergy, and commons. Moreover, there was in the local state 
and in all Europe a plurality of power—the state representing Caesar 
and receiving the things that are Caesars while the Church represented 
God upon earth and maintained its own independent spiritual authority. 

14 ] The essence of Henry VIITs political revolution after 1529 was to 
destroy this double web of constitutionalism and divided power. lie 
concentrated all power, secular and spiritual, in his own hands; he 
overrode all traditional rights and safeguards and judicially murdered 
those who sought to keep his will within limits. In fact, he and his 
creature Thomas Cromwell were students of Machiavelli, who taught 
that a prince must not ask what he should do but what he can do. Henry 
accepted the counsel, and not until the English Civil War was fought 
a century later could the threat of arbitrary despotism be raised from 
English society. 

15 ] The Machiavellian dispensation prevailed, too, in foreign affairs. 
Far from pursuing the unity of Europe, threatened mortally in the early 
sixteenth century by the advance of the Turks, Henry and his first 
Chancellor, Wolsey, deliberately plunged England into a series of waste¬ 
ful and useless European wars. The attacks on France were in part 
launched in support of the Papacy, which under the worst of Popes— 
the dissolute Alexander and the warlike Julius—was risking the loss of 
spiritual power by appearing more and more in the guise of a mere 
secular Italian principality. But personal ambitions—Henry 1 s desire to 
rule in France and Wolsey s desire to be Pope—played their part in a 
policy which tore up the garment of European unity and ruined England 
in the process. Such was the political background to Mores public 
life—the struggle against totalitarian power within the state and against 
the pursuit of nationalist ambitions of aggrandisement abroad. 

16 ] He had to face as lawless a revolution in economics. In the Middle 
Ages, men’s love of wealth and acquisitiveness had been to some extent 
checked by the ideal of voluntary poverty, by the traditional rights of 
the peasants to common lands and open field, by the extent of monastic 
wealth used in part on hospitals and charity, and by an infinite number 
of bequests and charities to schools and hospitals administered by the 
Church—such, for instance, were the four great hospitals of London. 
If, however, the prince—Henry VIII—might now do what he could and 
not what he should, the existence of so much wealth was tempting 
indeed, and there were men behind Henry very ready to share in the 
temptation and the plunder. Abuses in the Church provided the excuse, 
but the real aim was private acquisition. The peasants’ lands and the 
Church’s charities vanished together into the greedy hands of Henry 
and his followers in the violent, unrestrained beginnings of modern 
capitalism. 
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17 ] All these revolutions—in despotic government, in international 
lawlessness and in economic upheaval—came to a head in the years of 
Mores Chancellorship, and it is the measure of his greatness that he 
alone, with one saintly bishop, of all the leading men of the time, saw 
the drift of these revolutions and was prepared to die rather than to 
conform to them. 

18 ] We need not suppose that their meaning was easy to discern. 
Like most great upheavals, they came masked in a mass of irrelevances 
and cross purposes. On the face of it, More died for refusing to accept 
Henrys divorce from Katherine of Aragon and remarriage with Anne 
Boleyn and also for rejecting Henry's claim to supremacy of the Church 
in England. The argument turned on the Papacy, since the Pope would 
not declare Henry’s first marriage null and void and since the Pope, 
not the King, was in More's eyes the spiritual head of the English 
church. 

19 ] Yet the Papacy was making itself a dubious enough force in 
More's day. He had resisted for twenty years Henry’s addiction to 
European war in the wake of warlike Popes, seeking to preserve their 
papal states. Why should he now defend the Papacy when he had actually 
warned Henry against its secular policies only a few years before? 

20 ] The same ambiguity hung over Henry’s economic “reforms." They 
were done in the name of abuses in the administration of the Church 
charities—abuses which More admitted and himself denounced. Here 
was a maze of good and evil intermingled. Certainly it bemused most 
other English minds. 

21 ] The supreme value of More's resistance was his perception of 
principle under the tangle of politics and conflicting interests. He saw 
that the King in claiming his divorce was putting the will of the prince 
above the moral law. If there, why not elsewhere? The shadow of future 
totalitarianism lay over this return to despotism. More saw, too, that 
Henry in breaking the spiritual link with Rome was undermining West¬ 
ern unity—with the Turks at the gate—just as the Popes, by their wars, 
had earlier risked the same calamity. He foresaw the result. The in¬ 
transigence of the King and the bellicosity of the Popes would destroy 
all trace of European unity and hasten the coming of the lawless, selfish 
sovereignty of the new nation-state. 

22 ] Equally, More could see through the cynicism of an economic 
revolution which, in the name of reforming abuses, was grabbing the 
poor man’s patrimony. He saw “a conspiracy of rich men procuring their 
own commodities under the name and title of the Commonwealth," 
while destitution spread and labourers were turned from home and land 
“whom no man will set to work, though they never so willingly offer 
themselves thereto.” 

23 ] We must be honest and admit that these evils—of despotism, 
of international lawlessness, of economic injustice—are with us to this 
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day. They appear now in the aggravated threat of totalitarianism—in 
the Communist claim to total conformity, in the cynical opportunism 
and ruthless self-interest of Soviet foreign policy, even in the deceit 
of “Soviet full employment” which masks the millions labouring in 
Arctic slave camps. 

24 ] Nor can we forget our own part in the totalitarian development 
In the West, we have kept faith with constitutionalism and with the 
division of power. More, today, would applaud our rule of law and 
the parliamentary institutions for which, as Speaker in 1523, he was 
the first to demand complete freedom of speech. But arrogant national 
interest wrecked Europe again and again before Bolshevism was heard of, 
and even today, the Western powers have yet to find ways of creating 
lasting unity before the threat from the East. 

25 ] In economic life, too, Western industrial capitalism for a time 
was fully as ruthless as its Tudor origins, and too many of the poor and 
workless—whom More in his day longed to help and employ—turned 
to Communism in default of Western aid. Even now, in spite of many 
generous reforms, we still fall far short of the corporate and neighbourly 
responsibility which More looked for, with the common work and 
property of the monastery as his ideal. 

26 ] In the development of ideas, four centuries is only a little space. 
Today, facing Soviet totalitarianism, seeking for a unity that still eludes 
us, compassed about with problems of economic justice—we in the 
West stand at the end of a revolution at whose terrifying beginnings 
More assisted. The issues have not changed, but we with all our hind¬ 
sight still lack his prophetic clarity. 

27 ] Will anyone now maintain that St. Thomas More has no relevance 
to our day? He lived in the middle of secular affairs—a lawyer like 
numbers of our own contemporaries, like them going first into Parlia¬ 
ment—or Congress—and like them rising higher and higher in public 
life until the greatest issues of foreign and domestic policy are in his 
hands. And these issues are our issues, the issues of liberty and the rule 
of the law, the issue of totalitarianism, of unity and honesty in foreign 
policy, of justice and brotherhood in economic life. It is hard to picture 
a man more fully contemporary with ourselves or a man whose life 
and death are more relevant to our own struggles. 

28 ] But, the critic will say, what has all this to do with sanctity? 
You have spoken of the layman, the father of a family, lawyer, states¬ 
man, martyr for liberty, prophetic interpreter of the modem age. But 
has all this any bearing on the fact that he is called a saint? You have 
shown him immersed in secular affairs and deciding great secular issues. 
You have not shown that his sanctity was relevant to either. 

29 ] In fact, More made the stand he did because he was the man he 
was. We have always to remember that in his protest against arbitrary 
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power and the abrogation of the moral law he was almost alone. There 
were many men of equal learning and brilliance to face the issues raised 
by Henrys despotism. We cannot understand the difference between 
Mores clearsightedness and their lack of ability—or of desire—to 
understand the principles at stake unless we know what manner of man 
he was and what were the sources of his insight and his strength. 

30 ] He was, first of all, a character of complete integrity. Even at his 
trial when no effort was spared in the attempt to defame him, nothing 
could be found in his record, as lawyer and statesman, save absolute 
honesty, endless generosity, and complete discretion. In such matters the 
popular legend left behind by a man usually does not err. In his be¬ 
loved city of London, a century of anti-Catholic propaganda could not 
wipe out the people's memory of More as a just, great, and merciful 
judge. In the fragment of the Elizabethan play Sir Thomas More of which 
Shakespeare is part author, we see him as London saw him—“the best 
friend that the poor e'er had." 

31 ] Londoners were shrewd in their tradition. If one thing more 
than another distinguishes More, it is his capacity for friendship and 
affection. We have seen him already, the devoted father of a brilliant 
family, with sons- and daughters-in-law who love him with filial warmth 
and indeed follow him—one to death, many to prison, all in exile. But 
this inner family circle had around it a group of friends which included 
the finest minds in Europe. For Erasmus, after a friendship of thirty-six 
years, it seemed that “in More's death, I.... have died myself; we had but 
one soul between us." Vives, another great humanist, was his guest at 
Chelsea. The great Holbein found his first patron in More. Nor was 
Mores love only for the talented and the notable. He was indeed “the 
best friend the poor e'er had.” As a young lawyer, he handled all poor 
men's suits for nothing, and it was in the Court of Requests—the poor 
man's court—that he gladly served when he first joined the King's 
Council. Love for the poor stirred him to bitter anxiety over the fate 
of the labourers turned from their home and lands, a change which 
others were welcoming in the name of progress. We know that in his 
own house, the poor of the neighbourhood were regularly feasted, and 
Margaret, his daughter, had special charge of the almshouse he had 
built. And we have a letter from More to his wife, Dame Alice, after 
a fire had destroyed one of their bams, telling her to pay full compensa¬ 
tion to anyone who might have suffered as a result, “for as I should not 
leave myself a spoon, there shall no poor neighbour of mine bear no 
loss by any chance happened in my house." 

32 ] Integrity, affection, friendship, intense personal love for the poor— 
these are great qualities, yet other men had them in Kl ore’s day and 
still they did not see the issues clear. These admirable natural virtues 
take us no further than the outworks of More's character. Whatever it was 
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that gave him his keener vision and his deeper understanding must lie 
beyond. 

33 ] One of the great difficulties in finding ones way to the inner 
citadel of a mans being is that, if we already know his life, we assume 
that it was quite inevitable that it would always have developed in just 
such a way. It is as well with More to realize that quite the opposite 
is the truth. If there is inevitability in human affairs, then inevitably 
More should have ended not on the scaffold but as Duke of Chelsea, 
and no doubt Grand Old Man of the Elizabethan settlement. 

34 ] He was born to be spoilt. He had all the gifts most likely to 
commend him to a vivid, intellectual, pleasure-loving Court. He had a 
legendary wit, he was extremely attractive in appearance—indeed, in 
his youth young women had thrown themselves at his head, llis learn¬ 
ing was unequalled, and he had in addition the warm, loving personality 
which drew all to him. Moreover, he was not rich. He had his way to 
make in the world. Can one picture any combination of circumstances 
more likely to catch a young man by the throat with ambition and lead 
him into the scramble for wealth and honour which a vast majority 
of his fellow courtiers were pursuing successfully all round him? 

35 ] We know that the King’s good yet terrible Grace, Henry, con¬ 
ceived the warmest love for More. For weeks on end he would detain his 
friend at Greenwich to keep him company after the royal supper. Henry 
would delight in arriving unexpectedly at Chelsea, and one evening 
he walked for an hour beside More with his royal arm around his 
friends neck. 

36 ] Yet after this touching proof of royal favour More remarked 
to his son-in-law: “Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I have no cause 
to be proud thereof, for, if my head would win him a castle in France, 
it should not fail to go.” And we have Erasmus’s evidence that More 
struggled as strongly to keep away from Court as most men to go there. 

37 ] He was not spoilt—in the most spoiling of ages. He was not ambi¬ 
tious—in a most striving and ambitious time. He could still distinguish 
between the King’s will and the moral law—when most courtiers had 
forgotten the distinction. Why? 

38 ] There is no secret about it. More was from his first youth a man 
of prayer. While he studied at Lincoln’s Inn he lived a life of com¬ 
plete austerity with the Carthusians, working and praying nineteen hours 
a day and sleeping on a board with a log for a pillow. Even when he 
found his vocation in marriage, the prayer and the austerity continued. 
He rose at two in the morning and worked and prayed until seven. 
He wore a hair-shirt all his life and took the discipline. Should we think 
this a commonplace of those rougher days? On the contrary, his wife 
was so horrified that she tried to have the hair-shirt banned by his con¬ 
fessor, and his merry little daughter-in-law, seeing a corner of the shirt 
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sticking out as he sat at dinner without his ruff, had an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. To live in such austerity was as unusual at Henrys 
luxurious court as it would be today. 

39 ] Here, then, is the source of More's discernment. Ambition, the 
grab for wealth and power, meant nothing to a man whose life was 
steeped in prayer and austerity and whose ideal remained—as we see 
in Utopia —the simplicity and common life of the Franciscans or the 
Carthusians. As he said to his children: “We may not look at our pleasure 
to go to Heaven in feather beds.” Not all the power and glory Henry 
could offer—and he offered much—corrupted a man who looked to follow 
his Master in the way of suffering. “To aim at honour in this world,” 
said More grimly, “is to set a coat of arms on a prison gate.” 

40 ] So it was with his death. Once again we have to think away our 
idea of his martyrdom as inevitable. More knew what he believed to 
be his weakness—there was never a more humble soul. He saw good 
and learned clerics like Dr. Wilson and Bishop Tunstall hesitate before 
the final threat of death. He feared to the end that, confronted with 
torture or the traitors death of disembowelling, he might falter. So, in 
his prison, he turned to the contemplation of One who, faced with agony 
and death, sweated blood and prayed that the Cup might pass. In his 
Treatise on the Passion, More wrote: “He that is strong-hearted may find 
a thousand glorious valiant martyrs whose example he may right joyously 
follow. But thou now, O timorous and weak, silly sheep, think it suffi¬ 
cient for thee only to walk after Me which am thy Shepherd and Gover¬ 
nor and so mistrust thyself and put thy trust in Me.” 

41 ] Here is the inner citadel of St. Thomas More. Throughout a life 
set in the hubbub of law and public service, among the temptations 
of courts and princes, surrounded by men straining after new honours 
and new wealth, he walked with God, and to all his earthly occupations 
brought the vision and insight of eternal things. He is timeless because 
he lived timelessly in his prayer. He served the moral law, and the inter¬ 
ests of peace and unity and love and compassion because he lived these 
things all the day in his soul. And because his whole life was centered on 
God, he could distinguish the things of God from the things of Caesar 
and could die at last on the scaffold, 

“the Kings good servant, but Gods first.” 


EXERCISES 

i. With the help of your dictionary identify the following Renaissance fig¬ 
ures mentioned in the course of the essay: Machiavelli, Wolsey, Vives, Bud£, 
Erasmus, and Holbein. 

n. State the two central ideas, about Thomas More which are developed in 
this essay. 
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in. Make a list of the ways in which Thomas More’s life is shown to be 
relevant to our day. 

iv. What relevance did More’s sanctity have to his achievement as a man 
in his family and as a public figure in the political world? On what was his 
sanctity grounded? 

v. Read William Roper’s short life of Thomas More and Cavendish’s sketch 
of Cardinal Wolsey and then write a brief biographical essay in which you 
contrast the two men. Be sure to concentrate on some specific points of con¬ 
trast and select only the material that is relevant to the points you are devel¬ 
oping in your essay. 


MARIAN ANDERSON 

Anonymous 

1 ] 1 At Salzburg, backdroppcd by magical mountains, where Austria’s 
great musical festivals were held before the war, and where he first 
heard Marian Anderson sing, Arturo Toscanini cried: “Yours is a voice 
such as one hears once in a hundred years.” 

2 ] 2 Toscanini was hailing a great artist, but that voice was more than 
a magnificent personal talent. 8 It was the religious voice of a whole 
religious people—probably the most God-obsessed (and man-despised) 
people since the ancient Hebrews. 

3 ] 4 White Americans had withheld from Negro Americans practically 
everything but God. 0 In return the Negroes had enriched American 
culture with an incomparable religious poetry and music, and its only 
truly great religious art—the spiritual. 

4 ] 0 This religious and esthetic achievement of Negro Americans has 
found profound expression in Marian Anderson. 7 She is not only the 
world’s greatest contralto and one of the very great voices of all time, she 
is also a dedicated character, devoutly simple, calm, religious. 8 Manifest 
in the tranquil architecture of her face is her constant submission to the 
“Spirit, that dost prefer before all temples the upright heart and pure.” 

5 ] 0 Thanks to the ostracism into which they are bom, Negro Americans 
live very deeply to themselves. 10 They look out upon, and shrewdly 
observe, the life around them, are rarely observed by it. 11 They are not 
evasive about their lives; many are simply incapable of discussing them. 

6 ] 12 The known facts about Marian Anderson’s personal life are few. 
18 She was bom (in Philadelphia) some 40 years ago (she will not tell her 
age). 14 Her mother had been a schoolteacher in Virginia. 15 Her father 
was a coal and ice dealer. 16 There were two younger sisters. 

Time (December 30, 1946), pp. 59-60. Courtesy of Time. Copyright, Time, Inc., 
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7 ] 17 When she was twelve, her father died. 18 To keep the home to¬ 
gether, Mrs. Anderson went to work. 10 Miss Anderson says that the 
happiest moment of her life came the day that she was able to tell her 
mother to stop working. 20 Later she bought her mother a two-story brick 
house on Philadelphia's South Martin Street. 21 She bought the house next 
door for one of her sisters. 

8 ] 22 Miss Anderson's childhood seems to have been as untroubled as 
is possible to Negro Americans. 23 In part, this was due to the circum¬ 
stances of her birth, family, and natural gift. 24 In part, it was due to the 
calm with which she surmounts all unpleasantness. 25 If there were 
shadows, she never mentions them. 20 Perhaps the most characteristic fact 
about her childhood is that Marian disliked bright colors and gay dresses 
as much as her sisters loved them. 

9 ] 27 Shortly after her father’s death, Marian Anderson was "con¬ 
verted.” 28 Her mother is a Methodist. 29 But Marian was converted in her 
father's Union Baptist Church, largely because the late Rev. Wesley G. 
Parks was deeply interested in music, loved his choirs, and encouraged 
any outstanding singer in them. 30 At 13, Marian was singing in the 
church's adult choir. 31 She took home the scores, and sang all the parts 
(soprano, alto, tenor, bass) over and over to her family until she had 
learned them. 32 Since work is also a religion to her. Miss Anderson con¬ 
siders tais one of the most important experiences of her life. 33 She could 
then sing high C like a soprano. 

10 ] 34 At 15, she took her first formal music lesson. 35 At 16, she gave 
her first important concert, at a Negro school in Atlanta. 86 From then 
on, her life almost ceases to be personal. 37 It is an individual achievement, 
but, as with every Negro, it is inseparable from the general achievement 
of her people. 38 It was the congregation of the Union Baptist Church 
that gave Miss Anderson her start. 39 Then a group of interested music 
lovers gave a concert at her church, collected about $500 to pay for 
training her voice under the late Philadelphia singing teacher, Giuseppe 
Boghetti. 

11] 40 In 1924, she won the New York Stadium contest (prize: the 
right to appear with the New York Symphony Orchestra). 41 In 1930, 
she decided that she must study in Germany. 42 When she had perfected 
her lieder, songs by Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, she gave her first concert on 
the Continent. 43 It cost her $500 (the Germans explained that it was 
customary for Americans to pay for their own concerts). 44 She never paid 
again. 

12 ] 48 Applause followed her through Norway and Sweden. 46 In Fin¬ 
land, Composer Jean Sibelius offered her coffee, but after hearing her 
sing, cried: “Champagne!” 47 In Paris, her first house* was “papered." 
48 From her second concert, enthusiasts were turned away in droves. 
48 She swept through South America. 
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13 ] 00 In the United States the ovation continued. 51 Only one notably 
ugly incident marred her triumph. 62 In Washington, the management of 
Constitution Hall, owned by the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
announced that it would be unable to lease the hall on the date which 
Sol Hurok, Miss Anderson’s manager, had asked for. 83 The refusal re¬ 
sulted in Eleanor Roosevelt’s resignation from the D.A.R. and an enor¬ 
mous ground swell of sympathy for Miss Anderson and her people. 54 Miss 
Anderson, who has carefully kept herself and her art from being used for 
political purposes, said nothing. 

14 ] 88 But Washington heard her. 80 She sang, first in the open air in 
front of the Lincoln Memorial. 87 Later the D.A.R. leased her Constitution 
Hall, and she sang to a brilliant white and Negro audience. 88 She had 
insisted only that there should be no segregation in the seating. 59 Nobody 
knows the trouble that an incident like this one causes to a spirit like 
Marian Anderson’s. <M) No doubt such things are in her mind when she 
says, with typical understatement: “Religion, the treasure of religion 
helps one, I think, to face the difficulties one sometimes meets.” 

15 ] 61 For this greatly gifted American, pouring out the riches of her 
art to houses that are sold out weeks in advance, could not for a long time 
travel about her country like her fellow citizens. 62 She has given concerts 
in the South, where her voice is greatly admired (and where she avoids 
Jim Crow by traveling in drawing rooms on night trains). 03 Even in the 
North, she could not until fairly recently stay at most good hotels. 04 In 
the South, she must still stay with friends. 08 In New York City, she used 
to leave a frantically applauding audience to sleep at the Harlem Y.W.C.A. 
06 Then Manhattan’s Hotel Algonquin, longtime rendezvous of United 
States literati, received her. 07 Now most other Northern hotels have also 
opened their doors. .. . 

16 ] 08 In 1943, Miss Anderson married Orpheus Fisher, an architect 
who works in Danbury, Connecticut. 69 Now they live, not far from 
Danbury, on a beautiful, 105-acre farm, “Marianna.” 70 Inside, the hand¬ 
some, white frame, hillside house has been remodeled by Architect 
Fisher. 71 He also designed the big, good-looking studio in which Miss 
Anderson practices. 

17 ] 72 When not on tour or practicing, Miss Anderson dabbles in 
farming. 78 She sells Grade-A vegetables to the local market, regrets that 
Marianna, like many farms run by hired help, costs more than it brings in. 
74 And there are other problems in the agrarian life. 78 This year, Miss 
Anderson was much puzzled when the big (but unbred) daughter of her 
registered Guernsey cow did not give milk. 70 “Heifers have to be fresh¬ 
ened before you can milk them,” she explains with some astonishment. 
77 “Did you know that?” 

18 ] 78 The question measures the very real distance she has traveled 
from the peasant roots of her people. 79 But, as she has traveled, she has 
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taken to new heights the best that Negro Americans are. 80 For the Deep 
River of her life and theirs runs in the same religious channel. 81 In her 
life, as in the spiritual, the Big Wheel moves by faith. 82 With a natural¬ 
ness impossible to most people, she says: “I do a good deal of praying.” 

19 ] 83 For to her, her voice is directly a gift from God, her singing a 
religious experience. 84 This is true of all her singing (she is preeminently 
a singer of classical music). 8r ‘ It is especially true of her singing of Negro 
spirituals. 86 She does not sing many, and only those which she feels are 
suited to her voice or which, like Crucifixion, her favorite, move her 
deeply. 

20 ] 87 There are lovers of spirituals who do not care for the highly 
arranged versions that Miss Anderson sings, or the finished artistry with 
which she sings them. 88 But if something has been lost in freshness and 
authentically, much has been gained by the assimilation of these great re¬ 
ligious songs to the body of great music. 89 For they are the soul of the 
Negro people, and she has taken that soul as far as art can take it. 

21 ] 90 As the thousands who have heard her can testify, Miss Ander¬ 
son's singing of spirituals is unforgettable. 01 She stands simply, but with 
impressive presence, beside the piano. 02 She closes her eyes (she always 
sings with her eyes closed). 93 Her voice pours out, soft, vast, enveloping: 

They crucified my Lord, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word; 

They crucified my Lord, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word; 

Not a word, not a word, not a word. 

They pierced Him in the side, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word; 

They pierced Him in the side. 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word; 

Not a word, not a word, not a word. 

He bowed His head an' died, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word; 

He bowed His head an’ died, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word; 

Not a word, not a word, not a word. 

22 ] 04 Audiences who have heard Miss Anderson sing Crucifixion have 
sometimes been too awed to applaud. 0B They have sensed that they are 
participants in an act of creation—the moment at which religion informs 
art, and makes it greater than itself. ... 

23 ] 06 Professional musicians and musicologists are still locked in hot 
debate about the musical origins of the spirituals and the manner of their 
creation. 97 One simple fact is clear—they were created in direct answer 
to the Psalmists question: How shall we sing the Lords song in a strange 
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land? 98 For the land in which the slaves found themselves was strange 
beyond the fact that it was foreign. 99 It was a nocturnal land of vast, 
shadowy pine woods, vast fields of cotton whose endless rows converged 
sometimes on a solitary cabin, vast swamps reptilian and furtive—land 
alive with all the elements of lonely beauty, except compassion. 100 In this 
deep night of land and man, the singers saw visions; grief, like a tuning 
fork, gave the tone, and the Sorrow Songs were uttered. 

24 ] 101 Perhaps, in little unpainted churches or in turpentine clearings, 
the preacher, who soon became the pastor and social leader of his 
wretched people, gave the lead: 

Way over yonder in the harvest fiel*— 

102 The flock caught the vision too: 

Way up in the middle of the air. 

The angel shovin’ at the chariot wheel, 

Way up in the middle of the air, 

O, yes, Ezekiel saw the wheel. 

Way up in the middle of the air, 

Ezekiel saw the wheel, 

Up in the middle of the air. 

The Big Wheel moved by faith, 

The Little Wheel moved by the grace of God, 

A wheel in a wheel. 

Up in the middle of the air. 

25 ] 103 It was a theological image splendid beyond any ever conceived 
on this continent. 104 For a great wind of the spirit soughed through the 
night of slavery and, as in Ezekiel’s vision, on the field of dead hope the 
dry bones stirred with life. 

26 ] 105 They kept stirring as, through the dismal years, the great hymnal 
testimonies moaned forth. 106 Sometimes they were lyric visions of 
deliverance: 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Cornin’ for to carry me home; 

I look’d over Jordan, 

And what did I see, 

Cornin’ for to carry me home, 

A band of angels cornin’ after me, 

Cornin’ for to carry me home. 

27 ] 107 Sometimes they were statements of bottomless sorrow: 

Nobody knows de trouble I’ve seen, 

Nobody knows but Jesus. . . . 

28 ] 108 Always they were ringing assertions of faith: 

I got a home in dat Rock, don’t you see? 

I got a home in dat Rock, don’t you see? 
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Thought I heard my Saviour cry, 

You got a home in dat Rock, don’t you see? 

29 ] 109 The magnificat of their music has sometimes obscured the 
poetry of the spirituals. 110 There are few religious poems of any people 
than can equal this one: 

I know moon-rise, I know star-rise, 

I lay dis body down. 

I walk in de moonlight, I walk in de starlight, 

To lay dis body, heah, down. . . . 

I lie in de grave an’ stretch out my arms, 

I lay dis body, heah, down. 

I go to judgment in de evenin’ of dc day, 

When I lay dis body down. 

30 ] 111 The problem of the white American and the Negro American 
has rarely been more simply evoked than in those last lines. lta The prob¬ 
lem could be explained (and must in part be solved) in political, social, 
and economic terms. 31:1 But it is deeper than that, and so must its eventual 
solution be. 

31 ] 114 Well might all Americans ponder upon the fact that it is, like 
all the great problems of mankind, at bottom a religious problem, and that 
the religious solution must be made before any other solutions could be 
effective. llr * It will, in fact, never be solved exclusively in human terms. 


EXERCISES 

i. A biographical essay, to have interest and unity, must be more than a 
mere catalogue of important events in a person’s life. It must be fashioned from 
carefully selected details which will highlight some significant feature of the 
subject’s life. 

A. What is the significant feature of Marian Anderson’s life which is 
highlighted in this essay? Is it merely her marvelous voice or something else? 
What sentences in pars. 1-5 express this significant feature of her life? 

B. The selected catalogue of events from Miss Anderson’s life appears in 
pars. 6-17. List the events that were chosen to emphasize the feature of her life 
which is the focal point of the essay. 

C. Is the discussion of negro spirituals in pars. 18-29 a tangent, or is it 
related to the main point of the essay? What relation have pars. 29 and 30 to 
the main point emphasized in Miss Anderson’s life? 

u. Like the old epics and many modem movies, biographies, and even very 
short biographical essays, often begin in medias res. They plunge into the heart 
of the subject’s career and then flash back over the previous events of their sub¬ 
ject’s life. That is the technique followed in this biographical essay. Why is the 
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event with which it begins well chosen to focus our attention in a concrete 
fashion on the significant point of the whole essay? 

SUGGESTION FOR WRITING 

Select some interesting full-length biography, read it, decide on some sig¬ 
nificant point of focus in the person’s life for a brief biographical sketch, and 
then write an essay following the general pattern of this essay on Marian Ander¬ 
son. Be sure that the biographical details selected really highlight the feature 
of your subject’s life upon which you are focusing your sketch. 
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THE SEEING EYE 

by John Ruskin 


1 It is a strange thing how little in general people know about the sky. 
2 It is the part of creation in which nature has done more for the sake of 
pleasing man, more for the sole and evident purpose of talking to him and 
teaching him, than in any other part of her works, and it is just the part in 
which we least attend her. 3 There are not many of her other works in 
which some more material or essential purpose than the mere pleasing of 
man is not answered by every part of their organization; but every essen¬ 
tial purpose of the sky might, as far as we know, be answered if once in 
three days, or thereabouts, a great ugly, black raincloud were brought up 
over the blue, and everything well watered, and so all left blue again till 
next time, with perhaps a film of morning and evening mist for dew. 4 And 
instead of this there is not a moment of any day of our lives when nature 
is not producing scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after glory, 
and working still upon such exquisite and constant principles of the most 
perfect beauty that it is quite certain it is all done for us and intended for 
our perpetual pleasure. B And every man, wherever placed, however far 
from other sources of interest or beauty, has this doing for him constantly. 
6 The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and known but by few; it is 
not intended that man should live always in the midst of them; he injures 
them by his presence; he ceases to feel them if he be always with them; 
but the sky is for all; bright as it is, it is not 

Too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

From “Modem Painters,” Complete Works (New York: John Lovell, n.d.), I, 277- 


811 
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it is fitted in all its functions for the perpetual comfort and exalting of the 
heart, for soothing it and purifying it from dross and dust. 7 Sometimes 
gentle, sometimes capricious, sometimes awful, never the same for two 
minutes together, almost human in its passions, almost spiritual in its 
tenderness almost divine in its infinity, its appeal to what is immortal in us 
is as distinct as its ministry of chastisement or blessing to what is mortal 
is essential. 8 And yet we never attend to it, we never make it a subject 
of thought, but as it has to do with our animal sensations: we look upon 
all by which it speaks to us more clearly than to brutes, upon all which 
bears witness to the intention of the Supreme that we are to receive more 
from the covering vault than the light and the dew which we share with 
the weed and the worm, only as a succession of meaningless and monoto¬ 
nous accident, too common and too vain to be worth a moment of watch¬ 
fulness or a glance of admiration. ft If in our moments of utter idleness and 
insipidity we turn to the sky as a last resource, which of its phenomena 
do we speak of? 10 One says it has been wet; and another, it has been 
windy; and another, it has been warm. 11 Who, among the whole chatter¬ 
ing crowd, can tell me of the forms and the precipices of the chain of 
tall white mountains that girded the horizon at noon yesterday? 12 Who 
saw the narrow sunbeam that came out of the south and smote upon their 
summits until they melted and mouldered away in a dust of blue rain? 
13 Who saw the dance of the dead clouds when the sunlight left them last- 
night and the west wind blew them before it like withered leaves? 14 All 
has passed, unregretted as unseen; or if the apathy be ever shaken off, 
even for an instant, it is only by what is gross or what is extraordinary; 
and yet it is not in the broad and fierce manifestations of the elemental 
energies, not in the clash of the hail nor the drift of the whirlwind, that 
the highest characters of the sublime are developed. 1S God is not in the 
earthquake nor in the fire, but in the still, small voice. 18 They are but the 
blunt and low faculties of our nature which can only be addressed through 
lampblack and lightning. 17 It is in quiet and subdued passages of un¬ 
obtrusive majesty, the deep and the calm and the perpetual; that which 
must be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is understood; things which 
the angels work out for us daily and yet vary eternally, which are to be 
found always yet each found but once; it is through these that the lesson 
of devotion is chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty given. 18 These 
are what the artist of highest aim must study; it is these, by the com¬ 
bination of which his ideal is to be created; these of which so little notice 
is ordinarily taken by common observers that I fully believe, little as peo¬ 
ple in general are concerned with art, more of their ideas of sky are 
derived from pictures than from reality, and that if we could examine the 
conception formed in the minds of most educated persons when we talk 
of clouds, it would frequently be found composed of fragments of blue 
and white reminiscences of the old masters. 
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AN EXERCISE IN 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS 

I. THE FUNDAMENTAL MEANING OF THE PASSAGE 

This answers the question: What is said? 

A. The first step in a good analysis is to try to determine what in general 
the author says in the entire passage. What is the main point Ruskin is trying to 
make in this entire selection? State it briefly in one sentence. Where does Ruskin 
come closest to expressing this main point himself? 

B. How is the discussion of the sky related to this central point of the 
passage? 

C. To satisfy yourself on what is said in any given passage you must have 
some idea of its organization. This passage is all written in one paragraph, but 
there are six definite phases in the development of the central topic which 
might form the basis for a division of the selection into six separate paragraphs. 
If it were so divided, what would be the topic sentences of these separate para¬ 
graphs? 

D. In order to be certain that you have the correct fundamental meaning 
of a passage you must be sure that you understand the denotation of all the 
words in the passage and the connotation of the most important ones. What is 
the exact meaning of the following words in this passage: 

(1) “capricious” (s.7) (2) “insipidity” (s.9) (3) “phenomena” (s.9) 

(4) “apathy” (s.I4) (5) “gross” (s.14) (6) “sublime” (s.14) 

(7) “lampblack” (s.16) (8) “unobtrusive” (s.I7) 

What meaning is communicated to the reader by the connotation of the fol¬ 
lowing phrases: 

(1) “ugly, black rain-cloud” (s.3) (2) “light and dew” (s.8) 

(3) “weed and worm” (s.8) (4) “clash of the hail” (s.14) 

(5) “drift of the whirlwind” (s.14) (6) “lampblack and lightning” (s.16) 

To emphasize how much meaning is communicated by the connotation of the 

preceding phrases, substitute other words that would express the same funda¬ 
mental idea but with less connotation. For example, instead of “weed and worm” 
the author might have said with far less fullness of meaning, “plants and ani¬ 
mals.” What meaning does “weed and worm” communicate that “plants and 
animals” would not? 

II. THE TONE OF THE PASSAGE OR ATTITUDE OF THE WRITER TOWARD HIS AUDIENCE 

This answers the questions: For whom is the passage written? What is the 
authors attitude toward his audience? 

A. Another question that must be settled in the proper analysis of a passage 
is the audience for whom it was written. This should be determined largely by 
the internal evidence of the vocabulary , sentence structure, figures of speech , 
and allusions . 

Try to determine the group or groups of people in nineteenth-century England 
for whom you think Ruskin was writing this passage. Was it the leisured middle 
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class, or the laborers in factory towns, or both? Cite specific evidence for your 
conclusions from the vocabulary, allusions , and the like, of the passage itself. 

B. Once you have decided for whom the author was writing this passage, 
try to determine (again from the evidence of specific words and phrases) what 
his attitude toward his audience is. Is he critical of it, sympathetic with it, and 
soon? 

III. THE FEELING OF THE PASSAGE OR ATTITUDE OF THE AUTHOR 
TOWARD HIS SUBJECT MATTER 

(Note: Tone is sometimes used to cover the attitude of an author towards 
both his audience and his subject matter. I. A. Richards employs the distinction 
between tone and feeling that we are using here.) 

This answers the question: How does the author feel toward his subject 
matter? 

In the first step of your analysis you have determined the general subject 
matter of the passage. Here you are to attempt to settle what the personal atti¬ 
tude (feeling) of the author toward his subject matter is and what attitude he 
wishes his audience to take toward it. These are largely determined by studying 
the connotations (pleasant or unpleasant) of individual words and figures that 
the author associates with his subject. Because connotation creates values (good 
or bad), a predominance of pleasant connotations associated with an author’s 
subject matter would indicate that he likes it and wants his audience to like it, 
whereas a predominance of unpleasant associations would indicate the exact 
opposite. 

With this in mind study the connotation of important words in this passage 
sentence by sentence, and on the basis of the evidence you gather in this way, 
state what you think the feeling of the author is toward his subject matter. 

IV. THE INTENTION OR THE PURPOSE OF THE AUTHOR IN WRITING 

This answers the question: Why did the author write? 

In artistic prose writing, there are various general puqxises that may govern 
a writer: he may wish to communicate an idea clearly and effectively , and then 
he writes literary exposition; he may wish to persuade an audience to accept his 
views or feelings about a certain topic, and then he writes rhetorical or oratorical 
prose; or he may wish to communicate a full human experience (involving intel¬ 
lect, senses, and emotions), and then he writes imaginative description. It is 
important to decide which of these general purposes is guiding a writer when 
we are analyzing any concrete specimen of his writing, because, as he has one 
purpose or the other in mind, he will employ the techniques of the literary 
artist quite differently. If the clarification of an idea in expository prose is his 
purpose, he will use concrete words , words rich in connotation , and figures of 
speech only in so far as they really clarify his idea (any further use of them in 
expository prose is apt to be distracting and inartistic). If persuading an audi¬ 
ence to accept his ideas and attitudes is his purpose, he will use these same 
devices (especially connotation) and others to bring his audience to think and 
feel as he himself thinks and feels about the subject. If, finally, the communica¬ 
tion and recreation of a full, human experience is his purpose, he will use con¬ 
crete, connotative, and figurative language much more generously than does 
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either the writer of expository or oratorical prose, in order to enable his reader 
to share his experience: to make him think about the object as he does; to 
enable him to see, hear, touch, and even smell and taste it, through the power 
of his imagination, in somewhat the same way as he has sensed it; and to make 
him feel about this experience as the author himself feels about it. 

A. Literary Exposition: We are chiefly concerned here with the difference 
between literary exposition and imaginative description. Nearly all the selec¬ 
tions we have studied so far are examples of literary exposition in which the 
various authors set out to clarify ideas. This passage of Ruskin is also, with the 
exception of ss. 11-13, an example of literary exposition. Ruskin s chief purpose 
is to clarify and develop an idea—the idea you have tried to incorporate into 
your answer to the question: What is Ruskin writing about? (1) Does his use 
of concrete language in the passage in general help to clarify his idea? Point out 
specific examples. (2) Is his idea clarified in any instances by words that are 
rich in connotation? If you think so, point out some examples. (3) In the pas¬ 
sage as a whole there are very few figures. Can you suggest why? Does the 
personification in ss.7-8 help to clarify the main point of the selection? 

B. Imaginative Description: In ss. 11-13, Ruskin shifts from the purpose and 
manner of the writer of literary, expository prose to the purpose and manner of 
a writer of imaginative description. He is no longer trying to clarify an idea but 
is attempting to bring his reader to see the beauty of the clouds as he sees them. 
Hence, in contrast to the meagre figurative language in the rest of the passage, 
these lines are full of figures, concrete language, and connotative words and 
phrases. 

Write a detailed commentary on these three sentences in which you show as 
fully as you can how Ruskin has, through concrete language, connotative words 
and phrases (especially verbs), and a wealth of figures, enabled us to see the 
definite progression and pattern of very specific cloud formations (their size, 
shape, color, motion, and changes) from high noon until after sunset. 

Besides these very general purposes of clarifying ideas, persuading an audi¬ 
ence to one’s own opinions, or communicating an experience, any one of dozens 
of other more particular and specific purposes may motivate a writer. He may 
wish to satirize a specific subject or audience; he may wish to criticize or praise 
someone or something; he may wish to interest a specific audience in a definite 
mode of action; and so on. Once the subject matter, the audience, and the atti¬ 
tude of the author toward subject matter and audience have been determined 
it is usually easy enough to determine what the more precise purposes are. 

You have already decided the audience for whom Ruskin wrote this passage. 
Can you now determine what his precise purposes were in writing it for this 
audience? Did he wish to satirize someone or something? Did he wish to per¬ 
suade someone to a definite course of action? If so, whom did he wish to per¬ 
suade? To what? Do not neglect s.18 in answering this question, but do not be 
satisfied either that it contains the whole answer. 

V. A MATTER OF RELATIONSHIPS 

Newman says that one of the signs of an educated mind is the ability to 
detect relationships. The following exercises are to test your ability to detect 
relationships between the ideas expressed in the various selections you have been 
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studying, and between the ideas in this selection and similar ideas in passages 
from other authors. 

A. Relate what Ruskin says in s.2 to what Sheen says about the purpose 
of creation in The Fecundity of Life. 

B. Point out how the discussion of the useful and beautiful aspects of the 
sky in ss.3-4 is related to Eastman’s discussion of the practical and poetic char¬ 
acter and to Castiello’s discussion of useless beauty. 

C. Compare what Ruskin says in ss.8 and 10 with what Livingstone says 
in ss.48 and 49 of his passage on literature. 

D. Do you see any connection between the following statement of Evelyn 
Waugh and what Ruskin says in ss.17 and 18: “A novelist has no business with 
types. . . . The artist is interested only in individuals”? Is there any connection 
between what both Waugh and Ruskin say and Newman’s definition of 
literature? 

E. Relate the following lines to what Ruskin says in s.8: 

"Trees, grass, and grain were made for birds 
And squirrels and horses and pasturing herds 
All these and the splendors they cannot see 
In stars and sunsets were made for me.” 0 

• From J. J. Daly, Raison d’Etre. Reprinted with permission of the author. 

F. Find some passages in the poetry of Francis Thompson and Hopkins 
that express the same or a similar idea. 

G. Read Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge and Daffodils and the analyses 
of these two poems in the poetry section as evidence of what a poet sees in 
simple things such as daffodils and a city at sunrise. 


MOUNTAINS 

by John Ruskin 

1 Inferior hills ordinarily interrupt, in some degree, the richness of the 
valleys at their feet; the grey downs of southern England, and treeless 
coteaux of central France, and grey swells of Scottish moor, whatever 
peculiar charm they may possess in themselves, are at least destitute of 
those which belong to the woods and fields of the lowlands. 2 But the great 
mountains lift the lowlands on their sides . 3 Let the reader imagine, first, 
the appearance of the most varied plain of some richly cultivated country; 
let him imagine it dark with graceful woods and soft with deepest 
pastures; let him fill the space of it, to the utmost horizon, with innumer¬ 
able and changeful incidents of scenery and life, leading pleasant stream- 

From "Modem Painters,” Complete Works (New York: John Lovell, n.d.), Ill, 
105-106. 
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lets through its meadows, strewing clusters of cottages beside their banks, 
tracing sweet footpaths through its avenues, and animating its fields with 
happy flocks and slow spots of wandering cattle; and when he has wearied 
himself with endless imaginings, and left no space without some loveliness 
of its own, let him conceive all this great plain, with its infinite treasures 
of natural beauty and happy human life, gathered up in God's hands from 
one edge of the horizon to the other, like a woven garment; and shaken 
into deep, falling folds, as the robes droop from a kings shoulders; all its 
bright rivers leaping into cataracts along the hollows of its slopes, as a 
rider rears himself back when his horse plunges; and all its villages 
nestling themselves into new windings of its glens; and all its pastures 
thrown into steep waves of greensward, dashed with dew along the edges 
of their folds, and sweeping down into endless slopes, with a cloud here 
and there lying quietly, half on the grass, half in the air; and he will 
have as yet, in all this lifted world, only the foundation of one of the 
great Alps. 4 And whatever is lovely in the lowland scenery becomes 
lovelier in this change: the trees which grew heavily and stiffly from the 
level line of plain assume strange curves of strength and grace as they 
bend themselves against the mountain side; they breathe more freely and 
toss their branches more carelessly, as each climbs higher, looking to the 
clear light above the topmost leaves of its brother tree; the flowers which 
on the arable plain fell before the plough now find out for themselves 
unapproachable places, where year by year they gather into happier 
fellowship and fear no evil; and the streams which in the level land crept 
in dark eddies by unwholesome banks now move in showers of silver, 
and are clothed with rainbows, and bring health and life wherever the 
glance of their waves can reach. 


AN EXERCISE IN 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS 

We saw in the preceding exercise that the purpose of imaginative description 
is to communicate a full, human experience. Such an experience involves the 
intellect (this is what makes it specifically human), the senses, and the emo¬ 
tional reaction to the intellectual and sense elements of the experience. 

The intellectual side of the author’s experience reveals itself in his writing 
through the central idea around which the entire passage is organized, in the 
logical consistency of his sentence and paragraph structure, and in the orderly 
and controlled organization of the entire work. In this respect the writer of 
imaginative description is no different from the writer of literary exposition; 
he must have an idea and express it clearly, or else he will fail in the primary 
purpose of all verbal expression. 

However, it is not the clarification of the idea that is his chief concern. He 
rather sets out to communicate as vividly and as definitely as he can particular, 
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concrete, definite sense experiences along with his own feelings about the idea 
and sensations involved in his experience. All of this he must achieve by appeal¬ 
ing to the imagination of his reader through the medium of words—mere arbi¬ 
trary symbols. 

If, therefore, concrete, connotative, and figurative language is a help to the 
purposes of the writer of expository prose, it is an absolute necessity for the 
writer of imaginative description. He must employ it skillfully to appeal to what¬ 
ever senses are involved in the experience he is trying to communicate. To 
appeal to the sense of sight in familiar objects he has concrete language at his 
disposal. "Tulips, tanagers, and tigers” instead of the abstract “flowers and ani¬ 
mals” summon up definite pictures to the imagination in full colors. To paint a 
full picture with one economic stroke of his brush he has connotative words at 
his command. With the aid of his reader’s imagination, the one word “cactus” 
will paint a whole desert; “palms,” a whole windswept island in the Pacific; and 
“tulips,” half of Holland—windmills, dikes, canals, wooden shoes, and all. And 
to paint a picture with which his reader is not familiar, he has figurative lan¬ 
guage at his disposal. By a simile or a metaphor an author can summon up a 
picture in his reader’s imagination of something he has seen that is like the 
unfamiliar thing that he has not seen. Thus Ruskin, in an attempt to make his 
readers see the effect of a prolonged storm on the water of the ocean, writes: 
“The water from its prolonged agitation is beaten, not into a mere creaming 
foam, but into masses of accumulated yeast, which hang in ropes and wreaths 
from wave to wave, and, where one curls over to break, form a festoon like a 
drapery from its edge; these are taken up by the wind, not in dissipating dust, 
but bodily in writhing, hanging, coiling masses, which make the air white and 
thick as with snow, only the flakes are a foot or two long each.” We may never 
have seen the sea under these conditions, but we have seen whipped cream, 
foamy yeast, ropes, wreaths, festoons, drapery, and the air thick with whirling 
snowflakes. By appealing to all these familiar things and combining and mag¬ 
nifying them for us where necessary, Ruskin has enabled us to see this sea tom 
apart by a powerful gale. 

If the sense of hearing played a part in the author’s experience, he will want 
to make an appeal to that sense in his reader too. To do it, he employs 
onomatopoetic words (individual words that suggest the sound, e.g., babble, 
murmur); alliteration (two or more words in close succession with similar¬ 
sounding consonants—generally initial consonants, e.g., “Autumn trails bleating 
and bawling into the stock towns grass-fed beef and fat lambs”; “Autumn whis¬ 
pers down the valleys in a southward rush of wings, and rustles through the 
marsh grass”); assonance (similar vowel sounds in close succession, e.g., “all 
is seared with trade, bleared, smeared, with toil”; “wiry and white-fiery and 
whirlwind-swivelled snow”); or he may rely on the imagination of his reader 
to supply the sound in such a statement as the following: “Far away ... a 
goat’s call trembled from nowhere to nowhere.” 

An important ingredient in the sense element of the original experience is 
movement and action which appeal to our kinesthetic sense. To share this part 
of his experience with his reader, the author will pay special attention to his 
verbs, the action words in his language. He will be careful to choose verbs that 
connote the whole sweep of action or movement he is trying to communicate. 
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Notice the verbs in the following phrases describing the varied action of the 
Missouri River in its course: “sweeping off islands, and rebuilding them; 
frothing and raging in foam and whirlpool; and, again, gliding with dwindled 
current along its sandy channel.” Or consider the verbs in these lines from Ten¬ 
nyson’s “The Song of the Brook”: “I steal by lawns and grassy plots”; “I slip , 
I slide , I gloom , I glance y among my skimming swallows.” 

To appeal to our sense of taste and smell , the author must resort to the in¬ 
direct method of association and suggestion. He cannot appeal as directly to 
these senses as he can to the sense of hearing, nor as vividly as he can to the 
sense of sight. Here are some examples of sentences and phrases meant to 
appeal to the sense of taste and smell. “Autumn rolls into the cities, pumpkins 
and squash and earth-smelling potatoes.” “A crisp, tawny, well-watched, not 
over-roasted crackling [pig].” “A smoking plum-cake, fresh from the oven.” 

It is not, however, merely his ideas and sense experiences that the writer of 
imaginative description is trying to communicate to his reader, but more par¬ 
ticularly his own emotional attitude toward them. To impart this unmistakably, 
he deftly uses connotation —pleasant or unpleasant, according as his own reac¬ 
tion has been the one or the other. And since connotation creates values, by the 
connotations of the words he uses to communicate his experience, the writer 
suggests the attitude he wishes his readers to take toward the same experience. 
For example, contrast the connotations of the following two expressions: “The 
angry snarl of the buzz-saw had an ominous sound about it today”; and “The 
rhythmic whir of the buzz-saw was music to his ears; every buzz was just one 
rafter closer to his dream-home.” 

EXERCISES 

i. For whom is Ruskin writing this descriptive passage on the foothills of 
the Alps? Be as specific in your answer as you can, and cite evidence from 
Ruskin’s own words to justify your delimitation of his audience. 

n. A. Show how Ruskin uses what is familiar to this audience to make them 
see in detail the foothills of the Alps with which they may not be familiar. How 
exactly does he proceed from the hills and the plains that they know to the 
foothills that they do not know? 

B. What is the fundamental metaphor around which the whole passage 
is organized? 

m. Point out in detail how the connotation of the words and figures Ruskin 
uses in connection with the inferior hills, the plains, and the foothills of the 
Alps reveals his own attitude toward these parts of the landscape and the atti¬ 
tude he wishes his audience to take toward them. 

iv. Write a detailed commentary on the entire passage in which you show 
how Ruskin has used the devices of language discussed above to appeal to all 
five senses. Devote a separate paragraph to each of the senses. To which of 
them does he appeal most consistently in describing the beauty of the foothills 
in contrast with that of the plains? 

v. Discuss Ruskin s multiple use of contrast in the passage to enhance first 
the beauty of the lowlands and then the beauty of the foothills. 

vi. Point out examples of personification in the passage and show how they 
contribute to the effect Ruskin is striving for here. 
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AUTUMN IN AMERICA 

by Hal Borland 


1 ] 1 Stand on a hilltop in late September, and you can see October 
coming. 2 Not October only, but all of autumn, which flows like a tide 
across this land of ours. 3 It creeps down from the mountaintops in a haze 
of leaf color. 4 It strides across the meadows in a foam of final blossom. 
0 It rustles through the marsh-grass at the foot of the shore’s dunes, whis¬ 
pers down the valleys in a southward rush of wings, tangs the evening air 
with wood smoke. 0 Not only can you see autumn; you can hear it, you 
can feel it in the air upon your cheek, you can smell its pungence. 

2 ] 7 Autumn trundles into the farmyard, fodder for the cattle and 
yellow-kerneled ears to feed the hogs. 8 It rolls into the cities, pumpkins 
and squash and onions and earth-smelling potatoes. 9 It trails into the 
cattle towns, bawling and bleating, grass-fed beef and fat lambs. 10 It is 
another season’s planting and breeding brought to fruit and maturity. . . . 

3 ] 11 Yes, take a look at our autumn-blessed land. 12 Begin in the high 
country, where aspens fill whole valleys with rippling gold. 13 Buck¬ 
brush has turned crimson, and scrub oak is purple-bronze. 14 On the mesas 
the pifions stand like broad-hipped squaws, lavish with their gift of sweet 
pinon nuts. 10 On down in the foothills, where rivers run brown with mud 
from fall rains, the cottonwood leaves are rusting away. 10 Bluestem is a 
knee-deep sea of bronze in the valleys, and on the uplands the buffalo 
grass is a tawny, tight-curled pelt. 

4 ] 17 Drop down into the great midlands and hear the song of the 
com on the bangboard of the husker’s wagon. 1S See the fox grapes hang¬ 
ing high and purple against the sky, the black walnuts clustered on their 
stems, waiting the first hard frost to bring them down. 19 The wind shakes 
loose a shower of tam-o-shantered acorns in the oak thickets, and the bob- 
white’s whistle echoes over the fields of stubble. 20 Sweet gum bursts into a 
flame of gold and scarlet, and sumac fires line the roadside. 

5 ] 21 Come, finally, to the land of tidewater, frothy with asters in the 
meadow and yellow with goldenrod. 22 Bittersweet pops its husk to show 
a berry bright as a persimmon, and fat bayberries cluster on the stem, 
gray as frost and gleaming with beads of fragrant wax. 23 Dogwood drops 
its deep-red leaves but still is bright with color, a strange back-country 
Christmas tree hung with strings of cranberries; and the grape fem 
spreads its purple lace against the warm gray granite of an old stone wall. 

From Good Housekeeping , October, 1943, pp. 21, 152. Copyright, 1943, by Hal 
Borland; reprinted by permission of Willis Kingsley Wing. 
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6 ] 24 Weeks ago the katydids began crying frost; now that it nears, 
their chorus thins away. 25 The ax echoes in the woodland, and the buzz 
saw sings its ringing song, adding the tang of fresh-cut oak and the sour- 
cider smell of green ash to the smoke of burning leaves. 26 Crows jeer from 
the treetops, jays scream, grackles chatter and scold and chortle. 
27 Crickets make the meadows loud even at midday. 

7 ] 28 Dusk comes earlier now, with the constellation called The Swan 
in full flight toward the west and the Big Dipper low on the horizon in 
early evening, as though to scoop up a full and dripping measure of this 
autumn-essence. 29 The moon has a gleaming brilliance that was only a 
mellow glow a few weeks ago; by mid-October it will be as full of autumn 
color as a late chrysanthemum or a tree-ripe winesap. . . . 

8 ] 30 Stand on a hilltop and see autumn come. 31 Stand there and take 
another look—not at the maples alone, for the flaming leaves are but a 
part of autumn. 32 So is the harvest from the fields, and so are the flights 
of mallards and the slow beat of October rain on the new plowed stubble. 
33 All these are but a part; for Autumn in America is also in the deep, 
strong pulse of Americans. 34 It is the satisfaction of another season's work 
well done, the security of sturdy stacks in the farmyard and full bins in the 
root cellar, the strength of a home where the backlog simmers on the 
hearth. 

9 ] 35 All this is autumn in America, this and frost-touched evenings 
on a quiet street in a peaceful village, mellow noons in a city with only 
the blue October sky overhead, and brisk dawns in the fruitful farmland. 

EXERCISES 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. This descriptive essay might be divided into the following sections: pars. 
1-2, 3-7, and 8-9. How does the form and content of ss.l, 11, and 30 help to 
indicate these divisions for the reader? 

ii. A definite and consistent point of view is an important item in successful 
descriptive writing. You may take a stationary point of view and describe every¬ 
thing as seen from that one vantage point or a shifting point of view in which 
you describe what is seen from successively changing vantage points. Which of 
these methods is used in secs. I and II of this essay? 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

Since the main purpose of descriptive writing is to enable your reader to 
recreate imaginatively the full sense impression of the thing you are describing, 
you must give careful attention to your diction and imagery. To evoke vivid 
impressions of sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell, you must use specific, con¬ 
crete, and connotative words. You must enrich your expression with well-chosen 
metaphors and similes, which, through the associations that hover around famil¬ 
iar objects, recreate or enhance the sense impression of the object you are de¬ 
scribing. This essay is particularly rich in evocative diction and imagery. 
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In part I, autumn is personified as a living being sweeping down from the 
mountainside to the meadowlands and bringing the harvest into the bam and 
market. To achieve this impression of motion and action the author has care¬ 
fully chosen his verbs. 

i. Pick out the verbs in pars. 1 and 2 which give us a clear kinetic image 
of the motion or action they express. 

n. List the words in pars. 1 and 2 which make a vivid appeal to the eye 
because of their concreteness. 

iii. List words or phrases from the same paragraphs which appeal to our 
sense of hearing; to our sense of taste and smell. 

In part II, the author is trying to make us see the pageantry of autumn 
color and the fruitfulness of autumn on the mountainside, in the midlands, and 
in the land of the tidewater. Again, to differentiate these pictures, he has se¬ 
lected concrete, vivid details which enable the reader to see the autumn beauty 
and sense its fruitfulness in all these varied locales. 

i. List the concrete words and phrases which give vividness to the descrip¬ 
tion of each one of these locales. 

ii. List the verbs which are particularly effective because of their kinesthetic 
connotations. 

iii. Point out the simile or metaphor in the following sentences and comment 
upon the descriptive value of each. Why, for instance, is “rippling gold” a 
particularly good metaphorical description of an aspen tree in Autumn? How 
does this metaphor enable us to see both the specific motion and color of the 
aspen tree in fall? The sentences: 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 29. 

Part III is no longer merely descriptive. It deals with the inner spirit of 
contentment which prevails throughout America in autumn. 

I. Show how, in discussing this spirit, the author adds descriptive details 
about autumn (especially in par. 8) which were not mentioned previously in 
the essay. Show, too, how these details add to the impression of colorful pag¬ 
eantry and the fruitfulness of autumn. 

ii. How has the author suggested the all-pervasive nature of the spirit of 
autumn throughout a whole day and throughout the whole country in s.35? 

Read Keats* Ode to Autumn and make a careful analysis of progressive con¬ 
crete experience of Autumn described there. Pay special attention to the 
shifting point of view in time and space in Keats* poem. 

suggestion for writing 

Write an essay on spring, or winter, or summer in which you follow the 
general organization of this essay on autumn. Try to be as specific and concrete 
in the details you select to describe the advent and the spirit of your season as 
Borland is in describing autumn. Be careful to choose verbs that will connote 
the exact kind of motion and action associated with the season you are de¬ 
scribing. Also be sure to confine your description to things that you have per¬ 
sonally observed. You cannot hope to describe vividly things you have not 
observed. 
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A RIVER 

by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 


1 ] 1 Our first sign of China was indicative of the immensity of the 
country we were going to. 2 It was an unexpected sign, for flying over the 
Yellow Sea from Japan, we were looking for land on the horizon ahead, 
perhaps even the outline of mountains like the horizon behind us. 8 But 
long before the darker blue of solid land began to rise above the shifting 
blue of the sea, China came out to meet us. 4 We were aware of a differ¬ 
ence in color between the water in front of us and the water behind us, a 
sharp line of demarcation where brown waves met blue. 5 Mud from the 
Yangtze River darkened the sea for miles ahead. 6 We were approaching 
China. 

2 ] 7 What a river this must be to make itself felt so far out from 
land, to so impress its personality on its overlord, the sea. 8 I made obei¬ 
sance to it in my mind, for I felt in the presence of a great monarch. 9 And 
I was not mistaken. 10 The Yangtze River, as we followed its smooth 
course up through the immense stretches of flat farm land of coastal 
China, was one of those rivers which give the impression of being the 
only true and permanent rulers of the earth. 

3 ] 11 Rivers perhaps are the only physical features of the world that 
are at their best from the air. 12 Mountain ranges, no longer seen in profile, 
dwarf to anthills; seas lose their horizons; lakes have no longer depth but 
look like bright pennies on the earth’s surface; forests become a thin im¬ 
permanent film, a moss on the top of a wet stone, easily rubbed off. 13 But 
rivers, whichirom the ground one usually sees only in cross sections, like a 
small sample of ribbon—rivers stretch out serenely ahead as far as the eye 
can reach. 14 Rivers are seen in their true stature. 

4 ] 15 They tumble down mountain sides; they meander through flat 
farm lands. 16 Valleys trail them; cities ride them; farms cling to them; 
roads and railroad tracks run after them—and they remain, permanent, 
possessive. 17 Next to them, mans gleaming cement roads which he has 
built with such care look fragile as paper streamers thrown over the hills, 
easily blown away. 18 Even the railroads seem only scratched in with a 
penknife. 19 But rivers have carved their way over the earth s face for cen¬ 
turies and they will stay. 

5 ] 20 We have seen the Susquehanna cutting across the Allegheny 
ridges, and have followed the Mississippi, carrying half a continent of 

From North to the Orient (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1935), 
pp. 199-204. Copyright, 1935, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Reprinted by permission 
of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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farms magnificently on its far-reaching banks. 21 We have watched the Rio 
Grande ride like a plumed serpent through the sandy wastes of the South¬ 
west (golden sand bars streaked with water, like feathers from the air); 
and the innocent trickle of the Colorado River, gleaming incongruously at 
the bottom of a gigantic crack in the earths face. 22 “That little silver 
thread made the Grand Canyon?” one asks. “Impossible!” 

6 ] 23 We have a great respect for rivers, and usually they are kind to 
fliers. 24 Sometimes it is just the exchange of a nod between travelers jour¬ 
neying over the same country. 25 From Kansas City to St. Louis, there is 
the Missouri. 20 It curls off in smooth circles to our right. 27 We do not 
follow its course, but see it gleaming ahead in patches on the curves, like 
a skipping stone, coming up again and again—a line, a curve, a golden S, 
glinting, disappearing, glinting. 28 What pleasure at rediscovery, like a re¬ 
curring melody in music. 

7 ] 20 Sometimes, though, it is more than that. 30 It is a hand in the 
dark. 31 How many times, flying over nameless stretches in the West, some 
river has proved an incontestable landmark. 32 “The Cimarron—good! 
38 WeVe crossed the line then—were in Oklahoma—” 34 And at night, 
when the whole universe seems a bowl of darkness uniformly starred top 
to bottom, gradually as one's eyes become accustomed to the dark there is 
that line, that demarcation, a difference in consistency in the substance be¬ 
low—something that holds light reflections—“a river—the Ohio!” 

8 ] 85 There are rivers that have cut a way for us through a mountain 
ridge, tunnels under the fog that one can pass through safely, like the 
Delaware Water Gap. 30 And there are nameless rivers, too, often too 
small to be shown on our maps, that have led us over a pass in the moun¬ 
tains. 37 Following a ravine up one side of a mountain range, a river below 
always there to lead us back to the valley we have just left behind. 38 Then 
for a while we lose it and fight over a nameless territory, lakes and forests 
on the top of a pass. 89 And again we pick up the silver trail, a river dash¬ 
ing over bowlders in the opposite direction—west. 40 We have crossed 
the divide; we are over. 

9 ] 41 This time we were to see the river not as a friend, but as an 
enemy; not at peace, but in revolt. 42 We were to see it in flood, destroying 
the fertile plains it had once made, breaking dykes, carrying away villages, 
and covering valleys. 43 We were to see it, a huge lake smiling catlike, hor¬ 
ribly calm and complacent, over the destroyed fields and homes of mil¬ 
lions of people; and again, an angry sea, its muddy waves battering down 
houses; or a turbulent stream spouting through a break in the dykes. 
44 And always in the center of the wide area of destruction was that roar¬ 
ing torrent, darker and more turbulent than the rest, the very heart of the 
river gone mad with power, carrying all in front of it; houses, trees, boats, 
live stock, and coffins—inevitably swept along out to sea. 

10 ] 45 The yellow waters of the Yangtze surrounded our short weeks 
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in China. 46 They led us into the country and held us there in our attempt 
to chart the extent of their damage. 47 For our plane was the only one 
in China which had enough range to survey the outer limits of the 
floods. 48 It was the Yangtze River we followed up and down its swollen 
course. 49 And it was the Yangtze River in the end which took us out of 
China. 


EXERCISES 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. Show how the description of the Yangtze River as seen from the air forms 
the framework into which the bird’s-eye view of rivers in general fits. 

ii. Give the topic sentence of each paragraph in the essay and state what 
method of paragraph development is used in each. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

Frequently seeing a familiar object from a fresh or unexpected point of view 
impresses us with features of the object we had never noticed before. In this 
essay, Mrs. Lindbergh tries to make us see rivers as they appear from a plane. 
She, therefore, chooses her diction and imagery to enable us to see them as they 
appear from aloft whether we have ever actually seen them from that vantage 
point or not. 

i. Pick out the phrases and images (similes or metaphors) in par. 3 which 
best enable us to see what the different types of terrain look like from the air. 

ii. Comment on the effectiveness of every verb in par. 4 for connoting 
specific action and for summoning up an accurate picture to the imagination. 
Why, for instance, are valleys said to “trail” rivers, and cities to “ride” them? 
Remember that you are seeing all this from the air. 

m. The author herself explains the image which she uses in s.21 to enable 
us to see what the Rio Grande looks like from a plane. Make a similar explana¬ 
tion of the image used in s.22 for the Colorado River in the Grand Canyon. 
Why does it gleam “incongruously”? 

iv. Analyze the propriety of the images used in s.27 to help us sense what 
a curving river looks like from a plane flying in a direct course above it. Do the 
same for the images in ss.30 and 34. 

SUGGESTION FOR WRITING 

Select some familiar scene or object which you have seen at some time or 
other from an unusual viewpoint, and then try to describe the impression it 
made on you from that viewpoint as vividly and concretely as Mrs. Lindbergh 
here describes rivers as they appear from the air. 
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A BESSEMER BLOWS AT ALIQUIPPA 

by Stewart H. Holbrook 

1 ] 1 It was dusk, and we stood looking down into a valley that often 
knew the night but never day. 2 Smoke poured from a few of the scores of 
stacks below us, and when the wind rose a bit a mild warm shower of 
cinders fell where we stood. 3 They were light cinders, falling silently like 
so much tarnished snow. 

2 ] 4 One was conscious of more smoke than could be seen coming 
from the stacks. 5 I actually felt that smoke was everywhere in the valley, 
and on the hills, too—an all-prevailing smoke, not black, not white, sim¬ 
ply a haze that clouded everything from a fly to a building and left 
nothing in true perspective. 

3 ] 0 There it was below us, Aliquippa in western Pennsylvania, at 
work under a smoky moon. 

4 ] 7 Aliquippa is a mighty enough steel town in a region that knows 
steel and little else. 8 1 looked down at it through the enveloping haze 
and knew that the place held secrets that neither the sun nor the moon 
ever discovered. 9 Even its vast noises seemed muted, here on the hill. 
10 Only a dull rumbling, rising and falling on the breeze, remained of 
the accumulated sound of ten thousand men working and sweating in a 
madhouse that thundered until it shook the walls around them. 

5 ] 11 But the eye told better of doings in the valley. 12 Now the haze 
was streaked with bursts of flame, with billows of smoke, and again with 
small volcanoes of orange and yellow sparks. 13 I thought of Aliquippa as 
an old man sitting there in the gloom of the valley, sullenly smoking his 
pipe in the evening: a moody old man, given to expressing visibly his fits 
of silent temper. 14 When he thought of something long past that made 
him seethe, he puffed furiously, and the sparks came. 

6 ] 15 Suddenly, as if the smoke and sparks and streaks of fire had 
been but a mere kindling of it, the whole valley blazed with a lurid glow— 
not lightning, not heavy artillery, nor yet a flame thrower, but all three 
together. 10 One saw the stacks plainly now, stark black silhouettes against 
a background of red and yellow. ... 17 The old man and his pipe had 
gone wholly mad. 

7 ] 18 That, said my friend, is a Bessemer in blow. 

8 ] 19 We went down into the murky lowland and into the steel plant, 
a place that took in more acres within its high fence than do most farms. 

From Iron Brew (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939), pp. 1-4. Copyright, 
1939, by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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20 Cinders were thicker here, and heavier. 21 The noise was such as to to 
discourage talk. 22 Men spoke with their fingers, their hands, their arms. 

9 ] 28 On and on we walked, past the glittering coke ovens that winked 
with eight hundred eyes, past the furnaces muttering over their nightly 
fare of Mesabi ore, and on to the hulking Bessemer shed. 24 Its outside 
was lost in gloom. 25 Inside was a scene to stop the late Dante Alighieri 
dead in his tracks. 

10 ] 26 Here were three tall Bessemer converters in a row. 27 How a 
Bessemer looks to a veteran steelworker’s eye, I don’t know. 28 To a lay¬ 
man it looks like the egg of a roc, that fabulous bird which was said to 
have borne off the biggest elephant in its flight. 29 A roc’s egg with one 
end cut off and gaping. 30 It is a container of brick and riveted steel, twice 
as tall as the tallest man and supported near its middle on axles. 81 It is 
set high up on a groundwork of brick. 32 Into this caldron goes molten ore, 
fifty thousand pounds at a time. 83 Through the iron is blown cold air— 
oxygen forced through the hot metal with the power of a giant’s breath. 
34 Out of the egg, in good time, comes steel. 35 It is little short of pure 
magic. 

11 ] 30 One of the converters was in blow as we entered the shed. 
87 Tilted almost but not quite straight up, the mouth of it belched flame 
like a cannon built for the gods. 88 It was a terrifying sight, and hypnotic. 
39 1 didn’t want to look elsewhere, to turn my eyes from that leaping flame 
which towered thirty, perhaps forty, feet above the converter. 

12 ] 40 The roar was literally deafening; and little wonder, for here 
was a cyclone attacking a furnace in a brief but titanic struggle, a meeting 
in battle of carbon and oxygen, cleverly arranged by the sweating gnomes 
whose red-faces appeared white in the Bessemer’s glow. 41 Both carbon 
and oxygen would lose, each consuming the other, and men would be the 
winners by twenty-five tons of bright new steel. 

13 ] 42 The roaring continued. 43 The red fire changed to violet, in¬ 
describably beautiful, then to orange, to yellow, and finally to white, when 
it soon faded. 44 “Drop,” the boys call it. 45 1 saw the great vessel rock 
uneasily on its rack, moved with unseen levers by an unseen workman. 
46 A locomotive pushed a car close under. 47 On the car was a big ladle. 
48 The hellish brew was done. 

14 ] 48 Slowly the converter tilted over, and from its maw came a 
flow of seething liquid metal—Bessemer steel. 50 A Niagara of fire spilled 
out, pouring into the waiting ladle, and sixty feet away the heat was too 
much for comfort. 51 A cascade of sparks rolled out and over, a sort of 
spray for this cataract, and it seemed everything in the shed danced with 
light. 

15 ] 82 Steel was being bom in a light so blinding that one must wear 
dark glasses to look on it long. 08 It was a dreadful birth. 84 The pygrtiy 
men who ran about on the floor seemed entirely too puny to cope with 
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such a thing. 55 One preferred subconsciously to trust in the tall shadows 
on the walls, for the weird towering shapes looked more in character for 
this business. 

10 ] 50 In perhaps five minutes the ladle was filled with the running 
fire. 57 The bell on the locomotive rang. r,H The ladle was pulled away, 
out into the darkness of the yard, and a sudden deep gloom settled down 
in the Bessemer shed. ™ The devils pouring was over. 

17 ] 00 It is the most gorgeous, the most startling show that any in¬ 
dustry can muster, a spectacle to make old Vulcans heart beat faster, 
enough to awe a mortal. 61 No camera has ever caught a Bessemer's full 
grim majesty, and no poet has yet sung its splendor. 


EXERCISES 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

i. There are three parts to this descriptive essay. What are they? What is 
described in each of them? 

II. The point of view shifts in the course of the essay. What is the point of 
view in each part? Is it the point of view or the object viewed that changes 
between parts I and II? 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

I. There are some excellently connotative verbs in this descriptive essay. 
Select and comment upon the ten which you think most effective. 

n. Analyze the effectiveness for descriptive purposes of the similes and 
metaphors used in the following sentences: 2, 3, 13, 28, 37, 40, 48, 50, 51. 

hi. Show why the literary allusions made in ss. 25 and 60 are particularly 
well suited to the inferno of molten iron being described there. 

iv. Show how carefully the author has chosen specific words and compari¬ 
sons in par. 10 to make us see what a Bessemer looks like. 

v. In this description the author is trying to communicate to us the awe¬ 
some, semimagical, and even hellish impression which the sight of a Bessemer 
in blow in the murky night had on him. To build up that impression he had to 
select his diction carefully and consistently throughout his essay. Go through 
the entire essay and indicate every word or phrase which helps to create this 
impression of almost preternatural forces at work. 

SUGGESTION FOR WRITING 

Select some impressive process with which you are familiar, determine the 
general impression it made on you, and then try to communicate that impression 
to your reader as vividly as Holbrook communicates his impression of a Besse¬ 
mer in blow. 
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DAWN OVER ZERO 

by William L. Laurence 

1] 1 The Atomic Age began at exactly 5:30 mountain war time on 
the morning of July 16, 1945, on a stretch of semi-desert land about fifty 
air-line miles from Alamogordo, New Mexico, just a few minutes before 
the dawn of a new day on that part of the earth. 2 At that great moment 
in history, ranking with the moment when man first put fire to work for 
him, the vast energy locked within the heart of the atoms of matter 
was released for the first time in a burst of flame such as had never before 
been seen on this planet, illuminating earth and sky, for a brief span 
that seemed eternal, with the light of many super-suns. 

2 ] 3 The elemental flame, first fire ever made on earth that did not 
have its origin in the sun, came from the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb. 4 It was a full-dress rehearsal preparatory to dropping the bomb 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki—and other Japanese military targets, had 
Japan refused to accept the Potsdam Declaration for her surrender. 

3 ] 5 The rehearsal marked the climax in the penultimate act of one 
of the greatest dramas in our history and the history of civilized man— 
a drama in which our scientists, under the direction of the Army Corps 
of Engineers, were working against time to create an atomic bomb ahead 
of our German enemy. 6 The collapse of Germany marked the end of the 
first act of this drama. 7 The successful completion of our task, in the 
greatest challenge by man to nature so far, brought down the curtain on 
the second act. 8 The grand finale came three weeks afterward in the 
skies over Japan, with a swift descent of the curtain on the greatest war 
in history. 

4 ] 9 The atomic flash in New Mexico came as a great affirmation to 
the prodigious labors of our scientists during the past four years. 10 It 
came as the affirmative answer to the until then unanswered question: 
“Will it work?” 

5 ] 11 With the flash came a delayed roll of mighty thunder, heard, 
just as the flash was seen, for hundreds of miles. 12 The roar echoed and 
reverberated from the distant hills and the Sierra Oscuro range near by, 
sounding as though it came from some supremundane source as well as 
from the bowls of the earth. 18 The hills said yes and the mountains 
chimed in yes. 14 It was as if the earth had spoken and^ the suddenly 

From Dawn over Zero (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946), pp. 3-10. Re¬ 
printed from Dawn over Zero by William L. Laurence, by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1946, by William L. Laurence. 
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iridescent clouds and sky had joined in one affirmative answer. 15 At«*Ws 
energy—yes. 16 It was like the grand finale of a mighty symphony of for 
elements, fascinating and terrifying, uplifting and crushing, ominous, di 
astating, full of great promise and great forebodings. 

6 ] 17 1 watched the birth of the era of atomic power from the slope 
of a hill in the desert land of New Mexico, on the north-western comer 
of the Alamogordo Air Base, about 125 miles southeast of Albuquerque. 
18 The hill, named Compania Hill for the occasion, was twenty miles to 
the northwest of Zero, the code name given to the spot chosen for the 
atomic bomb test. 19 The area embracing Zero and Compania Hill, twenty- 
four miles long and eighteen miles wide, had the code name Trinity. 

7 ] 20 1 joined a caravan of three busses, three automobiles, and a 
truck carrying radio equipment at 11 P.M. on Sunday, July 15, at 
Albuquerque. 21 There were about ninety of us in that strange caravan, 
traveling silently and in the utmost secrecy through the night on prob¬ 
ably as unusual an adventure as any in our day. 22 With the exception 
of myself the caravan consisted of scientists from the highly secret atomic 
bomb research and development center in the mesas and canyons of 
New Mexico, twenty-five miles northwest of Santa Fe, where we solved 
the secret of translating the fabulous energy of the atom into the mightiest 
weapon ever made by man. 28 It was from there that the caravan set out at 
5:30 that Sunday afternoon for its destination, 212 miles to the South. 

8 ] 24 The caravan wound its way slowly over the tortuous roads over¬ 
looking the precipitous canyons of northern New Mexico, passing 
through Espangnola, Santa Fe, and Bernalillo, arriving at Albuquerque 
at about 10 P.M. 20 Here it was joined by Sir James Chadwick, who won 
the Nobel Prize and knighthood for his discovery of the neutron, the 
key that unlocks the atom; Professor Ernest O. Lawrence of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, master atom-smasher, who won the Nobel Prize for 
his discovery of the cyclotron; Professor Edwin M. McMillan, also of the 
University of California, one of the discoverers of plutonium, the new 
atomic bomb center, who, like me, had arrived during the afternoon. 

9 ] 26 The night was dark with black clouds, and not a star could be 
seen. 27 Occasionally a bolt of lightning would rend the sky and reveal 
for an instant the flat semi-desert landscape, rich with historic lore of past 
adventure. 28 We rolled along on U.S. Highway 85, running between 
Albuquerque and El Paso, through sleeping ancient Spanish-American 
towns, their windows dark, their streets deserted—towns with music in 
their names, Los Lunas, Belen, Bernardo, Alamillo, Socorro, San Antonio. 
29 At San Antonio we turned east and crossed “the bridge on the Rio 
Grande with the detour in the middle of it.” 80 From there we traveled 
ten and one half miles eastward on U.S. Highway 380, and then turned 
south on a specially built dirt road, running for twenty-five miles to the 
base camp at Trinity. 
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10 ] 81 The end of our trail was reached after we had covered about 
five and one fifth miles on the dirt road. 82 Here we saw the first signs 
of life since leaving Albuquerque about three hours earlier, a line of silent 
men dressed in helmets. 88 A little farther on, a detachment of military 
police examined our special credentials. 34 We got out of the busses and 
looked around us. 84 The night was still pitch-black save for an occasional 
flash of lightning in the eastern sky, outlining for a brief instant the Sierra 
Oscuro Range directly ahead of us. 88 We were in the middle of the 
New Mexico desert, miles away from nowhere, with hardly a sign of life, 
not even a blinking light on the distant horizon. 37 This was to be our 
caravansary until the zero hour. 

11 ] 88 From a distance to the southeast the beam of a searchlight 
probed the clouds. 30 This gave us our first sense of orientation. 40 The 
bomb-test site, Zero, was a little to the left of the searchlight beam, twenty 
miles away. 41 With the darkness and the waiting in the chill of the desert 
the tension became almost unendurable. 

12] 42 We gathered in a circle to listen to directions on what we 
were to do at the time of the test, directions read aloud by the light of a 
flashlight: 

13 ] 48 At a short signal of the siren at minus five minutes to zero, 
“all personnel who^c duties did not specifically require otherwise” were to 
prepare “a suitable place to lie down on.” 44 At a long signal of the siren at 
minus two minutes to zero, “all personnel whose duties did not specifically 
require otherwise” were to “lie prone on the ground immediately, the face 
and eyes directed toward the ground and with the head away from Zero. 
43 Do not watch for the flash directly,” the directions read, “but turn over 
after it has occurred and watch the cloud. 40 Stay on the ground until the 
blast wave has passed (two minutes). 47 At two short blasts of the siren, 
indicating the passing of all hazard from light and blast, all personnel will 
prepare to leave as soon as possible. 

14 ] 48 “The hazard from blast is reduced by lying down on the ground 
in such a manner that flying rocks, glass, and other objects do not inter¬ 
vene between the source of blast and the individual. 49 Open all car 
windows. 

15 ] 80 “The hazard from light injury to eyes is reduced by shielding 
the closed eyes with the bended arms and lying face down on the ground. 
81 If the first flash is viewed a ‘blind spot’ may prevent your seeing the 
rest of the show. 

16 ] 82 “The hazard from ultraviolet light injuries to the skin is best 
overcome by wearing long trousers and shirts with long sleeves.” 

17 ] 88 David Dow, assistant to the scientific director of the Atomic 
Bomb Development Center, handed each of us a flat piece of colored 
glass such as is used by arc welders to shield their eyes. 54 Dr. Edward 
Teller of George Washington University cautioned us against sunburn. 
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60 Someone produced sunburn lotion and passed it around. R0 It was an 
eerie sight to see a number of our highest-ranking scientists seriously 
rubbing sunburn lotion on their faces and hands in the pitch-blackness of 
the night, twenty miles away from the expected flash. 57 These were 
the men who, more than anybody else, knew the potentialities of atomic 
energy on the loose. 08 It gave one an inkling of their confidence in their 
handiwork. 

18 ] 50 The bomb was set on a structural steel tower one hundred feet 
high. 60 Ten miles away to the southwest was the Base Camp. 01 This 
was G.H.Q. for the scientific high command, of which Professor Kenneth 
T. Bainbridge of Harvard University was field commander. 02 Here were 
erected barracks to serve as living-quarters for the scientists, a mess hall, 
a commissary, a post exchange, and other buildings. 03 Here the vanguard 
of the atomists, headed by Professor J. R. Oppenheimer of the Univcrsitv 
of California, scientific director of the Atomic Bomb Project, lived like sol¬ 
diers at the front, supervising the enonnously complicated details in¬ 
volved in the epoch-making tests. 

19 ] 04 Here early that Sunday afternoon gathered Major General Leslie 
R. Groves, commander in chief of the Atomic Bomb Project; Brigadier 
General T. F. Farrell, hero of World War I, General Grove's deputy; 
Professor Enrico Fermi, Nobel Prize winner and one of the leaders in 
the project; President James Bryant Conant of Harvard; Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, director of the Office of Scientific Research and Development; 
Dean Richard C. Tolman of the California Institute of Technology; Pro¬ 
fessor R. F. Bacher of Cornell; Colonel Stafford L. Warren, University of 
Rochester radiologist; and about a hundred and fifty other leaders in the 
atomic bomb program. 

20 ] 0R At the Base Camp was a dry, abandoned reservoir, about five 
hundred feet square, surrounded by a mound of earth about eight feet 
high. 00 Within this mound bulldozers dug a series of slit trenches, each 
about three feet deep, seven feet wide, and twenty-five feet long. 07 At 
a command over the radio at zero minus one minute all observers at Base 
Camp lay down in their assigned trenches, “face and eyes directed 
toward the ground and with the head away from Zero.” 08 But most of 
us on Compania Hill remained on our feet. 

21 ] 00 Three other posts had been established, south, north, and west 
of Zero, each at a distance of 10,000 yards (5.7 miles). 70 These were 
known, respectively, as South-10,000, North-10,000, and West-10,000, or 
S-10, N-10, and W-10. 71 Here the shelters were much more elaborate— 
wooden structures, their walls reinforced by cement, buried under a 
massive layer of earth. 

22 ] 72 S-10 was the control center. 73 Here Professor Oppenheimer, 
as scientific commander in chief, and his field commander, Professor 
Bainbridge, issued orders and synchronized the activities of the other 
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sites. 74 Here the signal was given and a complex of mechanisms was set 
in motion that resulted in the greatest burst of energy ever released by 
man on earth up to that time. 75 No switch was pulled, no button pressed, 
to light this first cosmic fire on this planet. 

23] 76 At forty-five seconds to zero, set for 5:30 o'clock, young Dr. 
Joseph L. McKibbcn of the University of California, at a signal from 
Professor Bainbridge, activated a master robot that set off a series of other 
robots, until, at last, strategically spaced electrons moved to the proper 
place at the proper split second. 

24 ] 77 Forty-five seconds passed and the moment was zero. 

25 ] 78 Meanwhile at our observation post on Compania Hill the 
atmosphere had grown tenser as the zero hour approached. 70 We had 
spent the first part of our stay eating an early morning picnic breakfast 
that we had taken along with us. 80 It had grown cold in the desert, and 
many of us, lightly clad, shivered. 81 Occasionally a drizzle came down, 
and the intermittent flashes of lightning made us turn apprehensive 
glances toward Zero. 82 We had had some disturbing reports that the test 
might be called off because of the weather. 83 The radio we had brought 
with us for communication with Base Camp kept going out of order, 
and when we had finally repaired it some blatant band would drown 
out the news we wanted to hear. 84 We knew there were two specially 
equipped B-29 Superfortresses high over head to make observations 
and recordings in the upper atmosphere, but we could neither see nor 
hear them. 85 We kept gazing through the blackness. 

26 ] 80 Suddenly, at 5:29.50, as we stood huddled around our radio, 
we heard a voice ringing through the darkness, sounding as though it 
had come from above the clouds: “Zero minus ten seconds!” 87 A green 
flare flashed out through the clouds, descended slowly, opened, grew dim, 
and vanished into the darkness. 

27 ] 88 The voice from the clouds boomed out again: “Zero minus 
three seconds!” 80 Another green flare came down. 90 Silence reigned 
over the desert. 01 We kept moving in small groups in the direction of 
Zero. 02 From the east came the first faint signs of dawn. 

28 ] 93 And just at that instant there rose from the bowels of the earth 
a light not of this world, the light of many suns in one. 04 It was a sun¬ 
rise such as the world had never seen, a great green super-sun climbing in 
a fraction of a second to a height of more than eight thousand feet, rising 
ever higher until it touched the clouds, lighting up earth and sky all 
around with a dazzling luminosity. 

29 ] 05 Up it went, a great ball of fire about a mile in diameter, chang¬ 
ing colors as it kept shooting upward, from deep purple to orange, 
expanding, growing bigger^ rising as it expanded, an elemental force 
freed from its bonds after being chained for billions of years. 96 For a 
fleeting instant the color was unearthly green such as one sees only in the 
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corona of the sun during a total eclipse. 07 It was as though the earth 
had opened and the skies had split. 98 One felt as though one were 
present at the moment of creation when God said: “Let there be light.” 

30 ] 00 To another observer, Professor George B. Kistiakowsky of 
Harvard, the spectacle was “the nearest thing to doomsday that one 
could possibly imagine. 100 1 am sure,” he said, “that at the end of the 
world—in the last millisecond of the earth s existence—the last man will 
see what we have just seen!” 

31 ] 101 A great cloud rose from the ground and followed the trail of 
the great sun. 102 At first it was a giant column, which soon took the shape 
of a supramundane mushroom. 108 For a fleeting instant it took the form of 
the Statue of Liberty magnified many times. 104 Up it went, higher, 
higher, a giant mountain born in a few seconds instead of millions of 
years, quivering convulsively. 105 It touched the multicolored clouds, 
pushed its summit through them, kept rising until it reached a height 
of 41,000 feet, 12,000 feet higher than the earth’s highest mountain. 

32 ] 106 All through this very short but extremely long time-interval 
not a sound was heard. 107 1 could see the silhouettes of human fonns 
motionless in little groups, like desert plants in the dark. 108 The new-born 
mountain in the distance, a giant among the pygmies of the Sierra Oscuro 
Range, stood leaning at an angle against the clouds, a vibrant volcano 
spouting fire to the sky. 

33 ] 100 Then out of the great silence came a mighty thunder. 110 For 
a brief interval the phenomena we had seen as light repeated them¬ 
selves in terms of sound. 111 It was the blast from thousands of block¬ 
busters going off simultaneously at one spot. 112 The thunder reverberated 
all through the desert, bounced back and forth from the Sierra Oscuro, 
echo upon echo. 113 The ground trembled under our feet as in an earth¬ 
quake. 114 A wave of hot wind was felt by many of us just before the 
blast and warned us of its coming. 

34 ] 110 The big boom came about one hundred seconds after the 
great flash—the first cry of a newborn world. 110 It brought the silent, 
motionless silhouettes to life, gave them a voice. 117 A loud cry filled the 
air. 118 The little groups that had hitherto stood rooted to the earth like 
desert plants broke into a dance—the rhythm of primitive man dancing at 
one of his fire festivals at the coming of spring. 119 They clapped their 
hands as they leaped from the ground—earthbound man symbolizing 
the birth of a new force that for the first time gives man means to free 
himself from the gravitational pull of the earth that holds him down. 

35 ] 120 The dance of the primitive man lasted but a few seconds, dur¬ 
ing which an evolutionary period of about 10,000 years had been tele¬ 
scoped. 121 Primitive man was metamorphosed into modem man—shaking 
hands, slapping his fellow on the back, all laughing like happy children. 

30 ] 122 The sun was just rising above the horizon as our caravan 
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started on its way back to Albuquerque and Los Alamos. 128 We looked 
at it through our dark lenses to compare it with what we had seen. 

37 ] 124 The sun cant hold a candle to it!” one of us remarked. 


EXERCISES 

ORGANIZATION AND RHETORICAL EFFECTIVENESS 

This is essentially a news report. The essential facts and their significance are 
stated briefly and dramatically in par. 1 to 5, and then an expanded chron¬ 
ological report on the final preparations and on the explosion itself is given in 
par. 6 to the end. 

i. Show how the theater imagery sustained throughout par. 2 and 3 con¬ 
tributes to the dramatic effect. 

n. How has the writer achieved the dramatic quality in par. 4 and 5? 

m. Try to detennine how suspense is built up to a climax in the second 
part of the report (par. 6 to the end). 

tv. Discuss the effectiveness of the similes and metaphors introduced into 
par. 28 to 32 to enable the reader to see the atomic explosion as the reporter 
saw them. 

v. What type of sentence predominates in this selection? Does it contribute 
to the dramatic and emotional effect desired? 

vi. Using some of the technique of the author, try to write a report on some 
exciting event that you have witnessed. 


NOTRE DAME 

by Robert Gordon Anderson 

1 ] 1 The first man near Eden tied saplings together for walls and 
roof. 2 * The Dordogne man put one stone on two, the Nile man one palm 
beam over two, and so arrived at the first post-and-lintel, or when multi¬ 
plied, the column-and-Iintel construction for the temple. 8 The bamboo 
shoots he saw flowering he copied at his column tops for the first 
decorated capitals. 4 * The Greek split the lintel into the famous three all 
learn in school—architrave, frieze, and cornice—and added finesse, fluting 
his columns and bowing them out for perspective. 8 His temple was 
exquisite but built on a rock shelf, a one-story affair, a pocket-size 
cathedral. 

2 ] 6 Rome, with wealth of slaves and material, went in for size, huge 

monoliths, the heaviest of walls, colonnades and domes*on high. 7 She 

From The Biography of a Cathedral (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 

1944), pp. 453-459. 
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kept in the main to the column and lintel construction but borrowed 
the round arch from Etruria and her colonies, calling it her own. 
H Already the Armenians in building up had projected their inner bricks 
one over the other, cantilever fashion, so narrowing in an arch to the 
top. 0 Rome was the first great builder to use the arch extensively. 10 But 
no matter how majestic the results, it almost seemed as though these 
heavyweight champions of builders succeeded chiefly through main 
strength, and awkwardness. 11 In vaulting over spaces they placed for 
centering or temporary support huge trusses, heavy planks on these, 
covered the planks with courses of two-foot bricks, and slewed in on 
the bricks many layers of their famous concrete. 12 The Byzantine builders, 
while devising new decorative tricks, structurally copied Rome. 13 They 
multiplied domes and half domes and further complicated the weight 
and roof problem. 14 But they still relied on huge pillars, heavy walls, 
and masses of concrete. 

3 ] ir> The western designers of Romanesque churches, all of which 
had main characteristics in common, though they might show prominent 
regional variations, foreswore domes and monoliths and were less inter¬ 
ested in sheer strength and height. 1(1 Borrowing basilica features, they 
moulded these, added to them, and turned out the building all think of as 
the typical church of the West until the Gothic came in. 17 The Gothic 
men took over portals, clerestory, transepts, apse, vertical buttresses, later 
chapel ring, and the nave-aisle-choir-gallery plan, then lightened and 
brightened the whole, and raised the magically transformed church nearer 
Heaven. 

4 ] 18 But the Romanesque men had helped in the solution of the weight 
and roof problem with their transepts and vertical buttresses in the wall 
bays, and also by experimenting in vaulting. 10 They were particularly 
adept, where the Romans had been fumbling, in the groining, where 
half barrel vaults met at the crossing of nave and transepts, and at all 
vaulted passage Curves and ambulatory turns. 20 Handling of the vari¬ 
ously shaped, usually elliptical planes in such places requires great skill; 
their treatment is particularly difficult where the intersecting vaults are 
of different diameters. 21 The Romanesque groining was much smoother 
in appearance and stronger than that of Roman halls, but it still looked 
heavy. 22 There was but one thing that could transform it. 23 Everyone 
in France was searching for it. 24 It was something that had been dis¬ 
covered and lost more than once, that had been tried out and been dis¬ 
carded. 23 The late Romanesque men at Pavia, Pisa, particularly those 
at Caen, had all almost stumbled on it again when they experimented 
with diagonal arches. 

5 ] 20 But there would have been no search, had there been no need. 
27 The new style is always born of necessity. 28 All France had been 
shouting for vaster halls. 20 The kings wanted larger audiences for 
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proclamations, crusade sermons; the communes for their propaganda; and 
the clergy longed for greater congregations for their Masses and Te 
Deums. 30 How great the size desired was may be guessed from the figure 
set first for Notre Dame in Paris—eight thousand, which was actually 
increased on its completion to ten thousand when the triforium galleries 
were thrown open. 

6 ] 31 To enclose in the old way such vast auditorium spaces as were 
now demanded would require more labor, stone, and carts than were at 
the disposal of the builders of the lie de France. 32 The people had begun 
to consider their churches too low, thick, and dark. 33 Their walls had 
been siege-thick not only for support but for defense in disordered times. 
34 Conflagrations resulting from carelessness and from Norman fiery 
arrows had destroyed many wooden church roofs. 35 They had begun 
to add more permanent ones of lead and stone in Romanesque times; 
and that had called for more weight and even thicker walls. 30 A construc¬ 
tion as strong as the old, yet lighter, was needed for permanent and fire¬ 
proof roofing. 

7 ] 37 In spite of all the candles and the improvement in stained glass, 
the Romanesque naves, even of such beautiful churches as Saint 
Trophimc at Arles and Notre Dame of Poitiers, did not have the light 
for which people longed in this age that was itself a springtime. 88 To 
get the increased light they would have had to build higher and to pierce 
their walls with more windows and so would have dangerously weakened 
the walls. 30 These would have bulged and buckled. 40 The old enemy, 
weight, would have conquered. 41 For more height, light, audience space, 
better roofing, the old Romanesque would not do. 43 But given new life 
it would serve. 43 Its men had ably handled the groining and had done 
much to develop the ogive (the diagonal rib). 44 The broken arch gave 
life and resilience to the mother Romanesque. 45 This Gothic feature, with 
the flying buttress, solved the old roof-and-wall, the eternal weight 
problem. 40 Where the Greeks had gracefully compromised with gravity 
and the Romans had ostentatiously fought it, the ingenious Gothic 
builder tamed and used it for his own purposes. , 

8 ] 47 The broken arch was stronger than the old Roman arch that 
had seemed so impegnable. 48 At the same time it was more malleable. 
40 It could be raised or lowered; its angle could be changed, its sides 
set at different angles. 50 It could solve any intersection or aisle turn, 
make discordant vault sections symmetrical. 61 This was a joy to the 
architect. 52 The principle of perfect balance could be applied through¬ 
out. 53 The frame of arch ribs was set up first. 54 They sprang across space, 
in power and grace, from “springers” or solid take-offs in the pillar tops. 
155 Since the angles of the pointed arches could be changed, while the 
diagonals stayed semi-circular, all the arch summits down the long nave 
were in beautiful alignment. 
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9 ] 88 On each strong elastic frame, the web or vaulting fabric was 
set. 87 For support a few thin planks, soon withdrawn, would do, for the 
wedge-shaped stones, the voussoirs , fitted into and interlocked with each 
other. 88 The Romans and Romanesque men had applied the passive 
resistance of their dead walls and inert pillars and abutments to the active 
thrust down and out of vault and roof and integers above. 59 To this 
active thrust the Gothic builder opposed the very active resistance of all 
his very lively but integrated pointed arches and their allies; and here 
was all the difference in the world. 00 Every stone in the vault was, by 
weight and counterweight, thrust and counterthrust, shot home and 
locked in. (,t The whole structure aloft and all around was full of potential 
dynamite. 02 Every unit had been ready to kick out and explode. 63 What 
the Gothic builders had done was to gather up all these stone rebels 
and out of disunity to create eternal union. 94 Each stone, contrary 
striving, helped to support others in place as interlocked wrestlers uphold 
their opponents. 

10 ] 65 The gigantic pressure of Notre Dames metal roof, towers, 
fleche, dormers, the timbers below, the ceiling, and all the stones up aloft 
with their combined tendency to kick out, would have settled down crush- 
ingly on the old piers, walls, and vertical buttresses. 90 Now the devastat¬ 
ing force is held in, controlled every inch of the vaulted way, and is 
beautifully distributed through arch, light pillar to the foundations, or 
channeled off sideways through aisles and flying buttresses into the earth 
outside. 07 Yet the combined weight of all these arch frames and the 
component stones in lofty Notre Dame is only part of what the tonnage 
of a much lower church, old style, would have been. 68 It was light, elastic, 
and as man goes, eternal. 

11 ] 69 The greatest uplift in the interior of Notre Dame Cathedral 
comes to one who stands, in the crossing near the lovely Our Lady of 
Paris, south, and the white Jeanne d’Arc on the west, and lifts his eyes, 
first to the two great transept roses and then to the upper ranges of the 
stone forest above. 70 There on high ranges one sees the series of bays or 
vaulted sections, each containing its set of archribs and stone-composed 
planes and each spanning a tremendous space and doing it lightly. 71 The 
clerestory windows thrust their pointed tops up between the lower 
side planes of these bays. 72 The arches spring from pillar tops at the 
sides of these windows and curve toward the summits of the bays, the 
diagonals meeting in the center of its bay, there to be knotted with a stone 
flower. 78 If one goes to the portal or the west organ loft he sees long 
ranges of pillar tops, of window heads, of bays, and dominating all, the 
ranks of arches marching—for the Gothic arch is ever on the move—in an 
awe-inspiring procession from the purple and crimson rose window west 
over the organ loft to the great bay of eight planes at the sanctuary’s end, 
above the high white altar and its guarding angels. 

12 ] 74 One salient and superb characteristic of this God-given new 
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style is everywhere evident on the exterior, and that is that the skeleton, 
the anatomical workings of the cathedral, are not, as they were in the 
old imperial Roman structures, concealed or elaborately dressed over. 
76 All stand out in the open, unabashed, even exulting in their functional 
perfection and the beauty of their naked grace. 70 Everywhere joyously 
uncovered are vault joints and hips, roof vertebrae, apse coccyx, archribs, 
flying buttress feet. 77 The cathedral’s body should be a delight to the 
sculptor as well as to an architect, indeed to everyone with a spark of 
poetry in his soul. 78 It has a body perfect in form, function, articula¬ 
tion. 79 Even without its chapel ring and its glorious windows, it would 
be breathtakingly beautiful in its admirable fitness for its objective, in its 
perfect union of all complexities, and its sheer beauty of line. 

13 ] 80 And nowhere in this architectural exposure is there an over¬ 
done, overweighty unit to be seen. 81 Everything is lightness combined 
with strength. 82 Even when you are amazed by the size of those piers, 
the flying buttresses, they never appear obtrusive. 83 The cloak of grace 
seems to have been thrown over their obviously necessary power. 84 The 
flying buttresses might appear as excrescent as scaffolding had not their 
tremendous objective been displayed with such sincerity. 85 It was a 
daring conception to reveal these very evident shorers-up so boldly. 
86 It was a triumph to make them seem as indispensable to the cathedral’s 
personality as they are to its staying up. 87 And they are very beautiful 
as well as impressive, those ranks of mighty stone dragons or winged 
stone horses seen from the cathedral gardens, the Archbishop’s bridge, 
or the quais up the Seine. 

14 ] 88 As we stand on those quais and get those inspiring long-range 
exterior views from different angles upstream or sit entranced and Wor¬ 
shipful within, we should ever keep in mind the fact that all these fea¬ 
tures, even those which seem designed for mere ornament, are structural 
factors, born of necessity. 89 The gargoyles which carry their messages of 
humour, grotesquerie, and moral warnings, also carry off rainwater, thus 
obviating the need of visible leaders or downpipes which might corrode 
and disintegrate the walls. 90 This architectural frankness again is admir¬ 
able. 91 The handsome exterior moulding also prevents water from 
dripping down, staining and pocking the Parisian limestone—though it 
must be said that this stone wears very well and has the peculiar quality 
of hardening with time. 

15 ] 92 The vertical buttresses add an impressive effect. 98 They mark 
on the outside the inner division of the aisles and the bays. 94 They also 
frame the stained glass windows set in the bays and give scale to the 
whole edifice by stressing to the eye the length and breadth and height 
of the cathedral. 95 Nothing has been forgotten. 96 Primarily the buttreses 
are mighty columns designed to bear their share of that weight-thrust 
and burden. 

16 ] 97 It is so with many other familiar features. 98 The apse is rounded 
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out into beauty with a chapel, but it permits masses, baptisms, weddings, 
requiems, to go on simultaneously and throngs of pilgrims to circle 
through the ambulatory. 99 The spacious galleries furnish a fascinating 
second-storey circuit of the cathedral. 100 Those galleries also offer—from 
a point just over the high altar—the most fascinating view you can get 
anywhere of the western rose window, a stilled celestial kaleidoscope at 
the vaulted tunnels west end, above the great west organ. 

17 ] 101 A very striking and original instance of the union of utility and 
beauty, the beauty being born of the utility through the most expert 
architectural midwifery, you will find in the rows of pinnacles on the nave 
side walls. 102 Looking up from the lilacs in the presbytery gardens you 
will see little houses and pinnacles atop the buttresses all the way around. 
108 These are highly decorative and wholly delightful, but they are there 
because some mason or master-of-works found that a buttress slightly 
weighted at the top is infinitely stronger than it would be without that 
trifling addition of weight. 104 So they turned these little extra burdens, 
these allies, into artistic adornment. 

18 ] 106 But the characteristic of the exterior that is most striking of all 
is the fact that the walls are walls no longer. 100 No more than skin and 
muscle can be considered the support for human ribs, spine, thigh bones, 
can these new walls be counted on to support as did walls of old the 
tremendous weight of vault and roof. 107 These new walls seem now 
nothing more than a connecting tegument between the true supports, 
arch, vault plane, voussoir, pillar and buttress, all the bones of the great 
Gothic skeleton. 108 With those alone, without a wall, the cathedral could 
have stood for generations. 109 The wall has been discharged from the role 
it had filled for ages as the primary support, the great upholder. 110 In¬ 
deed, so numerous now are the windows, that it almost seems as though 
the walls have been transformed into a framing for the bright glass. 


EXERCISES 

DICTIONARY STUDY IN ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 

This exercise serves two purposes. It illustrates the extent of the technical 
information that can be found in the dictionary, and it provides the most im¬ 
portant terminology needed to read and talk about architecture intelligently. 
Supplementary to this study, the section on architecture in David M. Robb and 
J. J. Garrison Art in the Western World , pp. 11-369, might be studied. 

I. post-and-lintel, column-and-lintel, arch, dome, cantilever, 
n. (1) order —Doric, Ionic (base, volutes, bolster, necking), Corinthian 
(acanthus), Tuscan, composite; (2) stylobate; (3) base; (4) column; (5) shaft; 
(6) capital (abacus, echinus, archivolt); (7) entasis; (8) flutes; (9) metope; 
(10) triglyph; (11) monolith; (12) peristyle 

m. entablature, architrave, frieze, cornice, raking cornice 
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tv. facade, pediment, tympanum, gable, portico 

v. (1) arch —keystone, impost, springer, voussoir, round, horseshoe, lancet, 
ogee, trefoil, basket-handle, Tudor; (2) centering; (3) truss; (4) course; (5) 
arcade; (6) colonnade 

vi. Basilica, Romanesque, Gothic, Byzantine, Renaissance, Baroque 

vn. narthex, atrium, nave, aisle, transept, choir, sanctuary, apse, ambula¬ 
tory, chevet, bay, pier, triforium, clerestory, gallery, vaulting (barrel, groined), 
ribs (wall ribs, transverse ribs, diagonal ribs), boss, pier, lacunar, trabeated 
ceiling 

viii. buttress, flying buttress, parapet, battlements, pinnacle, campanile, 
tower, spire, steeple, fleche, lantern, cupola, dome, drum, pendentive, pilaster, 
engaged pillar, gargoyle, mosaic, fresco. 

ix. stained glass, rose window, mullion, tracery, dormer window, oriel 
window, bay window, French window, fenestration, sill, sash 

x. hiproof, mansard roof 

xi. Recall the dominant traits of the Greek, Roman, and Christian cultures, 
and show how features of their architecture suggested in the following phrases 
are related to these dominant traits: A. “his temple was exquisite, ... a one- 
storey affair, a pocket-size cathedral”; B. “Rome . . . went in for size,” “these 
heavy weight champions of builders”; C. “the greatest uplift comes to one who 
stands in the crossing near the lovely Our Lady of Paris, south, and the white 
Jeanne d’Arc on the west, and lifts his eyes, first to the two great transept roses 
and then to the upper ranges of the stone forest above.” 

xii. Select at least five instances of effective use of imagery which help the 
reader visualize either the interior or the exterior of Notre Dame. 


SAINT MARK’S 

by John Ruskin 

1 ] 1 1 wish that the reader, before I bring him into St. Mark's Place, 
would imagine himself for a little time in a quiet English cathedral town, 
and walk with me to the west front of its cathedral. 2 Let us go together 
up the more retired street, at the end of which we can see the pinnacles 
of one of the towers, and then through the low grey gateway, with its 
battlemented top and small latticed window in the centre, into the inner 
private-looking road or close, where nothing goes in but the carts of the 
tradesmen who supply the bishop and the chapter, and where there are 
little shaven grassplots fenced in by neat rails, before old-fashioned groups 
of somewhat diminutive and excessively trim houses, with little oriel and 
bay windows jutting out here and there, and deep wooden cornices and 
eaves painted cream colour and white, and small porches to their doors 

From The Stones of Venice (New York; Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1904), II, 
78-84. 
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in the shape of cockle-shells, or little, crooked, thick, indescribable 
wooden gables warped a little on one side; and so forward till we come 
to larger houses, also old-fashioned, but of red brick, and with garden 
behind them, and fruit walls, which show here and there, among the 
nectarines, the vestiges of an old cloister arch or shaft, and looking in front 
on the cathedral square itself, laid out in rigid divisions of smooth grass 
and gravel walk, yet not uncheerful, especially on the sunny side, where 
the canon's children are walking with their nurserymaids. 3 And so, taking 
care not to tread on the grass, we will go along the straight walk to the 
west front, and there stand for a time, looking up at its deep-pointed 
porches and the dark places between their pillars where there were 
statues once, and where the fragments, here and there, of a stately figure 
are still left, which has in it the likeness of a king, perhaps, indeed a king 
on earth, perhaps a saintly king long ago in heaven; and so higher and 
higher up to the great mouldering wall of rugged sculpture and confused 
arcades, shattered, and grey, and grisly with heads of dragons and mock¬ 
ing fiends, worn by the rain and swirling winds into yet unseemlier shape, 
and coloured on their stony scales by the deep russet-orange lichen, 
melancholy gold; and so, higher still, to the bleak towers, so far above 
that the eye loses itself among the bosses of their traceries, though they 
are rude and strong, and only sees like a drift of eddying black points, 
now closing, now scattering, and now settling suddenly into invisible 
places among the bosses and flowers, the crowd of restless birds that fill 
the whole square with that strange clangour of theirs, so harsh and yet 
so soothing, like the cries of birds on a solitary coast between the cliffs 
and sea. 

2 ] 4 Think for a little while of that scene, and the meaning of all its 
small formalisms, mixed with its serene sublimity. 5 Estimate its secluded, 
continuous, drowsy felicities, and its evidence of the sense and steady per¬ 
formance of such kind of duties as can be regulated by the cathedral 
clock; and weigh the influence of those dark towers on all who have 
passed through the lonely square at their feet for centuries, and on all 
who have seen them rising far away over the wooded plain, or catching on 
their square masses the last rays of the sunset, when the city at their feet 
was indicated only by the mist at the bend of the river. 6 And then let us 
quickly recollect that we are in Venice, and land at the extremity of the 
Calle Lunga San Mois6, which may be considered as there answering to 
the secluded street that led us to our English cathedral gateway. 

3 ] 7 We find ourselves in a paved alley, some seven feet wide where 
it is widest, full of people, and resonant with cries of itinerant salesmen— 
a shriek in their beginning, and dying away into a kind of brazen ringing, 
all the worse for its confinement between the high houses of the passage 
along which we have to make our way. 8 Overhead an inextricable con¬ 
fusion of rugged shutters, and iron balconies and chimney flues pushed 
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out on brackets to save room, and arched windows with projecting sills of 
Istrian stone, and gleams of green leaves here and there where a fig-tree 
branch escapes over a lower wall from some inner cortile, leading the eye 
up to the narrow stream of blue sky high over all. 9 On each side a row 
of shops, as densely set as may be, occupying, in fact, intervals between 
the square stone shafts, about eight feet high, which carry the first floors; 
intervals of which one is narrow and serves as a door; the other is, in the 
more respectable shops, wainscotted to the height of the counter and 
glazed above, but in those of the poorer tradesmen left open to the 
ground, and the wares laid on benches and tables in the open air, the 
light in all cases entering at the front only and fading away in a few 
feet from the threshold into a gloom which the eye from without cannot 
penetrate, but which is generally broken by a ray or two from a feeble 
lamp at the back of the shop, suspended before a print of the Virgin. 
10 The less pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves his lamp unlighted, and 
is contented with a penny print; the more religious one has his print 
coloured and set in a little shrine with a gilded or figure fringe, with 
perhaps a faded flower or two on each side, and his lamp burning bril¬ 
liantly. 11 Here at the fruiterers, where the dark-green water-melons are 
heaped upon the counter like cannon balls, the Madonna has a tabernacle 
of fresh laurel leaves; but the pewterer next door has let his lamp out, 
and there is nothing to be seen in his shop but the dull gleam of the 
studded patterns on the copper pans, hanging from his roof in the dark¬ 
ness. 12 Next comes a ‘Vendita Frittole e Liquori/ where the Virgin, en¬ 
throned in a very humble manner beside a tallow candle on a back shelf, 
presides over certain ambrosial morsels of a nature too ambiguous to be 
defined or enumerated. 18 But a few steps farther on, at the regular 
wine-shop of the calle, where we are offered ‘Vino Nostrani a Soldi 28*32/ 
the Madonna is in great glory, enthroned above ten or a dozen large red 
casks of three-year-old vintage, and flanked by goodly ranks of bottles of 
Maraschino, and two crimson lamps; and for the evening, when the 
gondoliers will come to drink out, under her auspices, the money they 
have gained during the day, she will have a whole chandelier. 

4 ] 14 A yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry of the Black Eagle; 
and glancing as we pass through the square door of marble, deeply 
moulded, in the outer wall, we see the shadows of its pergola of vines rest¬ 
ing on an ancient well, with a pointed shield carved on its side; and so 
presently emerge on the bridge and Campo San Mois6, whence to the en¬ 
trance into St. Marks Place, called the Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the 
square); the Venetian character is nearly destroyed, first by the frightful 
fagade of San Mois6, which we will pause at another time to examine, 
and then by the modernizing of the shops as they near the piazza, and the 
mingling with the lower Venetian populace of lounging groups of English 
and Austrians. 16 We will push fast through them into die shadow of the 
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pillars at the end of the ‘Bocca di Piazza/ and then we forget them all; for 
between those pillars there opens a great light, and in the midst of it, as 
we advance slowly, the vast tower of St. Mark seems to lift itself visibly 
forth from the level field of chequered stones; and, on each side, the 
countless arches prolong themselves into ranged symmetry, as if the 
rugged and irregular houses that pressed together above us in the dark 
alley had been struck back into sudden obedience and lovely order, and as 
if all their rude casements and broken walls had been transformed into 
arches charged with goodly sculpture, and fluted shafts of delicate stone. 

5 ] 16 And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops of ordered 
arches there rises a vision out of the earth; and all the great square seems 
to have opened from it in a kind of awe, that we may see it far away— 
a multitude of pillars and white domes, clustered into a long low pyramid 
of coloured light; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly of gold, and partly 
of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed beneath into five great vaulted 
porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with sculpture of alabaster, 
clear as amber and delicate as ivory; sculpture fantastic and involved, 
of palm leaves and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and birds clinging 
and fluttering among the branches, all twined together into an endless net¬ 
work of buds and plumes; and in the midst of it, the solemn forms of 
angels sceptred, and robed to the feet, and leaning to each other across the 
gates, their figures indistinct among the gleaming of the golden ground 
through the leaves beside them, interrupted and dim, like the morning 
light as it faded back among the branches of Eden, when first its gates 
were angel-guarded long ago. 17 And round the walls of the porches there 
are set pillars of variegated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep-green 
serpentine, spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles, that half refuse and 
half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, ‘their bluest veins to kiss’—the 
shadow, as it steals back from them, revealing line after line of azure un¬ 
dulation, as a receding tide leaves the waved sand; their capitals rich with 
interwoven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of acan¬ 
thus and vine, and mystical signs, all beginning and ending in the Cross; 
and above them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous chain of language 
and of life—angels, and the signs of heaven, and the labours of men, 
each in its appointed season upon the earth; and above these, another 
range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with the white arches edged with 
scarlet flowers—a confusion of delight, amidst which the breasts of the 
Greek horses are seen blazing in their breadth of golden strength; and the 
St. Marks lion, lifted on a blue field covered with stars; until at last, as if 
in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into a marble foam, and toss 
themselves far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured spray, 
as if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frostbound before they fell, 
and sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral and amethyst. 

6 ] 18 Between the grim cathedral of England and this, what an interval! 
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10 There is a type of it in the very birds that haunt them; for, instead of 
the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, drifting on the bleak 
upper air, the St. Marks porches are full of doves, that nestle among the 
marble foilage, and mingle the soft iridescence of their living plumes, 
changing at every motion, with the tints, hardly less lovely, that have 
stood unchanged for seven hundred years. 

EXERCISES 

i. This selection is an admirable example of the roving viewpoint in de¬ 
scription. Trace the shifting point of view employed by Ruskin in describing 
the approach to an English Cathedral such as Salisbury and to St. Mark's in 
Venice. 

li. The descriptions of the two cathedrals are built up in a parallel manner, 
but the effect of the comparative method is only to highlight the differences be¬ 
tween England and Venice, between English and Venetian people, between 
English Gothic and Byzantine architecture. Draw up a detailed list of the con¬ 
trasts made in the selection. 

hi. This is a very vivid description and yet a highly selective one. We are 
not given a complete description of either the facade of the English Cathedral 
nor of St. Mark’s, and yet we feel that we see both very plainly. What are the 
details that do most to suggest the entire facades of the two cathedrals in their 
most distinguishing features? 

iv. Show how the birds are used to symbolize the appearance of the two 
cathedrals themselves and the climate and spirit of the countries that produced 
them. 

v. Do you think Ruskin is approving of the devotion shown to the Virgin 
by the shopkeepers in Venice (ss.8-12)? Give evidence for your answer drawn 
from the text itself. 

vi. Read Byron’s poem Venice and compare his impressions with those of 
Ruskin in this essay. 

vii. Some students might be directed to read some selections from Mary 
McCarthy’s Venice Observed and be asked to read them to the class as an 
example of a contemporary reaction to Venice. 


THE ROMAN ROAD 

by Hilaire Belloc 

1 ] 1 When one has pushed one’s way through the brambles and the 
rounded great roots which have grown upon this street—where no man 
has walked perhaps for about a thousand years—one gets to the place 

From Hills and the Sea (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, n.d.), pp. 214-218. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher and Methuen & Company, Ltd. 
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where it tops the hill, and here one sees the way in which the line of it 
was first struck out. 2 From where one stands, right away like a beam, 
leading from rise to rise, it runs to the cathedral town. 3 You see the 
spot where it enters the eastern gate of the Roman walls; you see at the 
end of it, like the dot upon an “i,” the mass of the cathedral. 4 Then, if you 
turn and look northward, you see from point to point its taut stretch 
across the weald to where, at the very limit of horizon, there is a gap in 
the chain of hills that bars your view. 

2 ] 6 The strict design of such a thing weighs upon one as might weigh 
upon one four great lines of Virgil, or the sight of those enormous stones 
which one comes upon, Roman also, in the Algerian sands. B The plan of 
such an avenue by which to lead great armies and along which to drive 
commands argues a mixture of unity and of power as intimate as the 
lime and the sand of which these conquerors welded their imperishable 
cement. 7 And it does more than this. 8 It suggests swiftness and certitude 
of aim and a sort of eager determination which we are slow to connect 
with government, but which certainly underlay the triumph of this people. 
e A road will give one less trouble if it winds about and feels the contours 
of the land. 10 It will pay better if it is of earth and broken stones instead 
of being paved, nor would anyone aiming at wealth or comfort alone 
laboriously raise its level, as the level of this road is raised. 11 But in all 
that the Romans did there was something of a monument. 12 Where they 
might have taken pipes down a valley and up the opposing side they pre¬ 
ferred the broad shoulders of an arcade; and where a seven-foot door 
would have done well enough to enter their houses by they were content 
with nothing less than an arch of fifty. 13 In all their work they were 
conscious of some business other than that immediately to hand, and 
therefore it is possible that their ruins will survive the establishment of 
our own time as they have survived that of the Middle Ages. 14 In this 
wild place, at least, nothing remained of all that was done between their 
time and ours. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Look up the exact etymology of ‘‘street.” Is Belloc using the word in 
its original or modern meaning in s.l? 

H. What is the etymological meaning of ‘‘avenue”? Does this meaning appear 
in Belloc's use of the term in s.0? 
in. What is a “weald” in s.4? 

DESCRIPTIVE METHOD 

In par. 1 Belloc is trying to enable us to see the remains of the Roman road 
as it stretches in a perfectly straight line in both directions from the vantage 
point of a high hill. 
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i. Why is “like a beam” (s.2) a good comparison for emphasizing the 
straightness of the road? What phrase in s.4 emphasizes the same point? 

n. It is difficult at times to locate objects in relation to one another in a 
scene being described. A frame image often helps to achieve this. Show how 
the frame image employed in s.3 helps us to see the Cathedral in relation to 
the road. 

In par. 2 Belloc is not concerned with a mere physical description of the 
Roman road but with the Roman spirit which it manifests. 

i. What sentence best states this spirit? 

ii. Show how Belloc uses the straightness of the Roman road described 
in par. 1 to reveal this Roman spirit. How many things about the Roman char¬ 
acter does it reveal to him? 

hi. What other concrete evidence of the Roman character does Belloc intro¬ 
duce into this paragraph? 

suggestion for writing 

Choose some object that is characteristic of modem America—a skyscraper, 
for instance; describe it from some determined point of view as Belloc describes 
the Roman road in par. 1; and then use it and other concrete detail to sum up 
the American spirit as Belloc sums up the Roman spirit in par. 2. 


A CREOLE COURTYARD 

by Lafcadio Hearn 


1 An atmosphere of tranquility and quiet happiness seemed to envelop 
the old house, which had formerly belonged to a rich planter. 2 Like many 
of the Creole houses, the facade presented a commonplace and unat¬ 
tractive aspect. 3 The great green doors of the arched entrance were 
closed; and the green shutters of the balconied windows were half shut, 
like sleepy eyes lazily gazing upon the busy street below or the cottony 
patches of light clouds which floated slowly, slowly across the deep blue 
of the sky above. 4 But beyond the gates lay a little Paradise. 5 The 
great court, deep and broad, was framed in tropical green; vines embraced 
the white pillars of the piazza, and creeping plants climbed up the tinted 
walls to peer into the upper windows with their flower-eyes of flaming 
scarlet. 6 Banana-trees nodded sleepily their plumes of emerald green at 
the farther end of the garden; vines smothered the windows of the dining 
room, and formed a bower of cool green about the hospitable door; an 
aged fig-tree, whose gnarled arms trembled under the weight of honeyed 
fruit, shadowed the square of bright lawn which formed a natural carpet 
in the midst; and at intervals were stationed along the walks in large 

From Creole Sketches (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924), pp. 78-81, 
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porcelain vases—like barbaric sentinels in sentry-boxes—gorgeous broad¬ 
leaved things, with leaves fantastic and barbed and flowers brilliant as 
humming-birds. 7 A fountain murmured faintly near the entrance of the 
western piazza; and there came from the shadows of the fig-tree the 
sweet and plaintive cooing of amorous doves. 8 Without, cotton-floats 
might rumble, and street-cars vulgarly jingle their bells; but these were 
mere echoes of the harsh outer world which disturbed not the delicious 
quiet within—where sat, in old-fashioned chairs, good old-fashioned 
people who spoke the tongue of other times, and observed many quaint 
and knightly courtesies forgotten in this material era. * Without, roared 
the Iron Age, the angry waves of American traffic; within, one heard only 
the murmur of the languid fountain, the sound of deeply musical voices 
conversing in the languages of Paris and Madrid, the playful chatter of 
dark-haired children lisping in sweet and many-voweled Creole, and 
through it all, the soft, caressing coo of doves. 10 Without, it was the year 
1879; within, it was the epoch of the Spanish Domination. 11 A guitar lay 
upon the rustic bench near the fountain, where it had evidently been for¬ 
gotten, and a silk fan beside it; a European periodical, with graceful etch¬ 
ings, hung upon the back of a rocking-chair at the door, through which 
one caught glimpses of a snowy table bearing bottles of good Bordeaux, 
and inhaled the odor of rich West India tobacco. 12 And yet some people 
wonder that some other people never care to cross Canal Street. 

EXERCISES 

The purpose of many descriptive paragraphs (especially in fiction) is to 
create a dominant impression or atmosphere. Frequently this dominant impres¬ 
sion is stated at the begining of the paragraph and is then built up by concrete 
detail and imagery throughout the rest of the paragraph. 

i. In this paragraph the dominant impression is the tranquility and quiet 
which pervades the old Creole courtyard. List all the phrases which contribute 
to this impression of sleepy calm. 

H. In this description every one of the senses is appealed to. 

A. List all the phrases which make the most vivid appeal to the sense 
of sight. In what sentences does the appeal to the sense of sight predominate? 

B. What phrases appeal to the senses of smell and taste? 

C. The dominant appeal in ss.7-9 is to the sense of hearing. List the 
phrases that make a strong appeal to the sense of hearing, and show how these 
sounds contribute to the tranquil atmosphere. Show how this atmosphere is 
intensified by the introduction of contrasting sounds in ss.8 and 9. 

D. Select several verbs whose kinetic connotations contribute to the 
atmosphere of unhurried, tranquil ease. 

E. What two concrete objects have been introduced into the description 
to suggest an Old World atmosphere? 

m. A. Why is the simile used in s.3 to describe the half-closed shutters 
appropriate to the dominant impression of tranquillity? 

B. Does the comparison used to describe the ornamental plants in their 
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vases help us to see them and their position vividly? Is the connotation of “bar¬ 
baric sentinels” as appropriate to the dominant impression of tranquillity as is 
the comparison used in s.3? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITING 

To write successful description, you must be specific and concrete in your 
use of adjectives, nouns, and verbs; you must economize in your expression by 
using words which connote rather than merely state colors and precise actions; 
and you must see to it that all your diction and imagery contribute to the domi¬ 
nant impression you are trying to create. 

i. Suppose you are preparing to describe the impression a garden makes 
on you on a stifling summer day. 

A. List the specific trees, flowers, shrubs, vines, and garden furniture that 
you would include in such a description. 

B. Begin jotting down the specific, connotative words or modifiers that 
you would use to make the reader see, feel, hear, and smell the objects of the 
scene as they have impressed you. For example: “wilted hydrangeas,” “one 
listless robin drooping in the shade,” “the crackle of dry grass underfoot,” etc. 

C. Do the same for the identical garden as it would impress you im¬ 
mediately after a heavy snow storm. 

ii. Write two paragraphs in which you state the dominant impression which 
these two scenes make on you in the opening sentences and in which you build 
up these impressions as vividly as you can by specific, concrete diction and 
imagery. 

hi. Sometimes it is not the scene or object which creates the dominant unify¬ 
ing impression in a description but the mood or interest of the writer. For in¬ 
stance, a person in a gay mood and another in a sad mood are apt to react quite 
differently to the same scene and put their divergent reactions into their descrip¬ 
tion. So too, people with different interests will look at the same object or 
scene quite differently. 

Draw up separate lists of details which would strike a hunter and a painter 
in the same woodland scene, and then write two paragraphs on the scene from 
the viewpoint of a hunter and of a painter. 


THE CITY OF CHANDRAPORE 

by E. M. Forster 

1 ] 1 Except for the Marabar Caves—and they are twenty miles off— 
the city of Chandrapore presents nothing extraordinary. 2 Edged rather 
than washed by the river Ganges, it trails for a couple of miles along the 
bank, scarcely distinguishable from the rubbish it deposits so freely. 
8 There are no bathing-steps on the river front, as the Ganges happens not 
to be holy here; indeed there, is no river front, and bazaars shut out the 

From A Passage to India (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1924), 
pp. 7-8. Copyright, 1924, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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wide and shifting panorama of the stream. 4 The streets are mean, the 
temples ineffective, and though a few fine houses exist they are hidden 
away in gardens or down alleys whose filth deters all but the invited 
guest. 5 Chandrapore was never large or beautiful, but two hundred years 
ago it lay on the road between Upper India, then imperial, and the sea, 
and the fine houses date from that period. °The zest for decoration 
stopped in the eighteenth century, nor was it ever democratic. 7 There 
is no painting and scarcely any carving in the bazaars. 8 The very wood 
seems made of mud, the inhabitants of mud moving. 0 So abased, so 
monotonous is everything that meets the eye, that when the Ganges comes 
down it might be expected to wash the excrescence back into the soil. 
10 Houses do fall, people are drowned and left rotting, but the general 
outline of the town persists, swelling here, shrinking there, like some low 
but indestructible form of life. 

2 ] 11 Inland, the prospect alters. 12 There is an oval Maidan, and a 
long sallow hospital. 18 Houses belonging to Eurasians stand on the high 
ground by the railway station. 14 Beyond the railway—which runs parallel 
to the river—the land sinks, then rises again rather steeply. ln On the 
second rise is laid out the little civil station, and viewed hence Chandra¬ 
pore appears to be a totally different place. 16 It is a city of gardens. 17 It is 
no city, but a forest sparsely scattered with huts. 18 It is a tropical plea- 
sance washed by a noble river. 10 The toddy palms and neem trees and 
mangoes and pepul that were hidden behind the bazaars now become 
visible and in their turn hide the bazaars. 20 They rise from the gardens 
where ancient tanks nourish them, they burst out of stifling purlieus and 
unconsidered temples. 21 Seeking light and air, and endowed with more 
strength than man or his works, they soar above the lower deposit to greet 
one another with branches and beckoning leaves, and to build a city for 
the birds. 22 Especially after the rains do they screen what passes below, 
but at all times, even when scorched or leafless, they glorify the city to 
the English people who inhabit the rise, so that new-comers cannot be¬ 
lieve it to be as meagre as it is described, and have to be driven down to 
acquire disillusionment. 23 As for the civil station itself, it provokes no 
emotion. 24 It charms not, neither does it repel. 2n It is sensibly planned, 
with a red-brick club on its brow, and farther back a grocer s and a ceme¬ 
tery, and the bungalows are disposed along roads that intersect at right 
angles. 26 It has nothing hideous in it, and only the view is beautiful; it 
shares nothing with the city except the overarching sky. 


EXERCISES 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

The description of the Creole courtyard begins with a statement of the 
dominant impression which is built up concretely in the rest of the paragraph. 
In these two descriptive paragraphs of the city of Chandrapore this method is 
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reversed. Cumulative concrete details first create the dominant impression of the 
riverside and inland city, and then the impression is explicitly stated toward the 
middle or end of the paragraphs. 

i. What is the dominant impression of the separate parts of the city created 
by the author? 

ii. What sentences in each paragraph most clearly express this impression? 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

No matter what the principle of organization in a descriptive paragraph is, 
if a dominant impression is to be created, the writer must see to it that his 
diction and imagery really build that impression. 

i. An inexpert writer is apt to rely too much on descriptive adjectives which 
state the impression rather than on carefully selected nouns, adverbs, and verbs 
which suggest it. One or two well-chosen nouns, adverbs, or verbs will frequently 
produce a fuller and more vivid impression than dozens of descriptive adjectives. 
For example, the verb “trails” in the phrase “it trails for a couple of miles along 
the bank” gives us a much more vivid impression of the city sprawling along the 
river than does the following phrase clotted with adjectives—“Chandrapore, a 
broad, irregular expanse of two miles or more along the river.” 

Explain why the following phrases employed by the author are better than 
the substituted phrases in parentheses, paying particular attention to the con- 
notative value of the italicized words in each phrase: (A) “scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from the rubbish it deposits so freely” (a dirty city); (B) “wide and 
shifting panorama of the stream” (wide and varied view of the stream); (C) 
“alleys whose filth deters all but the invited guest” (extremely dirty alleys); (D) 
“the zest for decoration” (the interest in decoration); (E) “The land sinks then 
rises again rather steeply ” (there is a valley and then a steep hill); (F) “A 
forest sparsely scattered with huts” (innumerable trees and a few, shabby, dirty 
houses); (G) “The toddy palms and neem trees and mangoes and pepul ” (the 
various tropical trees); (H) “They rise from the gardens . . . and burst out of 
the stifling purlieus ” (they can be seen above the gardens and above the warm 
parks); (I) “they soar above the lower deposit to greet one another with 
branches and beckoning leaves” (they rise above the lower places to mingle 
their branches and leaves); (J) “They screen what passes below” (they cover 
what passes below); (K) “except the overarching sky” (except the expanse of 
sky). 

ii. Sometimes it is not so much the vivid sense impression but rather the 
atmosphere or emotional effect of a scene that a writer wishes to communicate 
in a description. In such case a comparison (simile or metaphor) is likely to 
serve him best. Comparisons, of course, can help to make a description vivid 
in sense appeal, but, when used for the purpose discussed here, they contribute 
not so much to the sense impression as to the emotional atmosphere. 

A. In par. 1 Forster is trying to convey to us the depressing, sordid im¬ 
pression of the lower section of Chandrapore. All the concrete details con¬ 
tribute to that impression, but the sordid atmosphere is probably best con¬ 
veyed in the following figurative phrases: “The very wood seems made of 
mud , the inhabitants of mud moving “wash the excrescence back into the 
soil”; and “the general outline of the town . . . swelling here, shrinking there. 
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like some low but indestructible form of life” Why are these phrases an effective 
expression of the sordid impression of the dirty city? 

B. Point out and discuss the comparisons used in ss. 17-19 to convey the 
general emotional impression of the upper city of Chandrapore. 

C. The author says that the river seems to “edge” the city when seen 
from below and to “wash” it when seen from above. How do these verbs fit 
the general impression created of the two parts of the city? 

SUGGESTION FOR WRITING 

Any city will impress you quite differently when approached from two dif¬ 
ferent directions. It will give you one impression when viewed from the slums 
and coal yards through which a train passes, and quite another when viewed 
from a fine boulevard in one of the better residential districts. 

Write a two-paragraph description of your home city as viewed from two 
such different points of view. Be sure to settle on the dominant impression 
in each case, and try to select your diction and imagery as carefully as Forster 
has to communicate your impressions. 


A VISIT TO A JAPANESE HOME 

by James A . Michener 

1 ] Come with me on a visit to Takeo Sato, of Morioka. As you approach 
his home you will be disappointed. It is unpainted, weather-beaten, on 
a street dreary with similar unpainted, weather-beaten houses. For Japan 
likes to hide its inner beauty from the street, so that when you enter the 
quiet home the effect of tranquillity and art will be heightened. 

2 ] At the doorway of the Sato home Mrs. Sato, a dainty little kimonoed 
woman of forty, kneels on the floor and bows till her head touches her 
knees. Her two quite beautiful daughters, seventeen-year-old Akira (beau¬ 
tiful sun) and eleven-year-old Yasuko (peace of mind)—adorned in gold 
and silver kimonos—also bow to the floor, then rise to take your wraps. 
Mr. Sato, a forty-seven-year-old professor, is dressed in Western clothes; 
he greets you with a sturdy handshake. 

3 ] You kick off your shoes and step across the threshold—never on it, 
for that is dangerous luck—onto one of the finest floorings yet invented: 
Tatami mats, six by three feet, made of a two-inch-thick rice-straw filler 
covered by an exquisite woven white reed of the I plant and edged with 
a one-inch maroon or blue cloth binder. 

4 ] Above the doorway hangs a long length of rice-straw rope, which 
you will see constantly in japan. From the rope hangs strips of white 
paper cut in an ancient design somehow resembling Christmas-tree 

From "Japan," by James A. Michoner, Holiday , XII (August, 1952), 27-31. Copy¬ 
right 1952 by the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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decorations. This is the Satos’ Shinto shrine and here reside the benevo¬ 
lent spirits of this house. 

5 ] Mrs. Sato, bowing, leads you to your room. Its fourteen tatami 
large—room size is always indicated in this way—and is cut off from the 
rest of the house by twelve sliding doors made of thin strips of wood 
to which have been pasted sheets of strong opaque rice paper. Your room 
contains no furniture. There is an alcove, where a picture hangs on a 
brocaded scroll over a vase with one flower. Across the room stands 
another vase, holding a large bouquet. 

6 ] For your clothing the Sato girls bring in low shallow trays, which 
they place upon the floor. When your bags are unpacked, the girls whisk 
them away and you stand in the middle of a completely furnished Japa¬ 
nese room. Low lines predominate; the soft, natural wood blends with 
the beautiful tatami matting. There are no rooms like these anywhere 
else in the world and they tell much about the Japanese character: con¬ 
trolled, art-conscious, unostentatious, everything in the place ordained 
for it by custom and law. 

7 ] Now the family leads you to their quarters and again there is no 
item of furniture to be seen. Thin cushions line the wall and on one of 
these you sit. Many nations have the custom of sitting cross-legged on the 
floor, but the Japanese double their legs directly under them and sit upon 
their ankles. Mr. Sato says, “Don’t you try it! In fact, it would probably 
be better for us if we didn’t either.” Like most successful Japanese, Mr. 
Sato speaks good English. He brings out a low armrest such as the ancient 
Romans used, and with little difficulty you find a comfortable position. 

8 ] Just as you are beginning to feel cold, for although this is winter 
the Satos have no heat, Mrs. Sato leads you to the kotatsu : In the center 
of the floor is a deep hole five feet square, its edges lined with old bed 
quilts. At the bottom is a small iron brazier of burning charcoal. From 
the corners of the hole rise stout poles to which, eighteen inches above the 
floor, a table is fastened. From the edges of the table hang three thick¬ 
nesses of heavy blanket. You wriggle under them, sit on the floor, dangle 
your feet against the brazier, and tuck the blanket around your middle. 
In a moment you are glowingly warm. 

9 ] (I once sat with Mr. Sato and two of his professor friends for three 
days in the kotatsu, arguing about the economics of Japan, and although 
the weather was well below freezing and the sliding doors were kept 
open so we could appreciate the snow, we were quite warm.) 

10 ] After you have been warmed Mrs. Sato leads you to another room, 
where she serves sushi, Japan’s national dish. To a bowl of rice flavored 
with salt, sugar, and vinegar she adds bits of fresh fish and flakes of a 
remarkable dehydrated fish that looks like black petrified wood but which 
tastes better than any fish you’ve ever eaten. On the side there are 
soup, bits of vegetable, and condiments. 
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11 ] It is not only Mrs. Sato's excellent cooking which makes this meal 
unique. It is the ritual of serving food that you will never forget. Mrs. 
Sato, of course, does not eat with her guests. She approaches the dining¬ 
room door with trays, drops to her knees, and crawls forward daintily 
with each dish. 

12 ] Before you she places a small lacquered table of exquisite artistry. 
On it she arranges six or seven lacquered dishes, each a work of art that 
has been inherited through many generations, They are inky black with 
a hint of gold design. The chopsticks are ivory, the exquisite ceramic 
block on which they rest came from Korea centuries ago, and the sake 
cups are fragile china. 

13 ] Each dish contains one item of food, arranged to emphasize its 
color, texture, and design. The clear brown soup contains one piece of 
beet, one wedge of onion and one shred of meat. Even the sushi , which 
you might expect to be thrown together in the Chinese style, has been 
carefully designed, with the bits of fish artistically arranged. Mrs. Sato 
has spent four hours preparing this meal. 

14 ] After lunch you inspect the house. Like most Japanese houses it is 
on one floor, but unlike most it is large: fourteen rooms plus one each for 
the three servants. Mrs. Sato says it takes her all morning to clean the 
house; she keeps it spotless. 

15 ] Mr. Sato says, “This house is a bother. Much too big for the way 
we live today. My grandparents had half a dozen servants and sixteen 
members of the family living here at once. I’d like to sell it, but I can't 
give up the gardens.” 

16 ] He takes you outside. If you prefer formal French gardens, you 
may not think much of Mr. Sato's which seem more like casual bits of 
woodland enclosed by the walls of his house. Rocks, sand, trees, and 
shrubs combine to make a rugged and handsome landscape, whose out¬ 
standing glory is a big pine tree some two hundred years old. 

17 ] Generations of gardeners have studied this tree, trying to discover 
precisely which way each branch should grow to produce the finest 
artistic effect. Some branches were drawn toward the house, others were 
wired into lovely, fantastic shapes, or were weighted down with stones 
to keep them hovering a few inches above the earth. Since winter snows 
might damage such a tree, each autumn Mr. Sato sets a tall bamboo pillar 
up through the branches; from it he suspends strong ropes which hold 
each single branchlet in place through the winter. Today the old pine 
looks like an.umbrella and you can scarcely see the green branches 
through the white ropes. 

18] Each tree and shrub in the Sato gardens is so protected every 
year. Each stem is studied to see whether it adds to the general beauty 
of the garden. The result is a natural setting symbolizing Japan: every¬ 
thing in its place, everything drawn up tight. 
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19 ] At dinner Mrs. Sato serves you sukiyaki , the second of Japan’s 
national dishes, and by all odds the best. In the middle of the kotatsu 
table she places a large charcoal brazier on which rests a big-low-edged, 
iron skillet. While it gets red-hot she brings in a very large china tray 
on which have been piled in perfect design green vegetable leaves, a 
silvery slippery kind of noodle, mushrooms, white leeks, quartered onions, 
little chunks of bean curd, squares of suet—all topped by long thin slices 
of very red meat. 

20 ] Mrs. Sato draws in her breath as the guests compliment her on the 
attractiveness of the ingredients; then she pops the suet into the skillet. 
As it sizzles she pours in soy sauce and sake wine. When the broth seems 
right, she takes long chopsticks and places the vegetables in one by one 
with strips of meat on top. As the dish sizzles and its aroma rises, Mrs. 
Sato throws in many spoonfuls of sugar, some salt and large pinches of 
aji, a remarkable condiment which enhances all true flavors. 

21 ] While this has been going on you have been whipping a raw egg 
in your individual bowl. Mr. Sato says, “Sukiyaki always presents a nice 
philosophical problem. You get so hungry waiting that as soon as it’s 
ready you start to eat. But if you’re wise you wait until well toward the 
end, when all the juices have begun to blend." 

22 ] You cant wait. You dive your chopsticks into the skillet and come 
forth with some meat, a bit of onion and a chunk of bean curd. These 
go into the egg sauce for cooling and then into your mouth. Sukiyaki 
is an especially admirable dish because its sociable manner of preparation, 
its pervading aroma, and the fellowship of pitching into the common pot 
for what you like best all add gusto to the excellence of the food. 

23 ] After dinner Mrs. Sato and her daughters—who would not, of 
course, eat with guests—climb into the kotatsu ; conversation becomes 
animated. You ask what a brilliant kimono like the one Akira is wearing 
costs and Mr. Sato winces. His wife says, “For the outer kimono, $35. 
For the inner one, $25. For the flowered coat, $35. And for the brocaded 
sash, $100." 

24 ] Mr. Sato says, “There are other items too.” 

25 ] Mrs. Sato laughs. “Counting all my kimonos for work I have about 
100 major pieces of cloth which I can combine in various ways just as 
Western women combine blouses and skirts. You might say I have thirty- 
five kimonos.” 

26 ] Akira says, “What is important is to wear the right color at the 
right time.” 

27 ] Mr. Sato adds, “A Japanese can look at a kimono and say, That's 
for a nineteen-year-old girl/ Or, That’s for a woman of forty/ ” 

28 ] Akira says, “Most of us at school prefer Western clothes. The ki¬ 
mono is not at all satisfactory. Too difficult to take big steps.” 

29 ] It is now bedtime and Mrs. Sato shows you to your room. In the 
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middle of the floor a very thick bedroll has been spread. During the day 
it was stored away in a closet, as were all the other beds. 

30 ] You leave some of the sliding doors open so that you can see the 
garden as the moon rises over Mr. Sato’s priceless pine tree. 

31 ] In the morning, when you leave this beautiful and simple home, 
Mrs. Sato is out front polishing your shoes and her daughters are bowing 
low in respect to the parting guests. Then Mrs. Sato hurries in to help 
you on with your coat, Mr. Sato shakes hands vigorously, and you are 
back on the dark and ugly street. If you had never stepped into the Sato 
home you could not have had the slightest idea of what delicate beauty 
there is behind every street in Japan. 


EXERCISES 

I. Description is very frequently combined with narrative as in this essay. 
When this is the case the point of view is apt to be a shifting one according to 
the demands of the narrative. 

Note the shifts in the point of view that occur in the essay and show how the 
author indicates them by transitional words and phrases. 

II. What is the dominant impression of Japanese life and character that the 
whole essay develops? Show how the various phases of the description con¬ 
tribute to building this impression. 

hi. Choose some interesting place or institution that you have visited and 
write a description of your visit using Michener’s account of his visit to a 
Japanese home as a model. 


MANDERLEY 

by Daphne du Maurier 

1 ] 1 Last night I dreamt I went to Manderley again. 2 It seemed to me 
I stood by the iron gate leading to the drive, and for a while I coidd not 
enter for the way was barred to me. 3 There was a padlock and a chain 
upon the gate. 4 1 called in my dream to the lodgekeeper, and had no 
answer, and peering closer through the rusted spokes of the gate I saw 
that the lodge was uninhabited. 

2 ] 5 No smoke came from the chimney, and the little lattice windows 

gaped forlorn. 6 Then, like all dreamers, I was possessed of a sudden 
with supernatural powers and passed like a spirit through the barrier 

From Rebecca (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1938), pp. 1-4. Copyright, 

1938, by Daphne du Maurier Browning, and reprinted by permission of Doubleday 

h Company, Inc., and Victor Gallancz, Ltd., London. 
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before me. 7 The drive wound away in front of me, twisting and turning 
as it had always done, but as I advanced I was aware that a change had 
come upon it; it was narrow and unkept, not the drive that we had known. 
H At first I was puzzled and did not understand, and it was only when I 
bent my head to avoid the low swinging branch of a tree that I realized 
what had happened. 9 Nature had come into her own again and, little by 
little, in her stealthy, insidious way had enroached upon the drive with 
long, tenacious fingers. 10 The woods, always a menace even in the past, 
had triumphed in the end. 11 They crowded, dark and uncontrolled, to the 
borders of the drive. 12 The beeches with white, naked limbs leant close 
to one another, their branches intermingled in a strange embrace, making 
a vault above my head like the archway of a church. 13 And there were 
other trees as well, trees that I did not recognize, squat oaks and tortured 
elms that straggled cheek by jowl with the beeches, and had thrust them¬ 
selves out of the quiet earth, along with monster shrubs and plants, none 
of which I remembered. 

3 ] 14 The drive was a ribbon now, a thread of its former self, with 
gravel surface gone, and choked with grass and moss. 15 The trees had 
thrown out low branches, making an impediment to progress; the gnarled 
roots looked like skeleton claws. 10 Scattered here and again amongst this 
jungle growth I would recognize shrubs that had been land-marks in our 
time, things of culture and of grace, hydrangeas whose blue heads had 
been famous. 17 No hand had checked their progress, and they had gone 
native now, rearing to monster height without a bloom, black and ugly as 
the nameless parasites that grew beside them. 

4 ] 18 On and on, now east now west, wound the poor thread that once 
had been our drive. 19 Sometimes I thought it lost, but it appeared again, 
beneath a fallen tree perhaps, or struggling on the other side of a mud¬ 
died ditch created by the winter rains. 20 I had not thought the way so 
long. 21 Surely the miles had multiplied, even as the trees had done, and 
this path led out to a labyrinth, some choked wilderness, and not to the 
house at all. 22 I came upon it suddenly; the approach masked by the un¬ 
natural growth of a vast shrub that spread in all directions, and I stood, my 
heart thumping in my breast, the strange prick of tears behind my eyes. 

5 ] 23 There was Manderley, our Manderley, secretive and silent as it 
had always been, the grey stone shining in the moonlight of my dream, 
the mullioned windows reflecting the green lawns and the terrace. 24 Time 
could not wreck the perfect symmetry of those walls, not the site itself, a 
jewel in the hollow of a hand. 

6 ] 25 The terrace sloped to the lawns, and the lawns stretched to the 
sea, and turning I could see the sheet of silver, placid under the moon, 
like a lake undisturbed by wind or storm. 20 No wave? would come to 
ruffle this dream water, and no bulk of cloud, wind-driven from the west, 
obscure the clarity of this pale sky. 27 1 turned again to the house, and 
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though it stood inviolate, untouched, as though we ourselves had left 
but yesterday, I saw that the garden had obeyed the jungle law, even as 
the wood had done. 28 The rhododendrons stood fifty feet high, twisted 
and entwined with bracken, and they had entered into alien marriage with 
a host of nameless shrubs, poor, bastard things that clung about their 
roots as though conscious of their spurious origin. 20 A lilac had mated 
with a copper beech, and to bind them yet more closely to one another 
the malevolent ivy, always an enemy to grace, had thrown her tendrils 
about the pair and made them prisoners. 30 Ivy held prior place in this 
lost garden; the long strands crept across the lawns, and soon would en¬ 
croach upon the house itself. 81 There was another plant too, some half- 
breed from the woods, whose seed had been scattered long ago beneath 
the trees and then forgotten, and now, marching in unison with the ivy, 
thrust its ugly form like a giant rhubarb towards the soft grass where 
the daffodils had blown. 

7 ] 32 Nettles were everywhere, the van-guard of the army. 88 They 
choked the terrace, they sprawled about the paths, they leant, vulgar and 
lank, against the very windows of the house. 34 They made indifferent 
sentinels, for in many places their ranks had been broken by the rhu¬ 
barb plant, and they lay with crumpled heads and listless stems, making a 
pathway for the rabbits. an I left the drive and went on to the terrace, for 
the nettles were no barrier to me, a dreamer; I walked enchanted, and 
nothing held me back. 

8 ] 30 Moonlight can play odd tricks upon the fancy, even upon a 
dreamer s fancy. 87 As I stood there, hushed and still, I could swear that 
the house was not an empty shell but lived and breathed as it had lived 
before. 

9 ] 88 Light came from the windows, the curtains blew softly in the 
night air, and there, in the library, the door would stand half open as we 
had left it, with my handkerchief on the table beside the bowl of autumn 
roses. 

10 ] 89 The room would bear witness to our presence. 40 The little heap 
of library books marked ready to return, and the discarded copy of The 
Times. 41 Ash-trays, with the stub of a cigarette; cushions, with the im¬ 
print of our heads upon them, lolling in the chairs; the charred embers 
of our log fire still smouldering against the morning. 42 And Jasper, dear 
Jasper, with his soulful eyes and great, sagging jowl, would be stretched 
upon the floor, his tail a-thump when he heard his master s footsteps. 

11 ] 48 A cloud, hitherto unseen, came upon the moon, and hovered 
an instant like a dark hand before a face . 44 The illusion went with it, and 
the lights in the windows were extinguished. 43 1 looked upon a desolate 
shell, soulless at last, unhaunted, with no whisper of the past about its 
staring walls. 

12 ] 46 The house was a sepulchre, our fear and suffering lay buried 
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in the ruins. 47 There would be no resurrection. 48 When I thought of 
Manderley in my waking hours I would not be bitter. 49 1 should think of 
it as it might have been, could I have lived there without fear. 50 1 should 
remember the rose-garden in the summer, and the birds that sang at 
dawn. 61 Tea under the chestnut tree, and the murmur of the sea coming 
up to us from the lawns below. 

13 ] 52 I would think of the blown lilacs, and the Happy Valley. 58 These 
things were permanent, they could not be dissolved. 54 They were memo¬ 
ries that cannot hurt. 88 All this I resolved in my dream, while the clouds 
lay across the face of the moon, for like most sleepers I knew that I 
dreamed. 89 In reality I lay many hundred miles away in an alien land, 
and would wake, before many seconds had passed, in the bare little 
hotel bedroom, comforting in its very lack of atmosphere. 87 1 would sigh 
a moment, stretch myself and turn, and opening my eyes, be bewildered 
at that glittering sun, that hard, clean sky, so different from the soft moon¬ 
light of my dream. 68 The day would lie before us both, long no doubt, 
and uneventful but fraught with a certain stillness, a dear tranquility we 
had not known before. 50 We would not talk of Manderley, I would not 
tell my dream. 60 For Manderley was ours no longer. 01 Manderley was no 
more. 


EXERCISES 

DESCRIPTION IN FICTION 

The descriptive essay as a separate literary form is not very popular with the 
modem reader. What description he does encounter is apt to be imbedded in his 
fictional reading—in short stories and novels. Such description may be used 
separately or combined with narrative either to provide the atmosphere and 
setting for the story or to bring the characters to life. This selection is the first 
chapter of the novel Rebecca; partly narrative and partly descriptive, it builds 
up a concrete picture of the neglected estate and creates an atmosphere of 
mystery about Manderley which plant the desire in the mind of the reader to 
get at the facts of the story which explain the neglect and solve the mystery. 

POINT OF VIEW 

This selection is a good example of the shifting point of view. It passes over 
the scene like the eye of a movie camera. 

i. Point out the successive shifts in point of view, and show how details have 
been carefully chosen to make us see vividly the scenes as they appear from 
these different points of view. 

h. What has the author gained by assuming the general point of view of 
a dreamer throughout the description? 

dominant impression and selective detail 

i. We remarked above that the dominant impression created by this selection 
is one of neglect and mystery. . 

A. Select the verbs (both predicate verbs and verbals) which you think 
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are particularly well chosen to create this atmosphere of wild growth and 
neglect. 

B. In the following sentences analyze the figures (similes and meta¬ 
phors) which contribute to the atmosphere either of neglect or of mystery: 
14, 15, 18, 43, 46. 

C. Contrast has been used in several places in the selection to reinforce 
the atmosphere of neglect. Well-chosen concrete details do most to evoke 
pictures in strong contrast to the atmosphere of neglect and abandonment. For 
example “the half-open door,” and “the handkerchief on the table” beside the 
bowl of autumn roses set our imaginations working to create an image of an 
inhabited and tended Manderley which contrasts sharply with the image of 
present desolation and neglect. Point out the concrete details which you con¬ 
sider most effective in creating such contrasting pictures in the following sen¬ 
tences: 16, 31, 38, 40-42, 50-52. 

D. Analyze the propriety of the sustained image in pars. 6 and 7 for 
emphasizing the atmosphere of neglect and wild growth. 

E. What is the frame image employed in s.24 which helps us visualize 
the actual position of Manderley in its surroundings? 

F. One carefully selected word will often enable the imagination to 
paint a complete and exactly detailed picture. What word in par. 5 enables us to 
visualize the actual style of architecture in which Mandeley is built? 

G. Make a list of all the words and phrases which you think help build 
up a sinister and mysterious atmosphere about Manderley. 

n. A. Find similar examples of atmospheric passages in some of your fic¬ 
tional reading. 

B. Many modern novels create atmosphere by passages of sheer impres¬ 
sionistic description in which vivid sense impressions are conveyed in concrete, 
predicateless phrases. Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath is full of such im¬ 
pressionistic descriptions. Study the following example from that novel:* 

“Along 66 the hamburger stands—A1 & Susy’s Place—Carl’s Lunch—Joe & 
Minnie—Will’s Eats. Board-and-bat shacks. Two gasoline pumps in front, a 
screen door, a long bar, stools, and a foot rail. Near the door three slot machines, 
showing through glass the wealth in nickels three bars will bring. And beside 
them, the nickel phonograph with records piled up like pies, ready to swing 
out to the turntable and play dance music, ‘Ti-pi-ti-pi-tin.’ ‘Thanks for the 
Memory,’ Bing Crosby, Benny Goodman. At one end of the counter a covered 
case; candy cough drops, caffeine sulphate called Sleepless, No-Doze; candy, 
cigarettes, razor blades, aspirin, Bromo-Seltzer, Alka-Seltzer. The walls dec¬ 
orated with posters, bathing girls, blondes with big breasts and slender hips 
and waxen faces, in white bathing suits, and holding a bottle of Coca-Cola and 
smiling—see what you get with a Coca-Cola. Long bar, and salts, peppers, mus¬ 
tard pots, and paper napkins. Beer taps behind the counter, and in back the 
coffee urns, shiny and steaming, with glass gauges showing the coffee level. And 
pies in wire cages and oranges in pyramids of four. And little piles of Post 
Toasties, corn flakes, stacked up in designs. . . . 

• John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath (New York: The Viking Press, 1940), pp. 
208-209. This covers the paragraph from The Grapes of Wrath quoted in Exercise III 
of this section. 
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"Down at one end the cooking plates, pots of stew, potatoes, pot roast, roast 
beef, gray roast pork waiting to be sliced. 

"Minnie or Susy or Mae, middle-aging behind the counter, hair curled and 
rouge and powder on a sweating face. Taking orders in a soft low voice, calling 
them to the cook with a screech like a peacock. Mopping the counter with cir¬ 
cular strokes, polishing the big shiny urns. The cook is Joe or Carl or Al, hot in 
a white coat and apron, beady sweat on white forehead, below the white cook’s 
cap; moody, rarely speaking, looking up for a moment at each new entry. Wip¬ 
ing the griddle, slapping down the hamburger. He repeats Mae’s orders gently, 
scrapes the griddle, wipes it down with burlap. Moody and silent.” 

The intention of the author here is not to make any direct statement about 
a highway lunch counter, but only to give us a vivid sense impression of what 
one looks, and sounds, and smells like. No predicates are needed for this, and so 
none are used. Of course, by the selection of the sense detail included in such a 
passage, the equivalent of a statement is made by the writer, but the actual 
judgment is formed by the reader on the basis of the sense detail presented. This 
type of writing becomes a vice only when it is sustained so long that it becomes 
the predominant feature of a man’s style, leaving the impression that the only 
thing worth recording is a series of sense impressions. 

Find other examples from modem novels which exemplify this impression¬ 
istic type of writing employed for building up background. 


BRIDESHEAD AND NANNY HAWKINS 

by Evelyn Waugh 

1 ] 1 Presently we drove on and in another hour were hungry. 2 We 
stopped at an inn, which was half farm also, and ate eggs and bacon, 
pickled walnuts and cheese, and drank our beer in a sunless parlour 
where an old clock ticked in the shadows and a cat slept by the empty 
grate. 

2 ] 3 We drove on and in the early afternoon came to our destination: 
wrought-iron gates and twin, classical lodges on a village green, an 
avenue, more gates, open parkland, a turn in the drive; and suddenly a 
new and secret landscape opened before us. 4 We were at the head of a 
valley and below us, half a mile distant, prone in the sunlight, grey and 
gold amid a screen of boskage, shone the dome and columns of an old 
house. 

3 ] 6 “Well?” said Sebastian, stopping the car. 0 Beyond the dome lay 
receding steps of water and round it, guarding and hiding it, stood the 
soft hills. 

4 ] 7 “Well?” 

From Brideshead Revisited (Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1946), pp. 34-38. 
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5 ] 8 “What a place to live in!” I said. 

6 ] 9 “You must see the garden front and the fountain.” 10 He leaned 
forward and put the car into gear. 11 “It’s where my family live.” 12 And 
even then, rapt in the vision, I felt, momentarily, like a wind stirring the 
tapestry, an ominous chill at the words he used—not “That is my home,” 
but “It’s where my family live.” 

7 ] 18 “Don’t worry,” he continued, “They’re all away. You won’t have 
to meet them.” 

8] 14 “But I should like to.” 

9 ] 15 “Well, you can’t. 18 They’re in London, dancing.” 

10 ] 17 We drove round the front into a side court—“Everything’s shut 
up. We’d better go in this way”—and entered through the fortress-like, 
stone-flagged, stone-vaulted passages of the servants’ quarters—“I want 
you to meet Nanny Hawkins. 18 That’s what we’ve come for”—and 
climbed uncarpeted, scrubbed elm stairs, followed more passages of wide 
boards covered in the centre by a thin strip of drugget, through passages 
covered by linoleum, passing the wells of many minor staircases and 
many rows of crimson and gold fire buckets, up a final staircase, gated at 
the head, where at last we reached the nurseries, high in the dome in the 
centre of the main block. 

11 ] 19 Sebastian’s Nanny was seated at the open window; the fountain 
lay before her, the lakes, the temple, and, far away on the last spur, a 
glittering obelisk; her hands lay open in her lap and, loosely between 
them, a rosary; she was fast asleep. 20 Long hours of work in her youth, 
authority in middle life, repose and security in her age, had set their stamp 
on her lined and serene face. 

12 ] 21 “Well,” she said, waking; “this is a surprise.” 

13 ] 22 Sebastian kissed her. 

14 ] 23 “Who’s this?” she said, looking at me. 24 “I don’t think I know 
him.” 

15 ] 28 Sebastian introduced us. 

16 ] 28 “You’ve come just the right time. 27 Julia’s here for the day. 
28 She was up with me nearly all the morning telling me about London. 
20 Such a time they’re all having. 80 It’s dull without them. 81 Just Mrs. 
Chandler and two of the girls and old Bert. 32 And then they’re all going 
on holidays and the boiler’s being done out in August and you going to 
see his Lordship in Italy, and the rest on visits, it’ll be October before 
we’re settled down again. 38 Still, I suppose Julia must have her enjoy¬ 
ment the same as other young ladies, though what they always want to 
go to London for in the best of the summer and the gardens all out, I 
never have understood. 84 Father Phipps was here on Thursday and I said 
exactly the same to him,” she added as though she had thus acquired 
sacerdotal authority for her opinion. 

17 ] 85 “D’you say Julia’s here?” 
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18 ] 86 “Yes, dear, you must have just missed her. 87 It's the Conserva¬ 
tive Women. 88 Her Ladyship was to have done them, but she’s poorly. 
39 Julia won’t be long; she’s leaving immediately after her speech, before 
the tea.” 

19 ] 40 “I’m afraid we may miss her again.” 

20 ] 41 “Don’t do that, dear, it’ll be such a surprise to her seeing you, 
though she ought to wait for the tea, 1 told her, it’s what the Conserva¬ 
tive Women come for. 42 Now what’s the news? 43 Are you studying hard 
at your books?” 

21 ] 44 “Not very, I’m afraid, Nanny.” 

22 ] 45 “Ah, cricketing all day long I expect, like your brother. 46 He 
found time to study, too, though. 47 He’s not been here since Christmas, 
but he’ll be here for the Agricultural I expect. 48 Did you see this piece 
about Julia in the paper? 49 She brought it down for me. B0 Not that it’s 
nearly good enough of her, but what it says is very nice. 51 The lovely 
daughter whom Lady Marchmain is bringing out this season . . . witty 
as well as ornamental ... the most popular debutant,’ well that’s no more 
than the truth, though it was a shame to cut her hair; such a lovely head of 
hair she had just like her Ladyship’s. r>2 I said to Father Phipps it’s not 
natural. 03 He said, ‘Nuns do it,’ and I said, ‘Well, surely. Father, you 
aren’t going to make a nun out of Lady Julia? 54 The very idea!’ ” 

23 ] 50 Sebastian and the old woman talked on. r, ° It was a charming 
room, oddly shaped to conform with the curve of the dome. 57 The walls 
were papered in a pattern of ribbon and roses. 58 There was a rocking 
horse in the comer and an oleograph of the Sacred Heart over the mantel¬ 
piece; the empty grate was hidden by a bunch of pampas grass and bul¬ 
rushes; laid out on the top of the chest of drawers and carefully dusted 
were the collection of small presents which had been brought home to 
her at various times by her children, carved shell and lava, stamped 
leather, painted wood, china, bog oak, damascened silver, blue john, ala¬ 
baster, coral, the souvenirs of many holidays. 

24 ] 09 Presently Nanny said: “Ring the bell, dear, and we’ll have some 
tea. 60 1 usually go down to Mrs. Chandler, but we’ll have it up here 
today. 61 My usual girl has gone to London with the others. 62 The new 
one is just up from the village. 03 She didn’t know anything at first, but 
she’s coming along nicely. 64 Ring the bell.” 

25 ] 6n But Sebastian said we had to go. 

26 ] 66 “And Miss Julia? 67 She will be upset when she hears. 68 It would 
have been such a surprise for her.” 

27 ] os “Poor Nanny,” said Sebastian when we left the nursery. 70 “She 
does have such a dull life. 71 I’ve a good mind to bring her to Oxford to 
live with me, only she’d always be trying to send me to church. 72 We 
must go quickly before my sister gets back.” 

28 ] 78 "Which are you ashamed of, her or me?” 
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29 ] 74 Tm ashamed of myself,” said Sebastian gravely. 76 Tm not 
going to have you get mixed up with my family. 78 They re so madly 
charming. 77 All my life theyve been taking things away from me. 78 If 
they once got hold of you with their charm, they'd make you their friend, 
not mine, and I won't let them.” 

30 ] 79 “All right,” I said . 80 “I'm perfectly content. 81 But am I not going 
to be allowed to see any more of the house?” 

31 ] 82 “It's all shut up. 83 We came to see Nanny. 84 On Queen Alexan¬ 
dra s Day it's all open for a shilling. 85 Well, come and look if you want 
to. ...” 

32 ] 86 He led me through a baize door into a dark corridor; I could 
dimly see a gilt cornice and vaulted plaster above; then, opening a heavy, 
smooth-swinging, mahogany door, he led me into a darkened hall. 
87 Light streamed through the cracks in the shutters. 88 Sebastian unbarred 
one, and folded it back; the mellow afternoon sun flooded in, over the 
bare floor, the vast, twin fireplaces of sculptured marble, the coved 
ceiling frescoed with classic deities and heroes, the gilt mirrors and 
scagliola pilasters, the islands of sheeted furniture. 80 It was a glimpse 
only, such as might be had from the top of an omnibus into a lighted 
ballroom; then Sebastian quickly shut out the sun. 90 “You see,” he said; 
“it's like this.” 

33 ] 01 His mood had changed since we had drunk our wine under 
the elm trees, since we had turned the corner of the drive and he had 
said: “Well?” 

34 ] 02 “You see, there's nothing to see. 93 A few pretty things I'd like 
to show you one day—not now.” 

EXERCISES 

SUGGESTION IN DESCRIPTION 

Frequently a much better effect is achieved by the deft selection of one 
or two details which suggest a whole scene than by an enumeration of multiple 
details. 

i. What two details in par. 1 evoke the whole parlor of an English country 
inn for us? 

n. Show how an entire country estate and even the contour of the country 
mansion are suggested by a few well-chosen details in par. 2. 

m. A. Show how the viewpoint shifts in par. 32. 

B. Here again the description is achieved by the selection of a few 
suggestive details. What detail is chosen to suggest the appearance of the whole 
dark corridor? Which of the details of the hall best suggests the appearance of 
a large room closed up for the summer? 

C. What order does the author follow in describing the hall? 

INDIRECT CHARACTER PORTRAYAL, 

There are several ways in which the character and personality of an indi¬ 
vidual can be revealed in Action: by a direct and full description, by a selection 
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of descriptive details which suggest the character, or indirectly, by what the 
character says and does. 

There is almost no descriptive detail concerning Nanny Hawkins in this 
passage, and yet we feel that it tells us a very great deal about her. It is what 
she does and says and what Sebastian says about and to her that reveal her to us. 

Make a detailed list of all the things which this passage reveals about the 
character and personality of Nanny, and with each thing listed indicate what 
in the passage has revealed it to you. 


GURTH AND WAMBA 

by Sir Walter Scott 

1 ] 1 The human figures which completed this landscape were in num¬ 
ber two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that wild and 
rustic character, which belong to the woodlands of the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire at that early period. 2 The eldest of these men had a stern, 
savage, and wild aspect. 8 His gannent was of the simplest form imagin¬ 
able, being of a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned skin of 
some animal, on which the hair had been originally left, but which had 
been worn off in so many places, that it would have been difficult to 
distinguish, from the patches that remained, to what creature the fur 
had belonged. 4 This primeval vestment reached from the throat to the 
knees, and served at once all the usual purposes of body-clothing; there 
was no wider opening at the collar than was necessary to admit the pas¬ 
sage of the head, from which it may be inferred that it was put on by 
slipping it over the head and shoulders, in the manner of a modem 
shirt, or ancient hauberk. n Sandals, bound with thongs made of boars* 
hide, protected the feet, and a roll of thin leather was twined artifically 
round the legs, and, ascending above the calf, left the knees bare, like 
those of a Scottish Highlander. 0 To make the jacket sit yet more close 
to the body, it was gathered at the middle by a broad leathern belt, 
secured by a brass buckle; to one side of which was attached a sort of 
scrip, and to the other a ram’s horn, accoutred with a mouthpiece, for 
the purpose of blowing. 7 In the same belt was stuck one of those long, 
broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a buck 1 s-hom handle, 
which was fabricated in the neighbourhood, and bore even at this early 
period the name of a Sheffield whittle. 8 The man had no covering upon 
his head, which was only defended by his own thick hair, matted and 
twisted together, and scorched by the influence of the siln into a rusty 
dark-red colour, forming a contrast with the over-grown beard upon his 
cheeks, which was rather of a yellow or amber hue. 9 One part of his 

From Ivarihoe (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923), pp. 5-9. 
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dress only remains, but it is too remarkable to be suppressed; it was a 
brass ring, resembling a dogs collar, but without any opening, and 
soldered fast round his neck, so loose as to form no impediment to his 
breathing, yet so tight as to be incapable of being removed, excepting 
by the use of the file. 10 On this singular gorget was engraved, in Saxon 
characters, an inscription of the following purport:—“Gurth, the son of 
Beowulph, is the born thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.” 

2 ] 11 Beside the swineherd, for such was Gurth’s occupation, was 
seated, upon one of the fallen Druidical monuments, a person about ten 
years younger in appearance, and whose dress, though resembling his 
companions in form, was of better materials, and of a more fantastic 
appearance. 12 His jacket had been stained of a bright purple hue, upon 
which there had been some attempt to paint grotesque ornaments in 
different colours. 18 To the jacket he added a short cloak, which scarcely 
reached halfway down his thigh; it was of crimson cloth, though a good 
deal soiled, lined with bright yellow; and he could transfer it from one 
shoulder to the other, or at his pleasure draw it all around him, its width, 
contrasted with its want of longitude, formed a fantastic piece of drapery. 
14 He had thin silver bracelets upon his arms, and on his neck a collar of 
the same metal, bearing the inscription, “Wamba, the son of Witless, is 
the thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.” 10 This personage had the same sort 
of sandals with his companion, but instead of the roll of leather thong, 
his legs were cased in a sort of gaiters, of which one was red and the 
other yellow. 16 He was provided also with a cap, having around it more 
than one bell, about the size of those attached to hawks, which jingled 
as he turned his head to one side or other; and as he seldom remained a 
minute in the same posture, the sound might be considered as incessant. 
17 Around the edge of his cap was a stiff bandeau of leather, cut at the 
top into open work, resembling a coronet, while a prolonged bag arose 
from within it, and fell down on one shoulder like an old-fashioned night¬ 
cap, or a jelly-bag, or the headgear of a modern hussar. 18 It was to this 
part of the cap that the bells were attached; which circumstance, as 
well as the shape of his head-dress, and his own half-crazed, half-cunning 
expression of countenance, sufficiently pointed him out as belonging to 
the race of domestic clowns or jesters, maintained in the houses of theu 
wealthy, to help away the tedium of those lingering hours which they 
were obliged to spend within doors. 19 He bore, like his companion, a 
script attached to his belt, but had neither horn nor knife, being prob¬ 
ably considered as belonging to a class whom it is esteemed dangerous 
to intrust with edge-tools. 20 In place of these he was equipped with a 
sword of lath, resembling that with which Harlequin operates his won¬ 
ders upon the modern stage. 
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EXERCISES 

ORDER IN DESCRIPTION 

In enumerating the details which fill out the description of a place or person 
it is important to observe some definite order. In describing a scene, for instance, 
one might begin with the details of the terrain in the foreground and work up 
to the sky, or start with the sky and work down to some point of focus in the 
foreground. One may work in an orderly fashion from right to left or vice versa. 
It makes little difference what order is followed, but it is important that the 
details fall into some easily discernible pattern. The same is true for the descrip¬ 
tion of the outward appearance of persons. One may begin, for instance, with 
the feet and work up to the head and face or vice versa; or one may begin with 
the most striking detail in the person’s features or dress and then fill in the other 
details as they are related to this one, or begin with other details and end with 
the most striking detail. 

Which of these principles of order does Scott follow in describing the ap¬ 
pearance of Gurth and Wamba in these paragraphs? 

DESCRIPTIONS OF EXTERNAL APPEARANCE 

Some descriptions are concerned not so much with giving us the impression 
of the inner feeling and characters of the people described but rather of their 
external appearance. Here completeness and exactness of detail are what is 
needed. 

Has Scott provided sufficient detail (of color, size, shape, texture, etc.) in 
these two descriptions to enable you to paint these characters accurately? That 
is the test of the success of his type of description. 

SUGGESTION FOR WRITING 

Choose some striking person you have seen (a newsboy, beggar, soldier, 
farmer, streetcar conductor, etc.) and describe him as accurately and orderly 
as Scott describes Wamba and Gurth. 


SIRE DE M ALETROIT 

by Robert Louis Stevenson 

1 ] 1 On a high chair beside the chimney, and directly facing Denis as 
he entered, sat a little old gentleman in a fur tippet. 2 He sat with his 
legs crossed and his hands folded, and a cup of spice wine stood by his 
elbow on a bracket on the wall. 3 His countenance had a strong masculine 
cast; not properly human, but such as we see in the bull, the goat, or the 

From "The Sire de Mal6troit's Door,” The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1925), III, 268-269. 
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domestic boar; something equivocal and wheedling, something greedy, 
brutal, and dangerous. 4 The upper lip was inordinately full, as though 
swollen by a blow or a toothache; and the smile, the peaked eyebrows, 
and the small, strong eyes were quaintly and almost comically evil in 
expression. B Beautiful white hair hung straight all round his head, like 
a saint s, and fell in a single curl upon the tippet. 0 His beard and mus¬ 
tache were the pink of venerable sweetness. 7 Age, probably in conse¬ 
quence of inordinate precautions, had left no mark upon his hands; and 
the Maletroit hand was famous. 8 It would be difficult to imagine any¬ 
thing at once so fleshy and so delicate in design; the tapered, sensual 
fingers were like those of one of Leonardos women; the fork of the 
thumb made a dimpled protuberance when closed; the nails were per¬ 
fectly shaped, and of a dead, surprising whiteness. 0 It rendered his 
aspect tenfold more redoubtable, that a man with hands like these should 
keep them devoutly folded like a virgin martyr—that a man with so in¬ 
tent and startling an expression of face should sit patiently on his seat 
and contemplate people with an unwinking stare, like a god, or a god’s 
statue. 10 His quiescence seemed ironical and treacherous, it fitted so 
poorly with his looks. 11 Such was Alain, Sire de Maletroit. 


EXERCISES 

DESCRIPTIVE DETAIL TO SUGCEST CHARACTER AND INNER FEELING 

A good writer is rarely content with describing merely the outward appear¬ 
ance of his characters. He is rather interested in what their outward countenance, 
dress, and occupation reveal of their inner character and feelings. He is, there¬ 
fore, careful to choose the details of outward appearance which will best reveal 
or suggest these inner characteristics. 

i. What is the dominant impression of Sire de Maletroit’s character that 
we get from Stevenson’s description of him? 

ii. Show how the details in the description of his hands and countenance 
help create this impression. 

in. Stevenson is not interested here in giving a detailed catalogue of Sire de 
Maletroit’s whole appearance (he concentrates on his hands and face), but 
he does give us sufficient details to enable us to picture him in his proper age, 
size, etc. Point out these details in the description. 

iv. Show how the equivocal or ironical appearance of Sire de Maletroit is 
emphasized by the comparisons used to describe him. For example, it is ironical 
that a person who has a brutal and dangerous looking countenance should have 
it framed with beautiful white hair like a saint’s. 

v. How does the detail of the spiced wine on a bracket at Sire de Maldtroit's 
elbow contribute to the dominant, ironic impression of him stated in s. 10 ? 
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COMMUNICATION THROUGH THE 
PATTERN OF FICTION 

by Clayton Hamilton 


1 ] 1 Before we set out upon a study of the materials and methods 
of fiction, we must be certain that we appreciate the purpose of the art 
and understand its relation to the other arts and sciences. 2 The purpose 
of fiction is to embody certain truths of human life in a series of imagined 
facts. 3 The importance of this purpose is scarcely ever appreciated by 
the casual careless reader of the novels of the season. 4 Although it is 
commonly believed that such a reader overestimates the weight of works 
of fiction, the opposite is true—he underestimates it. 5 Every novelist of 
genuine importance seeks not merely to divert but also to instruct—to 
instruct, not abstractly, like the essayist, but concretely, by presenting to 
the reader characters and actions which are true. 6 For the best fiction, 
although it deals with the lives of imaginary people, is no less true than 
the best history and biography, which record actual facts of human life; 
and it is more true than such careless reports of actual occurrences as are 
published in the daily newspapers. 7 The truth of worthy fiction is evi¬ 
denced by the honor in which it has been held in all ages among all 
races. 8 “You can t fool all the people all the time”; and if the drama and 
the epic and the novel were not true, the human race, would have re- 

From The Art of Fiction (New York: The Odyssey Press, Inc.), pp. 1-25. Reprinted 
from The Art of Fiction by Clayton. Hamilton. Copyright, 1939, by the Odyssey Press, 
Inc., and used by arrangement with the publisher. 
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jected them many centuries ago. 0 Fiction has survived, and flourishes 
today, because it is a means of telling truth. 

2 ] 10 It is only in the vocabularly of very careless thinkers that the 
words truth and fiction are regarded as antithetic. 11 A genuine antithesis 
subsists between the words fact and fiction; but fact and truth are not 
synonymous. 12 The novelist forsakes the realm of fact in order that he 
may better tell the truth, and lures the reader away from actualities in 
order to present him with realities. la It is of prime importance, in our 
present study, therefore, that we should understand at the very outset the 
relation between fact and truth, the distinction between the actual and 
the real. 

3 ] 14 A fact is a specific manifestation of a general law; this general 
law is the truth because of which that fact has come to be. 15 It is a fact 
that when an apple-tree is shaken by the wind, such apples as may be 
loosened from their twigs fall to the ground; it is a truth that bodies in 
space attract each other with a force that varies inversely as the square of 
the distance between them. 1(1 Fact is concrete, and is a matter of 
physical experience; truth is abstract and is a matter of mental experi¬ 
ence. 17 Actuality is the realm of fact; reality the realm of truth. 18 The 
universe as we apprehend it with our senses is actual; the laws of the 
universe as we comprehend them with our understanding are real. 

4 ] 19 All human science is an endeavor to discover the truths which 
underlie the facts that we perceive; all human philosophy is an endeavor 
to understand and to appraise those truths when once they are dis¬ 
covered; and alL human art is an endeavor to utter them clearly and 
effectively when once they are appraised and understood. 20 The history 
of man is the history of a constant and continuous seeking for the truth. 
21 Amazed before a universe of facts, he has striven earnestly to discover 
the truth which underlies them—striven heroically to understand the 
large reality of which the actual is but a sensuously perceptible embodi¬ 
ment. 22 In the earliest centuries of recorded thought the search was 
unmethodical; but in modem centuries certain regular methods have been 
devised to guide the search. 28 The modern scientist begins his work by 
collecting a large number of apparently related facts and arranging them 
in an orderly manner. 24 He then proceeds to induce from the observation 
of these facts an apprehension of the general law that explains their 
relation. 20 This hypothesis is then tested in the light of further facts, 
until it seems so incontestable that the minds of men accept it as the 
truth. 20 The scientist then formulates it in an abstract theoretic state¬ 
ment, and thus concludes his work. 

5 ] 27 But it is at just this point that the philosopher begins. 28 Accept¬ 
ing many truths from many scientists, the philosopher compares, recon¬ 
ciles, and correlates them, and thus builds out of them an orderly view 
of the whole. 20 But this total view remains abstract in the mind of the 
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philosopher. 80 It is now the artists turn. 81 Accepting the correlated 
truths which the scientist and the philosopher have given him, he endows 
them with an imaginative embodiment perceptible to the senses. 32 He 
translates them back into concrete terms; he clothes them in invented 
facts; he makes them imaginatively perceptible to a mind native and 
indued to actuality; and thus he gives expression to the truth. 

6 ] 33 This triple process of the scientific discovery, the philosophic 
understanding, and the artistic expression of truth has been explained 
at length, because every great writer of fiction must pass through the 
entire mental process. 31 The fiction-writer differs from other seekers for 
the truth, not in the method of this thought, but merely in its subject 
matter. 33 His theme is human life. 3(5 It is some truth of human life that 
he endeavors to discover, to understand, and to announce; and in order 
to complete his work, he must apply to human life an attention of thought 
which is successively scientific, philosophic, and artistic. 37 He must first 
observe carefully certain facts of actual life, study them in the light of 
extended experience, and induce from them the general laws which he 
deems to be the truths which underlie them. 38 In doing this, he is a 
scientist. 39 Next, if he be a great thinker, he will correlate these truths 
and build out of them an ordered view of the whole of human life. 40 In 
doing this, he is a philosopher. 41 Lastly, he must create imaginatively 
such scenes and characters as will illustrate the truths he has discovered 
and considered, and will convey them clearly and effectively to the minds 
of his readers. 42 In doing this, he is an artist. . . . 

7 ] 43 Not only do the great characters of fiction convince us of reality; 
in the mere events themselves of worthy fiction we feel a fitness that 
makes us know them real. 44 Sentimental Tommy really did lose that 
literary competition because he wasted a full hour searching vainly for 
the one right word; Hetty Sorrel really killed her child; and Mr. Henry 
must have won that midnight duel with the Master of Ballantrae, though 
the latter was the better swordsman. 45 These incidents conform to the 
truths we recognize. 40 And not only in fiction that clings close to actuality 
do we feel a sense of truth. 47 We feel it just as keenly in fairy tales 
like those of Hans Christian Andersen, or in the worthiest wonder-legends 
of an earlier age. 48 We are told of The Steadfast Tin Soldier that, after 
he was melted in the fire, the maid who took away the ashes next morn¬ 
ing found him in the shape of a small tin heart; and remembering the 
spangly little ballet-dancer who fluttered to him like a sylph and was 
burned up in the fire with him, we feel a fitness in this little fancy which 
opens vistas upon human truth. 40 Mr. Kipling’s fable of “How the 
Elephant Got His Trunk” is just as true as his reports of Mrs. Hauksbee. 
r *° His theory may not conform with the actual facts of zoological science, 
but at any rate, it represents a truth which is perhaps more important 
for those who have become again like little children. 
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8 ] B1 Just as we feel by instinct the reality of fiction at its best, so 
also with a kindred instinct equally keen we feel the falsity of fiction 
when the author lapses from the truth. Unless his characters act and 
think at all points consistently with the laws of their imagined existence, 
and unless these laws are in harmony with the laws of actual life, no 
amount of sophistication on the part of the author can make us finally 
believe his story; and unless we believe his story, his purpose in writing 
it will have failed. 53 The novelist, who has so many means of telling 
truth, has also many means of telling lies. r * 4 He may be untruthful in 
his very theme, if he is lacking in sanity of outlook upon the things that 
are. on He may be untruthful in his characterization, if he interferes with 
his people after they are once created and attempts to coerce them to his 
purposes instead of allowing them to work out their own destinies. r,(i He 
may be untruthful in his plotting, if he devises situations arbitrarily for 
the sake of mere immediate effect. n7 He may be untruthful in his dia¬ 
logue, if he puts into the mouths of his people sentences that their nature 
does not demand that they shall speak. M He may be untruthful in his 
comments of his characters, if the characters belie the comments in their 
actions and their words. 

9 ] 50 Even in the best fiction we come upon passages of falsity. 00 There 
is little likelihood, however, of our being led astray by these; we revolt 
instinctively against them with a feeling that may best be expressed in 
that famous sentence of Ibsen’s Assessor Brack, “People don’t do such 
things.” 01 When Shakespeare tells us, toward the end of “As You Like It,” 
that the wicked Oliver suddenly changed his nature and won the love 
of Celia, we know that he is lying. The scene is not true to the great 
laws of human life. 33 When George Eliot, at a loss for a conclusion to 
“The Mill on the Floss,” tells us that Tom and Maggie Tulliver were 
drowned together in a flood, we disbelieve her; just as we disbelieve Mr. 
J. M. Barrie when he invents that absurd accident of Tommy’s death. 
64 These three instances of falsity have been selected from authors who 
know the truth and almost always tell it; and all three have a certain 
palliation. 05 They come at or near the very end of lengthy stories. 69 In 
actual life, of course, there are no very ends; life exhibits a continuous 
sequence of causation stretching on; and since a story has to have an end, 
its conclusion must in any case belie a law of nature. 07 Probably the 
truth is that Tommy didn’t die at all; he is living still; and always will 
be living. ® 8 And since Mr. Barrie couldn’t write forever, he may be 
pardoned a makeshift ending that he himself apparently did not believe 
in. 

10 ] 69 Arbitrary plotting, as a rule, is of no avail in fiction; almost 
always, we know when a story is true and when it is not. 70 We seldom 
believe in the long-lost will that is discovered at last on the back of a 
decaying picture-canvas; or in the chance meeting and mutual discovery 
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of long-separated relatives; or in such accidental circumstances as the 
one, for instance, because of which Romeo fails to receive the message 
from Friar Lawrence. 71 The incidents of fiction at its best are not only 
probable but inevitable; they happen because in the nature of things 
they have to happen, and not because the author wants them to. 72 Simi¬ 
larly, the truest characters of fiction are so real that even their creator 
has no power to make them do what they will not. 73 It has been told of 
Thackeray that he grew so to love Colonel Newcome that he wished 
ardently that the good man might live happily until the end. 14 Yet, 
knowing the circumstances in which the Colonel was enmeshed, and 
knowing also the nature of the people who formed the little circle around 
about him, Thackeray realized that his last days would of necessity be 
miserable; and realizing this, the author told the bitter truth, though it 
cost him many tears. 

11 ] 7n We are now touching on a principle which is seldom appre¬ 
ciated by beginners in the art of fiction. 76 Every college professor of lit¬ 
erary composition who has accused a student of falsity in some passage 
of a story that the student has submitted has been met with the tri¬ 
umphant but unreasonable answer, “Oh, no, it's true! It happened to a 
friend of mine!” 77 And it has then become necessary for the professor 
to explain as best he could that an actual occurrence is not necessarily 
true for the purpose of fiction. 78 The imagined facts of a genuinely 
worthy story are exhibited merely because they are representative of 
some general law of life held securely in the writers consciousness. 70 A 
transcription, therefore, of actual facts fails of the purposes of fiction 
unless the facts in themselves arc evidently representative of such a law. 
80 And many things may happen to a friend of ours without evidencing 
to a considerate mind any logical reason why they had to happen. 

12 ] 81 It is necessary that the student should appreciate the importance 
of this principle at the very outset of his apprenticeship to the art. 
82 For it is only by adhering rigorously to the truth that fiction can sur¬ 
vive. 83 In every period of literature, many clever authors have appeared 
who have diverted their contemporaries with ingenious invention, bril¬ 
liant incident, unexpected novelty of character, or alluring eloquence of 
style, but who have been discarded and forgotten by succeeding genera¬ 
tions merely because they fail to tell the truth. 84 Probably in the whole 
range of English fiction there is no more skilful weaver of enthralling 
plots, no more clever master of invention or manipulator of suspense, 
than Wilkie Collins; but Collins is already discarded and well-nigh 
forgotten, because the reading world has found that he exhibited no 
truths of genuine importance, but rather sacrificed the eternal realities 
of life for mere momentary plausibilities. 

13 ] 85 But it is not any easy thing to tell the truth of human life, and 
nothing but the truth. 80 The best of fiction-writers fall to falsehood now 
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and then; and it is only by honest labor and sincere strife for the ideal 
that they contrive in the main to fulfil the purpose of their art. 87 But the 
writer of fiction must be not only honest and sincere; he must be wise as 
well. 88 Wisdom is the faculty of seeing through and all around an ob¬ 
ject of contemplation, and understanding totally and at once its relations 
to all other objects. 80 This faculty is not inherited; it has to be developed; 
and it is developed by experience only. 00 Experience ordinarily requires 
time; and though most of the great short-story writers have been young, 
we are not surprised to notice that most of the great novelists have been 
men mature in years. 01 They have ripened slowly to a realization of those 
truths which later they have labored to impart. 92 Richardson, the father 
of the modem English novel, was fifty-one years old when “Pamela” was 
published; Scott was forty-three when “Waverly” appeared; Hawthorne 
was forty-six when he wrote “The Scarlet Letter”; Thackeray and George 
Eliot were well on their way to the forties when they completed “Vanity 
Fair” and “Adam Bede”; and these are the first novels of each writer. 

14 ] 93 Experience is of two sorts, extensive and intensive. 94 A mere 
glance at the range of Mr. Kipling’s subjects would show us the breadth of 
his extensive experience; evidently he has lived in many lands and looked 
with sympathy upon the lives of many sorts of people. 99 But in certain 
stories, like his “They” for instance, we are arrested rather by the depth 
of his intensive experience. 00 “They” reveals to us an author who not 
necessarily has roamed about the world, but who necessarily has felt 
all phases of the mother-longing in a woman. 97 The things that Mr. 
Kipling knows in “They” could never have been learned except through 
sympathy. 

15 ] 9H Undoubtedly, very few people are always at home for every 
real experience that knocks upon their doors; very few people, to say the 
thing more simply, have an experiencing nature. 99 But great fiction may 
be written only by men of an experiencing nature; and here is a basis for 
confession that, after all, fiction-writers are bom, not made. 100 The ex¬ 
periencing nature is difficult to define; but two of its most evident quali¬ 
ties, at any rate, are a lively curiosity and a ready sympathy. 101 A com¬ 
bination of these two qualities gives a man that intensity of interest in 
human life which is a condition precedent to his ever growing to under¬ 
stand it. 102 Curiosity for instance, is the most obvious asset in Mr. Kip- 
lings equipment. 103 We did not need his playful confession in the “Just 
So Stories”— 

I keep six honest serving-men 

(They taught me all I knew):— 

Their names are What and Why and When 

And How and Where and Who— 

to convince us that from his early youth he has been an indefatigable 
asker of questions. 104 It was only through a healthy curiosity that he could 
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have acquired the enormous stores of specific knowledge concerning 
almost every walk of life that he has displayed in his successive volumes. 
105 On the other hand, it was obviously through his vast endowment of 
sympathy that Dickens was able to learn so thoroughly all phases of the 
life of the lowly in London. 

16 ] 10,1 Experience gravitates to the man who is both curious and sym¬ 
pathetic. 107 The kingdom of adventure is within us. 108 We create ad¬ 
venture all around us when we walk the world inwardly aglow with love 
of life. 100 Things of interest happened to Robert Louis Stevenson every 
day of his existence, because he had developed the faculty of being inter¬ 
ested in things. 110 In one of his most glowing essays, “The Lantern- 
Bearers,” he declared that never an hour of his life had gone dully yet; 
if it had been spent waiting at a railway junction, he had had some 
scattering thoughts, he had counted some grains of memory, compared to 
which the whole of many romances seemed but dross. 111 The author 
should cultivate the faculty of caring for all things that come to pass; he 
should train himself rigorously never to be bored; he should look upon 
all life that swims into his ken with curious and sympathetic eyes, je- 
membering always that sympathy is a deeper faculty than curiosity; and 
because of the profound joy of his interest in life, he should endeavor 
humbly to earn that heritage of interest by developing a thorough under¬ 
standing of its source. 112 In this way, perhaps, he may grow aware of 
certain truths of life which are materials for fiction. 118 If so, he will have 
accomplished the better half of his work; he will have found something 
to say. 


EXERCISES 


WORD STUDY 

i. Is there, any dictionary justification for the distinction made between 
“fact” and “fiction,” “fact” and “truth,” s.ll, and between “actuality” and 
“reality,” s.12? 

ii. With the help of your dictionary distinguish between “apprehend” and 
“comprehend,” s.18. 

iii. What is the exact meaning of “plausibility,” s.84? Cive its etymology. 
thought structure 

i. State the main idea developed in this essay in one succinct sentence. 
What sentence or sentences in the essay come closest to expressing this idea? 

n. Make a careful sentence outline of the entire essay which indicates major 
thought divisions and the line of thought development. * 
m. A. Study the use of contrast in the development of par. 3. 

B. What is the method of development employed in pars. 7 and 9? 
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CONTENT 

i. What is it, according to the author’s statements in par. 1, that gives fiction 
its real importance? 

ii. A. What does the author mean by saying (s.12) that “the novelist for¬ 
sakes the realm of fact in order that he may better tell the truth”? 

B. Why is the best fiction as true as the best history and biography, and 
more true than the actual occurrences published in the daily newspapers? 

m. A. What do the scientist and philosopher, as they are discussed in pars. 
4-6, have in common? 

B. What does the artist have in common with the scientist and philoso¬ 
pher? How does his purpose differ from theirs? 

iv. A. How does what Hamilton says about the business of the philosopher 
in ss.27-29 compare with Newman’s statements about the liberally educated 
mind in The Real Function of a University? 

B. What sentences in Newman’s essay come closest to expressing the 
.same thing that Hamilton has said about the philosopher? 

C. How does wisdom as defined in par. 13 of Hamilton’s essay compare 
with Newman’s philosophic mind? 

v. How does what Hamilton says (par. 6) about the subject matter of fiction 
compare with Livingstone’s remarks about the subject matter of poetry in 
par. 4 of The Place of Literature in Education? 

vi. How do Hamilton’s ideas about the “experiencing nature” (par. 15) 
compare with Eastman’s ideas about the poetic character? 

vn. What is the difference between “curiosity” and “sympathy” discussed in 
par. 15? Why does sympathy imply a deeper and less selfish interest than mere 
curiosity? Does the etymology of sympathy suggest something of the reason 
for this? 


ON THE SHORT STORY 

by Frank O'Connor 


Definitions are a nuisance, but they prevent misunderstandings. When 
E. M. Forster wrote a book on the novel, he accepted a French definition 
of it as “a prose fiction of a certain length” which was incontrovertible, 
like saying it was written on paper, but not very helpful, as it implied 
that practically everything “of a certain length” was a novel and con¬ 
sequently that there was nothing useful to be said about it. Anthologies 
of short stories also suggest that everything “of a certain length” is a 
short story—squibs by Dorothy Parker or Saki, articles, essays, and plain 

From Highlights of Modern Literature , A Permanent Collection of Memorable 
Essays from the New York Times Book Review , Edited by Francis Brown (New York: 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1954), pp. 76-99. Copyright 1953 by 
Frank O'Connor. Reprinted by permission of Harold Matson Company. 
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On the Short Story 

shockers, and that nothing useful can be said about that, either. I don't 
share either view. I admit I am not at all clear what I mean by a short 
story, or else I should have much less trouble in writing it, but I am 
passionately clear about what I do not mean, and for me, anthologies are 
full of negative definitions. 

A yam, for instance, is not a short story, as—begging Mr. Forsters 
pardon—a medieval saga or romance is not a novel. Every literary form 
is, to a certain extent, a convention; it is what people generally mean when 
they use the word that defines it, exactly as when a man says, ‘Til meet 
you with the car,” you expect to be met with an automobile, not a peram¬ 
bulator. A novel is Tom Jones, Sense and Sensibility, Vanity Fair , War 
and Peace, and The Charterhouse of Parma, and not— Mr. Forsters 
pardon again— The Pilgrims Progress, Marius the Epicurean , or Zuleika 
Dobson. (When Mr. Forster launches into a discussion of Zuleika Dobson, 
I feel exactly as I should if the man who was to meet me with the car 
appeared with the perambulator.) By convention, the novel and the 
short stoiy have both come to mean stories of real people in real situ¬ 
ations, rather than what I call “The Cat’s Whisker,” the sort of yam, so 
popular with magazine editors, which ends, usually in italics u The face 
was the face of Minkie, the cat, but the whiskers were the whiskers of 
Colonel Claude Combpync” If we must have a word for the thing, let 
us call it a “tale,” and not mix it up with Chekhov's “Lady with the Toy 
Dog,” with which it has nothing whatever in common but the fact that it 
is “a prose fiction of a certain length.” 

For me, what makes the short story what it is, is its attitude to Time. 
In any novel the principal character is Time— Ulysses, The Informer, and 
Mrs. Dalloway notwithstanding. Even in inferior novels and in books 
which arc not strictly creative literature, the chronological ordering of 
events establishes a rhythm, which is the rhythm of life itself, and I have 
known novelists who sometimes wrote hundreds of pages until the novel 
proper began. But what to the novelist is the most precious element in 
his work is a nightmare to the short-story writer. He is all the while trying 
to get round the necessity for describing events in sequence; the rhythm 
is too slow, and when novelists like Henry James and Hardy turn story¬ 
tellers and use the rhythms of the novel, he finds the result disastrous. 
Hardy will cheerfully waste three pages getting his hero up the hill before 
he even begins to reveal what his story is about. Time the collaborator has 
become Time the gasbag. 

Every great short story represents a struggle with Time—the novelist's 
Time—a refusal to allow it to establish its majestic rhythms (“Chapter I, 
A Walk on the Heath”). It attempts to reach some point of vantage, some 
glowing center of action from which past and future -will be equally 
visible. The crisis of a short story is the short story, and not, as in the 
novel, the logical, inescapable result of everything preceding it, the mere 
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flowering of events. I should almost say that in the story what precedes 
the crisis becomes a consequence of the crisis. 

It is one of the weaknesses of the story writer that, because of his 
awareness of the importance of the crisis, he tends to inflate it, to give it 
artificial, symbolic significance. In teaching the short story, I have had to 
warn students that anyone using symbolism would be instantly expelled 
from the class. Joyce, who was fascinated by the problem, did use 
symbolism, but being Joyce, used it in such a remote form that he man¬ 
ages to conceal it from most readers. In “Ivy-Day in the Committee 
Room,” a satirical comment on Ireland after Parnell, we meet a few 
political figures consumed with rancor for the want of a drink. Then some 
bottles of stout appear, and the tone of their sentiment at once becomes 
nobler, till, in a mock-heroic parody of a Hero’s funeral, a sentimental 
poem takes the place of a Dead March and three bottles of stout, placed 
before the fire to open, that of the three volleys fired over the Hero’s grave. 

The device of the muted symbol is superbly used in “The Dead.” The 
events of the story have already long taken place, and were never very 
significant. A tubercular young man who sang a song called “The Lass of 
Aughrin” fell in love with a West of Ireland girl called Gretta. One night, 
she found him outside her window, wet and shivering, and soon after, 
he died. The story proper opens years later with the arrival of Gretta and 
her husband at a musical party given by two old music teachers in 
Dublin. As Gabriel Conroy, the husband, enters, he scrapes snow from 
his galoshes and cracks a joke with the maid about getting married. She 
retorts bitterly that “the men that does be there nowadays are nothing 
but old palaver and all they can get out of you.” These two things—the 
snow and the maids retort—form the theme of the story, and they are 
repeated in varied and more menacing forms until the climax. 

‘The men that does be there nowadays” cannot be great lovers; it is 
only the dead who can be perfect. The young Gaelic League girl with 
whom Gabriel chats about the West of Ireland—the subject, like the dead 
themselves, rising—may be charming, but she cannot have the courtesy 
and grace of the old music teachers who are passing into the shadow; 
Caruso—a subtle touch, this—may, for all we know, be a good singer, 
but he cannot be as great as Parkinson, the obscure English tenor, whom 
one of the old ladies once heard. And in the tremendous cadenza we 
realize that Gabriel, good husband though he may be, can never mean to 
his wife what the dead boy who once stood shivering beneath her window 
means—till he too has been buried under the snow which is Death’s 
symbol. 

This, of course, is only a way of saying that the short story is lyrical, 
not epic; that it springs from the heart of a situation rather than mounts 
up to and explains it. There is yet another way of expressing the same 
thing in relation to the novel. The novel, it is generally agreed, is the 
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typical art of the middle classes which reached its highest development 
in the century of the middle classes, the nineteenth. The nineteenth- 
century novel in Europe had a peculiar geographical distribution. It is at 
its greatest in England, France, and Russia. 

The distribution of the short story is quite different. Here, the Russians 
have the field to themselves; the French with Maupassant are barely 
in sight; while the English are still hovering round the starting post, 
eagerly searching for the whiskers of Colonel Claude Combpyne. It is 
true that the great period of the short story didn’t come until the decline 
of the novel, about 1880, but long before that Turgenev had done things 
with the short story which have never been bettered. This hints at a 
basic difference in approach between novel and story. 

It is even more peculiar in our own times. Now, it is America which 
takes the place of Imperial Russia and produces both novels and short 
stories of the first rank. But Ireland, which has never produced a novel, 
has produced short stories of remarkable quality, and, in spite of Coppard 
and Pritchett, far superior to English short stories which still mainly in¬ 
vestigate whiskers in italics. This suggests that the difference has some¬ 
thing to do with the attitude that the two art forms impose on their 
writers. I have small doubt that the difference is in the attitude to society. 

The thing which makes the Irish novel impossible is that the subject 
of a novel is almost invariably the relation of the individual to society, and 
Ireland does not have a society which can absorb the individual; as an 
American critic has put it, every good Irish novel ends on a ship to Eng¬ 
land or America. But the emotion of Gabriel Conroy in “The Dead” is 
not conditioned by society, and the loneliness of the people in Winesburg, 
Ohio, is not likely to be changed by any change in their social condition. 
Their troubles “are from eternity and shall not fail.” 

In fact, the short story, compared with the novel, is a lonely, personal 
art; the lyric cry in face of human destiny, it does not deal as the novel 
must do with types or with problems of moment, but with what Synge 
calls “the profound and common interests of life”; the little servant girl so 
weary of her nursing that she smothers the baby; the cabman so obsessed 
by his son’s death that when one of his busy customers will not listen to his 
grief, he tells it to his old cab horse. It is not for nothing that some of the 
great storytellers like Gorki have been tramps. The story writer is not a 
soldier in the field, but a guerrilla fighter, fighting the obscure duels of a 
great campaign. He stands always somewhere on the outskirts of society, 
less interested in its famous and typical figures than in the lonely and 
gnarled and obscure individuals of Winesburg, Ohio, and Dublin, Ireland. 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO 

by Ivan Bunin 

TRANSLATED BY A. YARMOLINSKY 


"Alas, alas, that great city Babylon, that mighty city.” 

—Revelation of St. John 

The Gentleman from San Francisco—neither at Naples or on Capri 
could any one recall his name—with his wife and daughter, was on his 
way to Europe, where he intended to stay for two whole years, solely for 
the pleasure of it. 

He was firmly convinced that he had a full right to a rest, enjoyment, 
a long comfortable trip, and what not. This conviction had a two-fold 
reason: first, he was rich, and second, despite his fifty-eight years, he 
was just about to enter the stream of life’s pleasures. Until now he had 
not really lived, but simply existed, to be sure—fairly well, yet putting 
off his fondest hopes for the future. He toiled unweariedly—the Chinese, 
whom he imported by thousands for his works knew full well what it 
meant, and finally he saw that he had made much, and that he had nearly 
come up to the level of those whom he had once taken as a model, and he 
decided to catch his breath. The class of people to which he belonged 
was in the habit of beginning its enjoyment of life with a trip to Europe, 
India, Egypt. He made up his mind to do the same. Of course, it was first 
of all himself that he desired to reward for the years of toil; but he was 
also glad for his wife and daughter’s sake. His wife was never dis¬ 
tinguished by any extraordinary impressionability, but then, all elderly 
American women are ardent travelers. As for his daughter, a girl of 
marriageable age, and somewhat sickly—travel was the very thing she 
needed. Not to speak of the benefit to her health, do not happy meetings 
occur during travels? Abroad, one may chance to sit at the same table 
with a prince, or examine frescoes side by side with a multimillionaire. 

The itinerary the Gentleman from San Francisco planned out was an 
extensive one. In December and January he expected to relish the sun 
of southern Italy, monuments of antiquity, the tarantella, serenades of 
wandering minstrels, and that which at his age is felt most keenly—the 
love, not entirely disinterested though, of young Neapolitan girls. The 

From The Gentleman from S an Francisco and Other Stories (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1923). Reprinted from The Gentleman from San Francisco and Other 
Stories by Ivan Bunin, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1923, by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Carnival days he planned to spend at Nice and Monte Carlo, which at 
that time of the year is the meeting-place of the choicest society, the 
society upon which depend all the blessings of civilization: the cut of 
dress suits, the stability of thrones, the declaration of wars, the prosperity 
of hotels. Some of these people passionately give themselves over to auto¬ 
mobile and boat races; others to roulette; others, again, busy themselves 
with what is called flirtation; and others shoot pigeons, which soar so 
beautifully from the dove-cote, hover a while over the emerald lawn, on 
the background of the forget-me-not colored sea, and then suddenly hit 
the ground, like little white lumps. Early March he wanted to devote to 
Florence, and at Easter, to hear the Miserere in Paris. His plans also in¬ 
cluded Venice, Paris, bull-baiting at Seville, bathing on the British Islands, 
also Athens, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt, and even Japan, of course, 
on the way back. . . . And at first things went very well indeed. 

It was the end of November, and all the way to Gibraltar the ship 
sailed across seas which were either clad by icy darkness or swept by 
storms carrying wet snow. But there were no accidents, and the vessel 
did not even roll. The passengers—all people of consequence—were 
numerous, and the steamer, the famous “Atlantis,” resembled the most ex¬ 
pensive European hotel with all improvements; a night refreshment-bar, 
Oriental baths, even a newspaper of its own. The manner of living was a 
most aristocratic one; passengers rose early, awakened by the shrill voice 
of a bugle, filling the corridors at the gloomy hour when the day broke 
slowly and sulkily over the grayish-green water desert, which rolled 
heavily in the fog. After putting on their flannel pajamas, they took 
coffee, chocolate, cocoa; they seated themselves in marble baths, went 
through their exercises, whetting their appetities and increasing their 
sense of well-being, dressed for the day, and had their breakfast. Till 
eleven o’clock they were supposed to stroll on the deck, breathing in the 
chill freshness of the ocean, or they played table-tennis, or other games 
which arouse the appetite. At eleven o’clock a collation was served consist¬ 
ing of sandwiches and bouillon, after which people read their newspapers, 
quietly waiting for luncheon, which was more nourishing and varied than 
the breakfast. The next two hours were given to rest; all the decks were 
crowded then with steamer chairs, on which the passengers, wrapped 
in plaids, lay stretched, dozing lazily, or watching the cloudy sky and the 
foamy-fringed water hillocks flashing beyond the sides of the vessel. At 
five o’clock, refreshed and gay, they drank strong, fragrant tea; at seven 
the sound of the bugle announced a dinner of nine courses. . . . Then 
the Gentleman from San Francisco, rubbing his hands in an onrush of 
vital energy, hastened to his luxurious state-room to dress. 

In the evening, all the decks of the “Atlantis” yawned in the darkness, 
shone with their innumerable fiery eyes, and a multitude of servants 
worked with increased feverishness in the kitchens, dish-washing com- 
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partments, and wine-cellers. The ocean, which heaved about the sides of 
the ship, was dreadful, but no one thought of it. All had faith in the con¬ 
trolling power of the captain, a red-headed giant, heavy and very sleepy, 
who, clad in a uniform with broad golden stripes, looked like a huge idol, 
and but rarely emerged, for the benefit of the public, from his mysterious 
retreat. On the fore-castle, the siren gloomily roared or screeched in a 
fit of mad rage; but few of the diners heard the siren: its hellish voice was 
covered by the sounds of an excellent string orchestra, which played 
ceaselessly and exquisitely in a vast hall, decorated with marble and 
spread with velvety carpets. The hall was flooded with torrents of light, 
radiated by crystal lustres and gilt chandeliers; it was filled with a 
throng of bejeweled ladies in low-necked dresses, of men in dinner-coats, 
graceful waiters, and deferential maitres-d’hotel. One of these—who 
accepted wine orders exclusively—wore a chain on his neck like some 
lord-mayor. The evening dress, and the ideal linen made the Gentleman 
from San Francisco look very young. Dry-skinned, of average height, 
strongly, though irregularly built, glossy, with thorough washing and 
cleaning, and moderately animated, he sat in the golden splendor of 
this palace. Near him stood a bottle of amber-colored Johannisberg, and 
goblets of most delicate glass and of varied sizes, surmounted by a 
frizzled bunch of fresh hyacinths. There was something Mongolian in his 
yellowish face with its trimmed silvery moustache; his large teeth glim¬ 
mered with gold fillings, and his strong, bald head had a dull glow, like 
old ivory. His wife, a big, broad and placid woman, was dressed richly, 
but in keeping with her age. Complicated, but light, transparent, and 
innocently immodest was,the dress of his daughter, tall and slender, with 
magnificent hair gracefully combed; her breath was sweet with violet- 
scented tablets; and she had a number of tiny and most delicate pink 
dimples near her lips and between her slightly-powdered shoulder blades. 

The dinner lasted two whole hours, and was followed by dances in 
the dancing hall* while the men—the Gentleman from San Francisco 
among them—made their way to the refreshment bar, where Negroes in 
red jackets and with eye-balls like shelled hard-boiled eggs, waited on 
them. There, with their feet on tables, smoking Havana cigars, and drink¬ 
ing themselves purple in the face, they settled the destinies of nations 
on the basis of the latest political and stock-exchange news. Outside, the 
ocean tossed up black mountains with a thud; and the snow-storm hissed 
furiously in the rigging grown heavy with slush; the ship trembled in 
every limb, struggling with the storm and ploughing with difficulty the 
shifting and seething mountainous masses that threw far and high their 
foaming tails; the siren groaned in agony, choked by storm and fog; the 
watchmen in their towers froze and almost went out of their minds under 
the superhuman stress of attention. Like the gloomy and sultry mass of 
the inferno, like its last, ninth circle, was the submersed womb of the 
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steamer, where monstrous furnaces yawned with red-hot open jaws, and 
emitted deep, hooting sounds, and where the stokers, stripped to the 
waist, and purple with reflected flames, bathed in their own dirty, acid 
sweat. And here, in the refreshment-bar, carefree men, with their feet, 
encased in dancing shoes, on the table, sipped cognac and liqueurs, swam 
in waves of spiced smoke, and exchanged subtle remarks; while in the 
dancing-hall everything sparkled and radiated light, warmth and joy. 
The couples now turned around in a waltz, now swayed in the tango; 
and the music, sweetly shameless and sad, persisted in its ceaseless en¬ 
treaties. . . There were many persons of note in this magnificent crowd; 
an ambassador, a dry modest old man; a great millionaire, shaved, tall, 
of an indefinite age, who, in his old-fashioned dress-coat, looked like a 
prelate; also a famous Spanish writer, and an international belle, already 
slightly faded and of dubious morals. There was also among them a lov¬ 
ing pair, exquisite and refined, whom everybody watched with curiosity 
and who did not conceal their bliss; he danced only with her, sang—with 
great skill—only to her accompaniment, and they were so charming, so 
graceful. The captain alone knew that they had been hired by the com¬ 
pany at a good salary to play at love, and that they had been sailing now 
on one, now on another steamer for quite a long time. 

In Gibraltar everybody was gladdened by the sun, and by the weather 
which was like early Spring. A new passenger appeared aboard the 
“Atlantis” and aroused everybody’s interest. It was the crown-prince 
of an Asiatic state, who traveled incognito, a small man, very nimble, 
though looking as if made of wood, broad-faced, narrow-eyed, in gold- 
rimmed glasses, somewhat disagreeable because his long moustache, 
which was sparse like that of a corpse, but otherwise—charming, plain, 
modest. In the Mediterranean the breath of winter was again felt. The 
seas were heavy and motley like a peacock’s tail and the waves stirred 
up by the gay gusts of the tramontane, tossed their white crests under 
a sparkling and perfectly clear sky. Next morning, the sky grew paler and 
the skyline misty. Land was near. Then Ischia and Capri came in sight, 
and one could descry, through an opera-glass, Naples, looking like pieces 
of sugar strewn at the foot of an indistinct dove-colored mass, and above 
them, a snow-covered chain of distant mountains. The decks were 
crowded; many ladies and gentlemen put on light-fur-coats; Chinese 
servants, bandy-legged youths—with pitch black braids down to the heels 
and with girlish, thick eyelashes—always quiet and speaking in a whisper, 
were carrying to the foot of the staircases, plaid wraps, canes, and 
crocodile-leather valises and handbags. The daughter of the Gentleman 
from San Francisco stood near the prince, who, by a happy chance, had 
been introduced to her the evening before, and feigned to be looking 
steadily at something far-off, which he was pointing out to her, while he 
was, at the same time, explaining something, saying something rapidly and 
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quietly. He was so small that he looked like a boy among other men, 
and he was not handsome at all. And then there was something strange 
about him; his glasses, derby and coat were most commonplace; but 
there was something horse-like in the hair of his sparse moustache; and 
the thin, tanned skin of his flat face looked as though it were somewhat 
stretched and varnished. But the girl listened to him; and so great was 
her excitement that she could hardly grasp the meaning of his words; her 
heart palpitated with incomprehensible rapture and with pride that he 
was standing and speaking with her and nobody else. Everything about 
him was different: his dry hands, his clean skin, under which flowed 
ancient kingly blood, even his light shoes and his European dress, plain, 
but singularly tidy—everything hid an inexplicable fascination and engen¬ 
dered thoughts of love. And the Gentleman from San Francisco, himself, 
in a silk-hat, gray leggings, patent leather shoes, kept eyeing the famous 
beauty who was standing near him, a tall, stately blonde, with eyes 
painted according to the latest Parisian fashion, and a tiny, bent peeled-off 
pet-dog, to whom she addressed herself. And the daughter, in a kind of 
vague perplexity, tried not to notice him. 

Like all wealthy Americans he was very liberal when traveling; and he 
believed in the complete sincerity and goodwill of those who so painstak¬ 
ingly fed him, served him day and night, anticipating his slightest desire, 
protected him from dirt and disturbance, hauled things for him, hailed 
carriers, and delivered his luggage to hotels. So it was everywhere, and 
it had to be so at Naples. Meanwhile, Naples grew and came nearer. The 
musicians, with their shining brass instruments, had already formed a 
group on the deck, and all of a sudden deafened everybody with the 
triumphant sounds of a ragtime march. The giant captain, in his full uni¬ 
form appeared on the bridge and, like a gracious Pagan idol, waved his 
hands to the passengers—and it seemed to the Gentleman from San Fran¬ 
cisco, as it did to all the rest—that for him alone thundered the march, so 
greatly loved by proud America, and that him alone did the captain 
congratulate on the safe arrival. And when the “Atlantis” had finally 
entered the port and all its many-decked mass leaned against the quay, 
and the gang-plank began to rattle heavily—what a crowd of porters, 
with their assistants, in caps with golden galloons, what a crowd of various 
boys and husky ragamuffins with pads of colored postal cards attacked the 
Gentleman from San Francisco, offering their services. With kindly 
contempt he grinned at these beggars; and, walking towards the auto¬ 
mobile of the hotel where the prince might stop, muttered between his 
teeth, now in English, now in Italian—“Go away. Via. . . 

Immediately, life at Naples began to follow a set routine. Early in the 
morning breakfast was served in the gloomy dining-room, swept by a wet 
draught from the open windows looking upon a stony garden; while out¬ 
side the sky was cloudy and cheerless; and a crowd of guides swarmed at 
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the door of the vestibule. Then came the first smiles of the warm roseate 
sun, and from the high suspended balcony, a broad vista unfolded itself: 
Vesuvius, wrapped to its base in radiant morning vapors; the pearly ripple, 
touched to silver, of the bay, the delicate outline of Capri in the skyline; 
tiny asses dragging two-wheeled buggies along the soft, sticky embank¬ 
ment; and detachments of little soldiers marching somewhere to the tune 
of cheerful and defiant music. 

Next on the days program was a slow automobile ride along crowded, 
narrow, and damp corridors of streets, between high, many-windowed 
buildings. It was followed by visits to museums, lifelessly clean and 
lighted evenly and pleasantly, but as though with the dull light cast by 
snow; then to churches, cold, smelling of wax, always alike; a majestic 
entrance, closed by a ponderous, leather curtain, and inside—a vast void, 
silence, quiet flames of seven-branched candlesticks, sending forth a red 
glow from where they stood at the farther end, on the bedecked altar—a 
lonely, old woman lost among the dark wooden benches, slippery grave¬ 
stones under the feet, and somebody’s “Descent from the Cross,” in¬ 
fallibly famous. At one o’clock—luncheon, on the mountain of San- 
Martius, where at noon the choicest people gathered, and where the 
daughter of the Gentleman from San Francisco once almost fainted with 
joy, because it seemed to her that she saw the Prince in the hall; although 
she had learned from the newspapers that he had temporarily left for 
Rome. At five o’clock it was customary to take tea at the hotel, in a smart 
salon, where it was far too warm because of the carpets and the blazing 
fireplaces and then came dinner-time—and again did the mighty, com¬ 
manding voice of the gong resound throughout the building; again did 
silk rustle and the mirrors reflect files of ladies in low-necked dresses 
ascending the staircases: and again the splendid palatial dining hall 
opened with broad hospitality; and again the musicians’ jackets formed 
red patches on the estrade; and the black figures of the waiters swarmed 
around the maitre-d’hotel, who, with extraordinary skill, poured a thick 
pink soup into plates. ... As everywhere, the dinner was the crown of 
the day. People dressed for it as for a wedding; and so abundant was it in 
food, wines, mineral waters, sweets and fruits, that about eleven o’clock 
in the evening chambermaids would carry to all the rooms hot-water bags. 

That year, however, December did not happen to be a very propitious 
one. The doorman were abashed when people spoke to them about the 
weather, and shrugged their shoulders guiltily, mumbling that they could 
not recollect such a year, although, to tell the truth, it was not the first year 
they mumbled those words, usually adding that “things are terrible every¬ 
where”; that unprecedented showers and storms had broken out oh the 
Riviera, that it was snowing in Athens, that Aetna, too, was all blocked 
up with snow, and glowed brightly at night, and that tourists were fleeing 
from Palermo to save themselves from the cold spell.... 
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That winter, the morning sun daily deceived Naples; toward noon the 
sky would invariably grow gray; and a light rain would begin to fall, 
growing thicker and duller. Then the palms at the hotel-porch glistened 
disagreeably like wet tin; the town appeared exceptionally dirty and con¬ 
gested; the museums too monotonous; the cigars of the drivers in their 
rubber raincoats, which flattened in the wind like wings, intolerably 
stinking; and the energetic flapping of their whips over their thin-necked 
nags—obviously false. The shoes of the signors, who cleaned the street-car 
tracks, were in a frightful state; the women who splashed in the mud, 
with black hair unprotected from the rain, were ugly and short legged; 
and the humidity mingled with the foul smell of rotting fish, that came 
from the foaming sea, was simply disheartening. And so, early-morning 
quarrels began to break out between the Gentleman from San Francisco 
and his wife; and their daughter now grew pale and suffered from head¬ 
aches, and now becaume animated, enthusiastic over everything, and at 
such times was lovely and beautiful. Beautiful were the tender, complex 
feelings which her meeting with the ungainly man aroused in her—the 
man in whose veins flowed unusual blood, for, after all, it does not matter 
what in particular stirs up a maiden’s soul: money, or fame, or nobility 
of birth. . . . Everybody assured the tourists that it was quite different at 
Sorrento and on Capri, that lemon-trees were blossoming there, that it 
was warmer and sunnier there, the morals purer, and the wine less 
adulterated. And the family from San Francisco decided to set out with 
all their luggage for Capri. They planned to settle down at Sorrento, 
but first to visit the island, tread the stones where stood Tiberius’s palaces, 
examine the fabulous wonders of the Blue Grotto, and listen to the bag¬ 
pipers of Abruzzi, who roam about the island during the whole month 
preceding Christmas and sing the praises of the Madonna. 

On the day of departure—a very memorable day for the family from 
San Francisco—the sun did not appear even in the morning. A heavy 
winter fog covered Vesuvius down to its very base and hung like a gray 
curtain low over the leaden surge of the sea, hiding it completely at a dis¬ 
tance of half a mile. Capri was completely out of sight, as though it had 
never existed on this earth. And the little steamboat which was making for 
the island tossed and pitched so fiercely that the family lay prostrated 
on the sofas in the miserable cabin of the little steamer, with their feet 
wrapped in plaids and their eyes shut because of their nausea. The older 
lady suffered, as she thought, most; several times she was overcome 
with sea-sickness; and it seemed to her then she was dying; but the 
chambermaid, who repeatedly brought her the basin, and who for many 
years, in heat and in cold, had been tossing on these waves, ever on 
the alert, ever kindly to all—the chambermaid only laughed. The lady's 
daughter was frightfully pale and kept a slice of lemon between her teeth. 
Not even the hope of an unexpected meeting with the prince at Sor¬ 
rento, where he planned to arrive on Christmas, served to cheer her. 
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The Gentleman from San Franciso, who was lying on his back, dressed 
in a large overcoat and a big cap, did not loosen his jaws throughout 
the voyage. His face grew dark, his mustache white, and his head ached 
heavily; for the last few days, because of the bad weather, he had drunk 
far too much in the evenings. 

And the rain kept on beating against the rattling window panes, and 
water dripped down from them on the sofas; the howling wind attacked 
the masts; and sometimes, aided by a heavy sea, it laid the little steamer 
on its side; and then something below rolled about with a rattle. 

While the steamer was anchored at Castellamare and Sorrento, the 
situation was more cheerful; but even here the ship rolled terribly, and 
the coast, with all its precipices, gardens and pines, with its pink and 
white hotels and hazy mountains clad in curling verdure, flew up and 
down as if it were on swings. The rowboats hit against the sides of the 
steamer; the sailors, and the deck passengers shouted at the top of 
their voices; and somewhere a baby screamed as if it were being crushed 
to pieces. A wet wind blew through the door; and from a wavering 
barge, flying the flag of the Hotel Royal, an urchin kept on unwearyingly 
shouting “Kgoyal-al. Hotel Kgoyal-al. . . .” inviting tourists. And the 
Gentleman from San Francisco felt like the old man that he was—and it 
was with weariness and animosity that he thought of all these “Royals,” 
“Splendids,” “Excelsiors,” and of all those greedy bugs, reeking with 
garlic, who are called Italians. Once, during a stop, having opened his 
eyes and half-risen from the sofa, he noticed in the shadow of the rock 
heach a heap of stone huts, miserable, mildewed through and through, 
huddled close by the water, near boats, rags, tin-boxes, and brown fishing 
nets—and as he remembered that this was the very Italy he had come 
to enjoy, he felt a great despair. . . . Finally, in twilight, the black mass 
of the island began to grow nearer, as though burrowed through at the 
base by red fires; the wind grew softer, warmer, more fragrant; from 
the dock-lanterns huge golden serpents flowed down the tame waves 
which undulated like black oil. . . . Then, suddenly, the anchor rumbled 
and fell with a splash into the water; the fierce yells of the boatman filled 
the air—and at once everyone’s heart grew easy. The electric lights 
in the cabin grew more brilliant; and there came a desire to eat, drink, 
smoke, move. . . . Ten minutes later the family from San Francisco 
found themselves in a large ferryboat; fifteen minutes later they trod 
the stones of the quay, and then seated themselves in a small lighted 
car, which, with a buzz, started to ascend the slope; while vineyard 
stakes, half-ruined stone fences, and wet, crooked lemon-trees, in spots 
shielded by straw sheds, with their glimmering orange-colored fruit 
and thick glossy foliage, were sliding down past the open car windows. 
After rain, the earth smells sweetly in Italy; and each of her islands has 
a fragrance of its own. 

The Island of Capri was dark and damp on that evening. But for a 
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while it grew animated and lit up, in spots, as always in the hour of 
the steamer s arrival. On the top of the hill, at the station of the funicu- 
laire, there stood already the crowd of those whose duty it was to re¬ 
ceive properly the Gentleman from San Francisco. The rest of the 
tourists hardly deserved any attention. There were a few Russians, who 
had settled on Capri, untidy, absent-minded people, absorbed in their 
bookish thoughts, spectacled, bearded, with the collars of their cloth 
overcoats raised. There was also a company of long-legged, long-necked, 
round-headed German youths in Tyrolean costume, and with linen bags 
on their backs, who need no ones services, are everywhere at home, and 
are by no means liberal in their expenses. The Gentleman from San 
Francisco, who kept quietly aloof from both the Russians and the Ger¬ 
mans, was noticed at once. He and his ladies were hurriedly helped 
from the car, a man ran before them to show them the way; and they 
were again surrounded by boys and those thickset Caprean peasant 
women, who carry on their heads the trunks and valises of wealthy 
travelers. Their tiny, wooden, foot-stools rapped against the pavement of 
the small square, which looked almost like an opera square, and over 
which an electric lantern swung in the damp wind; the gang of urchins 
whistled like birds and turned somersaults; and as the Gentleman from 
San Francisco passed among them, it all looked like a stage scene; he 
went first under some kind of mediaeval archway, beneath houses 
huddled close together, and then along a steep echoing lane which led 
to the hotel entrance, flooded with light. At the left, a palm tree raised 
its tuft above the flat roofs; and higher up, blue stars burned in the 
black sky. And again things looked as though it was in honor of the 
guests from San Francisco that the stony damp little town had awakened 
on its rocky island in the Mediterranean, that it was they who had made 
the owner of the hotel so happy and beaming, and that the Chinese 
gong, which had sounded the call to dinner through all the floors as soon 
as they entered the lobby, had been waiting only for them. 

The owner, an elegant young man, who met the guests with a polite 
and exquisite bow, for a moment startled the Gentleman from San 
Francisco. Having caught sight of him, the Gentleman from San Fran¬ 
cisco suddenly recollected that on the previous night, among other 
confused images which disturbed his sleep, he had seen this very man. 
His vision resembled the hotel keeper to a dot, had the same head, the 
same hair, shining and scrupulously combed, and wore the same frock- 
coat with rounded skirts. Amazed, he almost stopped for a while. But 
as there was not a mustard-seed of what is called mysticism in his heart, 
his surprise subsided at once; in passing the corridor of the hotel he 
jestingly told his wife and daughter about this strange coincidence of 
dream and reality. His daughter alone glanced at him with alarm, longing 
suddenly compressed her heart, and such a strong feeling of solitude 
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on this strange, dark island seized her that she almost began to cry. 
But, as usual, she said nothing about her feeling to her father. 

A person of high dignity, Rex XVII, who had spent three entire weeks 
on Capri, had just left the island; and the guests from San Francisco 
were given the apartments he had occupied. At their disposal was put 
the most handsome and skillful chambermaid, a Belgian, with a figure 
rendered slim and firm by her corset, and with a starched cap, shaped 
like a small, indented crown; and they had the privilege of being served 
by the most well-appearing and portly footman, a black, fiery-eyed 
Sicilian, and by the quickest waiter, the small, stout Luigi, who was a 
fiend at cracking jokes and had changed many places in his life. Then 
the maitre-d’hotel, a Frenchman, gently rapped at the door of the Ameri¬ 
can gentleman's room. He came to ask whether the gentleman and the 
ladies would dine, and in case they would, which he did not doubt, to 
report that there was to be had that day lobsters, roast beef, asparagus, 
pheasants, etc., etc. 

The floor was still rocking under the Gentleman from San Francisco— 
so sea-sick had the wretched Italian steamer made him—yet, he slowly, 
though awkwardly, shut the window which had banged when the maitre- 
d’hotel entered, and which let in the smell of the distant kitchen and 
wet flowers in the garden, and answered with slow distinctiveness, that 
they would dine, that their tabic must be placed farther away from the 
door, in the depth of the hall, that they would have local wine and cham¬ 
pagne, moderately dry and but slightly cooled. The maitre-d’hotel ap¬ 
proved the words of the guest in various intonations, which all meant, 
however, only one thing; there is and can be no doubt that the desires 
of the Gentleman from San Francisco are right, and that everything 
would be carried out, in exact conformity with his words. At last he 
inclined his head and asked delicately: 

“Is that all, sir?” 

And having received in reply a slow “Yes,” he added that today they 
were going to have the tarantella danced in the vestibule by Carmella 
and Giuseppe, known to all Italy and to “the entire world of tourists.” 

“I saw her on post-card pictures,” said the Gentleman from San Fran¬ 
cisco in a tone of voice which expressed nothing. “And this Giuseppe, is 
he her husband?” 

“Her cousin, sir,” answered the maitre-d’hotel. 

The Gentleman from San Francisco tarried a little, evidently musing 
on something, but said nothing, then dismissed him with a nod of his 
head. 

Then he started making preparations, as though for a wedding: he 
turned on all the electric lamps, and filled the mirrors, with reflections 
of light and the sheen of furniture, and opened trunks; he began to 
shave and to wash himself, and the sound of his bell was heard every 
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minute in the corridor, crossing with other impatient calls which came 
from the rooms of his wife and daughter. Luigi, in his red apron, with the 
ease characteristic of stout people, made funny faces* at the chamber¬ 
maids, who were dashing by with tile buckets in their hands, making 
them laugh until the tears came. He rolled head over heels to the door, 
and, tapping with his knuckles, asked with feigned timidity and with an 
obsequiousness which he knew how to render idiotic: 

“Ha sonata, Signore?” (Did you ring, sir?) 

And from behind the door a slow, grating, insultingly polite voice, 
answered: 

“Yes, come in." 

What did the Gentleman from San Francisco think and feel on that 
evening forever memorable to him? It must be said frankly: absolutely 
nothing exceptional. The trouble is that everything on this earth appears 
too simple. Even had he felt anything deep in his heart, a premonition 
that something was going to happen, he would have imagined that it 
was not going to happen so soon, at least not at once. Besides, as is 
usually the case just after sea-sickness is over, he was very hungry, and 
he anticipated with real delight the first spoonful of soup, and the first 
gulp of wine; therefore, he was performing the habitual process of dress¬ 
ing, in a state of excitement which left no time for reflection. 

Having shaved and washed himself, and dexterously put in place a 
few false teeth, he then, standing before the mirror, moistened and 
vigorously plastered what was left of his thick pearly-colored hair, close 
to his tawny-yellow skull. Then he put on, with some effort, a tight- 
fitting undershirt of cream-colored silk, fitted tight to his strong, aged 
body with its waist swelling out because of an abundant diet; and he 
pulled black silk socks and patent-leather dancing shoes on his dry feet 
with their fallen arches. Squatting down, he set right his black trousers, 
drawn high by means of silk suspenders, adjusted his snow-white shirt 
with its bulging front, put the buttons into the shining cuffs, and began 
the painful process of hunting up the front button under the hard collar. 
The floor was still swaying under him; the tips of his fingers hurt terribly; 
the button at times painfully pinched the flabby skin in the depression 
under his Adam’s apple; but he persevered; and finally, with his eyes 
shining from the effort, his face blue because of the narrow collar which 
squeezed his neck, he triumphed over the difficulties—and all exhausted, 
he sat down before the pier-glass, his reflected image repeating itself in all 
the mirrors. 

“It’s terrible,” he muttered, lowering his strong, bald head and making 
no effort to understand what was terrible; then, with a careful and 
habitual gesture, he examined his short fingers with gouty callosities in 
the joints, and their large, convex, almond-colored nails, and repeated 
with conviction, “It’s terrible.” 
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But here the stentorian voice of the second gong sounded throughout 
the house, as in a heathen temple. And having risen hurriedly, the Gentle¬ 
man from San Francisco drew his tie more taut and firm around his collar, 
and pulled together his abdomen by means of a tight waistcoat, put on 
a dinner-coat, set to rights the cuffs, and for the last time he examined 
himself in the mirror. . . . This Cannella, tawny as a mulatto, with fiery 
eyes, in a dazzling dress in which orange-color predominated, must 
be an extraordinary dancer—it occurred to him. And cheerfully leaving 
his room he walked on the carpet, to his wife’s chamber, and asked in 
a loud tone of voice if they would be long. 

“In five minutes, papa,” answered cheerfully and gaily a girlish voice. 
“I am combing my hair.” 

“Very well," said the Gentleman from San Francisco. 

And thinking of her wonderful hair, streaming on her shoulders, he 
slowly walked down along corridors and staircases, spread with red 
velvet carpets—looking for the library. The servants he met hugged 
the walls, and he walked by as if not noticing them. An old lady, late 
for dinner, already bowed with years, with milk-white hair, yet bare¬ 
necked, in a light-gray silk dress, hurried at top speed, but she walked 
in a mincing, funny, hen-like manner, and he easily overtook her. At the 
glass door of the dining hall where the guests had already gathered and 
started eating, he stopped before the table crowded with boxes of 
matches and Egyptian cigarettes, took a great Manila cigar, and threw 
three liras on the table. On the winter veranda he glanced into the open 
window; a stream of soft air came to him from the darkness; the top of 
the old palrn loomed up before him afar-off, with its boughs spread 
among the stars and looking gigantic; and the distant even noise of the 
sea reached his ear. In the library-room, snug, quiet, a German in round 
silver-bowed glasses and with crazy, wondering eyes, stood turning the 
rustling pages of a newspaper. Having coldly eyed him, the Gentleman 
from San Francisco seated himself in a deep leather arm-chair near a 
lamp under a green hood, put on his pince-nez, and, twitching his head 
because of the collar which choked him, hid himself from view behind 
a newspaper. He glanced at a few headlines, read a few lines about the 
interminable Balkan War, and turned over the page with an habitual 
gesture. Suddenly, the lines blazed up with a glassy sheen; the veins 
of his neck swelled; his eyes bulged out; the pince-nez fell from his 
nose. ... He dashed forward, wanted to swallow air—and made a wild, 
rattling noise; his lower jaw dropped, dropped on his shoulder and began 
to shake, the shirt-front bulged out—and the whole body, writhing, the 
heels catching in the carpet, slowly fell to the floor in a desperate 
struggle with an invisible foe. ... 

Had not the German been in the library, this frightful accident would 
have been quickly and adroitly hushed up. The body of the Gentleman 
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from San Francisco would have been rushed away to some far corner— 
and none of the guests would have known of the occurrence. But the 
German dashed out of the library with outcries and spread the alarm 
all over the house. And many rose from their meal, upsetting chairs; 
others growing pale, ran along the corridors to the library; and the ques¬ 
tion, asked in many languages, was heard: “What is it? What has hap¬ 
pened?” And no one was able to answer it clearly; no one understood 
anything; for until this very day men still wonder most at death and 
most absolutely refuse to believe in it. The owner rushed from one 
guest to another, trying to keep back those who were running and soothe 
them with hasty assurances, that this was nothing, a mere trifle, a little 
fainting-spell by which a Gentleman from San Francisco had been over¬ 
come. But no one listened to him; many saw how the footmen and waiters 
tore from the gentleman his tic, collar, waistcoat, the rumpled evening 
coat, and even—for no visible reason—the dancing shoes from his black 
silk-covered feet. And he kept on writhing. He obstinately struggled 
with death; he did not want to yield to the foe that attacked him so 
unexpectedly and grossly. He shook his head, emitted rattling sounds 
like one throttled, and turned up his eyeballs like one drunk with wine. 
When he was hastily brought into Number Forty-three—the smallest, 
worst, dampest, and coldest room at the end of the lower corridor—and 
stretched on the bed, his daughter came running, her hair falling over her 
shoulders, the skirts of her dressing-gown thrown open, with bare breasts 
raised by the corset. Then came his wife, big, heavy, almost completely 
dressed for dinner, her mouth round with terror. 

In a quarter of an hour all was again in good trim at the hotel. But the 
evening was irreparably spoiled. Some tourists returned to the dining- 
hall and finished their dinner; but they kept silent, and it was obvious 
that they took the accident as a personal insult; while the owner went 
from one guest to another, shrugging his shoulders in impotent and 
appropriate irritation, feeling like one innocently victimized, assuring 
everyone that he understood perfectly well “how disagreeable this is,” and 
giving his word that he would take all "the measures that are within 
his power” to do away with the trouble. Yet it was found necessary to 
cancel the tarantella. The unnecessary electric lamps were put out; most 
of the guests left for the beer-hall; and it grew so quiet in the hotel that 
one could distinctly hear the tick-tock of the clock in the lobby, where 
a lonely parrot babbled something in its expressionless manner, stirring 
in its cage, and trying to fall asleep with its paw clutching the upper 
perch in a most absurd manner. The Gentleman from San Francisco lay 
stretched in a cheap iron bed, under coarse woolen blankets, dimly 
lighted by a single gas-burner fastened in the ceiling. An ice-bag slid 
down on his wet, cold forehead. His blue, already lifeless face grew 
gradually cold; the hoarse, rattling noise which came from his mouth, 
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lighted by the glimmer of the golden fillings, gradually weakened. It 
was not the Gentleman from San Francisco that was emitting those 
weird sounds; he was no more,—someone else did it. His wife and 
daughter, the doctor, the servants were standing and watching him 
apathetically. Suddenly, that which they expected and feared happened. 
The rattling sound ceased. And slowly, slowly, in everybody's sight a 
pallor stole over the face of the dead man; and his features began to 
grow thinner and more luminous, beautiful with the beauty that he had 
long shunned and that became him well. ... 

The proprietor entered. “Gia e morto,” whispered the doctor to him. 
The proprietor shrugged his shoulders indifferently. The older lady, with 
tears slowly running down her cheeks, approached him and said timidly 
that now the deceased must be taken to his room. 

“O no, madam,” answered the proprietor politely, but without any 
amiability and not in English, but in French. He was no longer inter¬ 
ested in the trifle which the guests from San Francisco could now leave 
at his cash-office. “This is absolutely impossible,” he said, and added in 
the form of an explanation that he valued this apartment highly, and if 
he honored her desire, this would become known over Capri and the 
tourists would begin to avoid it. 

The girl, who had looked at him strangely, sat down, and with her 
handkerchief to her mouth, began to cry. Her mothers tears dried up 
at once, and her face flared up. She raised her tone, began to demand, 
using her own language and still unable to realize that the respect for 
her was absolutely gone. The proprietor, with polite dignity, cut her 
short: “If madam does not like the ways of this hotel, he dare not detain 
her.” And he firmly announced that the corpse must leave the hotel that 
very day, at dawn, that the police had been informed, that an agent would 
call immediately and attend to all the necessary formalities. . . . “Is it 
possible to get on Capri at least a plain coffin?” madam asks. . . . Un¬ 
fortunately not; by no means, and as for making one, there will be no 
time. It will be necessary to arrange things some other way. ... For 
instance, he gets English soda-water in big, oblong boxes. . . . The parti¬ 
tions could be taken out from such a box. . . . 

By night, the whole hotel was asleep. A waiter opened the window 
in Number 43 —it faced a corner of the garden where a consumptive 
banana-tree grew in the shadow of a high stone wall set with broken 
glass on the top—turned out the electric light, locked the door, and 
went away. The deceased remained alone in the darkness. Blue stars 
looked down at him from the black sky; the cricket in the wall started 
his melancholy, care-free song. In the dimly lighted corridor two chamber¬ 
maids were sitting on the windowsill, mending something. Then Luigi 
came in, in slippered feet, with a heap of clothes on his arm. 

“Pronto?” he asked in a stage whisper, as if greatly concerned, directing 
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his eyes toward the terrible door, at the end of the corridor. And waving 
his free hand in that direction, “Partenza,” he cried out in a whisper, as if 
seeing off a train—and the chambermaids, choking with noiseless 
laughter, put their heads on each other’s shoulders. 

Then, stepping softly, he ran to the door, slightly rapped at it, and 
inclining his ear, asked most obsequiously in a subdued tone of voice: 

"Ha sonata, Signore?” 

And, squeezing his throat and thrusting his lower jaw forward, he 
answered himself in a drawling, grating, sad voice, as if from behind the 
door: 

“Yes, come in. . . 

At dawn, when the window panes in Number Forty-three grew white, 
and a damp wind rustled in the leaves of the banana-tree, when the 
pale-blue morning sky rose and stretched over Capri, and the sun, rising 
from behind the distant mountains of Italy, touched into gold the pure, 
clearly outlined summit of Monte Solare, when the masons, who mended 
the paths for the tourists on the island, went out to their work—an 
oblong box was brought to room number forty-three. Soon it grew very 
heavy and painfully pressed against the knees of the assistant door¬ 
man who was conveying it in a one-horse carriage along the white 
highroad which winded on the slopes, among stone fences and vineyards, 
all the way down to the seacoast. The driver, a sickly man, with red eyes, 
in an old short-sleeved coat and in worn-out shoes, had a drunken head¬ 
ache; all night long he had played dice at the eatinghouse—and he kept 
on flogging his vigorous little horse. According to Sicilian custom, the 
animal was heavily burdened with decorations: all sorts of bells tinkled 
on the bridle, which was ornamented with colored woolen fringes; there 
were bells also on the edge of the high saddle; and a bird’s feather, two 
feet long, stuck in the trimmed crest of the horse, nodded up and down. 
The driver kept silence: he was depressed by his wrongheadedness and 
vices, by the fact that last night he had lost in gambling all the copper 
coins with which his pockets had been full—neither more nor less 
than four liras and forty centesimi. But on such a morning, when the 
air is so fresh, and the sea stretches nearby, and the sky is serene with a 
morning serenity—a headache passes rapidly and one becomes care-free 
again. Besides, the driver was also somewhat cheered by the unexpected 
earnings which the Gentleman from San Francisco, who bumped his 
dead head against the walls of the box behind his back, had brought him. 
The little steamer, shaped like a great bug, which lay far down, on the 
tender and brilliant blue filling to the brim the Neapolitan bay, was 
blowing the signal of departure—and the sounds swiftly resounded all 
over Capri. Every bend of the island, every ridge and stone was seen as 
distinctly as if there were no air between heaven and earth. Near the 
quay the driver was overtaken by the head doorman who conducted 
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in an auto the wife and daughter of the Gentleman from San Francisco. 
Their faces were pale and their eyes sunken with tears and a sleepless 
night. And in ten minutes the little steamer was again stirring up the 
water and picking its way toward Sorrento and Castellamare, carrying 
the American family away from Capri forever. . . . Meanwhile, peace 
and rest were restored on the island. 

Two thousand years ago there had lived on that island a man who 
became utterly entangled in his own brutal and filthy actions. For some 
unknown reason he usurped the rule over millions of men and found 
himself bewildered by the absurdity of his power; while the fear that 
someone might kill him unawares, made him commit deeds inhuman 
beyond all measure. And mankind has forever retained his memory; 
and those who, taken together, now rule the world, as incomprehensively 
and, essentially, as cruelly as he did—come from all the corners of the 
earth to look at the remnants of the stone house he inhabited, which 
stands on one of the steepest cliffs of the island. On that wonderful 
morning the tourists, who had corne to Capri for precisely that purpose, 
were still asleep in the various hotels, but tiny long-eared asses under red 
saddles were already being led to the hotel entrances. Americans and 
Germans, men and women, old and young, after having arisen and 
breakfasted heartily, were to scramble on them; and the old beggar- 
women of Capri, with sticks in their sinewy hands, were again to run after 
them along stony, mountainous paths, all the way up to the summit of 
Monte Tiberia. The dead old man from San Francisco, who had planned 
to keep the tourists company but who had, instead, only scared them by 
reminding them of death, was already shipped to Naples; and soothed 
by this, the travelers slept soundly, and silence reigned over the island. 
The stores in the little town were still closed, with the exception of 
the fish and green market on the tiny square. Among the plain people 
who filled it, going about their business, stood idly, as usual, Lorenzo, 
a tall old boatman, a carefree reveller and once a handsome man, famous 
all over Italy, who had many times served as a model for painters. 
He had brought and already sold—for a song—two big sea-crawfish, 
which he had caught at night and which were rustling in the apron of 
Don Cataldo, the cook of the hotel where the family from San Francisco 
had been lodged—and now Lorenzo could stand calmly until nightfall, 
wearing princely airs, showing off his rags, his clay pipe with its long 
reed mouth-piece, and his red woolen cap, tilted on one ear. Meanwhile, 
among the precipices of Monte Solare, down the ancient Phoenician 
road, cut in the rocks in the form of a gigantic staircase, two Abruzzi 
mountaineers were coming from Anacapri. One carried under his leather 
mantle a bagpipe, a large goats skin with two pipes; the*other, some¬ 
thing in the nature of a wooden flute. They walked; and the entire 
country, joyous, beautiful, sunny, stretched below them; the rocky shoul- 
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ders of the island, which lay at their feet, the fabulous blue in which it 
swam, the shining morning vapors over the sea westward, beneath the 
dazzling sun, and the wavering masses of Italys mountains, both near 
and distant, whose beauty human word is powerless to render. . . . Mid¬ 
way they slowed up. Overshadowing the road stood, in a grotto of the 
rock wall of Monte Solare, the Holy Virgin, all radiant, bathed in the 
warmth and the splendor of the sun. The rust of her snow-white plaster- 
of-Paris vestures and queenly crown was touched into gold; and there 
were meekness and mercy in her eyes raised toward the heavens, toward 
the eternal and beatific abode of her thrice-blessed Son. They bared 
their heads, applied the pipes to their lips, and praises flowed on, candid 
and humbly-joyous, praises to the sun and the morning, to Her, the 
Immaculate Intercessor for all who suffer in this evil and beautiful 
world, and to Him who had been born of her womb in the cavern of 
Bethlehem, in a hut of lowly shepherds in distant Judea. 

As for the body of the dead Gentleman from San Francisco, it was 
on its way home, to the shores of the New World, where a grave awaited 
it. Having undergone many humiliations and suffered much human 
neglect, having wandered about a week from one port warehouse to 
another, it finally got on that same famous ship which had brought the 
family, such a short while ago and with such a pomp, to the Old World. 
But now he was concealed from the living: in a tar-coated coffin he was 
lowered deep into the black hold of the steamer. And again did the ship 
set out on its far sea journey. At night it sailed by the island of Capri; 
and, for those who watched it from the island, its lights slowly disappear¬ 
ing in the dark sea, it seemed infinitely sad. But there, on the vast steamer, 
in its lighted halls shining with brilliance and marble, a noisy dancing 
party was going on, as usual. 

On the second and the third night there was again a ball—this 
time in mid-ocean, during the furious storm sweeping over the ocean, 
which roared like a funeral mass and rolled up mountainous seas 
fringed with mourning silvery foam. The Devil, who from the rocks of 
Gibraltar, the stony gateway of two worlds, watched the ship vanish into 
night and storm, could hardly distinguish from behind the snow the in¬ 
numerable fiery eyes of the ship. The Devil was as huge as a cliff, but the 
ship was even bigger, a many-storied, many-stacked giant, created by the 
arrogance of the New Man with the old heart. The blizzard battered the 
ships rigging and its broad-necked stacks, whitened with snow; but it 
remained firm, majestic—and terrible. On its uppermost deck, amidst a 
snowy whirlwind there loomed up in loneliness the cozy, dimly lighted 
cabin, where, only half awake, the vessels ponderous pilot reigned over 
its entire mass, bearing the semblance of a pagan idol. He heard the 
wailing moans and the furious screeching of the siren, choked by the 
storm; but the nearness of that which was behind the wall and which 
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in the last account was incomprehensible to him, removed his fears. 
He was reassured by the thought of the large, armored cabin, which now 
and then was filled with mysterious rumbling sounds and with the dry 
creaking of blue fires, flaring up and exploding around a man with a 
metallic headpiece, who was eagerly catching the indistinct voices of the 
vessels that hailed him, hundreds of miles away. At the very bottom, 
in the underwater womb of the “Atlantis,” the huge masses of tanks and 
various other machines, their steel parts shining dully, wheezed with 
steam and oozed hot water and oil; here was the gigantic kitchen, 
heated by hellish furnaces, where the motion of the vessel was being 
generated; here seethed those forces terrible in their concentration which 
were transmitted to the keel of the vessel, by electricity, and looked like 
a gigantic cannon barrel, where slowly, with a punctuality and certainty 
that crushes the human soul, a colossal shaft was revolving in its oily 
nest, like a living monster stretching in its lair. As for the middle part of 
the “Atlantis,” its warm, luxurious cabins, dining-rooms, and halls, they 
radiated light and joy, were astir with a chattering smartly-dressed 
crowd, were filled with the fragrance of fresh flowers, and resounded 
with a string orchestra. And again did the slender supple pair of hired 
lovers painfully turn, twist, and at times clash convulsively amid the 
splendor of lights, silks, diamonds, and bare feminine shoulders: she— 
a sinfully modest pretty girl, with lowered eyelashes and an innocent 
hairdressing, he—a tall, young man, with black hair, looking as if it were 
pasted, pale with powder, in most exquisite patent-leather shoes, in a 
narrow, long-skirted dresscoat—a beautiful man resembling a leech. And 
no one knew that this couple had long since been weary of torturing 
themselves with a feigned beatific torture under the sounds of shame- 
fully-melancholy music; nor did any one know what lay deep, deep, 
beneath them, in the very bottom of the hold, in the neighborhood of thfe 
gloomy and sultry maw of the ship, that heavily struggled with the ocean, 
the darkness, and the storm. . . . 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

The theme, the basic idea of this story, is twentieth-century civiliza¬ 
tion has been dehumanized by materialism. The spiritual element that 
invested society with humane values and bound its members into cor¬ 
porate unity has been destroyed. The Christian affirmation that each 
man is his brothers keeper is cruelly mocked by the system of human 
relationship described in the story. 

The Atlantis , the ship on which the Gentleman sails Italy, is both a 
triumph of a materialistic civilization and a symbol of its cold heartless¬ 
ness. It is a thing of power, but steel compartments shut off human 
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beings from one another. In the radiant dining hall the Gentleman and 
the other members of the class “upon which depend all the blessings of 
civilization” sip rich wines; in the hold “the stokers, stripped to the waist, 
and purple with reflected flames, are bathed in their own dirty, acid 
sweat”; the lookouts “in their towers froze and almost went out of their 
minds.” 

The diseased condition of society is evidenced also in its artificiality. A 
young couple hired by the shipowners wearily play their role as lovers. 
The daughter of the Gentleman (“her breath was sweet with violet- 
scented tablets”) thrills to the proximity of a wretched little man who 
possesses a title. She pretends not to notice her father who stands nearby, 
ogling a painted Parisian who addresses herself to a “peeled-off dog.” 
Mechanically and joylessly the Gentleman and his family follow out their 
itinerary. The hotel servants, who hug the wall when the Gentleman 
meets them in the corridors, are always obsequiously courteous; but 
their regard is completely feigned. In a brief moment of perception 
even the Gentleman from San Francisco glimpses the bleakness of the un¬ 
natural system of human relationships that passes for society. “It’s 
terrible,” he muttered, and repeated with conviction, “It’s terrible.” 

How terrible the system is becomes evident only after the Gentleman, 
preparing for the great materialistic ritual of dinner, succumbs to a heart 
attack. Hastily removed to the smallest, meanest room of the hotel, he 
passes away while “his wife and daughter, the doctors, the servants were 
standing and watching him apathetically.” The hotel owner firmly refuses 
to permit the body to be returned to the room that had been engaged 
by the Gentleman. The proprietor states that there will be no time to 
make a coffin; he “gets English soda-water in big oblong boxes. . . . The 
partitions could be taken out from such a box. . . .” 

In grim irony, the body of the Gentleman is taken away in an empty 
soda box. Past the stone house of Tiberius Caesar is carted the remains 
of one of those who “ruled the world as incomprehensibly and, essentially, 
as cruelly” as did Tiberius. But the world they rule is not of necessity 
a cruel and ugly place. Indeed, Bunin is eager to point out that it is 
ineffably beautiful: 

. the entire country, joyous, beautiful, sunny, stretched below 
them; the rocky shoulders of the island, which lay at their feet, the 
fabulous blue in which it swam, the shining morning vapors over the sea 
westward, beneath the dazzling sun, and wavering masses of Italy’s moun¬ 
tains, both near and distant, whose beauty human word is powerless to 
render....” 

Nor is human life intended to be ugly and cruel. Two simple peasants 
walk along a Capri road. 

“Overshadowing the road stood, in a grotto of the rock wall of the 
Monte Solare, the Holy Virgin, all radiant, bathed in the warmth and 
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splendor of the sun. The rust of her snow-white plaster-of-Paris ves¬ 
tures and queenly crown was touched into gold, and there were meekness 
and mercy in her eyes raised toward the heavens, toward the eternal 
and beatific abode of her thrice-blessed Son. They bared their heads, 
applied the pipes to their lips, and praises flowed on, candid and humbly 
—joyous praises to the sun and the morning, to her, the Immaculate 
Intercessor for all who suffer in this evil and beautiful world, and to 
Him who had been born of her womb in the cavern of Bethlehem, in 
a hut of lowly shepherds in distant Judea.” 

But in shaping their world the Gentleman and his class ignored the 
Judean Message. Their world is built upon physical values alone; in it 
they degraded their brothers and they themselves became joyless 
automatons. The Gentleman's body after being shunted from one port 
warehouse to another, finally is lowered deep into the hold of the 
Atlantis for return to the New World. In the engine room nearby, the 
great steel mechanism transmits its terrible forces to the colossal shaft 
that revolves “with a punctuality and certainty that crushes the human 
soul.” Here, in the engine room, we see an epitome of the society that was 
created by the Gentleman and his class at the beginning of the century. It 
is powerful and efficient but it “crushes the human soul.” 

A short story, says Cleanth Brooks, is a “tissue of significances.” The 
writer has arranged a series of imagined incidents so that when we put 
them together they bring us, not only a human experience, but also they 
provide us with some understanding of human life. If we get only a 
portion of the author’s revelation, we shall have only a portion of the 
experience he attempted to bring us. To guard against this we must read 
very attentively, remembering that the writer in his characterization, 
plot, and setting is constantly sending out a streatn of signals as to what 
he means. Bunin, for example, does not give his leading character a 
name—“neither at Naples nor on Capri could anyone recall his name”— 
because names are personal, humane; and Bunin is stressing the imper¬ 
sonal, inhuman cast of materialistic society. Moreover, what is founded 
on materialism does not endure. Chaucer, writing five hundred years 
before Bunin, supplies the name of almost every one of the Canterbury 
pilgrims except die materialistic merchant; that name he cannot recall. 
San Francisco is given as the origin of the Gentleman because California 
represented, at the turn of the century, the raw, energetic materialism 
of the New World. Boston had long ago developed a considerable, cul¬ 
ture; Cleveland had mellowed; but San Francisco in 1912 was a citadel 
of crude Philistinism. 

We must be careful to consider all the signals, or the communication be¬ 
comes distorted. If we fix upon the freezing lookouts, the sweating stokers, 
and the cringing servants we may be misled into the impression that 
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Bunin is simply castigating the wealthy for their maltreatment of the 
poor. Such an interpretation would leave dozens of incidents unex¬ 
plained. Bunin expressly points out that the Gentleman himself is caught 
in the soulless machinery miscalled society. “It’s terrible,” he mutters 
darkly in one moment of half-realization. He derives no joy from the 
town; the trip to Capri is a nightmare; and he is in despair when he 
looks at the miserable stone huts that dot the Italy he has come to see. 
But, more than anything else, the structure of the story rules out the 
class-struggle theme. The first third of the story treats of the ship cross¬ 
ing; the second third, of the Italian tour; the last third, of the treatment 
accorded the Gentlemans corpse. If Bunin had been preoccupied with 
the class struggle, he would have ended his story with the death rattles 
in the Gentleman’s throat. But to do this would be to leave his assertion 
incomplete. He patiently traces the undignified transit of the Gentle¬ 
man’s remains from the mean hotel room to its place in the dark hold 
of the ship. The cold inhuman system is all the more sharply demon¬ 
strated because its victim is a man who helped to shape it. In brief, 
Bunin uses the last third of the story to press upon us the fact that this 
materialistic society robs rich and poor alike of the dignity that belongs 
to creatures made in the image and likeness of God. 

He loses no opportunity to stress this point. He selects winter as the 
season for his story because that season best reinforces the bleakness and 
coldness of a way of life based only on physical values. The headlines 
at which the Gentleman is looking when he is struck down tell of a war, 
another symptom of a diseased society. 

The diction and imagery of the story supply further opportunities for 
the writer to concentrate on his message. Note, for example, the sentence 
describing the Gentlemans head. “There was something Mongolian in his 
yellowish face with its trimmed silvery moustache; his large teeth glim¬ 
mered with gold fillings, and his strong bald head had a dull glow like old 
ivory.” In a single sentence we meet with gold, silver, and ivory—all sym¬ 
bols of wealth, and all of them, like the Gentleman, hard. The adjective 
“Mongolian” brings to mind the Asiatic invaders who, centuries before, 
threatened Western civilization. The reference to “large teeth” reinforces 
the predatory notion suggested by the adjective “Mongolian.” The 
“yellowish” cast of the face both suggests disease and, because gold is 
yellow, hints at the nature of the disease. As another instance of the use 
of diction and imagery to further theme, note the terms in which the ship 
is described while the Devil is watching it pass Gibraltar. “The Devil was 
as huge as a cliff, but the ship was bigger, a many-storied, many-stacked 
giant, created by the arrogance of the New Man with the old heart.” 
In comparing the ship to the Devil, Bunin is suggesting that this symbol 
of materialistic triumph is a thing of evil, that it is, indeed, a greater 
evil than men have known in the past. It is a “many-storied, many- 
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stacked giant” with “fiery eyes”; in brief, it is, like a society with power¬ 
ful body and shrivelled soul, a monstrosity. 

Note: Ati interesting comparison might be made between the character of “The 
Gentleman from San Francisco” and the gentleman portrayed in the poem “Portrait” 
by Kenneth Fearing. Also it might prove interesting to read Eugene O'NcilTs “Hairy 
Ape” and compare it with “The Gentleman from San Francisco.” 

NORMS FOR EVALUATING SHORT STORIES 

In evaluating this, or any short story, the following norms, or measures may 
be used. An excellent short story may be recognized by these norms: 

I. It involves a worth-while idea. In addition to the pleasure of the story we 
gain some new insight into or understanding of human life or human nature. 
This is not to say that the primary purpose of a piece of fiction is to teach a 
lesson. It is to say that any full-scaled human experience must engage us at the 
intellectual level. 

ii. It is carefully integrated. The story is made up of elements such as 
theme, plot, character, and setting; but all of these are tightly inter-related in 
their service of the basic idea. 

iii. It reflects an awareness of the irony of life. A competent writer does not 
paint his world in blacks and whites; he is willing to state the strongest case 
possible for the opposition. He never sets up straw men only to knock them 
over; the resolutions to his conflicts do not come readily or easily. 

iv. It earns its emotional response hy its own terms. The characters provoke 
our reactions directly by what they are and what they do. There is no necessity 
for the writer to provide stage directions telling us what we ought to feel (edi¬ 
torializing) or to prod 11 s to feel more deeply than the situation warrants (senti¬ 
mentalizing). 

v. It treats human beings as creatures possessed of intelligence and free will 
who determine their own fate for good or bad. Such characters may fall, but 
they fall from a height. They do not fall off the floor, as must automatons jerked 
about by chance and instinct on a stage in which there are no moral dimensions. 


MARY MULCAHY 

by Christopher La Targe 

Lying quite still on her bed, so that the pain in her back was only a 
warning and not an actuality, Mary Mulcahy considered her problems. 
These were the matters of her back, of the broken novena, of Kathleen’s 
hundred dollars, and, most difficult to face, of this room. Whatever else 
she thought about, she was aware always of the room. Even while she 
lay thus, with her eyes closed, she could see its comforting detail, be 

From AU Sorts and Kinds (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1949), pp. 83-92. 
Copyright, 1949, by Christopher La Farge. Reprinted by permission of Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 
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aware of the fine light that swept in at the east window, of the huge 
ailanthus that grew in the next back yard. You might look and look in 
all that district of Manhattan and not find another room like this one, 
so convenient, so cheap, so clean and pretty, its own running water 
in the bright washbasin; a quiet room, in a jutting ell to an old house that 
looked out down the long reach of the back yards to trees and to 
privet bushes; a room into which the morning sun poured like a blessing 
from the dear Virgin. 

Oh, but cheap as it was, it was the wasteful extravagance, surely! 
All the long summer, four solid months, she could, by living in one of the 
servants’ rooms at the Park Avenue apartment where she worked, save the 
rent she was now paying. And so, without touching the savings that now 
mounted so slowly again toward security, she could set aside the money 
for Kathleens wedding present. Hadn’t she given a hundred dollars to 
the other nieces when they were married? To Rosie and to Agnes? But 
that was before the bad days, before the savings of a lifetime melted sud¬ 
denly away. If you had asked her in 1929, she would have said she 
could stop work in another five years, living secure and content in such a 
room as this—if another such existed. Sixty years would have been the 
good age for stopping. 

But there could be no stopping now. There was the present for 
Kathleen, and the savings that were so small, and always a little bit here 
and a little bit there for the blessed Church. You could not say no to a 
good man like Father Elliott, or to the sweet Sisters who knocked at your 
door, their lives in their faces, their smiles the reflection of the light of the 
Blessed Mother herself. She was lucky indeed to have so good a job; for 
taking care of the apartment in summer was within her powers and the 
half-days in winter were not that hard to do that she could not do them a 
while yet—if her back grew no worse. Last night it was so bad after 
she came home from the apartment that she had to lie down, as she had 
today; and, for all that her soul troubled her, she had stayed in her bed 
and so the novena was broken, and it in its eighth day. Surely Father 
Elliott would understand and be kind; there would be never a reproach 
to her; but within herself there was the knowledge that what she had 
set out to do for the glory of God and for the salvation of her own soul 
was left but partly done. It was like a warning, a portent. What if Mr. 
Gore, or indeed him and his wife too, should come to New York while 
she was like this now? How would she stand to fix their tea and to give 
them breakfast? Mrs. Gore was a beautiful, sweet woman and Mr. Gore 
the fine, big, strong man. It was a pleasure to make him comfortable 
and have things nice for him. They would be kind; they would under¬ 
stand; but wouldn’t they say to themselves, “Mary Mulcahy is too old 
now”? Wouldn’t they begin casting about for a young one who would 
not be ill to fail them? 
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I keep it clean and lovely, she thought, the lovely apartment; but 
if I am not there for them when they come, what good is the cleanness 
of it? It's well that I never married, indeed; for a fine wife I’d have been 
to the old husband in these the last years of his age. 

So she lay on the bed, conscious of the warmth of the room, of its 
high ceiling, of the light beyond the window, the soft, glowing eastern 
light of evening; and she felt the problems grow heavy in her breast. The 
smallness of the savings weighed and weighed on her; the present for 
Kathleen was a deadly weight; her back warned her, distantly but clearly, 
of the weight of her years. And behind it all, behind even the distress of 
the broken novena, lay the knowledge that if she gave up the room, lived 
in at the apartment, it would be all solved, all simple, and that once she 
let this room go, it would not be twenty-four hours before another would 
have it, and then, as sure as God was in His heaven, it would be gone 
forever. Weren’t there people waiting for it now? Hadn’t she waited for 
three years herself to get it? Hadn’t she waited till Ellen Smith had died? 
Ellen had wanted never to move from it, and only death in the end had 
moved her. You lived in house after house, room after room—life was 
a series of rooms in a long series of houses. Surely when a room at last 
said home to you, you had the good right to cling to it? 

It was past six o’clock when she heard the knocking at her door. 
Something told her that the knocking had been going on for some time 
and that only now had she become fully conscious of it, and it frightened 
her. 

“Come in,” she called out. The door rattled. 

“It’s locked,” said the mild voice of Mrs. Gustafson, her landlady. 

It was necessary to rise, then, thought Mary Mulcahy. Slowly she began 
the process, easing herself up till she sat on the edge of her bed, push¬ 
ing herself upright from there, one hand on her hip, the other hand 
clinging to the head of her bed. Her back ached painfully. Her left 
hand still pressed to her hip; she limped to the door, unlatched it and 
opened it. 

“It’s a telegram,” said Mrs. Gustafson. Tm sorry to get you up.* 

“A telegram!” cried Mary. “Oh!” she took the yellow envelope from 
Mrs. Gustafson. “Oh God!” she said. 

“I hope it ain’t some bad news,” Mrs. Gustafson said, patting her silver 
hair in the dusk of the hallway. “It’s maybe nothing at all. Some¬ 
times—” 

“Aah,” Mary said, “them things! You never know” She opened the 
envelope and read the message on the yellow slip aloud and slowly; 
“ ‘arrived unexpectedly and shall spend the night please bring keys 
to silver closet.’ It’s himself. It’s Mr. Gore.” • 

“And you just home to rest!” said Mrs. Gustafson. Its a shame! 

“No, no,” Mary said. “He’s a fine man. Sometimes he don’t have a 
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chance to send word before he has to come. I must go right around.” 
She turned away. 

“Can I help you?” 

“Oh, no, I thank you,” Mary said. 

“You look sick, Miss Mulcahy.” 

“I'm all right,” Mary said. “I'm all right. It's only I have the ache in 
my back. It's the weather, is all it is. It'll pass. It’ll pass. It is nothing 
at all. I thank you for bringing up the telegram, Mrs. Gustafson.” 

“That’s all right,” Mrs. Gustafson said. “Let me know if I can help 
you. It’s a shame when you were home already and lying down.” She 
shut the door softly. 

“Home already,” Mary repeated as she put on her old black hat. Then 
she slipped her feet into a rather battered pair of white sneakers and 
left the room. 

It was only six blocks to the apartment, so Mary walked it, as always. 
The beginning of the journey was worse than the end. She stopped 
at John O’Meara’s and bought oranges and lemons and a pint of cream 
and a loaf of the Italian bread that Mr. Gore liked so well. Mr. Gore 
was waiting for her at the apartment when she let herself in at the 
kitchen entrance. 

“Well, Mary,” he said. “How are you?” 

“Fine, fine,” said Mary. “And how is yourself and the family?” 

“All blooming,” he said. “Sorry to rout you out like this. I’d no time 
to telegraph, even, till I arrived.” 

“Aah,” she said, “that’s all right. That’s all right. Will you have some 
tea now?” 

“It’s rather late,” he said, looking at his watch. 

“It’ll do you good,” she said. 

“Well—it would. If it’s not too much bother?” 

“Not a bit of bother in the world,” said Mary. “I’ll have it for you 
in a minyute.” 

She bustled back to the kitchen, took off her hat and put on an apron, 
and made tea and toast. It was swiftly and competently done. She took 
the tray in to him, shuffling in her sneakers, the shuffling walk she 
had found was easier these days. 

“And how is your niece, Kathleen?” he asked her. 

“Fine, fine,” said Mary. “She’s to be wed in October.” 

“Indeed?” he said. “So soon? T could have wished she’d stayed on. 
Mrs. Gore liked her so much. A first-rate girl.” 

“Aah,” said Mary, “the young ones today! They don’t know when 
they're well off. All they think of is the men and the marrying.” 

“Natural enough,” said Mr. Gore. 

“To be sure,” Mary said. “Natural enough. But there's many a one 
lives to regret it. She had a lovely place here, with lovely people; and 
she should have stayed in it. Then you know where you are. Aah, them 
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young girls I They're all alike. What time will you be wanting breakfast, 
sir?" 

"Call me at seven-thirty,” he said. "Breakfast at eight. I’m off for 
home again tomorrow. I’ll try to give you warning next time I come 
up. Leave the key of the silver closet on my dresser, will you? I’ll give 
it back in the morning.” 

"I will,” she said. "I will. Is there anything else now?” 

"No,” he said. "Good night, Mary. You toddle along home. I’ll be out 
of here in half an hour.” 

"Good night, sir,” she said. 

She went to his bedroom then and turned down the bed for him, 
unpacked his bag, and laid out his toilet things and his pajamas. She 
drew him a warm bath and checked to be sure there were plenty of clean 
towels. She was pleased now that she’d put the fine, embroidered sheets 
on his bed, but it was lucky Mrs. Gore wasn’t here too, for there’d only 
been the one pair home from the wash and on her bed were the plain 
ones. Then Mary went to the kitchen, made herself some tea, and sat 
down to wait for him to go. It was a long wait. She sat in a wooden 
chair instead of the upholstered wicker one, because it was easier to get 
up from, with her back and all, if he should ring for her. 

When he had gone out at last she went to his room and hung up 
his suit, treed his shoes, and laid his underclothes neatly, ready for the 
morning. Then she cleaned the bathroom and straightened it up and 
rinsed out the tub, though that was painful, so painful it was frightening. 
But she was too busy to be really frightened. Then she collected the tea 
things and washed them and put ice in the ice carafe in the living room. 
She set out a tray with glasses and whisky and the carafe in the living 
room. She emptied his ashtray and plumped the cushions. When every¬ 
thing was done, when the apartment was as neat as a pin, proper and 
comfortable for his return, she looked around her and felt a sort of panic. 
Her occupations were over. There was nothing to divert her mind from 
her troubles now. 

I’ll stay here, she thought. I’ll never get home and back. There's 
Cook’s bed I can lie upon. That’s the best. 

Here she could lie down, lie down indeed. When she got up again, 
for all the pain, she would be here, where she had to be. There would 
be no stairs up, no stairs down, no six blocks to walk. She got a blanket 
from a bureau drawer and unrolled the mattress on the bed in the little, 
dark, viewless bedroom. Then she took off her sneakers, lay down on the 
bed, and pulled the one blanket over her. Lying there, she said her 
prayers twice through and begged the good God and His lovely Son 
and the Merciful Mother of Christ to forgive her that.she hadn’t the 
strength left in her to kneel to Their worship. When she lay still, her 
back was only a portent of pain. 

In the morning, before Mr. Gore had left, Mary Mulcahy came to 
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her decision. She told him merely that she was going to give up her 
room and sleep at the apartment. "Till you and Madam come back in 
October," she said. 

“Thats good,” he said. “I should think that much more convenient 
and economical.” 

"It is, it is,” she said. That was all. There was no use bothering him 
with your own little problems and him probably bowed down with 
his great ones. And how could you tell a man in his lovely ten-room 
apartment what a room in a rooming house might mean to you? 

When she had everything clean and in order, she put on her hat 
and left the apartment. On her way home she went by way of St. An¬ 
thony’s, entered the church, and, going to the Lady Chapel, she knelt 
there and said many prayers and many of them over. She prayed the 
Virgin for strength to continue and for forgiveness for her sins. If she 
had seen Father Elliott, she would have told him about her back and the 
novena; but there was no one around but the old sacristan, dusting and 
dusting. All he did, she thought, was move the blessed dust from one 
place to another. Then she left and walked home. 

When she had packed her two old, battered suitcases, she found 
Mrs. Gustafson in her kitchen. 

"I’ve got to go,” she said. “I’ve got to give up the room. I must live 
in till October.” 

"Ohl” cried Mrs. Gustafson. “Why, Miss Mulcahy, I thought you would 
be here for always now.” 

"It’s a lovely room,” Mary said. “A lovely, lovely room. But it’s my 
niece is to be married and so on and so on. And my people come 
often to the apartment and all.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Gustafson. “If you must, you must. I hate to have you 
going, Miss Mulcahy. Till October, you say?” 

"Till October,” Mary said. “That’s the truth. I’ll want a room then, if 
you’ve a vacancy, Mrs. Gustafson. Here’s what I owe you.” She held 
out a small wad of crumpled bills. 

Mrs. Gustafson took it and counted it. "That’s right,” she said, and 
smiled. "We’ll be waiting for you. Good-by. Good luck.” 

"Good-by,” Mary said. 

She said the same thing in a whisper to her room as she left it. The 
leavetaking was not prolonged. That would have been sinful, and useless. 
She picked up the two bags and looked at the room around her and 
said, in a whisper, "Good-by.” That was all. Then she began the painful 
descent of the stairs. The pain reassured her now. It was so right to go. 
She opened the front door and stepped out onto the high stoop. She 
was just going to close the door behind her when Mrs. Gustafson ap¬ 
peared. 

"See,” said Mrs. Gustafson awkwardly. "We are not young now. Life 
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ain’t all money, money. Isn’t it? When you come back to me, when you 
come back in October, the little room will be for you. So ” 

“Aah,” Mary said. “My room! God will remember you, Mrs. Gustafson. 
It’s a lovely thing, it is. A lovely thing. You put the heart back into me.” 

“It is nothing,” said Mrs, Gustafson. “Till October, when you come 
home. We will expect you, Miss Mulcahy. So long.” She closed the door 
then, rather abruptly. 

Mary picked up the suitcases again and descended the stoop. There 
were tears in her eyes and she had to stop when she reached the side¬ 
walk, put down the cases, and wipe her eyes. “The kind woman,” 
she said aloud. “The lovely, kind woman.” 

John O'Meara’s delivery boy, Julian, pushing his cart, stopped beside 
her. 

“You off to the apartment, Miss Mulcahy?” he said. 

“I am,” she said. “I am. Good morning, Julian.” 

“I’ll put your bags in and take them up,” he said. 

“Aah,” she said, “it’s out of your way, then.” 

“No,” he said. “Never a bit.” He took the two suitcases and put them 
in his cart and together they began walking toward Park Avenue, he in 
his thick shoes, lightly, as a young man; she in her white sneakers, 
shuffling. 

“The Lord is my shepherd,” said Mary Mulcahy. 


EXERCISES 

I. What is the problem confronting Mary Mulcahy? 

II . Why does she wish to retain her room at Mrs. Gustafson’s through the 
summer? 

hi. How does Kathleen’s wedding present bear on the problem? 

iv. How does Mary Mulcahy’s aching back bear on the problem? 

v. What kind of man is Mr. Gore? What is Mary’s estimate of him as 
stated? As implied in her actions, particularly in her decision about the room? 

vi. How is the little conversation between Mary and Mr. Gore functional in 
the story? What does it tell us about Mr. Gore? About Mary’s attitude toward 
her job? About what factor in Mary’s problem does it remind us? What does it 
suggest about the relationship between Kathleen and the Gores? 

vn. Why doesn’t Mary tell Mr. Gore about the room problem that is vexing 
her? About the distress her back is causing her? 

vm. Why doesn’t La Farge end his story with Mary’s decision? What two 
additional human relationships does he wish us to see? What is the nature of 
these relationships? What is the nature of the relationship between Mary Mul¬ 
cahy and the Gores? What characterizes all three relationship^ that you see in 
the story? 

ix. Compare the human relationships you meet in this story with those you 
met in “The Gentleman from San Francisco.” 
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x. What Is the source of the toxin with which the Gentleman poisons the 
human relationships around him? 

xi. Is there such a thing as “good infection”? Is Mary Mulcahy a carrier of 
“good infection”? 

xii. What is the source of Mary’s “good infection”? Is the expression that 
closes the story, “The Lord is my shepherd,” merely a pious ejaculation or is it 
the key to Mary Mulcahy and the “good infection” she spreads? 

xiii. Write a paper in which you make a comparison between the character 
of Achilles in the Iliad and that of “The Gentleman from San Francisco,” Mr. 
Gore, and Mary Mulcahy. 

xiv. Relate the characters in Mary Mulcahy and The Gentleman from San 
Francisco to what Bell says in paragraph 12 of “Persistent Adolescence.” 


THE WAGER 

by Daniel Corkery 


The gentry weren’t broken out of the country at that time; and some 
of them, most of them, did what they liked with us. When they were be¬ 
ginning to go down the hill, when the old times were gone, many of them 
had to content themselves with living in their own places, instead of in 
Dublin or London; and as often as they grew weary of the hunting, the 
dancing, the cards, would have to think of new pastimes for themselves. 

At that time our sleeping place was a long loft over the workmen’s 
sheds, over the smith’s shop, the wheelwright’s shop, and the weaver’s. 
The weaver, though he was almost blind with old age and had a hump on 
his back, still gave no thought to anything except his trade. For hundreds 
of years, it was said, his people had been weavers; and he was terrified 
that he might lose some of the secrets they had left him. He was a bad 
sleeper, and any night at all we might hear him getting up and dressing 
himself and going down to his shop. “Very well, so; very well, so,” we’d 
hear him repeating to himself as he rose, just as if he had been reluctantly 
compelled to accept the challenge of some voice within his brain—the 
voice of dead and gone Considines; and hours after his rising we might 
wake up again and hear the timbers of his machine luffing and swinging 
about and creaking, not loud and sharp at all, but drowsily in the stillness 
of the night. 

Now, the last thing I remember that night was Sean O’Brosnan turn¬ 
ing over noisily in his truckle bed, making its frame-work creak all over. 
“Between them and him,” he said, “there’s no knowing night from day.” 
That night the Master had great company at the house, and we could hear 

From The Wager and Other Stories (New York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1950), 
pp. 7-19. Reprinted by permission of the Devin-Adair Company, publishers. 
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them carousing and singing and breaking the glasses, although the full 
depth of the courtyard lay between us and the back of the mansion. 
As Sean said these words I was lazily watching the beams from the 
weavers lantern striking up from the workshop beneath, striking up 
through the joints of the flooring, and nosing their way into the cobwebs 
under the rafters as if they would get at the sleepy spiders. That’s the last 
thing I remember—Sean twisting and turning and snarling both at the 
weaver and the Master. And ’twould be hard to blame him, for he had 
given all that day to training the Masters racers, the two-year olds—on 
the sands beneath the cliffs, a kind of work that leaves one sore enough 
and tired enough. My work that day had been snagging turnips in the sun, 
and a half field of them still remained to be done—easy work if the 
weather held; and I was not greatly put out either by the chorusing or 
the weaving: my limbs were tired—thick and heavy, and I was happy 
enough staring like that up at the beams of light ferreting their way into 
the cobwebs while the pull and drag of the loom went on drowsily below. 
I went to sleep, and I awoke to hear somebody trying to undo the door 
of the loft. I thought at first that it was the weaver coming up to bed 
after working off his fit; but the fumbling continued rather violently, 
noisily, so I lifted myself on the point of my elbow saying, “That’s queer; 
that’s not Peadar Considine at all,” because I knew that Peadar, after his 
sixty years of handling it, could unfasten the rickety old contraption in 
his sleep. As I listened the door gave way suddenly, and in came the 
Master. It was a thing he had never done before. He stood there with his 
lantern raised almost as high as his mouth trying to find out the lie of the 
place. He did not know which of the nine beds held the man he was 
looking for. There were only six of us there at that moment: the two 
horse boys, the two jockeys, a labouring man who was a widower, and 
myself. The weaver was below in his shop, and the two herds were 
gathering the cattle for the fair in Dingle. ’Twas for Sean O’Brosnan, one 
of his jockeys, the best of them, he was looking; and he stood there, with 
his hunting coat still on him, swinging about, swaying, steadying him¬ 
self, pouting out his heavy lips stupidly, his limbs still drunk but his mind 
struggling and struggling to master them. I do not know how it came into 
my head that it was Sean he wanted: 

“Sean, Sean,” I whispered across to him, “ *tis you hes looking for." 
Sean was fast asleep, but even so, at my first word he was as bright as day. 
He sat up once like a stag nosing the wind. He was that sort, a whisper 
would go through him, limbs and brain. He was thin and angular and 
had a lot of high-tempered steel in him; he was the Master’s favourite, and 
he’d win a race or lose it as pleased himself. 

“What? What?” he said, staring crossly at me, thinking maybe that he 
found it hard enough to get to sleep that night. I jerked with my thumb 
towards the door: 
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“ Tis the Master," I said. 

Sean stared in that direction: 

“Is it me you're wanting, sir?” he said, with curiosity. 

The Master couldn't easily find the voice; at last his eyes rested on 
Sean sitting upright. “Don't rise,” he said thickly, and with that he came 
and sat on Sean's box at the foot of the trestle, and put the lantern on 
the floor, its light blazing up at Sean's face. It was a long, firm face, with¬ 
out a wisp of waste flesh on it. We felt it our duty to turn away. I thought 
of it first and the others followed my lead. Twas then the Master heard 
the luffing and creaking of the loom below. “For God's sake, what's that?" 
he asked, and we overheard Sean telling him 'twas a common thing with 
the weaver to rise up and give a few hours in the calm of the night to his 
trade. The Master, we understood, gave no further thought to it. The 
two of them then began whispering together: it reminded us of priest and 
penitent; but after some time we noticed Sir Timothy's voice had become 
a cajoling whine while Sean's grew harder and harder. “No,” he'd say, 
“No,” or “Let him,'* or “What's that to me?” and at last we heard him 
taking refuge in: “We don't live twice, nobody lives twice.” 

They were after forgetting all about us; likely for the two of them at 
that moment the world was a blank about them. “Then I'm broke so. 
I'm broken out entirely,” the Master cried at last; and he took a step 
closer and put his blob of a hand on Sean's shoulder, as we learned after, 
and the whisper began again. “We don’t live twice,” was still Sean's un¬ 
varying answer. At last the Master grabbed viciously at the lantern and 
rose up. “I'm deceived in you, Sean O'Brosnan, I'm deceived,” he snarled, 
and was turning away when a new thought struck him, for he looked 
down solemnly at Sean and said, “There are Brosnans—there are Brosnans 
above in Kilvreeda and they'd do it for me—if only I could rouse them," 
and he kept staring at Sean, we felt, for there wasn't a sound to be heard. 

What did he mean by it? Kilvreeda is that bit of graveyard above on 
the hill, and what he meant was that Sean was not as good a bit of stuff 
as his forbears. When we caught the words we were hard put to it to 
keep from turning towards Sean to see how he'd take it. He made no 
reply. What we heard was the poor daft weaver down below, and his 
working, we noticed, had neither quickened nor slowed down; it was as 
regular as a clock that might keep time forever. 

While we waited for a sound from one or the other in swung the door 
again, this time with a swish, a clatter, as if now it was broken from the 
hinges entirely. In the opening we saw a second lantern swinging to and 
fro, gaily, recklessly. Old Sir Daniel O'Keefe it was we saw there; and his 
five wild nephews, crowded behind him, were laughing and backing 
him obedient to his beck and call as usual. It was with him our Master 
was after making the wager. Sir Daniel was jubilant; he was making a 
sort of sing-song of Sir Timothy. He was oh, oh-ing, and ah, ah-ing and 
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“Now, Sir Timothy, now, Sir Timothy,” as if he could think of nothing else. 
He held that he had won, that Sean had refused the jumping. He blurted 
out then, “You're right, Sean,” although Sean had not spoken at all. 
“You're right, there's a good many of them in it," he meant in the grave¬ 
yard, “but not a man of them all would even try it, would even try it. 
There's not a Brosnan in Kilvreeda would try it, no, nor even in-^'* And 
now, look you, how pride and confidence will bring a man to his ruin. He 
was sure he had won the wager, the heaviest Sir Timothy had ever laid. 
People said afterwards it was all the land beyond the river—and he 
couldn't content himself with that nor with belittling the Brosnans in 
Kilvreeda, without going back to belittle the Brosnans in the Abbey in 
Killamey. What he said was: “There’s not a Brosnan in Kilvreeda would 
jump it, no, nor in Muckross.'’ 

At that we all sat up, hiding our heads no longer. We looked at Sean. 
You will remember there is a great difference between the Brosnans 
who lie in Kilvreeda and those in Muckross Abbey. You might say 'tis 
only since yesterday, since they came down in the world, that the Brosnans 
are satisfied to lie in Kilvreeda. The Brosnans who lie in Kilvreeda were 
just poor common people like ourselves, but the ancient Brosnans, from 
time immemorial they had been laid in the Abbey with the McCarthys, 
the O'Sullivans, the O’Donoghues, and MacGillicuddys. Well, Sir Daniel 
had the great foolishness to say that even the ancient O’Brosnans in the 
Abbey wouldn't dare the jump in the wager. The last word wasn’t out 
of his mouth when Sean himself was standing on the floor, fronting him, 
like a vision that was going to blast him. 

“Without going back at all to them that’s in the Abbey there's a 
Brosnan left here to jump it or drown in the boiling sea,” he said, and he 
turned to Sir Timothy and “Is it now?” he asked him, civilly and respect¬ 
fully. But Sir Timothy was frightened by that word, the boiling sea, and 
Sir Daniel was no better; he was swinging his lantern no longer, and his 
face was blank and cold. “Is it now?” Sean asked again, looking from 
one to the other; and when Sir Daniel nodded, he began at once clutching 
quickly at his clothes to dress himself; and at once we all rose up in silence 
and began doing the same. 

n 

Here we are on the heights; look northwards now. To the right, making 
forward along the fall of the land, you can spy out the trace of the old 
road: follow it on and on and you'll find it stops suddenly at the edge of 
the cliff. In the old times, in that place, the rocks fell, making in one single 
night the ledge that's there to this day. It is about seventeen feet below 
the edge, sheer down below it; and is, it may be, twelve # feet wide at the 
widest, a rocky bracket of irregular shape. Well, the wager was that Sean 
was to ride one of the Master's hunters from the stable door up along the 
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old roadway, turn homewards then, keeping by the edge of the cliff, and 
as he came along jump sideways over the bit of protecting wall and land 
on the ledge beneath, steady his mount on it as best he could or, as he 
said himself, go down into the boiling sea—a true saying, for even in the 
height of summer, if one looks down from the table of rock one sees 
stretches of broken foam beneath, twisting or turning or diving with agony 
into the black depths where the rocks go straight down. 

The company left us to dress there in the loft; and silently enough we 
went about it, not knowing what to say to Sean for he was never an 
easy man to make talk with. But this is a thing we have since often 
spoken about among ourselves: as we were dressing in silence, nervously 
wondering if we were doing right in not stopping the whole caper, we 
heard the old weaver below passionately at work in the middle of the 
night. And it was at the selfsame moment we all found ourselves listen¬ 
ing to his loom, and the selfsame thought must have struck into all our 
minds, for when Sean had finished dressing, when he had flung on his 
coat and blessed himself, he stood up straight and, as we all glanced at 
him, said with one of his strange looks: “Very well, so, very well, so,” 
speaking quickly and quite suddenly, the very words the weaver used to 
say of a night-time when he rose up to the weaving. He turned to go 
down. 

Liam, the turf boy, had more presence of mind than the rest of us. 
He raced for the door and called after Sean: “Twould be the best of 
your play to go and have a sconce at it,” meaning the ledge. But we 
heard Sean descending the ladder quickly and firmly. 

“What did he say?” we asked. 

“Not a word,” the boy answered. 

For that matter, however, there was not a foot of the land that Sean 
did not know the look of and the feel of. 

iii 

When we came out into the front courtyard, we all stopped to note 
the sight before us. It was noisy and confused. Dogs and horses were 
everywhere. Some of the roisterers were already mounted, and others 
were doing their best to mount, blubbering, many of them, in a way 
that youd pity. The two old coaches, one of them falling asunder, were 
wheeled out that the ladies might be taken to see the “midnight ride,” 
as one of them said with a snigger. Lanterns were swinging and moving, 
very ruddy-looking in the cold shadows hard by the walls of the court¬ 
yard; and all was life and bustle and riding off and yelping and yowling. 

Sean was in the stables choosing the horse. He pitched on Litis, the 
Masters favourite mount. She was called Litis because she was a cold 
sort of white, without a tint of warmth in it. Litis is an Irish word. We 
stood clustered about the gates of the stables looking in at him examining 
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her; and as he lifted one hoof after another making sure of her shoes, 
we heard him snarling through his teeth: “Very well, so, very well, so/' 
The ancient Brosnans, as everyone knows, were the best horsemen in 
Corkaguiney. When we thought of this we went almost cold to hear their 
living descendant speaking to them in that hard and bitter way. 

When he had finished he stood up and said: “Send the Master to me,” 
speaking like a chieftain giving his orders. Sir Timothy we brought to 
him. 

“ Tis Litis I’m riding,” he said. The Master pursed out his lips angrily, 
we thought, but then softened quickly; he was afraid Sean might draw 
back. “Certainly. Anything you like. I’m thankful to you.” The word then 
went out that no one should go nearer to the ledge than the old lios 
which looks down over all the scene from the open hillside. It was after¬ 
wards settled, however, that the turf boy should lie in the heather by the 
edge; if he kept sKll in that position there was small fear that he’d frighten 
the hunter. 

The company on their horses and the ladies in their carriages made 
out along the avenue for the roadway, and we crossed the lawn and hur¬ 
ried through the parkland on to the open slopes above the sea. After the 
darkness of the trees, the scene was dazzling. The sun had gone down 
that October evening sullenly in dusky crimson and flaming gold; after¬ 
wards the clouds cleared and a frost had fallen. The wide stretches on 
the cliff tops were white with it, the silent sheep were white with it; but 
wherever a streak of shadow was laid at all it was as black as ink, and 
sharp and strong. The moon was behind us, however, and only little jabs 
of shadow were visible; we were looking at a sharp-edged slope of white; 
beyond it was a grey mass, whether sea or sky one could not say except 
when out on the reef a run of foam would catch the moon’s rays for a 
moment, wriggle silver bright, like an eel caught in the hand, and then go 
out, leaving the darkness vast and vacant. 

We made upwards across that white slope to the lios; and as we swept 
through the newly frozen grass and heather we left dark wet-looking 
tracks behind us. Far to the right we heard the gentry coming along the 
road. They met the herds driving the cattle to the fair in Dingle; the 
way was blocked by them, blocked completely, for three score cattle had 
been gathered together. Out raced Sir Timothy, wild with anger: “Be 
off with yourselves,” he cried at the herds, and he ran his horse against 
them so viciously that they had to dive and juggle among the cattle to 
avoid him. “Clear the road,” he bellowed, “or I’ll have your lives.” 

They thought he had gone mad, shouting like that and leading all that 
rout with him along a half-forgotten road in a lonely land after the 
cocks had long crowed for midnight. The stock they goaded helter skelter 
into the bogs; and all the night afterwards we could hear the beasts cry¬ 
ing and moaning, not knowing where they were. 
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We gathered to the lios, the gentry making their own of the raised 
ground within it. The Master then had all the dogs and horses taken 
back to the stables, fearing that some of them might make a noise or bolt 
off at the sound of hoofs. 

IV 

“Stop that chatter/' the Master cried angrily at us, and I tell you we 
stopped it and held our peace. A bullock, far off, began to moan. 

“Do you hear that, do you hear that?" he whined in agony. 

“Is Liam below?" he asked later, and someone answered: 

“You can see him." 

“I can't,” he snarled, putting an end to the talk. It was true that he could 
not see the boy, for we, who were younger, could hardly make out the 
figure on the ground, stretched out with his face almost over the edge of 
the cliff. If Sean did not jump, if at the last moment H took fright and 
raced on, 'twould go hard with the boy to save himself from the thunder¬ 
ing hoofs. 

After the lights and the yowling and the stamping of the horses and 
the quick, careless voices in the courtyard, the silence in which we had 
now to cluster together in that broken lios seemed to leave us without 
defence against the chill in the air: we felt it settling down on our shoul¬ 
ders, like a cold hand; and the dainty ladies in spite of their wrappings 
began to shiver from head to foot. 

But it was not long till we heard a lively daring galloping making up 
the rocky road behind us on the hill; we heard the hoofs smiting the rocky 
ribbings that run obliquely across that deserted roadway; and the whole 
wide night, as well as ourselves, seemed to listen to them as they rang out 
in the frosty air. Since Sir Timothy did not turn his head, we dared not 
do so; but even had we done so we could scarcely have seen the horseman. 

Louder and louder the hoofs kept beating their rocky anvil until the 
crest of the hill was reached; then they softened, as if the rider was 
making a more careful descent. 

At last we lost them; we knew then that Sean had turned in at the gap 
and was coming along the cliff. It was a heavy thudding now that filled 
our ears. Soon we spied out what we had been peering for—a white 
mass bounding through the moonlit air. 

That live mass suddenly seemed to burst through some veil; man and 
horse, at last we saw them clearly. With his long greyish stockings 
below his bleached corduroy knee breeches, with his white linen shirt, 
his fair head, he looked to be all as white as Litis herself. As they came 
more broadside on they shone out against the haze that covered the sea. 
They travelled forward with confident dash and swiftness, and the look 
of them was so fine that we lifted ourselves up, forgetting our fear, for¬ 
getting the Master's commands. The pounding of the horse’s hoofs was in 
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our hearts. Our mouths were open, we heard a voice, masterful. The 
animals head stretched out, threw itself up lightly. The white mass lifted 
itself, hung a moment in the air like a flower, then down it went, almost 
plumb. Not a sound then. We went cold to the marrow. The turf boy had 
not stirred. All our eyes were upon him. At last we saw him begin to 
wriggle rapidly along the edge, then to say something we could not 
catch—an excited voice. We strained to hear, and one of our ladies began 
to giggle, losing control of herself. 

“Stay where ye are,” whispered the Master hoarsely, and he broke 
from us and made down the slope. Halfway down he stopped suddenly. 
The turf boy had risen to his feet, was running along the edge, was 
crouched down again. 

Then we saw Sean rise up above the top of the cliff. Quite still, erect, 
moon-bright, he stood with his back to the sea. From him the turf boy 
drew away, staring. Our Master, however, pulled himself together. He 
gave a wild view halloo and started to run down with his hand out 
towards his jockfcy. We all then started too to run down the slope, yet we 
were not certain of ourselves. For Sean stood still, erect, somehow proud, 
like a noble doorway waiting a distracted mob that would find refuge 
within it. Breasting the full light of the moon he stood, white from head 
to foot, against the dull background of frosty air. His head was as high as 
he could hold it, and he took no notice of the Master s extended hand. So 
still he was he looked like a pillar stone erected in the old times on the 
edge of some ravine of wreckage. 

We weren't surprised when the Master, drawing near, showed some 
confusion and unsteadiness; he even half turned to see how close to 
him we were. We gathered about him in kindliness. Soon we were all 
standing still, waiting, and then we noticed that that pillar stone of pride 
was trembling from head to foot. Our Master too noticed it, and in his 
confusion he straightway blurted out what he should have kept to him¬ 
self: “Wheres the animal?” The trembling lips, pale and drawn, did not 
speak. Our Masters confusion got still more hold of him. He was a man 
of no character, and in such a one the least trace of submission in another 
will raise heat and arrogance; he now spoke quite boldly: “I'm saying 
where's the animal?” Without a moment's delay he was answered: “In the 
sea.” 

And saying these words, the descendant of the Brosnans withdrew 
his eyes contemptuously from his abashed Master and strode through 
us all, noble and simple, as if we were so much dirt off the road. 

v 

It was all a bad night's work. The two great families fell out, Sir 
Daniel maintaining that the drowning of the animal excused him from 
paying the wager: and this falling out between them hastened their decay. 
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The innocent boy who was the only witness of whatever wild thing took 
place between Sean and the horse on the ledge, a new look came into his 
eyes, into his mouth; as soon as ever he could be cleared away to America 
with his secret untold. And as for Sean himself—whoever knew a man 
that was happy and comfortable to carry his head in the air as Sean carries 
his? 


EXERCISES 

I. One way of getting at the core of a narrative is to ask yourself what it is 
that the main characters want and what are the obstacles they have to overcome 
to get it. 

A. What does the Master want? What are the obstacles he has to over¬ 

come to get it? How does he try to overcome them? To what extent does he 
succeed? ' 

B. What does Sean want? What are the obstacles he has to overcome to 
get it? To what extent does he succeed? 

II. What is the central motivation of Sean’s action in the story? Does the 
author present Sean sympathetically in the story? 

hi. What is the attitude of Sean towards the Master? In how many ways is 
this made apparent in the story? 

iv. Do you consider the recurring reference to the sound of the weaver’s 
loom in the first part of the story symbolic? If so, what does it symbolize? 

v. Indicate how the appeal to the sense of hearing is used by the author to 
intensify the dramatic situations throughout the story. 

vi. There is a kind of unearthly and unreal atmosphere created in parts 
III and IV of the story. Show what the persistent use of the color white con¬ 
tributes to this effect. 

vn. Write a paper in which you make a comparison and contrast between 
“The Gentleman from San Francisco” and “the Master” of this story. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS 

by John Steinbeck 


In the humming heat of a midsummer afternoon the little boy Jody 
listlessly looked about the ranch for something to do. He had been to 
the bam, had thrown rocks at the swallows’ nests under the eaves until 
every one of the little mud houses broke open and dropped its lining of 

From The Red Pont/ included in The Portable Steinbeck. Copyright 1937, 1938, 
1943 bv John Steinbeck. Reprinted by arrangement with The Viking Press, New York; 
from The Short Novels of ]ohn Steinbeck , William Heinemann Limited; by courtesy 
of McIntosh and Otis, Inc., agents for the author. 
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straw and dirty feathers. Then at the ranch house he baited a rat trap with 
stale cheese and set it where Doubletree Mutt, that good big dog, would 
get his nose snapped. Jody was not moved by an impulse of cruelty; he 
was bored with the long hot afternoon. Doubletree Mutt put his stupid 
nose in the trap and got it smacked, and shrieked with agony and limped 
away with blood on his nostrils. No matter where he was hurt, Mutt 
limped. It was just a way he had. Once when he was young, Mutt 
got caught in a coyote trap, and always after that he limped, even when 
he was scolded. 

When Mutt yelped, Jody’s mother called from inside the house, “Jody! 
Stop torturing that dog and find something to do.” 

Jody felt mean then, so he threw a rock at Mutt. Then he took his 
slingshot from the porch and walked up toward the brush line to try to 
kill a bird. It was a good slingshot, with store-bought rubbers, but while 
Jody had often shot at birds, he had never hit one. He walked up through 
the vegetable patch, kicking his bare toes into the dust. And on the way 
he found the perfect slingshot stone, roiTnd and slightly flattened and 
heavy enough tp carry through the air. lie fitted it into the leather pouch 
of his weapon^and proceeded to the brush line. His eyes narrowed, his 
mouth worked strenuously; for the first time that afternoon he was intent. 
In the shade of the sagebrush the little birds were working, scratching in 
the leaves, flying restlessly a few feet and scratching again. Jody pulled 
back the rubbers of the sling and advanced cautiously. One little thrush 
paused and looked at him and crouched, ready to fly. Jody sidled 
nearer, moving one foot slowly after the other. When he was twenty feet 
away, he carefully raised the sling and aimed. The stone whizzed; the 
thrush started up and flew right into it. And down the little bird went 
with a broken head. Jody ran to it and picked it up. 

"Well, I got you,” he said. 

The bird looked much smaller dead than it had alive. Jody felt a little 
mean pain in his stomach, so he took out his poeketknife and cut off the 
bird’s head. Then he disemboweled it, and took off its wings; and finally 
he threw all the pieces into the brush. He didn’t care about the bird, or its 
life, but he knew what older people would say if they had seen him kill 
it; he was ashamed because of their potential opinion. He decided to 
forget the whole thing as quickly as he could, and never to mention it. 

The hills were dry at this season, and the wild grass was golden, but 
where the spring-pipe filled the round tub and the tub spilled over, there 
lay a stretch of fine green grass, deep and sweet and moist. Jody drank 
from the mossy tub and washed the bird’s blood from his hands in cold 
water. Then he lay on his back in the grass and looked up at the dumpling 
summer clouds. By closing one eye and destroying perspective he brought 
them down within reach so that he could put up his fingers and stroke 
them. He helped the gentle wind push them down the sky; it seemed to 
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him that they went faster for his help. One fat white cloud he helped 
clear to the mountain rims and pressed it firmly over, out of sight. Jody 
wondered what it was seeing, then. He sat up the better to look at the 
great mountains where they went piling back, growing darker and more 
savage until they finished with one jagged ridge, high up against the 
west. Curious secret mountains; he thought of the little he knew about 
them. 

“What’s on the other side?” he asked his father once. 

"More mountains, I guess. Why?” 

“And on the other side of them?” 

“More mountains. Why?” 

“More mountains on and on?” 

“Well, no. At last you come to the ocean.” 

“But what’s in the mountains?” 

“Just cliffs and brush and rocks and dryness.” 

“Were you ever there?” 

“No.” • 

“Has anybody ever been there?” ’ 

“A few people, I guess. It's dangerous, with cliffs and thugs. Why, I’ve 
read there’s more unexplored country in the mountains of Monterey 
County than any place in the United States.” His father seemed proud 
that this should be so. 

“And at last the ocean?” 

“At last the ocean.” 

“But,” the boy insisted, “but in between? No one knows?” 

“Oh, a few people do, I guess. But there’s nothing there to get. And 
not much water. Just rocks and cliffs and greasewood. Why?” 

“It would be good to go.” 

“What for? There’s nothing there.” 

Jody knew something was there, something very wonderful because it 
wasn’t known, something secret and mysterious. He could feel within 
himself that this was so. He said to his mother, “Do you know what’s in 
the big mountains?” 

She looked at him and then back at the ferocious range, and she said, 
“Only the bear, I guess.” 

“What bear?” 

“Why the one that went over the mountain to see what he could see.” 

Jody questioned Billy Buck, the ranch-hand, about the possibility of 
ancient cities lost in the mountains, but Billy agreed with Jody’s father. 

“It ain’t likely,” Billy said. “There’d be nothing to eat unless a kind of 
people that can eat rocks live there.” 

That was all the information Jody ever got, and it made the mountains 
dear to him, and terrible. He thought often of the miles of ridge after 
ridge until at last there was the sea. When the peaks were pink in the 
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morning they invited him among them: and when the sun had gone over 
the edge in the evening and the mountains were a purple-lik e despafr . 
then Jody was afraid of them; then they were so impersonal and aloof 
that their very imperturbability was a threat. 

Now he turned his head toward the mountains of the east, the 
Gabilans, and they were jolly mountains, with hill ranches in their creases, 
and with pine trees growing on the crests. People lived there, and battles 
had been fought against the Mexicans on the slopes. He looked back for 
an instant at the Great Ones and shivered a little at the contrast. The foot¬ 
hill cup of the home ranch below him was sunny and safe. The house 
gleamed with white light and the bam was brown and warm. The red 
cows on the farther hill ate their way slowly toward the north. Even the 
dark cypress tree by the bunkhouse was usual and safe. The chickens 
scratched about in the dust of the farmyard with quick waltzing steps. 

Then a moving figure caught Jody’s eye. A man walked slowly over 
the brow of the hill, on the road from Salinas, and he was headed toward 
the house. Jody stood up and moved down toward the house too, for if 
someone was coming, he wanted to be there to see. By the time the boy 
had got to thefhouse the walking man was only halfway down the road, 
a lean man, \ery straight in the shoulders. Jody could tell he was old 
only because his heels struck the ground with hard jerks. As he ap¬ 
proached nearer, Jody saw that he was dressed in blue jeans and in a coat 
of the same material. He wore clodhopper shoes and an old flat-brimmed 
Stetson hat. Over his shoulder he carried a gunny sack, lumpy and full. 
In a few moments he had trudged close enough so that his face could be 
seen. And his face was as dark as dried beef. A mustache, blue-white 
against the dark skin, hovered over his mouth, and his hair was white 
too, where it showed at his neck. The skin of his face had shrunk back 
against the skull until it defined bone, not flesh, and made the nose and 
chin seem sharp and fragile. The eyes were large and deep and dark, 
with eyelids stretched tightly over them. Irises and pupils were one, and 
very black, but the eyeballs were brown. There were no wrinkles in the 
face at all. This old man wore a blue denim coat buttoned to the throat 
with brass buttons, as all men do who wear no shirts. Out of the sleeves 
came strong bony wrists and hands gnarled and knotted and hard as 
peach branches. The nails were flat and blunt and shiny. 

The old man drew close to the gate and swung down his sack when 
he confronted Jody. His lips fluttered a little and a soft impersonal voice 
came from between them. “Do you live here?” 

Jody was embarrassed. He turned and looked at the house, and he 
turned back and looked toward the bam where his father and Billy Buck 
were. “Yes,” he said, when no help came from either direction. 

‘1 have come back," the old man said. “I am Gitano, and I have come 
back." 
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Jody could not take all this responsibility. He turned abruptly, and 
ran into the house for help, and the screen door banged after him. His 
mother was in the kitchen poking out the clogged holes of a colander 
with a hairpin, and biting her lower lip with concentration. 

"It's an old man,” Jody cried excitedly. “It’s an old paisano man, and he 
says he's come back.” 

His mother put down the colander and stuck the hairpin behind the 
sink board. “What’s the matter now?” she asked patiently. 

“It’s an old man outside. Come on out.” 

‘Well, what does he want?” She untied the strings of her apron and 
smoothed her hair with her fingers. 

“I don’t know. He came walking.” 

His mother smoothed down her dress and went out, and Jody fol¬ 
lowed her. Gitano had not moved. 

"Yes?” Mrs. Tiffin asked. 

Gitano took off his old black hat and held it with both hands in front 
of him. He repeated, “I am Gitano, and I have come back.” 

"Come back? Back where?” 

Gitano’s whole straight body, leaned forward a little. Mis right hand 
described the circle of the hills, the sloping fields and t<ic mountains, 
and ended at his hat again. “Back to the rancho. 1 was born here, and my 
father, too.” 

"Here?” she demanded. “This isn't an old place.” 

"No, there,” he said, pointing to the western ridge. "On the other side 
there, in a house that is gone.” 

At last she understood. "The old ’dobe that’s washed almost away, you 
mean?” 

"Yes, sehora. When the rancho broke up they put no more lime on the 
’dobe, and the rains washed it down.” 

Jody's mother was silent for a little, and curious homesick thoughts 
ran through her mind, but quickly she cleared them out. "And what do 
you want here now, Gitano?” 

"I will stay here,” he said quietly, "until I die.” 

"But we don't need an extra man here.” 

"I can not work hard any more, senora. I can milk a cow, feed chickens, 
cut a little wood; no more. I will stay here.” He indicated the sack on 
the ground beside him. "Here are my things.” 

She turned to Jody. "Run down to the bam and call your father.” 

Jody dashed away, and he returned with Carl Tiffin and Billy Buck 
behind him. The old man was standing as he had been, but he was rest¬ 
ing now. His whole body had sagged into a timeless repose. 

"What is it?” Carl Tiffin asked. "What's Jody so excited about?” 

Mrs. Tiffin motioned to the old man. "He wants to stay here. He wants 
to do a little work and stay here.” 
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“Well, we can’t have him. We don’t need any more men. Hes too old. 
Billy does everything we need.” 

They had been talking over him as though he did not exist, and now, 
suddenly, they both hesitated and looked at Gitano and were em¬ 
barrassed. 

He cleared his throat. “I am too old to work. I come back where I 
was born.” 

“You weren’t bom here,” Carl said sharply. 

“No. In the ’dobe house over the hill. It was all one rancho before you 
came.” 

“In the mud house that’s all melted down?” 

“Yes. I and my father. I will stay here now on the rancho.” 

“I tell you you won’t stay,” Carl said angrily. “I don’t need an old 
man. This isn’t a big ranch. I can’t afford food and doctor bills for an old 
man. You must have relatives and friends. Go to them. It is like begging 
to come to strangers.” 

“I was born here,” Gitano said patiently and inflexibly. 

Carl Tiflin didn’t like to be cruel, but he felt he must. “You can eat here 
tonight,” he said. “You can sleep in the little room of the old bunkhouse. 
We’ll give yo^i your breakfast in the morning, and then you’ll have to go 
along. Go to ^our friends. Don’t come to die with strangers.” 

Gitano put on his black hat and stooped for the sack. “Here are my 
things,” he said. 

Carl turned away. “Come on, Billy, we’ll finish down at the bam. Jody, 
show him the little room in the bunkhouse.” 

He and Billy turned back toward the barn. Mrs. Tiflin went into the 
house, saying over her shoulder, “I’ll send some blankets down.” 

Gitano looked questioningly at Jody. “I’ll show you where it is,” Jody 
said. 

There was a cot with a shuck mattress, an apple box holding a tin 
lantern, and a backless rocking-chair in the little room of the bunkhouse. 
Gitano laid his sack carefully on the floor and sat down on the bed. Jody 
stood shyly in the room, hesitating to go. At last he said, 

“Did you come out of the big mountains?” 

Gitano shook his head slowly. “No, I worked down the Salinas Valley.” 

The afternoon thought would not let Jody go. “Did you ever go into 
the big mountains back there?” 

The old dark eyes grew fixed, and their light turned inward on the years 
that were living in Gitano’s head. “Once—when I was a little boy. I 
went with my father.” 

“Way back, clear into the mountains?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was there?” Jody cried. “Did you see any people or any houses?” 

“No” 
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“Well, what was there?” 

Gitano’s eyes remained inward. A little wrinkled strain came between 
his brows. 

“What did you see in there?” Jody repeated. 

“I don’t know,” Gitano said. “I don’t remember.” 

“Was it terrible and dry?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

In his excitement, Jody had lost his shyness. “Don’t you remember 
anything about it?” 

Gitano’s mouth opened for a word, and remained open while his 
brain sought the word. “I think it was quiet—I think it was nice.” 

Gitano’s eyes seemed to have found something back in the years, for 
they grew soft and a little smile seemed to come and go in them. 

“Didn’t you ever go back in the mountains again?” Jody insisted. 

“No.” 

“Didn’t you ever want to?” 

But now Gitano’s face became impatient. “No,” he said in a tone that 
told Jody he didn’t want to talk about it any more. The boy was held by 
a curious fascination. He didn’t want to go away from Gitano. His shy¬ 
ness returned. 

“Would you like to come down to the barn and see tile stock?” he 
asked. 

Gitano stood up and put on his hat and prepared to follow. 

It was almost evening now. They stood near the watering trough 
while the horses sauntered in from the hillsides for an evening drink. 
Gitano rested his big twisted hands on the top rail of the fence. Five 
horses came down and drank, and then stood about, nibbling at the dirt 
or rubbing their sides against the polished wood of the fence. Long after 
they had finished drinking an old horse appeared over the brow of the 
hill and came painfully down. It had long yellow teeth; its hoofs were 
flat and sharp as spades, and its ribs and hip-bones jutted out under its 
skin. It hobbled up to the trough and drank water with a loud sucking 
noise. 

“That’s old Easter,” Jody explained. “That’s the first horse my father 
ever had. He’s thirty years old.” He looked up into Gitano’s old eyes for 
some response. 

“No good any more,” Gitano said. 

Jody’s father and Billy Buck came out of the bam and walked over. 

‘Too old to work,” Gitano repeated. “Just eats and pretty soon dies.” 

Carl Tiflin caught the last words. He hated his brutality toward old 
Gitano, and so he became brutal again. 

“It’s a shame not to shoot Easter,” he said. “It’d save him a lot of pains 
and rheumatism.” He looked secretly at Gitano, to see whether he noticed 
the parallel, but the big bony hands did not move, nor did the dark eyes 
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turn from the horse. "Old things ought to be put out of their misery,” 
Jody's father went on. “One shot, a big noise, one big pain in the head 
maybe, and that’s all. That’s better than stiffness and sore teeth.” 

Billy Buck broke in. “They got a right to rest after they worked all of 
their life. Maybe they like to just walk around.” 

Carl had been looking steadily at the skinny horse. “You can't 
imagine now what Easter used to look like,” he said softly. “High neck, 
deep chest, fine barrel. He could jump a five-bar gate in stride. I won a 
flat race on him when I was fifteen years old. I could of got two hundred 
dollars for him any time. You wouldn’t think how pretty he was.” He 
checked himself, for he hated softness. “But he ought to be shot now,” 
he said. 

“He’s got a right to rest,” Billy Buck insisted. 

Jody’s father had a humorous thought. He turned to Gitano. “If ham 
and eggs grew on a side-hill I’d turn you out to pasture too,” he said. 
“But 1 can’t afford to pasture you in my kitchen.” 

He laughed to Billy Buck about it as they went on toward the house. 
“Be a good thing for all of us if ham and eggs grew on the side-hills.” 

Jody knew how his father was probing for a place to hurt in Gitano. He 
had been probed often. His father knew every place in the boy where 
a word would fester. 

“He’s only talking,” Jody said. “He didn’t mean it about shooting 
Easter. He likes Easter. That was the first horse he ever owned.” 

The sun sank behind the high mountains as they stood there, and the 
ranch was hushed. Gitano seemed to be more at home in the evening. 
He made a curious sharp sound with his lips and stretched one of his 
hands over the fence. Old Easter moved stiffly to him, and Gitano rubbed 
the lean neck under the mane. 

“You like him?” Jody asked softly. 

“Yes—but he’s no damn good.” 

The triangle sounded at the ranch house. “That’s supper,” Jody cried. 
“Come on up to supper.” 

As they walked up toward the house Jody noticed again that Gitano's 
body was as straight as that of a young man. Only by a jerkiness in 
his movements andjyy the scuffling of his heels could it be seen that he 
was old. 

The turkeys were flying heavily into the lower branches of the cypress 
tree by the bunkhouse. A fat sleek ranch cat walked across the road 
carrying a rat so large that its tail dragged on the ground. The quail 
on the side-hills were still sounding the clear water call. 

Jody and Gitano came to the back steps and Mrs. Tiflin looked out 
through the screen door at them. 

“Come running, Jody. Come in to supper, Gitano.” 

Carl and Billy Buck had started to eat at the long oilcloth-covered 
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table. Jody slipped into his chair without moving it, but Gitano stood 
holding his hat until Carl looked up and said, “Sit down, sit down. 
You might as well get your belly full before you go on.” Carl was 
afraid he might relent and let the old man stay, and so he continued 
to remind himself that this couldn’t be. 

Gitano laid his hat on the floor and diffidently sat down. He wouldn't 
reach for food. Carl had to pass it to him. “Here, fill yourself up.” 
Gitano ate very slowly, cutting tiny pieces of meat and arranging little 
pats of mashed potato on his plate. 

The situation would not stop worrying Carl Tiflin. “Haven’t you got 
any relatives in this part of the country?” he asked. 

Gitano answered with some pride, “My brother-in-law is in Monterey. 
I have cousins there, too.” 

“Well, you can go and live there, then.” 

“I was born here,” Gitano said in gentle rebuke. 

Jody’s mother came in from the kitchen, carrying a large bowl of 
tapioca pudding. 

Carl chuckled to her, “Did I tell you what I said to him? I said if ham 
and eggs grew on the side-hills I’d put him out to pasture, like old 
Easter.” 

Gitano stared unmoved at his plate. 

“It's too bad he can’t stay,” said Mrs. Tiflin. 

“Now don't you start anything,” Carl said crossly. 

When they had finished eating, Carl and Billy Buck and Jody went 
into the living-room to sit for a while, but Gitano, without a word of 
farewell or thanks, walked through the kitchen and out the back door. 
Jody sat and secretly watched his father. He knew how mean his father 
felt. 

“This country's full of these old paisanos” Carl said to Billy Buck. 

“They’re damn good men,” Billy defended them. “They can work 
older than white men. I saw one of them a hundred and five years old, 
and he could still ride a horse. You don’t see any white men as old 
as Gitano walking twenty or thirty miles.” 

“Oh, they're tough, all right,” Carl agreed. “Say, are you standing up 
for him too? Listen, Billy,” he explained, “I'm having a hard enough 
time keeping this ranch out of the Bank of Italy without taking on any¬ 
body else to feed. You know that, Billy.” 

“Sure, I know,” said Billy. “If you was rich, it'd be different.” 

“That’s right, and it isn't like he didn’t have relatives to go to. A 
brother-in-law and cousins right in Monterey. Why should I worry about 
him?” 

Jody sat quietly listening, and he seemed to hear Gitano's gentle 
voice and its unanswerable, “But I was born here.” Gitano was mysteri¬ 
ous like the mountains. There were ranges back as far as you could 
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see, but behind the last range piled up against the sky there was a 
great unknown country. And Gitano was an old man, until you got 
to the dull dark eyes. And in behind them was some unknown thing. 
He didn’t ever say enough to let you guess what was inside, under the 
eyes. Jody felt himself irresistibly drawn toward the bunkhouse. He 
slipped from his chair while his father was talking and he went out the 
door without making a sound. 

The night was very dark and far-off noises carried in clearly. The 
hamebells of a wood team sounded from way over the hill on the 
county road. Jody picked his way across the dark yard. He could see 
a light through the window of the little room of the bunkhouse. Because 
the night was secret he walked quietly up to the window and peered in. 
Gitano sat in the rocking-chair and his back was toward the window. 
His right arm moved slowly back and forth in front of him. Jody 
pushed the door open and walked in. Gitano jerked upright and, seizing 
a piece of deerskin, he tried to throw it over the thing in his lap, but 
the skin slipped away. Jody stood overwhelmed by the thing in Gitano s 
hand, a lean and lovely rapier with a golden basket hilt. The blade was 
like a thin ray of dark light. The hilt was pierced and intricately carved. 

“What is it?” Jody demanded. 

Gitano only looked at him with resentful eyes, and he picked up the 
fallen deerskin and firmly wrapped the beautiful blade in it. 

Jody put out his hand. “Can’t I see it?” 

Gitano’s eyes smoldered angrily and he shook his head. 

“Whcre’d you get it? Where’d it come from?” 

Now Gitano regarded him profoundly, as though he pondered. “I 
got it from my father.” 

“Well, where’d he get it?” 

Gitano looked down at the long deerskin parcel in his hand. “I don't 
know.” 

“Didn’t he ever tell you?” 

“No.” 

“What do you do with it?” 

Gitano looked slightly surprised. “Nothing. I just keep it.” 

“Can’t I see it again?” 

The old man slowly unwrapped the shining blade and Jet the lamp¬ 
light slip along it for a moment. Then he wrapped it up again. “You go 
now. I want to go to bed.” He blew out the lamp almost before Jody 
had closed the door. 

As he went back toward the house, Jody knew one thing more sharply 
than he had ever known anything. He must never tell anyone about the 
rapier. It would be a dreadful thing to tell anyone about it, for it would 
destroy some fragile structure of truth. It was a truth that might be shat¬ 
tered by division. 
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On the way across the dark yard Jody passed Billy Buck. 

“They're wondering where you are," Billy said. 

Jody slipped into the living-room, and his father turned to him. "Where 
have you been?" 

"I just went out to see if I caught any rats in my new trap." 

"It's time you went to bed," his father said. 

Jody was first at the breakfast table in the morning. Then his father 
came in, and last, Billy Buck. Mrs. Tiflin looked in from the kitchen. 

"Where's the old man, Billy?" she asked. 

"I guess he's out walking,” Billy said. “I looked in his room and he wasn't 
there.” 

"Maybe he started early to Monterey,” said Carl. “It's a long walk.” 

“No,” Billy explained. “His sack is in the little room.” 

After breakfast Jody walked down to the bunkhouse. Flies were flashing 
about in the sunshine. The ranch seemed especially quiet this morning. 
When he was sure no one was watching him, Jody went into the little 
room, and looked into Gitano's sack. An extra pair of long cotton under¬ 
wear was there, an extra pair of jeans and three pairs of worn socks. Noth¬ 
ing else was in the sack. A sharp loneliness fell on Jody. He walked slowly 
back toward the house. His father stood on the porch talking to Mrs. Tiflin. 

“I guess old Easter's dead at last,” he said. “I didn't see him come down 
to water with the other horses.” 

In the middle of the morning Jess Taylor from the ridge ranch rode 
down. 

“You didn’t sell that old gray crowbait of yours, did you, Carl?” 

“No, of course not. Why?” 

“Well,” Jess said. “I was out this morning early, and I saw a funny thing. 
I saw an old man on an old horse, no saddle, only a piece of rope for a 
bridle. He wasn't on the road at all. He was cutting right up straight 
through the brush. I think he had a gun. At least I saw something shine 
in his hand.” 

“That's old Gitano,” Carl Tiflin said. “I'll see if any of my guns are 
missing.” He stepped into the house for a second. “Nope, all here. Which 
way was he heading, Jess?” 

“Well, that's the funny thing. He was heading straight back into the 
mountains.” 

Carl laughed. “They never get too old to steal,” he said. “I guess he just 
stole old Easter.” 

“Want to go after him, Carl?” 

“Hell no, just save me burying that horse. I wonder where he got the 
gun. I wonder what he wants back there.” 

Jody walked up through the vegetable patch, toward the brush line. 
He looked searchingly at the towering mountains—ridge after ridge after 
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ridge until at last there was the ocean. For a moment he thought he could 
see a black speck crawling up the farthest ridge. Jody thought of the 
rapier and of Gitano. And he thought of the great mountains. A longing 
caressed him, and it was so sharp that he wanted to cry to get it out of his 
breast. He lay down in the green grass near the round tub at the brush 
line. He covered his eyes with his crossed arms and lay there a long time, 
and he was full of a nameless sorrow. 


EXERCISES 

i. What have the great mountains to do with the central character trait of 
Jody in this story? What do they symbolize that both Jody and Gitano have in 
common? 

ii. Point out specific details in the opening paragraphs that make Jody a very 
convincing boy for the reader. 

in. Discuss the contrasted character traits in Billy Buck, Carl Tiflin, and 
Mrs. Tiflin that are revealed by their individual reactions to Gitano. 

iv. Show how the contrasted attitudes of Billy and Carl towards the old horse 
Easter reveal fundamental character differences in the two men. How do these 
attitudes towards the horse operate somewhat symbolically in the story? 

v. Read The Death of the Hired Man and compare and contrast Frost's 
poetic treatment of a similar theme with this prose narrative. Note especially 
the greater use of symbolism in Frost’s poem. 


THE HOLY KISS 

by Bryan MacMahon 

In certain parts of the country the first kiss of a child on his First 
Communion morning is considered a great treasure. This kiss is called the 
Holy Kiss and it is generally reserved for the child's mother. If it so 
happens that on that morning the mother is confined to bed through child¬ 
birth or illness, the aunt, or whoever accompanies the boy or girl to the 
church, is careful to hoard the kiss on the road home lest indeed its 
preciousness should be filched by a sentimental neighbour or an incon¬ 
sequential relative. Arrived home, the guardian of the treasure leads the 
child to the mothers bedside and says: “Here, Mother, take your Holy 
Kiss!” 

And how eagerly the kiss is taken! The bare arms leap out on the child, 

From the book The Lion-Tamer and Other Stories by Bryan MacMahon. Copyright, 
1949, by Bryan MacMahon. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc.; and Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
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twine about the child, and the kiss is snatched with a passion far out¬ 
matching the marriage kiss which it exceeds by the same measure as the 
spirit transcends the body. It is as if the mother were to say: “Here, Glory 
be to God, I have reaped the first of conscious purity. I am greedy to 
snatch the lips that have held the Lord. Here is the reward of travail.” 

Little Tommy Donoghue lived with his grandmother, Mary Donoghue, 
in a cottage outside the town. Just Tommy and his grandmother. Tommy 
was six and his grandmother seventy-six. Despite the disparity of age 
the two understood one another perfectly. Mary Donoghue had the great 
brown eyes of Grandmother Wolf. She had a ditch-apple fac e: the knob 
of a cyst was a landmark on one of her russet temples. The wisps of white 
hair sticking out from under her black shawl were tufts of bleached hay 
sticking out of a hayshed. She was lean, hardy, and comparatively agile 
for her years. Little Tommy was a funny bit of a thing with steel-rimmed 
spectacles balanced on a comical nose. The child’s father, Tom Donoghue, 
had been killed felling a tree in a neighbouring demesne. Tom had been 
old Mary’s only child, and she had cried bitterly at his death, a good deal 
more bitterly than Tom’s wife, Bridie. Still the old woman had the comfort 
of little Tommy—after a time Tommy and Tom seemed one and the same 
person to her. She ceased to mourn the father, for it seemed as if suddenly 
and surprisingly Tom had somehow shrunken down into Tommy, and the 
pleasures and apprehensions of his youth were hers to experience anew. 
Bridie Donoghue, Tom’s wife and Tommy’s mother, had lived with the 
old woman for a few years after the accident. Then the young widow had 
married hurriedly and secretly, without informing her mother-in-law of 
her intention to do so, and had gone to live with her husband in a 
cottage about seven miles away. Tongues began to prattle at the sudden 
wedding, not without justification it must be admitted. Afterwards old 
Mary could not bear to hear her daughter-in-law’s name mentioned, and 
it became the predominant terror of her life that some day she would 
return and claim little Tommy. The old woman resorted to unusual sub¬ 
terfuges to ensure that the boy should forget his mother. The news that 
Bridie had given birth to a child, afterwards to a second child, pleased the 
old woman greatly—she hoped that those new links would bind Bridie 
more closely to her new home. But old Mary’s sense of security was shaken 
when the child returned from town one day with a bag of sweets that he 
said had been given to him by his mother. The old woman put the big 
bag of sweets on the mantelpiece. She was very silent for the rest of the 
day. 

When Tommy came of age to make his First Communion the old 
woman was all ado. She took to standing at the school gate during play¬ 
time to pick out Tommy from the hundred other roaring boys. She bur¬ 
rowed deep in the red check bag in the cupboard of her room and took 
out a small hoard of bank-notes tied with string. She bought black patent- 
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leather shoes for the boy and kept polishing the toe-caps with an assiduous 
sleeve. She bought white socks and kept smoothing and smoothing them 
and putting her head sideways to look at them. She bought a grey-green 
tweed suit (he had only worn jerseys up to this) and a mustard-coloured 
tie and a white silk shirt. She gave him My First Prayer Book which had a 
long gilt-embossed cross on its snow-white cover. She bought a small white 
rosary in a little white bag. The old bones took to creaking loudly as she 
rushed hither and thither. The boy practised his first Confession on her a 
few times and she heard him out solemnly. He asked her if she knew when 
midnight was, and his little comical face grew infinitely more comical 
when she pretended not to know. When the First Communion came she 
polished him up till he shone. Then she led him to church. 

Clouds scudded across the May sky; now and again the morning sun 
smouldered through the high smoke of heaven. The breeze had the re¬ 
membrance of winters sharpness in it. The children with their mothers 
huddled outside the church gate. The mothers were holding heavier coats 
for the little ones and they all looked hither and thither as they waited 
for the teacher to give them the signal to enter the church and take up 
their allotted places. Now and again the wind lifted the girls’ veils and 
revealed shy downcast faces. At last the teacher came to the church door 
and signed to the children to enter. They all filed in and took their places— 
the boys at the Gospel side and the girls at the Epistle side. 

The priest read the Mass delicately and clearly, as delicately and clearly 
as he had read his very first Mass. At times during the Mass the children 
sang hymns. When the Communion bell rang, the children filed up to the 
altar, each child walking slowly as if bearing a brimming vessel of liquid. 
The first file stood against the rails, and as the priest moved from child to 
child the teacher moved with him behind each Communicant to ensure 
that the Host was swallowed before the boy or girl left the rails. As the 
children received, the voices of the choir moved caressingly over them. 
The priest intoned leisurely, cutting the edges of his words clean. Old 
Mary Donoghue had been kneeling with the mothers at the rear, her eyes 
fixed firmly on Tommy as he walked up to the altar. Then to her chagrin 
she noticed that Tommy was first in the second line of boys and had 
moved far away to the altars end out of her sight behind a pillar. If she 
remained where she was, the old woman realized, she would miss the 
memorable sight of the Host touching the child’s lips for the first time. 
So, moving urgently, she clambered out of her place, walked up the 
passage, and with mouth agape peered affectionately to the extremity of 
the rail where Tommy was standing. When she had seen what she had 
gone out to see, she turned, widened her hands suddenly in a touching 
movement of thanksgiving, and thumped back into her seat. Her old 
mouth twitched as she walked. The mothers were watching her through 
slitted eyes. But they did not glance at one another amusedly. 
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Then the sun leaped down from the high windows on its long legs and 
brought the gilt gate of the sanctuary to finest gold. Through the low 
stained-glass windows a different, a more sober sun filtered and drew 
swaths of red and purple and blue among the varnished pews. Here and 
there amid the mosaics on the sanctuary walls arbitrary squares winked. 
The wind rose and the church drained of colour. 

When the Mass was ended the bright and dark flood of children broke 
upon mothers whose affections had multiplied. Everyone, young and old, 
was smiling, and the warmth of comradeship flowed freely among them. 
Old Mary squeezed Tommy’s hand till it must have hurt, but the child did 
not squeak—he laughed up through his spectacles at his proud grand¬ 
mother. The old woman braced herself and then suddenly stooped and 
looked about her. But no mother was kissing her child there in the House 
of God. Mary tightened her shawl about her with one hand, grasped the 
boy with the other and began to hurry out of the little church. 

Suddenly the old woman’s face, that had been set in joy, began to 
splinter and break. She stopped short and her grasp on the boy’s hand 
tightened. Below at the doorway she saw the child’s mother standing 
beside a pillar, her eager features pivoting this way and that to find her 
son among the well-dressed children. Old Mary at first grew terrified, then 
she grew fierce. The intolerable pressure on his hand made the boy turn 
his face upwards to his grandmother’s, and when the old mouth came 
down exultantly upon him his lips ripened up for the Holy Kiss. But, 
inexplicably, his grandmother’s face stopped short of his, and her mouth 
began twitching furiously. The child was puzzled at the denial and he 
put his comical head askew. Then he saw his mother by the pillar, and 
sunlight streamed into his face. His grandmother began mumbling bro¬ 
kenly: "Hadn’t I Tom’s alanna? Hadn’t I Tom’s? An’ shouldn’t that be 
enough for me?” Then she snuffled and wiped her eyes in a corner of her 
shawl. She thrust the boy forward through the press of people towards 
his mother. The mother came away from the pillar, spread out her arms 
to receive her son, then bent fiercely and snatched the Holy Kiss. 

Mother and grandmother each took one of the boy’s hands. Without 
speaking they walked out into the windy street. Whenever the sun caught 
their faces the women’s eyes began to glitter like breaking glass. 


EXERCISES 

I. Hamilton in his essay on fiction says that the really successful fiction 
writer is a man with "a lively curiosity and a ready sympathy.” Show how 
MacMahon has demonstrated both qualities in this short story. 

n. Show how the statements made by O’Connor in paragraph 4 of his essay 
on the short story apply to The Holy Kiss. 
m. Compare the characters of Mary Mulcahy and Maiy Donoghue. 
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ORCHARD FENCE 

by Sister Mary Scholastica , O.S.B . 

Fran stood by the bam gate looking out over the fields in the late 
November evening. She had known it would be hard, but how hard she 
had not even guessed. To say goodbye to this—how did one do it? 

She placed her elbows on the fourth slat of the gate frame and leaned 
her head to one side over her crossed hands. In this way she looked 
toward the west where only two forty-acre fields separated her from the 
small town, quiet now among its rows of trees. She could pick out the 
steeple of the old fit. Joseph church where her people had attended Mass 
for almost sixty years, and she could see the high school just on the edge of 
the town limits. People had always said that her fathers land was worth 
more because it was near the town and school. She guessed they were 
right. But taxes were higher too. Fran remembered hearing her father 
tell her mother that after the assessor had made his yearly visit. Besides, 
she knew it was not location that made this place dear. 

Turning still more, she stood with her back against the gate and caught 
the heel of one oxford over the last slat, balancing her weight on one foot. 
To look before her was almost as hard as to look behind her. For when 
she faced the north, it was the house she saw with the giant maple tree 
bending its tall bare branches over the green roof, pale in the deepening 
dusk. That was a house, she thought! Days and days of happy living, 
nights and nights of talking, reading, school work, pop-corn, candy, danc- 
ing, praying—and yes, years of joy and years of hard times. Days when 
they all rejoiced over winning a Frigidaire they couldn't use (before the 
Rural Electrification Program went through) because selling it would buy 
the clothes Jim needed to go to the Seminary; nights of watching Mary and 
Joanne distribute their bits of finery before going away to the convent; 
hours of lying awake thinking and talking of what they would all become; 
years of remembering and looking ahead. Not really years of sorrow or 
of sadness. Somehow she never had thought those words fit her home very 
well, because there had always been too much of joy there. 

And then she made the circle complete again and faced the problem 
of the night. How did one say goodbye to land, to woods, to fields of 
brown earth, to streams and rocks? And more than that, how did one say 
goodbye to brothers, especially to brothers like Don? 

She remembered how she had come to the barn gate whenever she 
had something too big to solve, too beautiful to hold, too wonderful to 
share. She could look down the land worn smooth by cattle and horses 
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long trained to know the path between the pastures and the bam. On 
that path there were the ruts of wagon wheels, the hoof marks of old 
Mac the riding horse, and the crazy pattern made by little calves that 
walked on their front feet and kicked their hind legs in the air when they 
were frisky. From the field across the line of trees she knew that sooner 
or later Don would come and she would have to tell him how it would be. 

She remembered the time she had decided to go away to school. Don 
had said, “It's not for always. You’ll be back at vacation time. And I’ll 
show you my new traps and my new calf shed too.” 

And Fran had gone back to the banging kitchen door to tell her mother 
that it was all right. Don hadn’t minded her going too much. She’d be 
home again before too long. September had seen her go and sure as the 
seasons were right, December had brought her back again. The barn gate, 
the neighbor’s pond, the new calf shed had all been there and she had 
known how good it was to share all things with Don. 

“What do you do all day in class?” he had asked. “I remember geome¬ 
try,” he had winced with a smile behind the wince. 

And Fran had realized the joy of knowing that to Don everything she 
did was interesting. From that time on through the four years of college 
study she had told him of Sir Gawain, of Michael, of Jeanie Deans, and 
then of Hopkins’ lines, “Give beauty back. . . . back to God, beauty’s self 
and beauty’s giver.” When she mentioned them, Don had said they were 
beautiful. He even understood what the poet meant by inscape because he 
said that there was a kinship between a man of rime and a man of nature. 

“You never know the inscape of a bluebell here in Missouri,” he had 
said, “but you know it in a redbreast or a meadow lark or just plain golden 
rod. Isn’t that what you mean?” 

Again Fran had nodded and had gone upstairs to the quiet of her cast 
bedroom and thought of what he’d said. 

Now November evening settled over the farm again and Fran heard 
the sound of the wagon wheels on the hard bed of the worn old road that 
led across the creek even before she saw Don coming toward the bam. 
Queen and Babe, the two bay mares, always seemed to know when home 
was in sight and picked up speed even after a tiring day in the field at 
fall plowing time. They made the distance short and soon the girl saw her 
brother standing straight and tall as a man does when he rides a moving 
wagon. Just holding the reins tight enough to keep his balance and just 
loose enough to give the horses head! Don knew how to be a farmer, Fran 
thought. He had always known, even in the days when they were little 
and he had cautioned her about the new-born colt with its spindly legs 
and sharp-featured face. He’d known to tell her when the bluebird 
came and when the mallard flew overhead. He’d known when ice was 
strong enough to hold and when fish would bite. 
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Now as she watched them coming nearer, Fran knew that she should 
go around the side of the bam to be by the harness shed. Already she had 
put oats in the bin for the mares, and though she wanted to pitch the 
hay down from the loft she never did because her brother said that was 
not work for a woman to do. Besides she liked to watch him pierce the 
bales with his fork and toss them down as if they were light weight wisps. 
He had a care about everything he did. It was as if he knew that to be 
reverent to things was almost the? same as being careful of people. She 
could remember how many times she’d heard him say about the harvest: 

“That’s a good yield for this land. It’s upland after all, not bottom land. 
Its a good yield.” 

Fran knew what made a fanner say such things—love for his soil as 
if it were a thing alive. She had heard others always complaining, “A man 
can’t get much out of these acres. This land’s not rich enough—not like 
the Lamine River beds.” And those farmers had more money too. 

Things for a man to do and things for a woman to do. That’s the way it 
had been with Don and Fran. She thought for just a moment on his 
tenderness and remembered two winters ago when she’d come home late 
one Friday night from school. It had been a bad drive from the highway to 
the house and when she came into the kitchen with its warm and good 
food waiting bn the wood-range, she missed Don’s comment on how “all 
the best food is out when you’re home.” 

“He’s at the barn,” her father said. “Babe’s new foal is being bom and 
Don won’t leave her. She’s having a hard time, the vet says.” 

Supper had not seemed the same that time and Fran had eaten the crisp 
eggs too quickly to enjoy them. Then she started for the door. Her mother 
had stopped her: 

“Don said to tell you not to come. He knew you would want to, but 
he said to tell you it’s not for you to see. He’ll tell you when it’s over.” 

And all he had said next morning after his night vigil was, “The 
animals suffer too. There is a reason, I know. But I never saw it in their 
eyes so much before.” 

Her thoughts were cut short as she saw Don wave his hat at her just 
as he always did. The wagon slowed to make the corner of the lot, and 
in no time at all the whole combination was beside the granary door. 

Fran lifted the end of the “Can’t-Sag” gate and pushed her way through 
in time to catch the lines as Don tossed them to her. They never greeted 
each other in any other way except for Don’s “I’m glad you’re home, Fran. 
When did you come?” 

If Fran said at 3:30, then Don knew that Dad had met her at the 40 
Junction and that already those at home had had their gala lunch of fresh 
bread, butter, jam, and coffee. If she said, “Just now,” he knew that supper 
nearly ready would be special. The meals were always built around the 
newcomer’s likes. 
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“Just now,” she said. “I’ve been waiting for you. I’ve something big to 
tell you.” 

He looked at her as if to say he’d almost been expecting something big, 
but he didn’t say that. Instead he motioned for her to unlatch the door to 
the harness shed and began letting down the tongue of the wagon. 

“We’ll be finished in a minute, Fran,” he said. “Help me get the horses 
in their stalls and we’ll go out by the orchard fence.” 

Fran had told her mother this would be next to the hardest moment of 
it all. Fran had seen so many leave, and she knew each one left a void 
for a long time. But her mother had told her that when the time came to 
leave there was only one way to do it, and that was to go. “You bring 
children into the world to watch them grow and let them go,” her mother 
had said. “It’s like holding on to them with your hands open.” 

Fran moved about the mares as if she had done nothing all that week 
except help unharness horses. She smiled as she mused about what her 
students at the college forty miles away would think if they could see 
her. They thought she just taught English literature. She remembered, 
though, how once one of them had said when she was talking about Burns’ 
“To a Daisy.” 

“Miss Stone, you talk like you’ve plowed up the thing.” 

And she had answered, “No, but I’ve walked behind a plowman who 
has. And he stopped to pick the flower.” 

Then she remembered telling her students that if they were going to 
marry a farmer they should be sure to marry a “daisy one.” They had 
smiled tolerantly with her and had probably thought she had not too 
much sense in her advice. But some had known. 

Don tossed the hay from the loft and the smell of clover filled the stalls 
where Babe and Queen were eating. They looked secure, content to stand 
in peace until later when the men would come to let them out to the 
coolness of the night. It was time now to walk to the apple orchard fence. 

Don rolled his own cigarette. He never did it very well, and Fran 
always knew that before he was finished either it would be too wet for 
him to hold in his mouth or he would be forgetting he had wanted it. 

“What’s the news?” was all he said as he leaned against a post, took 
off his hat and smoothed his brown curly hair back from his forehead. 

“I'm going to follow the others. January, next year. That's just two 
months away.” 

It was easier to say “follow the others” than “to he a nun.” But she meant 
the second statement. She wasn’t really following the two older sisters. 
She was going on her own, with an ache all her own. 

Don looked at her, searching her face in the intent way he had when he 
wanted a really final statement. Then he turned his face away to look 
out over the east forty edged by the creek and “new” calf shed of six 
years ago. Fran knew he was fighting to keep a level tone. 
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“You*!! be gone for good, you know, Fran,” he said. “That’s different.” 

“Yes.” Anything she said sounded weak and helpless in the night air, 
helpless to do anything but hurt. “But its not so very far. Less than two 
hundred miles.” 

Don turned again to look out at the woods beyond the creek. He 
screwed his face a little to catch the sound of distant barks of lone dogs 
chasing over wide fields. 

“Its not the distance, Fran. It’s the time.” 

“Tell me what you mean.” 

“Just this. I knew that when you went it would be for good.” His words 
came through the deepening shadows of early night. “Because that’s the 
only way one leaves this place—for good.” 

He was right. It was a rooted place. A person could leave it only for 
God. The fields and woods, the creek, the sky above the orchard, the barn 
gate and the orchard fence. Was life like this? Could a home be almost 
a Sacrament? She looked down at the rich tossed earth by the fence and 
saw Christ with clay in His hands, touching closed ears. 

Then she caught her breath. It would be Don who had forever sealed 
that picture in her heart—like a going-away gift. 

“Be a good one, Fran. But I’ll miss you like mischief.” 

Christ with clay against a quiet sky, for whenever she remembered the 
orchard fence. Sometimes He would look like Don as she prayed. 

They walked toward the house, its green roof deepening. 


EXERCISES 

i. Early in the story, Fran, looking out across the fields, sees “the steeple 
of old St. Joseph church” linking earth and sky. What significance do you see 
in this? 

h. In college Fran learned of Dryden, Coleridge, Tennyson, and many 
other writers. After reading The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins on pages 509-510, explain why Fran selected this particular 
quotation for her brother. 

hi. The joy in the created universe manifest in this story is tempered by an 
awareness of the problem of pain. At what two points is this awareness re¬ 
vealed? Which involves the greater suffering? 

iv. Fran’s mother expresses her attitude towards seeing her children grow 
up and leave her house in these words: “It’s like holding on to them with your 
hands open.” In three or four sentences, describe this attitude. 

v. Why does Fran advise her students who will marry fanners to marry a 
“daisy one.” As is often the case with good humor, a vein of seriousness under¬ 
lies this remark. Keeping in mind the context of the story , point out this vein of 
seriousness. 

Vi. Evening shadows are darkening the beloved fields, woods, orchard, the 
home, as Fran tells Don she is leaving them all “for good.” Why did the writer, 
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who could have chosen sunrise or noon quite as easily, select sunset for the 
time Fran reveals her decision to Don? 

vn. Although an unmistakable sadness marks the ending, the story is one of 
human triumph rather than of human defeat. Explain, keeping in mind riot only 
Fran and Dons glad acceptance of life as it is but of their trust in life as it 
unfolds. 


THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW 

by Trank O'Connor 

Old Dan Bride was breaking brosna for the fire when he heard a step on 
the path. He paused, a bundle of saplings on his knee. 

Dan had looked after his mother while the life was in her, and after 
her death no other woman had crossed his threshold. Signs of it, his house 
had that look. Almost everything in it he had made with his own hands 
in his own way. The seats of the chairs were only slices of log, rough 
and round and thick as the saw had left them, and with the rings still 
plainly visible through the grime and polish that coarse trouser-bottoms 
had in the course of long years imparted. Into these Dan had rammed stout 
knotted ash-boughs that served alike for legs and back. The deal table, 
bought in a shop, was an inheritance from his mother and a great pride and 
joy to him though it rocked whenever he touched it. On the wall, unglazed 
and fly-spotted, hung in mysterious isolation a Marcus Stone print, and be¬ 
side the door was a calendar with a picture of a racehorse. Over the door 
hung a gun, old but good, and in excellent condition, and before the fire 
was stretched an old setter who raised his head expectantly whenever 
Dan rose or even stirred. 

He raised it now as the steps came nearer and when Dan, laying down 
the bundle of saplings, cleaned his hands thoughtfully in the seat of his 
trousers, he gave a loud bark, but this expressed no more than a desire to 
show off his own watchfulness. He was half human and knew people 
thought he was old and past his prime. 

A man s shadow fell across the oblong of dusty light thrown over the 
half-door before Dan looked round. 

“Are you alone, Dan?” asked an apologetic voice. 

“Oh, come in, come in, sergeant, come in and welcome,” exclaimed the 
old man, hurrying on rather uncertain feet to the door which the tall 
policeman opened and pushed in. He stood there, half in sunlight, half 
in shadow, and seeing him so, you would have realized how dark the 

Reprinted from The Stories of Frank O'Connor by Frank O’Connor, by permission 
of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright, 1936, 1952 by Frank O’Connor. And by permission 
of Harold Matson Company. 
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interior of the house really was. One side of his red face was turned so 
as to catch the light, and behind it an ash tree raised its boughs of airy 
green against the sky. Green fields, broken here and there by clumps of 
red-brown rock, flowed downhill, and beyond them, stretched all across 
the horizon, was the sea, flooded and almost transparent with light. The 
sergeant’s face was fat and fresh, the old man’s face, emerging from the 
twilight of the kitchen, had the colour of wind and sun, while the 
features had been so shaped by the struggle with time and the elements 
that they might as easily have been found impressed upon the surface 
of a rock. 

“Begor, Dan,” said the sergeant, “ ’tis younger you’re getting.” 

“Middling I am, sergeant, middling,” agreed the old man in a voice 
which seemed to accept the remark as a compliment of which politeness 
would not allow him to take too much advantage. “No complaints.” 

“Begor, ’tis as well because no one would believe them. And the old 
dog doesn’t look a day older.” 

The dog gave a low growl as though to show the sergeant that he would 
remember this unmannerly reference to his age, but indeed he growled 
every time he was mentioned, under the impression that people had 
nothing but ill to say of him. 

“And how’s yourself, sergeant?” 

“Well, now, like the most of us, Dan, neither too good nor too bad. We 
have our own little worries, but, thanks be to God, we have our compen¬ 
sations.” 

“And the wife and family?” 

“Good, praise be to God, good. They were away from me for a month, 
the lot of them, at the mother-in-law’s place in Clare.” 

“In Clare, do you tell me?” 

“In Clare. I had a fine quiet time.” 

The old man looked about him and then retired to the bedroom, from 
which he returned a moment later with an old shirt. With this he solemnly 
wiped the seat and back of the log-chair nearest the fire. 

“Sit down now, sergeant. You must be tired after the journey. ”Tis a long 
old road. How did you come?” 

“Teigue Leary gave me the lift. Wisha now, Dan, don’t be putting 
yourself out. I won’t be stopping. I promised them I’d be back inside an 
hour.” 

“What hurry is on you?” asked Dan. “Look, your foot was only on the 
path when I made up the fire.” 

“Arrah, Dan, you’re not making tea for me?” 

“I am not making it for you, indeed; I’m making it for myself, and 1*11 
take it very bad of you if you won’t have a cup.” 

“Dan, Dan, that I mightn’t stir, but ’tisn’t an hour since I had it at the 
barracks!” 
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“Ah, whisht, now, whisht! Whisht, will you! I have something here to 
give you an appetite” 

The old man swung the heavy kettle onto the chain over the open fire, 
and the dog sat up, shaking his ears with an expression of the deepest in¬ 
terest. The policeman unbuttoned his tunic, opened his belt, took a pipe 
and a plug of tobacco from his breast pocket, and crossing his legs in an 
easy posture, began to cut the tobacco slowly and carefully with his 
pocket knife. The old man went to the dresser and took down two hand¬ 
somely docorated cups, the only cups he had, which, though chipped and 
handleless, were used at all only on very rare occasions; for himself he 
preferred his tea from a basin. Happening to glance into them, he noticed 
that they bore signs of disuse and had collected a lot of the fine white 
turf-dust that always circulated in the little smoky cottage. Again he 
thought of the shirt, and, rolling up his sleeves with a stately gesture, he 
wiped them inside and out till they shone. Then he bent and opened the 
cupboard. Inside was a quart bottle of pale liquid, obviously untouched. 
He removed the cork and smelt the contents, pausing for a moment in the 
act as though to recollect where exactly he had noticed that particular 
smoky smell before. Then, reassured, he stood up and poured out with 
a liberal hand. 

“Try that now, sergeant,” he said with quiet pride. 

The sergeant, concealing whatever qualms he might have felt at the 
idea of drinking illegal whisky, looked carefully into the cup, sniffed, and 
glanced up at old Dan. 

“It looks good,” he commented. 

“It should be good,” replied Dan with no mock modesty. 

“It tastes good too,” said the sergeant. 

“Ah, sha,” said Dan, not wishing to praise his own hospitality in his 
own house, “’tis of no great excellence.” 

“You'd be a good judge, I’d say,” said the sergeant without irony. 

“Ever since things became what they are,” said Dan, carefully guard¬ 
ing himself against a too-direct reference to the peculiarities of the law 
administered by his guest, “liquor isn’t what it used to be.” 

“I’ve heard that remark made before now, Dan,” said the sergeant 
thoughtfully. “I’ve heard it said by men of wide experience that it used 
to be better in the old days.” 

“Liquor,” said the old man, “is a thing that takes time. There was never 
a good job done in a hurry.” 

“ Tis an art in itself.” 

“Just so.” 

j “And an art takes time.” 

“And knowledge,” added Dan with emphasis. “Every art has its secrets, 
and the secrets of distilling are being lost the way the old songs were 
lost. When I was a boy there wasn’t a man in the barony but had a hun- 
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dred songs in his head, but with people running here, there aHo every¬ 
where, the songs were lost. . . . Ever since things became what they are,” 
he repeated on the same guarded note, “there’s so much running about 
the secrets are lost.” 

“There must have been a power of them.” 

‘There was. Ask any man today that makes whisky do he know how to 
make it out of heather.” 

“And was it made of heather?” asked the policeman. 

“It was.” 

“You never drank it yourself?” 

“I didn’t, but I knew old men that did, and they told me that no whisky 
that’s made nowadays could compare with it.” 

“Musha, Dan, I think sometimes ’twas a great mistake of the law to 
set its hand against it.” 

Dan shook his head. His eyes answered for him, but it was not in 
nature for a man to criticize the occupation of a guest in his own home. 

“Maybe so, maybe not,” he said noncommittally. 

“But sure, what else have the poor people?” 

“Them that makes the laws have their own good reasons.” 

“All the same, Dan, all the same, ’tis a hard law.” 

The sergeant would not be outdone in generosity. Politeness required 
him not to yield to the old man’s defence of his superiors and their 
mysterious ways. 

“It is the secrets I’d be sorry for,” said Dan, summing up. “ Men die and 
me n are bom, and where one man drained another will plough, but a 
s ecret los t is lost forever.” 

“True,” said the sergeant mournfully. “Lost forever.” 

Dan took his cup, rinsed it in a bucket of clear water by the door and 
cleaned it again with the shirt. Then he placed it carefully at the ser¬ 
geant’s elbow. From the dresser he took a jug of milk and a blue bag 
containing sugar; this he followed up with a slab of country butter and— 
a sure sign that he had been expecting a visitor—a round cake of home¬ 
made bread, fresh and uncut. The kettle sang and spat and the dog, 
shaking his ears barked at it angrily. 

“Go away, you brute!” growled Dan, kicking him out of his way. 

He made the tea and filled the two* cups. The sergeant cut himself a 
large slice of bread and buttered it thickly. 

“It is just like medicines,” said the old man, resuming his theme with 
the imperturbability of age. “Every secret there was is lost. And leave 
no one tell me that a doctor is as good a man as one that had the secrets 
of old times.” 

“How could he be?” asked the sergeant with his motfth full. 

“The proof of that was seen when there were doctors and wise people 
there together.” 
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"It vjf'isn’t to the doctors the people went, I'll engage?” 

"It was not. And why?” With a sweeping gesture the old man took in 
the whole world outside his cabin. “Out there on the hillsides is the sure 
cure for every disease. Because it is written”—he tapped the table with 
his thumb—“it is written by the poets wherever you find the disease you 
will find the cure/ But people walk up the hills and down the hills and 
all they see is flowers. Flowers! As if God Almighty—honour and praise 
to Him! had nothing better to do with His time than be making old 
flowers!” 

"Things no doctor could cure the wise people cured,” agreed the 
sergeant. 

"Ah, musha, ’tis I know it,” said Dan bitterly. “I know it, not in my mind 
bli t in my own four bones.” 

'"Tlave you the rheumatics at you still?” the sergeant asked in a shocked 
tone. 

“I have. Ah, if you were alive, Kitty O’Hara, or you, Nora Malley of the 
Glen, ’tisn’t I’d be dreading the mountain wind or the sea wind; ’tisn’t 
I’d be creeping down with my misfortunate red ticket for the blue and 
pink and yellow dribble-drabble of their ignorant dispensary.” 

“Why then indeed,” said the sergeant, “I’ll get you a bottle for that.” 

“Ah, there’s no bottle ever made will cure it.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Dan. Don’t talk now till you try it. It 
cured my own uncle when he was that bad he was shouting for the 
carpenter to cut the two legs off him with a handsaw.” 

"I’d give fifty pounds to get rid of it,” said Dan magniloquently. “I 
would and five hundred.” 

The sergeant finished his tea in a gulp, blessed himself and struck a 
match which he then allowed to go out as he answered some question of 
the old man. He did the same with a second and third, as though titil¬ 
lating his appetite with delay. Finally he succeeded in getting his pipe 
alight and the two men pulled round their chairs, placed their toes side 
by side in the ashes, and in deep puffs, lively bursts of conversation, and 
long, long silences, enjoyed their smoke. 

“I hope I’m not keeping you?” said the sergeant, as though struck by 
the length of his visit. 

“Ah, what would you keep me from?” 

“Tell me if I am. The last thing I’d like to do is waste another man’s 
time.” 

“Begor, you wouldn’t waste my time if you stopped all night.” 

“I like a little chat myself,” confessed the policeman. 

And again they became lost in conversation. The light grew thick and 
coloured and, wheeling about the kitchen before it disappeared, became 
tinged with gold; the kitchen itself sank into cool greyness with cold light 
on the cups and basins and plates of the dresser. From the ash tree a 
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thrush began to sing. The open hearth gathered brightness till its light 
was a warm, even splash of crimson in the twilight. 

Twilight was also descending outside when the sergeant rose to go. He 
fastened his belt and tunic and carefully brushed his clothes. Then he put 
on his cap, tilted a little to side and back. 

“Well, that was a great talk,” lie said. 

“Tis a pleasure,” said Dan, “a real pleasure.” 

“And I won’t forget the bottle for you.” 

“Heavy handling from God to youl” 

“Good-by now, Dan.” 

“Good-by, sergeant, and good luck.” 

Dan didn’t offer to accompany the sergeant beyond the door. He sat in 
his old place by the fire, took out his pipe once more, blew through it 
thoughtfully, and just as he leaned forward for a twig to kindle it, heard 
the steps returning. It was the sergeant. He put his head a little way over 
the half-door. 

“Oh, Dan!” he called softly. 

“Ay, sergeant?” replied Dan, looking round, but with one hand still 
reaching for the twig. He couldn’t see the sergeant’s face, only hear his 
voice. 

“I suppose you’re not thinking of paying that little fine, Dan?” 

There was a brief silence. Dan pulled out the lighted twig, rose slowly 
and shambled towards the door, stuffing it down in the almost empty 
bowl of the pipe. He leaned over the half door while the sergeant with 
hands in the pockets of his trousers gazed rather in the direction of the 
laneway, yet taking in a considerable portion of the sea line. 

“The way it is with me, sergeant,” replied Dan unemotionally, “I am 
not.” 

“I was thinking that, Dan; I was thinking you wouldn’t.” 

There was a long silence during which the voice of the thrush grew 
shriller and merrier. The sunken sun lit up rafts of purple cloud moored 
high above the wind. 

“In a way,” said the sergeant, “that was what brought me.” 

“I was just thinking so, sergeant, it only struck me and you going out the 
door.” 

“If ’twas only the money, Dan, I’m sure there’s many would be glad to 
oblige you.” 

“I know that, sergeant. No, ’tisn’t the money so much as giving that fel¬ 
low the satisfaction of paying. Because he angered me, sergeant.” 

The sergeant made no comment on this and another long silence en¬ 
sued. 

“They gave me the warrant,” the sergeant said at last, in a tone which 
dissociated him from all connection with such an unneighbourly docu¬ 
ment. 
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“Did they so?" exclaimed Dan, as if he was shocked by the thoughtless¬ 
ness of the authorities. 

“So whenever ’twould be convenient for you—” 

“Well, now you mention it," said Dan, by way of throwing out a sug¬ 
gestion for debate, “I could go with you now.” 

“Ah, sha, what do you want going at this hour for?” protested the 
sergeant with a wave of his hand, dismissing the notion as the tone re¬ 
quired. 

“Or I could go tomorrow,” added Dan, warming to the issue. 

“Would it be suitable for you now?” asked the sergeant, scaling up his 
voice accordingly. 

“But, as a matter of fact,” said the old man emphatically, “the day 
that would be most convenient to me would be Friday after dinner, be¬ 
cause I have some messages to do in town, and I wouldn’t have the 
journey for nothing.” 

“Friday will do grand,” said the sergeant with relief that this delicate 
matter was now practically disposed of. “If it doesn’t they can damn well 
wait. You could walk in there yourself when it suits you and tell them 
I sent you.” 

“I’d rather have yourself there, sergeant, if it would be no inconven¬ 
ience. As it is, I’d feel a bit shy.” 

“Why then, you needn’t feel shy at all. There’s a man from my own 
parish there, a warder; one Whelan. Ask for him; I’ll tell him you’re 
coming, and I’ll guarantee when he knows you’re a friend of mine he’ll 
make you as comfortable as if you were at home.” 

“I’d like that fine,” Dan said with profound satisfaction. “I’d like to be 
with friends, sergeant.” 

“You will be, never fear. Good-bye again now, Dan. I’ll have to hurry.” 

“Wait now, wait till I see you to the road.” 

Together the two men strolled down the laneway while Dan explained 
how it was that he, a respectable old man, had had the grave misfortune 
to open the head of another old man in such a way as to require his 
removal to hospital, and why it was that he couldn’t give the old man 
in question the satisfaction of paying in cash for an injury brought about 
through the victim’s own unmannerly method of argument. 

“You see, sergeant,” Dan said, looking at another little cottage up the 
hill, “the way it is, he’s there now, and he’s looking at us as sure as there’s 
a glimmer of sight in his weak, wandering, watery eyes, and nothing 
would give him more gratification than for me to pay. But I’ll punish 
him. I’ll lie on bare boards for him. I’ll suffer for him, sergeant, so that 
neither he nor any of his children after him will be able to raise their 
heads for the shame of it.” 

On the following Friday he made ready his donkey and butt and set 
out. On his way he collected a number of neighbours who wished to bid 
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him farewell. At the top of the hill he stopped to send them back. An old 
man, sitting in the sunlight, hastily made his way indoors, and a moment 
later the door of his cottage was quietly closed. 

Having shaken all his friends by the hand, Dan lashed the old donkey, 
shouted: “Hup therel” and set out alone along the road to prison. 


EXERCISES 

i. The interest in this story arises partly from the two almost contradictory 
character traits in the main character, Dan. What are these traits? How are they 
revealed in the dialogue and action of the story? 

ii. What do the cottage and its furnishings reveal of Dan’s character? Is 
something of his character revealed in his attitude towards flowers? 

iii. Discuss the use of the dog in the story as paralleling and intensifying the 
reader’s impression of Dan. 

iv. Show how the Sergeant, in appearance and attitude, is used as a foil to 
emphasize the age and ideas of Dan. 

v. Discuss some of the ways by which the delicate humor pervading the 
whole story has been achieved. How is this tone suggested in the very title of 
the story? 

vi. Do you think this story by O’Connor illustrates any of the ideas about 
the short story discussed by him in his essay on the subject? 
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THE PATTERNS OF POETRY 

by J. W. Mackail 


1 ] 1 Poetry is, formally and technically, patterned language. 2 This is 
its bare and irreducible definition. Its specific quality, its differentia 
from other kinds of artistry exercised on the material of language, is that it 
works language into patterns and uses it not only for its common and uni¬ 
versal purpose of expressing meaning—not only for its heightened or 
artistic purpose of expressing meaning in such a way as to express it 
beautifully and thus satisfy the artistic sense—but also, and expressly, so 
as to bring it within the scope, and make it subject to the laws, of that 
kind of decorative designing which we call pattern. 

2 ] 4 Some brief explanation may here be added to make the point 
quite clear. 6 When we are defining poetry and separating it formally from 
other kinds of spoken or written language, it is not enough to say that it is 
language which possesses design and has decorative value. 6 All beautiful, 
dignified, and elevated language has that. 7 The quality peculiar to poetry 
is something different. 8 We may call it, as we choose, a decorative or a 
structural quality: for what lies at the root of all true art is, that in it 
/structure and decoration are inseparable; each implies the other, and each 
exists, in any artistic sense, only by virtue of its essential relation to the 
other. 9 Structure in the abstract, apart from the decorative quality 
through which it manifests itself to the sense and affects the imagination 
and the emotions, is matter of science, not of art. 10 Decoration in the 

From “The Pursuit of Poetry,” Studies in Humanism (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1938), pp. 12-16. 
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abstract, apart from the material in which it is wrought and its relations 
to the structure which it decorates, is meaningless. 11 The synthesis of the 
two constitutes beauty; their vital union is the aim of art. 12 Now the 
specific quality of poetry as distinguished from other kinds of literature 
is that in construction and decoration (its construction being decorative, 
and its decoration constructive) it follows the laws of pattern. 13 The 
essence of pattern, as is well known to all pattern-designers, consists in 
its having what they term a repe at. 14 Pattern is built up out of, or grows 
out of, a repeated unit; and the art and skill of the pattern-designer are 
shown by his success not merely in making the repeat as a matter of 
mechanism, but in so handling it that the whole field over which it extends 
has a beauty and a unity of its own, rising out of and yet distinct from 
the quality of the repeated unit. 15 A row of equal dots is a pattern in its 
crudest and simplest form; these dots may be grouped, and the group 
repeated; these repeated groups may be themselves regrouped into a 
larger design, and that repeated; and so on. 10 Not only so, but when the 
pattern is to be executed by hand and not by a machine, it may be treated 
flexibly and varied subtly; it may depart from exact repetition without 
ceasing to be a pattern so long as the repeat, in its main elements, con¬ 
tinues to be felt. 17 All really excellent patterns, patterns which are works 
of art, have something of this flexibility. 18 It may extend so far that the 
repeat has to be sought for, is visible only to the trained eye, and affects 
other eyes with a pleasure which they feel but cannot analyse and do not 
fully understand. 

3 ] 19 This is well understood as regards the arts of painting and music. 
20 It is less well understood as regards the art of poetry; but it is true of 
poetry equally with the other arts of pattern. 21 Poetry, according to a 
definition which in all probability comes to us from no less an authority 
than Milton, is the kind of language which “c onsis ts of rhythm in verses.” 
22 Prose also has rhythm, and its rhythm, may be of great and intricate 
beauty, but it is not “in verses,” its rhythm is not subject to the law of re¬ 
peat. 23, It is indeed the essence of prose that it has not a repeat; so much 
so that when it slips into a repeat it becomes bad prose, and affects us dis¬ 
agreeably. 24 This is what its name means: “prose”—the Latin prosa 
oratio —means language which moves straight forward without a repeat 
in its rhythm. 20 Similarly, “verse” (also a Latin word) simply means re¬ 
peat. 

4 ] 26 The distinction then between prose and verse is fundamental. 
27 It is not quite the same as the distinction between prose and poetry; for 
while no prose is poetry (except in a very loose and figurative way of 
speaking, unhappily not seldom used), all verse is not poetry. 28 All pat-N 
temed language is verse; to make it poetry the pattern rfiust be skillfully 
designed and governed by the sense of beauty. 29 Or, if we like, we may 
say that poetry and verse are the same, only then we must include bad 
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poetry as well as good. 80 It is simpler to say that bad poetry is not poetry 
at all.... 

5 ] 81 Poetry, then, acording to its formal and technical definition is 
patterned language, the material of words wrought by art into patterns; 
and it gives the pleasure, partly sensuous and partly intellectual, which all 
pattern gives through, and in proportion to, its decorative fitness and 
beauty. 32 If we regard it not on its technical side, but in its substance 
and meaning, it has a corresponding definition; it is the art or process 
which makes patterns out of the subject-matter of language. 88 That sub¬ 
ject-matter is life. 84 All poetry worthy of the name creates or reveals the 
pattern of some fragment or aspect of life; and the gre atest poetry 
c reates or reveals the pattern, the orde red beauty of life as a whole. 

0] 8O As soon as we have grasped thliT truth firmly we shall under¬ 
stand the things which the poets have said about poetry. 86 Life, as it 
presents itself to us while we pass through it, has no pattern, or at least 
none (except to some people of very simple and fervid religious belief) 
that is certain and intelligible. 37 It is multiplex and bewildering; its laws 
are confused; it does not satisfy our hopes or our aspirations; sometimes 
it seems purposeless, often it seems, as Hamlet says, “out of joint.” 88 It 
makes no pattern; still less does it make a pattern of beauty. 39 The high 
office, the unique function of poetry is to compose this disorder into a 
pattern; to bring out, make visible, lift up as a light in darkness, the par¬ 
ticular portion or aspect of life which it touches; and in the hands of the 
greatest poets, to do this with life as a whole. 40 In the beautiful words of 
Shelley, which I may now quote with the hope that their significance can 
be understood, poetry “makes famili a r things be as i f they we re not 
/familiar” 41 It shows us the confused, depress in gtexture of experience 
in a new and strange light under which we can realize it as part of the 
divine order. 42 It lets us see life in its inherent beauty and va lue, and 
/gives us strength to live . 

7 ] 40 Thus poetry, in no mere rhetorical or sentimental sense, is the 
highest human achievement. 44 It is the culminating point of that wide 
combined effort or instinct which is at the base of all education, of all 
study, of all work; and this is, to realize the potentialities of life, to maste r 
^the world and enter into our inheritance. 45 To do this is, in th e full 
sense, to live. ~~ 


EXERCISES 


ANALYSIS 

v/” i. Make a careful sentence outline of the entire passage, and indicate what 
method of paragraph development is employed in each paragraph. 

n. A. What does Mackail mean by the terms “formally” and “technically” 
as he uses them in s.I? 
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B. With what is he contrasting the “formal” and “technical” definition 
of poetry? See ss.31 and 32. 

C. If you substituted the philosophical terms of “matter” and “form” 
for MackaiTs “technical” and “substantial” definitions of poetry (s.l and s.2) 
which would be the matter and which the form? 

D. Does the etymological meaning of the word “technical” have any re¬ 
lation to the word “artistry” as Mackail uses it in s.3? 

in. A. We have previously discussed the distinction which Newman makes 
between scientific and literary prose. Point out where Mackail makes the same 
distinction in par. 1. 

B. Newman says literature is the personal use of language. Using that 
as a genus, add the specific difference that would make Newman s definition a 
definition of poetry (technically considered). 

iv. A. What does Mackail mean in s.8 by “structure” and “decoration”? 

Point out the difference between the two in any good building with which you 
are familiar. ^ 

B. To reinforce what Mackail says about the relation between structure 
and decoration in anything that is artistically (i.e., skillfully) done contrast 
structure and decoration in a Greek temple and in the Pantheon or Colosseum 
at Rome. In the former the major decorative elements are the symmetrically 
arranged columns which actually support the upper part of the building. The 
ornamental vertical fluting on the columns calls attention to the actual structural 
work of the columns—providing a vertical support for the upper structure; in 
the latter the decoration is something added on the surface and has no func¬ 
tional relation to the structure of the building. 

C. In the light of this, comment on what Mackail says in ss.9 and 10 
about structure and decoration in the abstract. 

v. A. What is the definition of rhythm in general? 

B. What is the difference between static and mobile rhythm? 

C. Write a theme in which you define and divide rhythm, show by Illus¬ 
tration its universality in external nature and within man himself, and prove by 
multiple examples that man reacts instinctively to it. 

vi. Mackail says in ss. 13-18 that the two requisites for artistic pattern of 
any kind are repetition and variation. Can you verify that in any of the arts 
with which you are familiar, music, for instance, or architecture, or painting? 

vn. A. How does Mackail use the idea of pattern to make a distinction be¬ 
tween prose and poetry in ss. 21-25. 

B. What is repeated in English poetry to create the pattern of sound? 

C. Do you think that Mackail would admit that free verse is poetry? 
Would he call the lines on the fog by Sandburg in the quotation from Miss 
Husted below a poem? 

vm. A. What is the distinction Mackail is making between verse and poetry 
in par. 4? 

B. What would he insist must be added to mere pleasant sound (mere 
verse) in order to create a real poem? 

C. Find examples of what you consider to be mere verse and bring 
them to class. 

ix. A. Mackail says that the substantia] (the philosopher would say formal) 
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definition of poetry is the art of making patterns out of life. If this is true, about 
what side of poetry was Livingstone speaking in his passage on Literature, the 
technical or the substantial? Give reasons for your answer. 

^ B. What is the basis for a distinction between good poetry and great 
poetry which Mackail makes in s.34? 

x. A. Do you agree with all the statements that Mackail makes in pars. 6 
and 7? If you do not, list the statements with which you disagree, and give your 
reasons for your answer. 

B. Is what he says here about life in agreement or disagreement with 
what Newman, Sheen, and Feeney have said about it in previous selections? If 
it is not in agreement with what they say, point out specific statements of theirs 
which contradict his statements. 

xi. Is what Mackail says about poetry in s.44 in agreement with what 
Eastman says about the poetic character? If you think it is, point out specifically 
how. 

THE LANGUAGE OF POETRY 

The writer of a vivid prose description and the poet are alike in their general 
use of language to communicate an experience. The prose writer and poet both 
employ concrete , connotative, and figurative language to appeal to the senses, 
especially the sense of sight. In this they are borrowing from the technique of 
the painter. Both use onomatopoeia, alliteration, and assonance to appeal to the 
sense of hearing, and in this they are beginning to employ the technique of 
the musician. Both use the connotative word and phrase to express their emo¬ 
tional attitudes, and both appeal to their reader’s sense of motion and action 
1 by their well-chosen and richly connotative verbs. 

In an article on poetry in The Readers Digest ,* Miss Helen Husted makes 
the following observations about the language of poetry: 

“The poet habitually speaks in images—and you do too. ‘Quiet as a’—no, not 
as a mouse, or a millpond (though both are certainly quiet). Search for a phrase 
that will be more nearly your own. Suppose you say, ‘Quiet as a fog settling 
over a city.’ Carl Sandburg made one of his famous poems by using just such 
an image. Here’s the way his poem runs: 

The fog comes 
On little cat feet. 

It sits looking 
Over harbor and city 

On silent haunches 
And then moves on. 

"It’s easy to train the imagination to think in fresh and vivid similes. Practice 
a few: red as—as a splotch of blood on snow; quiet as—snow falling at night. 
You can think of better ones. What does a gnarled apple tree remind you of, or 
whitecaps, or a scolding woman, or the peace you feel after a quarrel is made 
up? 

• From The Christian Science Monitor (Weekly Magazine Section, Aug. 18, 1945) 
and The Reader's Digest (September, 1945), pp. 94-90. 
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“Picturesque speech is part of our everyday language. When my ship comes 
in. . . . Don’t high-hat me. . . . The boy's a circus.* A poet avoids hackneyed 
phrases, seeks unexpected comparisons. Sometimes these comparisons come 
spontaneously; more often the search for them requires concentration. It takes 
conscious practice to avoid other people’s descriptive phrases which lie on the 
surface of our minds, and to dig down into a deeper layer where we mine our 
own. The best comparisons in poetry are unusual and yet completely acceptable. 
Stephen and Rosemary Benet end a poem on Abraham Lincoln with: r p, vji 


Lincoln was the green pine 
Lincoln kept on growing. 


Via) 


“I once knew a grocer with a rare turn for simile, exercised chiefly on the 
weather. A summer day was ‘hot as a hound’s tongue,’ and in winter the wind 
blew ‘sharp as a brier.’ He was a practising poet.” 


KEEN OBSERVATION 

A. It is surprising how unobservant we are. A good exercise with which 
to train yourself to be more observant is to try to notice something new each day 
about a certain house, street corner, bridge, etc., that you pass each day. Try to 
observe closely how different the object looks under different circumstances: at 
dawn, at sunset, at noon; in the rain, in the fog, in a snowstorm; at night, before 
and after the street lights have been turned on. 

Write a few lines in which you try to make someone else see the object just 
as you saw it under some of these various circumstances. Try to use concrete 
language, and similes that will make your reader see it as you saw it. 

B. You pass by trees of one kind or another every day. Have you ever 
noticed the precise difference in shape, size, and color between a sycamore, an 
oak, and an elm leaf? If you have, can you describe them in such a way as to 
enable someone who has not observed them to see them? 

C. You cross a certain bridge on your way to school each morning. The! 
circumstances when you cross it arc never the same on two successive days:! 
weather conditions, traffic on and under the bridge, the people you are with, 
etc., all make for variety. Did you notice what was different about your last 
crossing? Write a few lines in which you try to make someone experience the 
crossing just as it was the last time you made it. Selection and arrangement of 
proper details are important in this kind of writing. 

D. You pass by dozens of churches every day. Have you ever noticed the 
chief differences in structural line and decoration between Byzantine, Roman¬ 
esque, and Gothic churches? Try to describe the fa£ades of two buildings with! 
which you are familiar in such a way as to enable your reader to see them. 

E. You associate with your teachers and classmates every day. Have you 
noticed details of their features closely enough to enable you to describe them 
accurately to someone who has not seen them? Try it. 


PICTURESQUE LANGUAGE 

A. A large part of a poet's language comes from close* observation and 
from practice in creating a fresh and suitable image to record his observations. 
Try filling out the following blanks with a fresh comparison drawn from your 
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own experience that will enable someone else to see what you are describing 
and feel about it as you do. Try to avoid trite comparisons in filling out these 
sentences. 

He was as contented as f Wj' iav 

She was as angry as 

The hall was as quiet as <*, diJttJC • ^ rM v* igjj fK fc c 

The street was as noisy as ck *w 

The speaker was as nervous as a ^ 

The couple were as happy as U$u/ XJ j5u.&x^ }. , 

The lad was as excited as jJ T~ 

They came in as wet as c\y Jutx^ 

The yard was as dry as ^ 

& 4'i'uuJa 


A LA 

The garden looked as fresh as .JUU t 

His patient was as pale as * t . 

Jerry was as ruddy as 


B. Supply five different verbs in the following sentence which will suggest 
entrances in five different emotional states: 


She 


into the room 


i For example: She stormed into the room, like a Kansas tornado. 


willls] 


om HJ 

? V^u>v ( A* \*% ' >->a ^ - _ v . 

The attempt to communicate an experience to someone else exac 


it 

;lse exactly 

sharpen your powers of observation. Recall some experience of yours that 
'The rest of the class has not had. In that experience you saw things, felt things, 
heard things; you were either pleased or displeased with the experience. Try to 
describe that experience for your classmates in a carefully written paragraph. 
Pay special attention to concrete words (nouns and adjectives) and to compari¬ 
sons that will enable your reader to see exactly what you saw, and that will dis¬ 
pose him to feel about it as you felt about it. 

D. Further to impress upon yourself the effect of these language devices 
as employed by the poet to communicate his experience, study the use of c on- 
crete (picture ) words and figures (especially similes, metaphors, and personi fica¬ 
tion ) in the following poems: Masefield, “‘Cargoes”; Thompson, •’To a Snow¬ 
flake”; Hopkins, “Pied Beauty”; and J. J. Daly, “Evangels.” 

E. Observe the language of some of your acquaintances and make a list of 
the picturesque expressions (especially those involving simile or metaphor) 
iwhich they use. 


NONMETRICAL AND METRICAL PATTERNS IN POETRY 

To communicate his experience fully and richly, the poet has a medium that 
is not employed by the writer of descriptive prose. He makes a direct appeal to 
the ear, to his reader s sense of rhythm, through the pattern of metrical lan¬ 
guage. He frequently uses other forms of repeat to create further patterns of 
sound, such as rime, stanza forms , and refrain, but the essential repeat of poetry 
is meter or the measured repeat of accent. When we study the specific quality 
of poetry which differentiates it from prose, we study its meter, we measure its 
regular repetition of accent. 
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l. In the following stanza from Lanier's “The Song of the Chattahoochee,” 
all the language devices cited above are exemplified, but besides that, various 
repeated elements combine to create a pattern of sound: alliteration and asso¬ 
nance; onomatopoeia; repeated words and phrases; rhyme, end and internal; 
and the refrain. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The rushes cried, Abide, abide, 

The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 

The laving laurel turned my tide. 

The ferns and the fondling grass said, Stay, 

The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 

And the little reeds sighed, Abide, abide , 

Here in the hills of Habersham , 

Here in the valleys of Hall. 

A. Point out in this stanza exemplifications of as many of the language 
devices mentioned above (concrete words, connotative words, figurative expres¬ 
sions) as you can. 

B. Mark all the appeals made to the ear in the stanza through onomat¬ 
opoeia, alliteration, assonance, and repetition. 

C. Point out the pattern of sound which is created by the rhyme and re¬ 
frain in the stanza. 

D. (1) Can you show how the two principles of artistic design or pat¬ 
tern (regular repetition and variation) are exemplified in every good rhyme, for 
example, "Hall” with "thrall”? Where is the repetition? Where is the variation? 

(2) Can you show how the same two principles are exemplified in 
the first two and the last two lines of this stanza? 

ii. Although rhyme, repeated word and phrase, stanza form, and refrain, 
when they occur, do create a pattern of sound in a poem, it is not the pattern 
essential to poetry. That is created, as was stated before, by the meter of the 
poem. Since meter is a matter of measured accents in a line, you must learn how 
to measure these accents if you are to understand the essential nature of poetry. 
Here is a simple procedure to follow in measuring or scanning a line of poetry: 

(1) Put the proper accents on all the important polysyllabic words in the line; 

(2) mark all the rhetorically important one-syllable words in the line with an 
accent; (3) if the line still does not measure out into proper feet, add a metrical 
accent on less important words where needed. Apply this procedure to the fol¬ 
lowing stanzas of Tennyson's "The Song of the Brook”: 

"I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

"I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows." 
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A. When you have marked off the feet in these two stanzas, you will find 
that the metrical pattern is almost the same in both of them. There is only one 
foot substitution in the third verse of stanza one. The metrical pattern in the 
first verses of the two stanzas is identical; yet the sound effect of these two 
verses is entirely different. Try to discover three reasons for the variation in the 
sound effect of these metrically identical lines. (Look up the meaning of caesura 
and see whether it will explain one of the reasons for the sound variation be¬ 
tween these two lines.) 

B. The sound of the endings of the first and third lines of these stanzas 
is quite different from that of the endings of the second and fourth. Can you 
explain why? Does your scansion of the stanza indicate why? (Look up the 
meaning of masculine and feminine endings.) 

in. In the stanzas quoted above (from Tennyson) there was only one varia¬ 
tion within the metrical pattern itself. Much of the subtle beauty and music of 
good poetry, however, comes from the artistic use of such variations within the 
fundamental metrical pattern of the poem. 

A. Scan the stanza from Sidney Lanier’s “The Song of the Chatta¬ 
hoochee,” given in sec. I above. The fundamental metrical pattern of the stanzas 
is iambic tetrameter (four iambic feet, as in line 3). There is an anapaestic 
substitution in lines 4 and 6 and two anapaestic substitutions in lines 7 and 8. 

Do these varations to a lighter foot have any relation to the idea and feeling 
being expressed in the part'of the line where they occur? To fulfill the law of 
good artistry they should call attention to some important nuance of thought 
or emotion in the poem; they should not be merely decorative. Do these varia¬ 
tions perform any such functions in the lines of this poem? For instance, does 
the effect of the anapaest in line 6 (second foot) reinforce the idea expressed 
in the word “fondling”? What about the two anapaests in line 6 in connection 
with the dipping motion of the dewberry? 

B. Scan the following poems and discuss the artistry of the chief metrical 
variations in each of them: (1) J. J. Daly, “Raison d’Etre” and “Whenever I see 
a Lovely Thing”; (2) L. Johnson, “Cadgwith”; (3) Tennyson, “The Bugle 
Song.” 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES ON 
THE ANALYSIS OF POETRY 

A poem, as an organized piece of writing, is susceptible to the same 
kind of analytical study as any other type of artistic composition. We have 
seen that an orderly analysis proceeds by discovering the subject matter, 
the theme, and the tone of the piece being analyzed. In other words, we 
ask ourselves what the author is writing about ( subject matter ), what, 
precisely, he says about it (theme) , and how he feels about it or what 
his precise attitude is toward it ( tone ). We then try to determine how the 
author has divided and developed what he has to say about his subject 
matter; we try, in other words, to discover the thought structure of his 
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composition. With these substantial elements of the composition clearly 
in mind, we are ready to examine carefully the language devices of diction 
and imagery which help suggest the tone and enhance, develop, or illumi¬ 
nate the theme. When we are analyzing a poem, we have the additional 
task of determining whether or not the general rhythmic patterns and the 
precise metrical patterns contribute to the development of the theme. 
The exercises which accompany this selection of poems are designed to 
illustrate and provide some practice in the analysis of lyric poetry. 

SUBJECT MATTER 

A lyric poet may write about anything. His subject matter is as exten¬ 
sive as reality itself. He may write about something he has actually ex¬ 
perienced—a scene, an event, a person which he has actually known—for 
example, the endless sweep of daffodils in a spring landscape, the sound 
of the sea grating on the shore in a moonlit night, a lonely, care-ridged 
face glimpsed in the unconcerned bustle of a city street; or he may write 
about something' ;hich he has not and cannot have personally experi¬ 
enced, such as d ch; or he may even write about an abstraction, such as 
love or virtue. n 

THEME AND TONE 

Whatever be his subject matter, it means something to him. The poet 
is not a mere camera or recorder reproducing the sights and sounds that 
come to him. Whatever be his subject matter, he has a definite idea about 
it and a specific and personal feeling toward it. It is this idea and this 
feeling which he tries to convey to his reader; it is this idea and this 
feeling which constitute the theme and emotional tone of his poem. 
The poet, however, does not merely tell his reader what his idea is and 
state how he feels about it. If that were all he did, he would not be a 
poet at all. As a true poet—a maker or creator—he must, in the words 
and images of his poem, so reproduce the experience which occasioned 
his central thought and evoked his emotional reaction that it will suggest 
a like thought and evoke a like emotion in his reader. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

To achieve this effect the poet has to look well to his diction and 
imagery. As a poet, moreover, he does not have the license for the diffuse 
description of prose; he must achieve the condensation which does so 
much to heighten the emotional intensity of poetry. He must, therefore, 
economize in his use of words and figures; he must make every word and 
comparison count. By well-chosen concrete words with the proper con¬ 
notations, and by carefully selected figures (especially similes and meta¬ 
phors), he must recreate the experience and suggest the feeling which 
he wishes to communicate to his reader. He must not allow any word or 
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^teage to intrude itself into his poem which does not contribute to the 

Toevelopment of his theme. 

STRUCTURE 

The lyric poet, like the writer of any type of artistic composition, must 
organize what he has to say around the central idea and dominant im¬ 
pression which he wishes to communicate. A successful poem of any 
length at all, therefore, will be discovered to have definite thought di¬ 
visions much like those in a well-organized prose essay. Each part has 
some definite contribution to make in the development of the central 
theme of the poem. For instance, if a poet were writing on the universal 
resurgence of life in the springtime, he might divide his subject spatially 
and portray that resurgence as it appears along a river valley, in the hill 
country, and on the mountainside. He might devote three separate parallel 
parts of his poem to these portrayals, and these parts would then con¬ 
stitute the internal, structural, thought divisions of his poem. There is also 
an external structural division apparent in poems wbi ^‘1 employ the pat¬ 
tern of rime and stanza form. Frequently, in well-obstructed poems, 
these external stanza patterns help to indicate and k° S phasize the in¬ 
ternal thought divisions. Thus, if a stanzaic poem were written on the 
theme suggested above, a separate stanza might be devoted to each of 
the three parallel re-creations of springtime resurrection. The external 
stanzaic structure of a poem does not always correspond exactly to the 
internal thought divisions, but, when it does, it helps define and reinforce 
that internal structure. 


I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD 

by William Wordsworth 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
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The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


SUBJECT MATTER 

For this poem Wordsworth drew his subject matter from an actual 
experience. He was wandering through the countryside one day, aim¬ 
lessly and perhaps somewhat pensively, when he came to the brow of a 
hill from which vantage point he got a sudden glimpse of thousands of 
sprightly daffodils scattered along the shore of a lake. Their vast number, 
bright color, and sprightly movement in the wind, dispelled his feeling of 
loneliness with a sudden sense of joy, gaiety, and companionship. The 
sudden transformation of mood which this particular vision of the daffo¬ 
dils worked in him immediately brought to his mind his favorite idea of 
the influence of nature on the moods and thoughts of man, and he was 
prompted to write a poem on his experience. The subject matter of the 
poem, therefore, is his experience of the daffodils as a symbol of the in¬ 
fluence of nature in general. 

THEME 

Wordsworth's poem, however, is not a mere description of his experi¬ 
ence of the daffodils. His experience of them meant something very defi¬ 
nite to him. In the first place it illustrated the fact that the immediate ex¬ 
perience of nature can affect our moods, (the sight of the sprightly daffo¬ 
dils had made him gay and light hearted—“A poet could not but be gay 
in such a jocund company”); but it also reminded him that the recollec¬ 
tion of an experience of natural beauty can do the same (the sprightly 
beauty of the daffodils often brought pleasure to him when he recalled 
it in a somber mood longjpter the actual experience-**“When on my 
couch I lie, in vacant ox M pensive mood, they flash upon the inward 
eye, . . . and then my heart with pleasure fills, and dances with the 
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daffodils”). We might, therefore, state the general theme of the poem 
somewhat as follows: 

Nature (here made concrete in the daffodils) affects the moods of man 
not only when directly experienced but also when summoned up in the 
memory . 

A poet does not always express his theme explicitly, but Wordsworth 
comes close to doing so where he says, “A poet could not but be gay in 
such a jocund company,” i.e., he could not help being affected by the 
immediate experience of the sprightly gaiety of the daffodils, and where 
he says that he “little thought what wealth the show to me had brought,” 
i.e., he little thought then what bliss this pleasant sight would bring to 
him later when he recalled it in a “vacant or in pensive mood.” 

THOUGHT STRUCTURE 

In developing this central theme Wordsworth divides his poem into 
two main thought divisions. In the first part (lines 1-18) he recreates 
his experience of the daffodils for us (lines 1-14) and tells us what im¬ 
mediate effect the experience had on him (lines 15-18). In the second 
part (lines 19-24) he develops the second phase of his theme by showing 
us how the experience of the daffodils affected him when he recollected 
it later in a thoughtful mood. 

He also uses his external stanza pattern to emphasize further the divi¬ 
sion of this thought. Each stanza embraces a definite step in the develop¬ 
ment of his theme. The first stanza frames the picture of the poet wander¬ 
ing aimlessly about and being startled into attention by the sudden vision 
of the host of daffodils fluttering in the breeze at the lake s edge. Since 
he was especially impressed by the endless number of the daffodils 
stretching off along the lake shore as far as the eye could see, he de¬ 
velops and frames that impression for us in the second stanza. But per¬ 
haps the thing about the daffodils which impressed him even more than 
their vast number was their bright color and their gay movement—in the 
first stanza he pictures them as “golden” and “fluttering and dancing in 
the breeze” and in stanza 2, they “twinkle” like stars in the Milky Way 
and toss “their heads in sprightly dance.” It is precisely the bright color 
and gay movements of the daffodils which particularly affected him, and 
therefore he devotes the third stanza to the effect they had on him at the 
moment, and to the suggestion that they would have a like effect on him 
in the future. This last point he develops in stanza 4. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

Since Wordsworth is a poet, however, he is not content merely to tell 
us what he saw and how it affected him; he wants so to recreate it in 
words that we may be able to see it and feel about it as he felt about it. 
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He could achieve this only by the utmost care in choosing his words 
and images. 

At the beginning of the poem Wordsworth wants to give us an impres¬ 
sion of his aimless solitary stroll. The word “wandered” does this admir¬ 
ably; it connotes a leisurely ramble without any particular destination in 
mind. But the poet is not only rambling aimlessly; he is rambling alone. 
He could have said “alone,” but he actually says “lonely.” “Lonely” con¬ 
notes a somewhat sad or at least abstracted mood very much in contrast 
*o the gaiety which the dancing daffodils later induce in him. Moreover, 
was as lonely “as a cloud that floats on high o’er vales and hills.” The 
comparison intensifies and enhances the mood which has already been con¬ 
noted by “wandered” and lonely.” We all recall days in which we have 
seen just One cloud blown about the sky by the wind. It looked very much 
alone against the vast expanse of the blue sky, and it had no direction of 
its own but was tossed about by the capricious shifts of the wind. That 
is precisely the way Wordsworth wants us to think of him on this par¬ 
ticular occasion. He is as lonely as the cloud; and his wandering is just 
as directionless as that of the cloud; he “floats” wherever his whim directs 
him. *And it finally directs him to the brow of a hill. We know this, be¬ 
cause the scene which follows is seen from a height. From this vantage 
point he suddenly (“all at once”) catches the first glimpse of a vast 
swe*>p of daffodils along the lake shore below. His pleasure is the greater 
because of the very suddenness with which the vision bursts in upon his 
aimless, thoughtless wandering. He is suddenly all alert to the sight 
before him and is immediately impressed with the dominant features of 
the scene. The daffodils are numberless, colorful, and all aflutter in the 
breeze. 

But such generalities would never serve to make us experience the 
daffodils as Wordsworth actually experienced them in the leisurely, lonely 
mood in which he suddenly encountered them. As he saw them, they 
looked alive and he no longer felt alone; he had burst in upon a whole 
“crowd** of lively, dancing things; there was a “host” of them—they looked 
as endless as a whole army on the march through a valley. They were 
everywhere—“beside the lake, beneath the trees”; they were not just 
brightly colored but “golden”—they looked bright and precious in the 
sunlight. From the hilltop whence they were viewed they seemed to be 
scattered in an arc around a bay of the lake, like the profusion of stars in 
the Milky Way arching the dark night sky. The bright reflection from 
the glossy, golden surfaces of the blossoms swaying in the wind “twinkled” 
like the brighter stars in the Milky Way. They stretched off in the distance 
“in a never-ending line** “along the maigin of the bay,” just as the myriad 
stars of the Milky Way stretch across the sky and lose themselves below 
the horizon. 

But to Wordsworth the most impressive thing about this vision of 
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thousands of daffodils was their movement. They looked like a gayly clad 
company of ballet dancers “fluttering and dancing” lightly on their toes 
and “tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” They were a gay company, 
and the word “jocund” which Wordsworth uses to describe them suggests 
a type of light hearted gaiety which is contagious. In fact, the waves had 
caught the contagion and sparkled gayly in the bright sunlight (“the 
waves beside them danced”). But not even the rippling waves of the lake 
sparkling in the sunlight could match the gay movement of the sprightly 
daffodils waving in the breeze (“they outdid the sparkling waves in 
glee”). 

Thus in the presence of this crowd of fluttering daffodils, 
personified as a company of brightly clad ballet dancers, the 
longer feel lonely and pensive. He had caught the 
could not but be gay, in such a jocund company.” His 
changed by this vision of the daffodils. And the sight 
could not take his eyes from it. He “gazed and gazed.” ' 
suggests a fixed attention given to a sight which is intensely 
But as rewarding, as precious as the immediate experience was, the 
little suspected how much more precious the spectacle (“show”) 
be when he would recall it to memory later. The first glimpse of the 
had already revealed a wealth of golden daffodils. 

The wealth which this show of sprightly, golden daffodils brou 
the poet later is enlarged upon in the last stanza of the poem. He 
himself at first lying on a couch , far from the scene of his first experience, 
but in variant moods similar to those which possessed him in his aimless 
wandering through the countryside. He is idle, at ease on a couch in his 
study in a “vacant or in pensive mood”-—either not thinking at all or think¬ 
ing in a rather sober fashion. Then just as suddenly as the first vision of 
the daffodils had flashed upon him, they flash again upon the screen of 
his memory (upon his “inward eye”). He sees them again—bright, 
myriad, golden hosts of them dancing in the breeze—and again his 
somber thoughts are dispelled and his heart dances with the daffodils. 
Only then does he realize how much the first experience of the golden 
dancing daffodils had enriched him. He realized at last that he could 
recreate the experience any time he wished by summoning it up in his 
memory, his “inward eye,” that strange power which is the “bliss of 
solitude.” 

The sustained image which runs through the whole poem like a bright 
thread in a tapestry is that of the dance. In the first stanza the daffodils 
are seen “fluttering and dancing in the breeze”; in the second they are 
“tossing their heads in sprightly dance”; in the third the waves have, 
caught their rhythm and are dancing, and the poet has at least a share in 
their glee; while in the fourth stanza the very recollection of the dancing 
daffodils fills the poet s heart with pleasure and it “dances with the daf- 
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fodils.” Thus the sustained image of the dance binds the whole poem to¬ 
gether and provides an additional unifying element in the composition. 

A close study of the poem, therefore, shows that Wordsworth has chosen 
his diction and imagery well to recreate for us his experience of the 
“golden daffodils” and to communicate to us his own reaction to them. 


TO DAFFODILS 

by Robert Herrick 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you; 

We have as short a spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As you, or any thing. 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer's rain; 

Or, as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 

EXERCISES 


SUBJECT MATTER 

We saw in the discussion of the previous poem that Wordsworth’s experience 
of the bright, dancing daffodils suggested to him the subject of his poem—the 
daffodils as a symbol of nature and its effects upon man. Read this poem by 
Herrick carefully and try to determine what feature of the daffodils impressed 
the poet and what it suggested to him as the subject matter of his poem. When 
you have come to a satisfactory conclusion concerning these two topics, write 
up your discussion of the subject matter of the poem, following the pattern for 
such a discussion in the analysis of the previous poem. 
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THEME 

State and discuss the theme of this poem and the relation of the theme to the 
experience of the daffodils which suggested it. In your discussion indicate where, 
the poet comes closest to an explicit expression of his theme. 

STRUCTURE 

Try to indicate what the internal thought structure of the poem is. In your 
discussion state what subordinating conjunction you would use at the beginning 
of the second stanza to indicate the thought relationship between the secon' 
and first stanzas. Also try to show whether the stanzas help to emphasize an 
frame the internal thought divisions of the poem. 

Indicate whether you think there is any propriety in Herrick’s use of th 
rather delicate, predominantly short-lined stanza to communicate the speci 
impression of the daffodils with which he is concerned. % 

TONE 

Indicate what the attitude of the poet is toward the feature of the daffod| 
upon which he focuses and toward the phase of human existence symbolized ll 
that feature of the daffodils. What word in the first verse of the poem express j 
that attitude? Show how this attitude is suggested elsewhere in the poem. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

Herrick is not concerned, as Wordsworth was, with the number and beautifi 
appearance of the daffodils; he is interested in only one feature of the 
existence. In your discussion of the diction of the first stanza, show how he hi. 
chosen words well to emphasize this feature of the daffodils. 

Besides the general choice of words in the second stanza, pay special atten 
tion in your discussion, to the value of the similes in vss. 18 and 19 for empha¬ 
sizing the theme of the whole poem. 

Note: In writing your analysis, be careful to express yourself in an organized 
coherent way and to justify any conclusions or observations you make by refer¬ 
ence to the text of the poem. 


DOVER BEACH 

by Matthew Arnold 

The sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits;—on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand. 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air. 
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Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched land, 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 

Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 
Find also in the sound a thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retroating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

SUBJECT MATTER 

The subject matter of this poem by Matthew Arnold, like that of 
Wordsworth s poem on the daffodils, is based on an actual experience or 
on an imaginary experience which is recreated for us in the first stanza. 
The poet is at his window on a calm night looking out across the tranquil 
bay at Dover Beach as the tide is receding. The quiet of the night is 
broken only by the grating roar of the waves as they wash the pebbles 
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back and forth on the beach and slosh down the stony shelves along the 
shore. It is a monotonous, mournful sound which puts the poet into a 
sad and thoughtful mood. The sound of the mournful tide withdrawing 
in the night reminds him of the sadness that he and his contemporaries 
feel at the apparent withdrawal of all the certainties of the traditional 
religious faith. Thus the mournful withdrawal of the tide in the night at 
Dover Beach as a symbol of the sad withdrawal of the comforting Sea 
of Faith from the shores of human life becomes the subject matter of 
his poem. 

THEME AND TONE 

But again Arnold is not interested in merely recreating his experience 
and resultant mood for us. His experience of the receding tide at Dover 
Beach has induced in him a definite idea and attitude. Besides the con¬ 
crete experience itself, he also wishes to share this idea and emotional 
response with us. The idea which was suggested to him seems clear 
enough—the Sea of Faith, which once encircled the globe and bound it 
together into some kind of unity, is now receding and leaving men 
stranded, confused, and purposeless, certain of nothing except human 
love (theme). And what is Arnold’s attitude toward this situation (tone)? 
He regrets it very much; he is, in fact, very sad about it, but does not 
feel that anything can be done about it except to cling desperately to 
the one certainty left—human love. (“Love, let us be true to one an¬ 
other”) Except for human love, the world is a fools paradise in which 
there is “neither joy, nor love, nor light, nor certitude, nor peace, nor 
help for pain.” The emotional tone of the poem, therefore, is one of 
regretful sadness. 

STRUCTURE 

In developing this theme and mood Arnold follows an order which is 
recognizable in many lyric poems. Poems organized on this pattern begin 
with the recreation of the experience which stimulated the emotional 
response of the poet, then develop and intensifiy the emotion to the 
extent that artistic restraint will allow, and finally resolve the emotion 
into a thought which the experience and emotional reaction have sug¬ 
gested. 

These steps in the development of this poem are indicated by Arnold 
in the stanzaic divisions. In stanza 1 he recreates for us, concretely and 
vividly, the experience of the sight and sound of the receding tide and 
the resultant emotion of sadness. In stanza 2 he develops and intensifies 
the emotion of sadness by showing that it is the natural and universal 
reaction to the mournful sound of the sea. (Sophocles, hearing the sound 
on another, far-distant sea, and hundreds of years before, was reminded 
of the “turbid ebb and flow of human misery ”) In stanzas 3 and 4 the 
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emotion recreated and developed in the opening stanzas is resolved 
into the thought that the Sea of Faith is receding and leaving the world 
naked, confused, sad, and unsure of everything except human love. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

The diction and imagery of the poem are remarkably successful. 
Every word, allusion, and image helps to recreate for us the experience 
upon which the poem is based and to build up the contrasting moods 
which Arnold wishes to communicate to us. In the first stanza the mood 
moves from a peaceful calm to a grating disturbance which induces the 
feeling of regret and sadness. The calmness is stated in the very first 
verse—“the sea is calm tonight.” The fact that the calmness has so im¬ 
pressed the poet suggests that it is an unusual occurrence which has 
made him more than ordinarily alert to all the features of the scene. The 
sea is probably not often so calm. The fact, too, that he is viewing its 
quiet expanse in the velvety darkness of the night would seem to increase 
the impression of calmness. There is little visible in the scene to dis¬ 
tract his eye from the slow, quiet movement of the sea. The same sea 
viewed at high noon would not leave quite the same impression of calm¬ 
ness. The feeling of calm, fullness, and satisfaction is also enhanced by the 
fact that the tide is full, reaching up and filling all the little bays and coves 
which at low tide would have been bare and empty. It is not a pitch- 
black night; were it so, the impression might be one rather of fear than 
of calm; but the moon is out and is reflected brightly on the gently 
moving waters of the straits stretching off toward France. 

Another unusual feature of the night is its clearness; it is so clear that 
the poet can catch a glimpse of the light on the French coast across the 
straits glimmering for a moment and then fading away in the darkness. 

(In the light of the theme of the whole poem, this detail is very signifi¬ 
cant. It introduces the first disquieting note. In the context of the whole 
poem this light gleaming briefly in the night and flickering out is like 
the light of faith which Arnold felt had glimmered brightly in the past 
but was now being snuffed out.) But this is only a faint suggestion at this'" 
juncture of the poem. The dominant impression is still one of calmness. 
In the unusually clear night, the poet can see the vast white cliffs of 
Dover, looking even vaster and whiter than usual, as he sees them “glim¬ 
mering” in the moonlight across the “tranquil” waters of the bay. He 
is at his window on one side of the bay looking across the waters at the 
high chalky cliffs on the other side of it. The unusual calmness of the 
night has so impressed him that he asks his wife to come to the window 
and enjoy the sweetness of the calm night air. 

Thus far Arnold has communicated his experience of the tranquil night 
almost entirely in terms of sight. But calm and peaceful as die scene 
appears to the eye, a harsh discordant note is wafted up to the ears of the 
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poet and his wife as they listen to the roar of the waves slowly sloshing 
back and forth on the shore. From their vantage point they can see the 
long white spray stretching along the seashore like a girdle. The beach 
itself is silvery white in the moonlight—“the moon-blanched land” the 
poet calls it, and “blanched” means bleached white. This is all pleasant 
and peaceful enough, but the sound that emanates from the scene is not 
pleasant. It is a “grating roar” caused by the pebbles carried in suspension 
by the waves as they roll out to sea and are flung, as the waves return 
with a grating sound, high up on the shore. This steady, monotonous, 
grating wash of the waves and the pebbles on the shore creates a muffled, 
slow, rhythmic cadence which is charged with a note of sadness coming 
up to the listeners in the dark quiet night. Anyone who has ever listened 
to the sound of the sea in similar circumstances will know how right 
Arnold was in calling the sound sad. 

We noted above that the predominant appeal in the second part of 
stanza 1 is to the ear. We are alerted to the shift to auditory appeal by 
the imperative “Listen” in v. 9. In the rest of the stanza Arnold has suc¬ 
ceeded in catching the “tremulous cadence slow” in the very movement 
of his verse. He does this chiefly through a skillful handling of caesural 
pauses and a predominance of long open vowel sounds. The caesural 
pauses and the repetition of the word “begin” in v. 12 are especially 
effective in creating the impression of the rising and falling wash of the 
waves. The placing of the caesural pause just before “and fling” in v. 10, 
after the long unbroken part of the verse, suggests the sudden shore¬ 
ward wash of the wave after it has rolled far out to sea. Notice, too, 
the effect of the harsh “g” and “t” in suggesting the unpleasant sound 
of the sloshing pebbles washed about by the waves. Arnolds final com¬ 
ment in the stanza is that this “note of sadness” created by the “tremu¬ 
lous cadence” of the sea is eternal. 

To develop that generalization and to intensify the mood of sadness 
evoked in stanza 1, he introduces the picture of Sophocles, the great 
Greek tragedian, distant both in time and place, listening to the Aegean 
Sea and finding in the sad sound of the roiled ebb and flow of the tide 
an echo of the turbid ebb and flow of human misery. The thought of the 
tragic poet and his pictures of the tragic rise and fall of human charac¬ 
ters seem to suggest to Arnold the reason for the sadness that fills his 
heart at the sound of the sea. The emotion of sadness which has been 
somewhat vaguely grounded up till now in the poem is now resolved into 
a thought which accounts for this sadness. "We find also in the sound a 
thought, hearing it by this distant northern shore.” He is hearing the 
sound of the sea now, in nineteenth-century England at “Dover Beach,” 
and it brings a thought and an emotion similar to those which came to 
Sophocles centuries ago on the Aegean. Truly, then, this note of sadness 
evoked by the sea is eternal. This is the thought and emotion which are 
developed in the last two stanzas of the poem. 
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The “thought” is developed in stanza 3 parallel to the experience re¬ 
created in stanza 1. In general the thought is this—the reason for the 
sadness of nineteenth-century thinkers was the apparent recession of the 
comforting tide of religious faith from the shores of human life. To 
develop this idea poetically Arnold begins by picturing the “Sea of 
Faith” as it once was at full tide (“at the full”) encircling the earth with 
a bright girdle, much like the white spray that he had seen girdling 
the shore on Dover Beach. Faith then had given the world a sense of 
fullness, satisfaction, and calm security like that felt by the poet at the 
beginning of the poem, when he looked at the full tide at Dover Beach. 
Faith as a “girdle” especially connotes a binding of the world into a 
secure unity, and its being “brightly furled” suggests not only a sense of 
satisfaction but even a feeling of joyous security in the possession of the 
truths of faith. We think, for instance, of a flag as being “furled” securely 
around its pole. 

But just as the feeling of calm and peace was broken in the first stanza 
by the grating roar of the waves on the shore, so, Arnold says, the calm, 
secure world of faith was shattered by the “withdrawing roar” of the tide 
of Faith. Arnold felt that the discoveries of science had destroyed the 
foundations of religious faith and that all the traditional values based on 
it were slipping away from man. He pictures the vanishing of these 
values vividly in this stanza under the image of the receding tide. He 
is not at all happy about the recession; the sound of the withdrawal is 
a “melancholy, long, withdrawing roar.” The tide of faith is pictured as 
retreating from the world much as the physical tide washes down from 
one shingle-like limestone shelf after another oil the beach. Arnold is 
trying to suggest here the naked, hard, and empty desolation which is 
left in its wake, and he does so admirably in the diction of the last verses 
of the third stanza. In the first place, it is the “breath of the night wind” 
that accompanies the recession of faith. Instead of the bright, furled 
girdle of faith (faith has always been spoken of as the light of faith), there 
is the darkness and negation of night. The full tide of faith is then repre¬ 
sented as slipping from the world as water runs off a roof, or as the 
tide sloshes down the shingle-like shelves of stone on the beach. It 
leaves the shingles vast, dreary , naked, utterly desolate, drained of all 
the girdling cover of the full tide of faith. 

In this utter desolation, the poet can think of only one refuge—faith¬ 
ful human love. And thus, in the last stanza, he begs his beloved, who 
has been sharing his experience, that they be true to one another, for 
there is nothing else left. The world, it is true, still looks calm, and 
beautiful, and various, and new as the moonlit bay and the vast cliffs 
of Dover have looked to the poet and his wife on this calm night; but in 
reality all the traditional meanings have fled from it. It has no joy 
because faith, the source of joy, is gone; no love because faith, the motive 
for true love has vanished; no light because the light of faith has gleamed 
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and gone out like the light on the coast of France; no certitude because 
faith, the foundation of all the old certitudes has been destroyed; it has 
no peace because, without certitude, and faith, and love, and joy, there 
can be no peace. And thus life is a meaningless, desolate thing indeed. 
And to impress us with the abyss of that desolation Arnold expresses 
it in the most impressive image of the poem. The confused condition 
of contemporary man, left desolate by the receding tide of faith, is like 
two hostile armies, clashing on a plain that is growing dark—it isn't 
completely dark yet but only "darkling.” What is more, they are “ignorant 
armies.” They do not know what they are fighting for. And to add to the 
confusion, both of them are torn by conflicting commands to struggle 
and to retreat. A more complete picture of confusion and frustration 
could hardly be imagined. Whether this expresses Arnold's own personal 
feelings or not, it is a powerful image of the confusion and consternation 
that gripped thinking men in nineteenth-century England, when the tradi¬ 
tional religious certitudes seemed to be retreating down the vast edges 
and naked shingles of the world before "the breath of the night wind” 
of science. 


CADGWITH 

by Lionel Johnson 

My windows open to the autumn night, 

In vain I watched for sleep to visit me: 

How should sleep dull mine ears, and dim my sight. 
Who saw the stars, and listened to the sea? 

Ah, how the City of our God is fair. 

If, without sea, and starless though it be, 

For joy of the majestic beauty there, 

Men shall not miss the stars, nor mourn the sea. 


EXERCISES 

SUBJECT MATTER AND THEME 

This simple little poem grew out of an experience of the sea and stars on an 
autumn night in almost the same place in which Arnold had experienced the 
sea as he described it in "Dover Beach.” Johnson, however, reacts quite differ¬ 
ently to the experience from Arnold. He suggests what his reaction was in the 

From Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1915), p. 89. 
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first stanza and states clearly what the experience meant to him in the second. 
Discuss both the experience and Johnson’s reaction to it as he reveals them in 
the poem, and try to state the theme of the whole poem succinctly. 

STRUCTURE 

The thought structure of the poem is quite simple and is framed by the 
stanzaic division. Show how the poet has employed parallelism in the phrasing 
of the two stanzas to emphasize the meaning which he has drawn from his 
experience of the autumn night. Indicate where he has emphasized parallel 
ideas by the use of functional alliteration. 

DICTION 

Like everything else in this poem, the diction is quite restrained and simple. 
Show how the words italicized in the verses below help to connote the intensity 
of the poet’s fascination with the beauty of the autumn night: “In vain I 
watched for sleep to visit me,” “How should sleep dull mine ears, or dim my 
sight.” Why are the “stars” and the “sea” well chosen to suggest the beauty of 
this particular autumn night in this particular place? Show, too, why both “stars” 
and “sea” are well chosen as the occasions of the poet’s thoughts on the “majestic 
beauty” of God, i.e., the awe-inspiring beauty of God. Comment on the partic¬ 
ular propriety of the verbs in the last verse of stanza two: “Men shall not miss 
the stars, nor mourn the sea.” 


COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, SEPTEMBER 3, 1802 

by William Wordsworth 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep. 

The river glideth at his own sweet will:* 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 
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ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


SUBJECT MATTER 

Like so many other poems by Wordsworth, this sonnet grew out of a 
personal experience. A lover of the beauty and quietness of the country, he 
was struck, on this occasion, by the unusual beauty and serenity of the 
city of London bathed in the early morning sunlight. The title of the 
poem “Composed Upon Westminster Bridge” establishes the poet s point 
of view for us and enables us to reconstruct the panoramic view which 
was suddenly presented to him on that September morning in 1802. As 
his eyes swept over the expanse of London city and along the shore of 
the Thames, two things struck him immediately: the extraordinary 
brightness and beauty of the scene—all the grime of the city was trans¬ 
formed in the glow of the morning sunlight, and the unusual silence in 
which the whole vast metropolis was enveloped—the buzzing whir of 
life in the capitul had not yet begun. Since London was the last place on 
earth that this mature lover would expect to find beauty and quiet, he 
was so surprised and impressed with finding them there on this particular 
morning that he deemed the experience worthy of a poem. 

THEME 

Being so impressed himself with the surprising beauty and tranquility 
of London seen under these unusual circumstances, the thought occurred 
to him that a person would be dull, indeed, who could pass by a scene like 
this and not be moved by its unusual beauty and majestic calmness. That 
thought became the theme of his sonnet, which he expressed almost 
explicitly in the second and third verses: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty. 


STRUCTURE 

In developing this theme Wordsworth made very good use of the 
Italian form of the sonnet in which the opening octet, made up of two 
stanzas riming a-b-b-a a-b-b-a, usually states a problem, asks a ques¬ 
tion, or creates a situation, which is resolved, answered, or commented 
upon in the sestet, the verses of which may rime in a variety of ways. In 
the octet of this sonnet Wordsworth recreates, in a very concrete and 
vivid way, his experience of London, bathed in the morning light and 
wrapped in silence; and in the sestet he enlarges upon his own reaction 
to the scene—the admiration and sense of calmness with which it filled 
him and with which he in turn endeavors to impress his reader. 
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DICTION AND IMAGERY 

In the octet Wordsworth tries to make us see London as vividly as 
he saw it on this particular morning. The first thing that struck him as 
he stood there on Westminster bridge looking at the city transformed 
in the glow of this unusually sunny morning was the bright beauty of 
the scene. A far more usual sight would have been a London obscured by 
a heavy fog or dimmed by a pall of smoke. Transformed in this morning 
light, London compared favorably in the poets eyes with any scene of 
natural beauty that he could imagine—“Earth has not anything to show 
more fair.” The word “earth” is well chosen because it suggests all the 
natural beauty encircling the whole globe. But it is better here than 
“globe” or “world,” for example, would be, because it has the connota¬ 
tion of “the good earth” out of which all natural verdure and beauty 
grow. For Wordsworth, almost an idolater of natural beauty, to say that 
the whole “earth” has nothing to show more beautiful than this urban 
scene is superlative praise indeed and sets the tone of enthusiasm which 
pervades the entire poem. At this first glimpse, the most striking thing 
about this urban scene was its lightsome beauty borrowed from the bright¬ 
ness of this unusual sunrise. The word which Wordsworth uses to convey 
this first impression is “fair.” All the connotations of the word do create 
the effect of a bright, pleasant, almost gay kind of beauty. The air is so 
clear and the sun so bright that the buildings are aglow and the windows 
aglitter “in the smokeless air.” 

As the poet’s eye then wandered, unimpeded by fog or smoke, over 
the vast panorama of the city and the river front, he was struck by the 
magnitude of the city and what it stood for. It had a “majesty” about it 
which perhaps struck him for the first time, as he viewed it alone 
in the quiet beauty of the morning from his vantage point on the bridge. 
The reaction to majesty wherever it is encountered is one of reverential 
awe. Touched himself by the beauty and awesomencss of the scene, the 
thought occurred to Wordsworth immediately that a person would be 
"dull” indeed who would not be “touched” (emotionally affected) by such 
a sight. A dull person is one who is either stupid or emotionally unsus¬ 
ceptible to the beauty around him. Wordsworth thought that it was one 
of the tragedies of his day that industrialism had dulled the faculties of 
men and made them less susceptible to the beauties of nature. “Getting 
and spending,” he said in another sonnet, “we lay waste our powers. 
Little we see in nature that is ours.” 

But what is it more precisely that was so touching about London as 
the poet saw it on this occasion? He tells us in the remainder of the 
octet. The city, which seen on a sunless day or obscured by smoke and fog 
was gloomy and unattractive, was now clothed with the beautiful “gar¬ 
ment” of the morning light. 
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The city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning. 

Wordsworth is not saying that the city itself is beautiful. In fact he 
knew that there was much about it that was ugly. But just then its ugli¬ 
ness was covered up with the beauty of the morning light, as a cloak 
or mantle might cover up soiled or unattractive undergarments or the 
unattractive scars and nakedness of a body. I think we have all had the 
experience of seeing an almost ugly and sordid scene transformed into 
something almost beautiful when it is bathed in the light of a splendid 
sunrise. 

But just as striking as this borrowed beauty was the unwonted silence 
and inactivity of the great city at this early hour of the morning. In con¬ 
trast to the noise, hubbub, and bustling crowds that would characterize 
it in a few hours, it was then "silent and bare.” There was no noise, and 
the streets were bare of people. As the poet stood there, glancing at the 
river and the skyline he saw all those centers of busy daytime activity 
lying quiet and unoccupied. And the very thought of the fevered activity 
and bustling noise that would soon fill them intensified the present im¬ 
pression of silence. The “ships,” those restless vessels which linked the 
city of London with the most distant parts of the empire, were now 
lying quiet and idle at the wharves. Cutting into the horizon here and 
there were “towers” which would soon shelter the busy planners of empire 
and political debate, but now they rose over empty and silent halls. 

The many “domes” of churches and especially the great dome of St. 
Paul’s were silhouetted against the sky. Their vaults might soon re-echo 
with the voices of visitors or with the sound of religious ceremonies, 
but now they were empty and silent. Here and there the fa$ades of 
“theatres” could be discerned reflecting the morning sunlight. Later in 
the day they too might re-echo with the somber voice of tragedy or the 
laughter of comedy, but now they were silent and deserted. And the 
“temples,” those English courts of law, which would later buzz with 
litigants were now shrouded in silence. The city which was ordinarily 
such a beehive of noisy activity had now taken on some of the quiet 
and beauty of the fields which lay down the river just a short distance 
or of the clear sky which stretched above it. London was, indeed, a 
fair and majestic sight seen thus “all bright and glittering in the smoke¬ 
less air.” In the octet Wordsworth succeedes in re-creating it for us as 
he experienced it that morning from Westminster bridge. 

In the sestet he tries to convey to us the vivid emotional impression 
it made upon him. In the first place, the very unexpectedness of the 
beauty of the scene made him feel that he had never seen anything 
even in his beloved lake country quite so beautiful. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill. 
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This expresses the poet s reaction to the “fair” beauty of the scene—the 
first impression which it made upon him. He had seen, dozens of times, 
the valleys, hills and somber rocks of the lake district suddenly trans¬ 
formed and transfused with the almost liquid splendor of the morning 
sunlight The intensity and degree of that transformation is emphasized 
by the verb “steep” which means “to soak completely” or “saturate.” 
Hence, the idea here is that the whole scene has suddenly been saturated 
with the beautiful glow of the morning light. But in the country the 
scene itself was beautiful and was only made more beautiful by the 
transforming rays of the rising sun. Here what was ordinarily dull, color¬ 
less, and even ugly was suddenly transformed into something beautiful 
by the first glow, “the first splendor,” of the newly risen sun. 

The second thing that impressed the poet in this experience of London, 
we have seen, and perhaps even more strikingly than the beauty of the 
scene, was its majestic calm. He devotes the last four verses of the sestet 
to the development of that impression. 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deepl 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 

The intensity of his reaction, the degree of his awesome silence in the 
presence of this majestic sight is suggested in the very rhetorical form 
into which these last verses are thrown. They are all an exclamation 
of awesome wonder at the sight. He first exclaims that nowhere had he 
ever seen a calm so deep as that which enwrapped the sleeping city of 
London at this early hour, nor had he ever felt such a deep calm as had 
taken hold of his own heart at witnessing it. Perhaps the best sign of 
the extent of that calm was the movement of the river which flowed 
beneath the bridge under his feet. “The river glideth at his own sweet 
will.” It glided smoothly along, uninterrupted by the disturbing move¬ 
ments of the boats and barges which would chum it up all during the 
day. As the poet continued to sense the intensity of this unusual calm it 
seemed almost preternatural, and he expressed his own intense awe in the 
exclamation “Dear God.” The many closed shutters in the houses across 
the river made them look like sleeping persons—“The very houses seem 
asleep.” They had not yet opened their eyelids, so to speak, to blink their 
eyes in the bright morning sunlight. 

And then, in a supremely successful metaphor, Wordsworth gives final 
expression to that calmness which still enveloped the whole mighty city 
of London. "And all that mighty heart is lying still.” To the poet, London 
was a heart—the heart of the whole British Empire, * which pumped 
life blood through the arteries of trade and commerce into every part 
of the far-flung colonies. It was ordinarily throbbing with #Uity and 
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activity, but the poet had unexpectedly caught it at rest. “All that 
mighty heart is lying still.” The part of London which Wordsworth was 
viewing from Westminster bridge was, of course, the civic and business 
district. Certainly that part of any city might well be and often is com¬ 
pared to the heart of a living being. The continuous, throbbing activity 
which ordinarily characterizes it creates an even greater sense of calm¬ 
ness when it is encountered, inactive and at rest. That was the dominant 
impression which the scene had made upon Wordsworth, and it is, 
therefore, with this impression of utter calmness that he closes his 
poem. Because he has so deftly recreated the scene for us and expressed 
his own reaction to it so convincingly, he certainly has succeeded in 
making us feel with him that he would be dull of soul, indeed, who could 
pass by a sight so touching in its bright beauty and majestic calm. 


VENICE 

by Lord Byron 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanters wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged Lions marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles. 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers: 

And such she was;—her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem'd their dignity increased. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear: 

TJhose days are gone—but Beauty is still here. 
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States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity. 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy. 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms respond 
Above the dogeless city’s vanish’d sway; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away— 
The keystones of the arch! though all were o’er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 


EXERCISES 

SUBJECT MATTER AND TIIEME 

This poem, like Wordsworth’s poem on London, grew out of an actual ex¬ 
perience of the city of the doges. Certain features of Venice impressed Byron 
and suggested a definite idea to him. Discuss the subject matter and theme of 
these stanzas and show how they grow out of the glimpse of Venice seen from 
the Bridge of Sighs. Is there something significant for the full meaning of the 
poem in the fact that the poet is viewing the decayed beauty of Venice from 
the Bridge of Sighs? In your discussion indicate where the poet has best ex¬ 
pressed his theme in the stanzas themselves. 

STRUCTURE 

Discuss in detail the thought divisions of the poem and show how they are 
related to the stanzaic divisions. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

Show how the diction and imagery of the first two stanzas help to build up 
the dominant impression of the once regal splendor of Venice. 

Discuss the words in stanza three which best connote the present decay and 
joylessness of Venice in contrast to her past artistic splendor and festive spirit. 
Show how the metaphors in the last two verses of this stanza summon up vivid 
images of that past splendor and festivity. 

Discuss the effectiveness of the metaphor “keystones of the arch” in stanza 
4 for emphasizing the real theme of these stanzas. 

Who were Shylock, the Moor, and Pierre? What have they to do with the 
theme of the poem? 
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DEATH 

by John Donne 

Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou think st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy picture be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow; 

And soonest our best men with thee do go— 

Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery. 

Thou’rt slave to Fate, chance, kings and desperate men. 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell. 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well, 

And better than thy stroke; why swell’st thou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


SUBJECT MATTER 

Unlike the poem on the daffodils by Wordsworth and that on Dover 
Beach by Arnold, this poem does not begin with a personal physical 
experience. Obviously the poet has not and cannot have actually ex¬ 
perienced death; it is simply the general idea of death, therefore, that 
is his subject matter. 

THEME AND TONE 

But there are countless ideas that a poet might have about death, 
countless attitudes that he might take towards it. He might, for instance, 
wish to emphasize the universality of death—the fact that it is the destiny 
of everyone, rich and poor, mighty and lowly alike; or he might wish to 
highlight its unpredictable nature—the uncertainty about the time and 
the place of its visitation. And in the matter of die emotional attitude 
toward death—it might be the fear of death because of its uncertainty 
that the poet would wish to express; or, considering death as the gate¬ 
way of eternal life, he might rather wish to communicate the sense of 
eager anticipation which characterizes the true Christian’s attitude toward 
death. The idea about death which Donne expresses in this sonnet is 
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that, contrary to the usual view, it is neither mighty nor dreadful. And 
the attitude he assumes toward it in the poem is a mixture of the pity 
and mild contempt which we feel for a vain person who overrates him¬ 
self and is unaware of his own tragic weakness. The pity for foolhardy 
and vain death is expressed in the apostrophe “Poor death” of the opening 
quatrain where death is represented as a vain person who thinks. he is 
mighty and dreadful when he really is neither. As the poem progresses 
this feeling of pity for a foolhardy person is mixed with contempt for 
the unfounded vanity of death who “swells” with pride over his imagined 
might and dreadfulness when he is actually a helpless “slave” and as 
pleasant as a gentle sleep. The poem ends on a note of defiance with a 
threat of death to boastful death itself: “Death, thou shalt die.” 

STRUCTURE 

The poem is, in external structure, a combination of the Petrarchan and 
Shakespearean sonnet forms. It opens with the conventional Petrarchan 
sestet riming abba abba , and is followed by a quatrain riming cddc , and 
concludes with a couplet. Except for the couplet at the end (usual in the 
Shakespearean sonnet), the external form is Petrarchan. However, the 
sonnet is organized internally on the Shakespearean pattern. The thought 
is not broken after the sestet, but moves straight through the first three 
quatrains to the summary statement in the concluding couplet. This is 
an example of the tension created by suggesting a pattern and then break¬ 
ing it, usual in Donne's school of poets. This is an example of what is 
called a “baroque effect” in art. 

The theme of the whole poem is stated clearly in the first quatrain 
where death is represented as foolish in believing that it is “mighty and 
dreadful” when in reality it is not so. In the two succeeding quatrains the 
inflated ego of death is completely deflated by showing it how utterly 
unfounded both its imagined dreadfulness and might are. The second 
quatrain deflates death's dreadfulness by showing that it is really more 
pleasant than “rest and sleep”; and the third quatrain, in turn, punctures 
its might by showing that it is really not powerful at all but a mere 
“slave to Fate, chance, kings, and desperate men.” The concluding couplet 
expresses the final defiance of proud and haughty death which re¬ 
capitulates the points made against death in the body of the poem. It 
isn't dreadful; in fact, it is just a short sleep followed by an awakening 
into eternal life; and it isn't mighty, because, ironically enough, it is 
headed for death itself. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

All of these ideas are clearly expressed in Donne's sonnet, but the mere 
bald expression of these ideas, of course, is not the poem. What makes 
any poem a work of art to be enjoyed by the reader is the. poet's skillful 
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selection of diction, imagery, and rhythms to body forth his experience 
or idea, and his own emotional attitude in a concrete and fresh way. 

What makes this poem by Donne interesting is not the newness of the 
idea expressed in it—the undreadfulness of death is as old as Christianity 
itself—but the fresh and concrete embodiment which the poet has given 
to that idea. In the first place, instead of speaking of death in the abstract, 
he personifies it throughout the poem. This saves him from merely talk¬ 
ing about death and enables him to talk to it—a much better and more 
interesting way of expressing his attitude toward it. The whole poem 
is an apostrophe which is apparent from the term of address with which 
it opens and closes—“Death.” The particular form of personification 
employed is well suited to connote the foolish vanity of death. It is 
represented as a braggart soldier who is susceptible to the basest kind 
of flattery. There is nothing more ridiculous and pitiful than a soldier 
who is neither strong nor fearsome accepting the flattery of those who, 
for their own purposes, tell him he is both. Thus, the poet bids death 

... be not proud, though some have called thee 

Mighty and proud, for thou art not so. 

The fact of the matter is that death is a Don Quixote sort of knight 
vanquishing imaginary enemies, ignorant of the fact that those whom he 
thinks he kills he only sends into eternal life (“those whom thou think st 
thou dost overthrow die not”). This braggart knight is, in fact, utterly 
helpless; dreadful as he thinks he is, he is incapable of engendering fear 
in anyone because he cannot really kill anyone (“nor yet canst thou kill 
me”). No wonder that the poet addresses death at the end of the first 
quatrain as “poor Death.” Into that word “poor” he puts all the pity we 
feel for the empty-headed folly of death living in it’s fools paradise 
and a little of the contempt that we feel for such an unreasoned folly. 
This apostrophe “poor Death” has much of the same connotation as 
would “poor fool” 

The degree of deaths self-deception and the height of its vanity are 
made clear in quatrains 2 and 3. Death has been entertaining the flatter¬ 
ing idea that it is a dreadful being. It is told, in quatrain 2, how unhorrific 
it really is. There certainly is nothing at all terrifying about “rest and 
sleep.” In fact they are eagerly anticipated as pleasurable surcease from 
the toil and the cares of the day. And rest and sleep are but pictures 
of death. Now just as a real person can bring more pleasure to us than 
can his mere picture, so should real death be more pleasurable to us than 
rest and sleep which are only pictures of death. The foundation of the 
comparison here is, of course, obvious. Since temporary rest and sleep, 
mere pictures of death, are pleasurable, then death, which brings an 
eternal rest and sleep, must be much more pleasurable. As Donne puts it, 
it is an a fortiori argument—“then from thee much more (pleasure) must 
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flow.” The superabundance of pleasure which death will bring is con¬ 
noted by the very word “flow.” It suggests an uninhibited stream of bless¬ 
ings emanating from death. That is how completely unhorrific death 
appears when seen as it actually is and not as it is imagined to be. In 
fact, Donne says, so attractive is death that good men accept it cheer¬ 
fully, but the best men almost long for it (“soonest our best men with 
thee do go”). This is another way of stating the old proverb that “the 
good die young.” “And why shouldn’t they?” Donne would seem to say. 
They recognize that death is not a destroyer but a bringer of rest to 
their weary bodies—“rest of their bones* 9 When we wish to express a 
particularly severe pain, we sometimes say that we ache to the very 
marrow of our bones. Death is represented here as “rest of their bones”-— 
a complete rest, therefore, bringing utter easement to the body. But death 
not only brings rest to the body, it frees the soul from the restrictions 
and limitations of the body and from the trials and temptations of this 
life—“rest of their bones and soul*s delivery.” After this picture of death 
as a bringer of pleasant rest to the body and freedom from slavery to 
the soul, not even vain and flattered Death should be able to envision 
itself as a “dreadful” conqueror. 

And then in quatrain 3 death is represented as much deceived in its 
illusion of might as it is in its impression of its dreadfulncss. Could 
there be anything less mighty than a slave? A slave does not even have 
command over itself; it is the complete possession and pawn of its master. 
And that is what death is—a slave. Sometimes a slave takes on some 
dignity and importance from the dignity and position of its master; but 
death cannot even preen itself on that kind of importance. It is the slave 
of such uncontrollable things as blind “Fate” and unpredictable “chance”; 
it may have to come at the bidding of a king (not so humiliating), but 
it is just as likely to have to answer to the beck and call of mere des¬ 
peradoes (“desperate men”). But in any case death is not its own mas¬ 
ter—but rather the slave of kings or cutthroats. And besides, if we are 
to judge death by the company it keeps, there is certainly nothing very 
great and noble about it—so it has no right to deem itself mighty or 
superior on that score. Its frequent companions and cohorts are the poison 
of intrigue, the bloodshed of war , and the misery of sickness. And if, 
finally, the braggart warrior death is preening itself at the thought of the 
might it shows in dealing a sleep-giving stroke with its sword, the poet 
reminds him that he has little to brag about there—since a few grains 
of opium (from the tiny seeds of the delicate poppy) “can make us 
sleep as well, and better than (its) stroke. There is nothing left for poor 
death to be vain about; his ego should be completely deflated by this 
time. And therefore the poet asks: “Why swellst thou*then? Swell 
is a perfect word for suggesting the swelled head and puffed-up opinion 
that the vain man has of himself. 
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The poem resolves itself in the concluding couplet with the final atti¬ 
tude of contempt which the poet feels and wishes us to feel for this 
braggart soldier, death. Death has reached out for one final justification 
of his imagined might. He can bring a painful sleep at the stroke of 
his sword. But the poet robs him of this slim consolation by telling him 
that the sleep which he induces at the swords edge is only a brief sleep 
after which “we wake eternally ’ beyond the reach of his sword in a land 
where “death shall be no more.” The tables will then have turned; instead 
of death killing, it shall be killed. “Death, thou shalt die.” This is the last 
defiant apostrophe of the poem, and it sounds like the shout of the 
victorious knight standing with sword raised above the prostrate figure 
of a despised and conquered adversary. There is no longer any pity but 
only contempt and defiance for an admitted vain and foolish braggart. 


SONNET 146 

by William Shakespeare 

Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 

Thrall to these rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth. 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store. 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross. 

Within be fed, without be rich no more. 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


CARGOES 

by John Masefield 

Quinquireme of Nineveh from Distant Ophir, 

Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

From The Story of a Round House (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940). 
Copyright, 1912, 1940, by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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And apes and peacocks; 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet, white wine. 

Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 

Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores. 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack. 

Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

SUBJECT MATTER AND THEME 

All the poems considered thus far were rather explicit in their state¬ 
ment of subject matter and theme. But there is a kind of lyric poem in 
which neither subject matter nor theme are explicitly stated but rather 
implied by a series of vivid pictures. “Cargoes” is that kind of poem. 

It presents to the reader three pictures—each of a ship bearing home a 
cargo. But the ships, and the havens, and the cargoes are very different; 
and it is in this difference that the real meaning of the poem is implied. 
One is a vessel of ancient Palestine; another a galleon of Renaissance 
Spain; and a third, a coastal freighter of modem England. The cargoes 
of these three ships reflect the interests of the three nations which 
owned them. The vessels are thus really symbols not merely of nations 
but of three great civilizations—ancient, Renaissance, and modem; and 
the cargoes with which Masefield has filled these vessels are symbols 
of the men who made up those civilizations. A close study of these 
pictures of ships reveals the fact that the poet is really comparing and 
contrasting the ideals of these civilizations and that he wants his readers 
to do the same. It is in this comparison and contrast, as we shall see, 
that the real meaning of the poem is implied but nowhere explicitly 
expressed. 

STRUCTURE 

The very structure of the poem invites this comparison and contrast 
which reveal the true meaning intended by Masefield. Each stanza 
describes one ship and its cargo in structure so congruent to the others 
that a formula involving thought and stanzaic pattern may be established. 
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v.l Kind of Ship—Nation Owning—Sailing From 
v.2 Type of Movement—Seasonal Reference—Nearby Scene 
v.3 With a Cargo of—First Item 
v.4 Second Item—Third Item 
v.5 Fourth Item—Fifth Item. 

The slight rhyme, occurring in vss. 2 and 5 of each stanza and serving 
to unify stanzas otherwise unrhymed tends to emphasize the comparison 
and contrast between the thought of the stanzas by calling attention to the 
“white wine” “the gold moidores and the “cheap tin trays ,” each one of 
which is peculiarly representative of its ships, its people, and its civiliza¬ 
tion. This structural plan, matching thought and stanza pattern, directs 
our attention, then, to the differences between the ships, the cargoes, and 
the civilizations which they symbolize. 

DICTION 

With this general intention and structure of the poem in mind, we are 
better able to study the poet’s effective use of diction. The real theme of 
the poem is communicated almost entirely by the use of concrete and 
connotative words. There is practically no imagery employed. In the first 
place, we note that the Palestinian ship is a “quinquireme,” propelled, 
therefore, by slaves, and moving from exotic Ophir to exotic Nineveh 
with an exotic cargo. The trip was probably dangerous and difficult which 
made doubly attractive the “home” and “haven” in “sunny Palestine.” 
“Home” and “haven” have the connotations of comfort and security so 
welcome after the hardships and dangers of the sea. But for the owners 
of the quinquireme the trip was most profitable; galley slaves were cheap 
in those days, and even though they had to risk the lives of their manacled 
crews to get them, these slave masters had acquired unheard-of luxuries: 
apes with which to amuse their idle hours, gorgeous plumed peacocks 
with which to adorn their gardens and provide exotic dishes for their 
tables (peacock tongues were considered a rare delicacy), sandalwood to 
be carved into delicate jewel boxes and whatnots, cedarwood to protect 
their luxurious garments and to be carved into priceless furniture for 
their palaces, and finally a new palate tempter—“sweet white wine.” 
(Red wine was the drink of the poor.) There was something here to pique 
almost all the senses—sight, smell, and even taste. The poet tells us, in 
this word picture, that this early eastern civilization was a rich, colorful, 
and luxurious thing; but he also stresses the price that was paid and the 
dangers braved by manacled slaves in quest of the articles of fragrance 
and color which brightened it. 

In stanza 2, the five-tiered rower has given way to the aristocrat of the 
Renaissance, the stately galleon dipping through the tropics by the palm- 
green shores. (Incidentally, how perfectly the word “dipping” suggests 
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the motion of the top-heavy Spanish ship in full sail driven along un¬ 
steadily by the wind.) The “palm-green shores” past which the ship is 
sailing brings up pictures of rich woods and fruits and exotic tropical 
birds and animals; and yet from all this, the Spaniard, greedy only for 
gold, carried just cinnamon in his cargo. The cinnamon was to add 
piquancy to his food and drink, but he allowed little room in his ship for 
such delicacies. It was filled, instead, with precious gems (with “diamonds, 
emeralds, amethysts, topazes”) and “gold moidores”—all symbols of his 
hollow emperialism. And since moidores were actually Portuguese coins, 
there may be the suggestion that part of the cargo was the fruit of plunder 
and piracy—not uncommon sources of Renaissance wealth and power. 
Notice too the glittering quality of the Spanish cargo as against the softer 
colors and fragrance which predominate in the Palestinian vessel. Is there 
perhaps in this a suggestion of the harsher quality of Spanish culture as 
compared with its earlier eastern predecessor? The oar of the quinquireme 
has given way to the sail, the slave to the convict and pirate, but the ques¬ 
tion implied by contrasting pictures is—is the desire of the Spaniard really 
more civilized than that of the Palestinian? 

The first two pictures reveal civilizations which were at least alike in 
the splendor of their woalth. The third picture bares to view the modern 
civilization—the civilization of which Masefield himself was a part. Here 
is no quinquireme back from the Orient, no stately galleon back from the 
tropics, but only a dirty little freighter with a “salt-caked smoke stack” 
hugging the coasts on short hauls. Here is no ancient tyrant, majestic 
even in his inhumanity; here is no Renaissance courtier, princely even in 
his plundering; here, instead, is the flower of modem civilization; John 
Bull , red-faced, snub-nosed, square-jawed, puffing and steaming, and 
butting his way through angry waters come wind and weather. In his 
cargo is nothing lovely or fragrant; he is a practical man in a practical 
industrialized world, and his ship bears only fuel for the forges and foun¬ 
dries of materialism and mass production. The coaster itself is dirty, and 
the items of cargo—-“tyn© coal, road-rails, pig-lead, firewood; ironware, 
and cheap tin trays”—are all either the raw materials or the cheap 
products of modem industrialism. They are all unromantic, colorless, and 
cheap; and they have been made cheap by almost slave labor in the fac¬ 
tories. The very words themselves have ugly sounds and demand jerky 
accentuation in contrast to the euphonious sequences of stanzas one and 
two. Our modern English civilization, Masefield seems to be implying by 
this contrast, is a long way from the charm of the civilizations pictured 
in stanzas 1 and 2. It isn’t much better morally—they were founded on 
slavery and plunder, while it is founded on slave labor; and it doesn't even 
have the half-redeeming charm of their beauty and splendor. 

Thus by merely juxtaposing these pictures of the three different ships 
and cargoes—how characteristic of Masefield to use ships—the poet has 
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expressed his feeling that our civilization has lost something fine even 
though it has advanced in some ways. This provocative idea is connoted 
by the rich and contrasted diction and sound patterns of the successive 
stanzas. 


PILGRIMAGE 

by Eileen Duggan 

Now are the bells unlimbered from their spires 
In every steeple-loft from pole to pole: 

The four winds wheel and blow into this gate. 

And every wind is wet with carrillons. 

The two Americas at eagle-height, 

The pure, abstracted Himalayan chimes, 

Great ghosts of clappers from the Russian fries, 

And sweet, wind-sextoned tremblers from Cathay; 

The bells of Ireland, jesting all the way, 

The English bells, slowbosomed as a swan, 

The queenly, weary din of Notre Dame, 

And the Low Countries ringing back the sea. 

Then Spain, the Moor still moaning through the saint. 
The frosty, fiery bells of Germany, 

And on before them, baying, sweeping down, 

The heavy, joyful pack of thunder-jowls 
That tongue hosannas from the leash of Rome- 
All float untethered over Jaffa Gate 
To fling one peal when angels cheat the stone. 

But if one little gaping country bell, 

Blown from its weather-boarding in the south. 

Should be too lost to keep its covenant, 

Or lift its heart and reins up to the hour, 

Know that its dumbness riots more than sound. 


EXERCISES 

SUBJECT AND THEME 

This poem is very much like “Cargoes” in that it does not give explicit ex¬ 
pression either to its subject-matter or to its thematic idea. It rather connotes 
both by giving a series of vivid images of personified bells from all over the 

From Poems (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1937), p. 21. 
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world on pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre on Easter morning “to fling one peal 
when angels cheat the stone” of the tomb out of the body of Christ. The subject 
matter is the Church and the theme is its universality connoted by the many 
different pilgrim bells all united in one desire to give homage to the risen Christ. 

STRUCTURE 

The poem might be divided in thought into the following sections: vss.1-4, 
vss.5-17, vss. 18-19, and vss.20-24. In your discussion show how each of these 
divisions is related to the development of the real theme of the poem. Try to 
suggest why the bells of Rome come last in the enumeration of part two and 
why they are given more space than the others. Eileen Duggan is a New Zealand 
poetess, and she describes the humble little New Zealand bell in the last section 
of the poem. Does this emphasize or detract from the theme of the poem? 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

Show how the personification of the bells as pilgrims is a very effective device 
for emphasizing the theme. 

The poem is remarkable for its fresh and vivid diction and imagery. In your 
discussion be careful to show how appropriate the diction and figures are to 
characterize the different countries from which the bells come. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK 

by Alfred Tennyson 


I come from haunts of coot and hem, 
I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

ii 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

HI 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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IV 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

v 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy forest set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

VI 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

VII 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

mi 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silver water-break 
Above the golden gravel. 

IX 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

x 

I steel by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 
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I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

XII 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses; 

XIII 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

SUBJECT MATTER AND THEME 

In this poem Tennyson is concerned with the varied course of the brook 
from its origins up in the hill country, down through the valleys and 
across the plains, until it joins the brimming river to flow on into the sea. 
The salient feature that in this subject matter struck Tennyson, as it has 
probably struck all of us at some time or other, is the relative permanence 
and longevity of many things in nature when compared with the short 
span of man’s life on earth. Whole families, whole generations, and even 
entirely different races of people had come and gone along the brook's 
edge, but it had been flowing steadily, back beyond the memory of them 
all, and would outlive many more generations of men. This is a different 
way of emphasizing the same idea that Herrick had developed in “To 
the Daffodils.” Herrick compared man’s short life span to the brief life of 
a daffodil; Tennyson contrasts it with the long life of the brook. This is 
the meaning or theme of the entire poem which the poet reiterates in the 
refrain: 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 


STRUCTURE 

A refrain is the regular repetition of certain verses or stanzas in a poem. 
Frequently this repetition serves as a structural punctuation. It indicates 
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where one thought division of the poem ends and a new one begins. That 
is the function which the refrain performs in this poem. We have already 
seen that it sounds and then re-echoes the theme of the poem—the rela¬ 
tive brevity of man s life when compared with that of natural objects like 
the brook; but, besides that, it marks off the thought divisions of tl e poem. 
It occurs at the end of the third, the sixth, the ninth, and the thirteenth 
stanzas. Each of those sections of the poem really deal with a separate 
impression of the brooks journey to the sea. In the first section (stanzas 
1-3) we are given a bird's-eye view of the whole course of the brook from 
its origins down to where it joins the brimming river. In section two 
(stanzas 4-6) the sound of the brook is recreated for us as it chatters 
over its pebbly bed or curves smoothly through field and forest. Section 
three (stanzas 7-9) gives us a picture of the fish that inhabit the brook, 
and of the water lilies, foam-flakes, and sparkling water-breaks that fleck 
its surface. While section two appeals largely to the ear and section three 
to the eye, section four (stanzas 10-13) makes a dominant appeal to our 
kinetic sense—our sense of motion. We are made to see and feel the 
stealing, sliding, dancing, lingering, loitering, curving, flowing motion 
of the brook as it winds its way down to the brimming river. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

The most obvious and striking device which Tennyson has used to 
develop his theme and unify his poem is that of personification. Since 
the main point he is trying to make is the short life of man in contrast 
to the long life of the brook, much is gained by making the brook a 
person who tells us himself of the length and variety of his living. It 
would not have been nearly so effective for Tennyson merely to have 
described the course of the brook in his own person. “I come from haunts 
of coot and hem.” That sets the tone immediately. We are listening to a 
person reminiscing over his past and present life and adventure. 

The first section of the poem, we noted above, has to do with the origins 
and the whole course of the brook. Its origins are made both wild and 
attractive by being called “haunts of coot and hem.” A haunt is a place 
that is frequented because it is almost irresistibly attractive. If the springs 
from which the brook arises have become the “haunts” of wild duck 
(coot) and long-legged herons (hems) then it must be a wild and 
secluded place indeed. But the brook does not linger there long. It must 
be on its way to the sea, and hence it makes a “sudden sally” (the very 
word “sally” means a sudden leap or rush forward—what a perfect 
expression for the first gush of water from a spring into the stream which 
it feeds). It rushes down the hillside, sparkling here and there where the 
sun pierces through the lacy fem which shadows it, until it finally 
bickers (flows quickly but unsteadily) down through the valley. It 
rushes past hill after hill (thirty of them in fact) which edge its valley; 
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it barely slips through ridges of rock rising on either side of its narrow 
bed; it hurries on past twenty little groups of rural cottages (thorps— 
the homes of a few short-lived men), past a little town (where a greater 
number of short-lived human beings live), and slides under half-a-hun- 
dred bridges built by men who are dead and gone (mens works are 
more lc.-falived than men are themselves), and at last flows in full cur¬ 
rent pastvnilip’s farm to join the brimming river. (It is Philip's farm now; 
but the brook can remember when it was someone else 1 s, and it knows 
that it will still be flowing when Philip is dead and gone—■ 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

In section two the brook is giving us an impression of its varied sounds 
as it rushes on to join the river. On the hillside where it is dashing oyer a 
rocky, gravel-strewn bed, it “chatters” “in little sharps and trebles” It is 
not a torrential mountain stream; it is a brook, after all, and so its voice 
is not the loud “swoosh” of a mountain cascade, but the lighter “chatter” 
of a much more delicate stream; it has not a full-throated, thunderous bass 
voice but one which registers more delicate variations and grace notes— 
“little sharps” (half-tone variations) and “trebles” (the highest and most 
delicate of the voice parts). It gathers more momentum and force as it 
continues, however, and whirls about (an “eddy” is the whirling motion 
in a little bay where the water flows backwards before it joins the forward 
current again) with a “bubbling,” gurgling sound, and then “babbles” 
noisily over the gravel pebbles which it rolls along its bed. This noisy 
chatter and babbling is softened to a more liquid note as the brook curves 
through the flat farmlands (“field and fallow”—a fallow is a field that has 
been left unplowed) and through pleasant woodlands (“fairy forest”) so 
pleasant that it is almost fairylike in its checkered variation of light and 
shade, where its gentle meanderings are edged with slender willows and 
soft-leaved mallows (“with willow-weed and mallow”). 

In part three the brook is boasting of all the things it carries along in 
its bosom or on its surface as it “winds about, and in and out” on its 
journey to the sea. Where it levels out and loiters into marshy places, 
beautiful lilies “sail” upon its surface like fragrance-laden boats; back 
in the hills where it dashes over its rock-strewn beds bright “lusty” (life- 
loving) trout or their game cousins, the graylings, dart about and leap 
through its crystal waters; where it has been churned into a froth by the 
eddies and rocky narrows white flakes of foam float upon its surface; 
and in open places where it dashes over a shallow gravel bed, silver rays 
flash off the bubbles that burst in the sun, and the gravel below tafces on 
a golden sheen in the bright sunshine. 

Lastly, in part four, the brook is trying to impress us with the con¬ 
tortions it goes through in its endless trek to the sea. Day and night it 
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flows steadily on. In the daytime it “steals” slowly by lawns and grassy 
plots—by man-made gardens; it “slides” smoothly by the hazel bushes 
that canopy it in the country (“hazel covers”); and just “moves” the 
gentle “forget-me-nots” that grow at its very waters edge. (Is there per¬ 
haps something ironic in this long-memoried brook moving the “forget- 
me-nots” that grow for the short-memoried and the short-lived thuman 
lovers?) It “slips” down the hillside and “slides” along the valley; it 
“glooms” somberly through the dark shady forests and “glances” out again 
into the sparkling sunlight where the swallows “skim” its smooth surface. 
It then broadens out into a shallow, sandy bed where it seems to catch 
the sunbeams in a golden net and to make them dance upon its rippling 
surface. At night, if it cannot be seen clearly, it can at least be heard 
murmuring under the moon and starlight in the brambly wildernesses 
through which it flows. It “lingers” lazily about the shingle-like sandbars 
which it has built up along its course, and “loiters” lovingly around the 
watercresses which grow along its banks. But day and night, year in and 
year out—whatever men may do upon its banks, the brook forever curves 
and flows on to join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

RHYTHM AND METRICAL PATTERN 

A poet does not rely merely on the meaning and connotation of his 
words to communicate his experience and mood. He weaves his words 
into a sound pattern like a musical accompaniment to affect the emotions 
of his reader. There are many ways in which this rhythmic pattern can be 
woven. 

Rhythm in general is merely the regular repetition of anything. The 
regular repetition of a single word or phrase can create a general rhythmic 
movement in either prose or poetry. We have already seen that this kind 
of pattern occurs in the refrain of this poem which is repeated function¬ 
ally at the end of each thought division. Besides this, there is something 
of a rhythmic pattern created by the various parallel phrases which run 
throughout the entire poem. There are parallel clauses framed on the pat¬ 
tern "I come . ..“I make . . .,” “I hurry . . . “I flow . . . ,” “I go . . . 
etc., which occur in all the stanzas of the poem and thus suggest the 
steady flow of the brook itself. Besides these parallel clauses, there are 
many parallel phrases, especially prepositional phrases such as “from 
haunts of coot and hem,” “out among the fern,” “by thirty hills,” “by 
twenty thorps,” etc., which create little repeated sound patterns accom¬ 
panying the various twists and turns of the brook. 

Other sources of rhythmic sound pattern in a poem which Tennyson 
has used to good advantage here are alliteration and assonance. These 
combined with proper pitch (largely a matter of predominant vowel 
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quality) can create a sound effect which is extremely appropriate to the 
idea being expressed. Thus in stanza one we notice the alliteration of 
“sudden sally” and “sparkle.” There is something about the sharp s sound 
which suggests the sparkle of the sun on the surface of the bickering 
brook, and it is worth noticing how numerous the s sounds are through¬ 
out the poem when a like effect is desired—as for example in “I chatter 
over stony ways, in little sharps and trebles,” “with many a silver water- 
break ,n ‘ T steal by lawns and grassy plots, I slide by hazel covers, I move 
the sweet forget-me-nots, that grow for happy lovers,” “I slip, I slide,” 
“among my skimming swallows,” “make the netted sunbeam dance,” 
“Against my sandy shallows,” “I murmur under moon and stars, in brambly 
wildernesses,” “I linger by my shingly bars, I loiter round my cresses,” 
These continuous s’s are like the continuous sparkle of the sun or moon 
on the surface of the rippling brook. 

There are other examples of very appropriate consonantal sounds in 
the poem too, which are doubly effective when they are combined with a 
predominance of like vowel sounds to create a high or low pitch as the 
situation demands. This is evident, for instance, in the very first stanza of 
the poem. 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

In the first verse, where “come” alliterates with “coot” and “haunts” with 
“hern,” the vowel sounds of these alliterated words are all long and low- 
pitched—pronounced far back in the throat. This gives a fullness and a 
remoteness to the sound of the line that is appropriate to the idea of the 
remote “haunts” of these wild waterfowl. The vowel sounds of the alliter¬ 
ated words in verse two, “sudden sally,” are progressively more high- 
pitched—the a in sally being higher than the u in sudden—which pushes 
the phrase farther towards the front of the mouth much like the forward 
“sally” of the brook itself. The relatively short vowel sounds in “sparkle” 
and “bicker” keeps the pitch high and the movement fast at the beginning 
of verses three and four, but the pitch lowers and hence the movement 
slows down in the phrases “out among the fern” and “down a valley.” The 
contrast in pitch and movement in these verses suggest something of the 
sudden rush of the brook as it pours out of its source and down the hill¬ 
side, and then the slower movement as it levels out in the valley. 

The appropriate use of alliteration, assonance, pitch, and even onomato¬ 
poeia is particularly noteworthy in section two of the poem where the 
deliberate intention is to suggest the very sound of the brook. In the first 
two verses of stanza 4 an onomatopoetic impression of the. light chattering 
sound of the brook as it rushes down its rough, stony bed is achieved 
by the high-pitched vowels in “chatter,” “ways,” “little,” “sharps,” and 
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“trebles,” and by the sharp, crisp consonantal sounds—especially the 
multiple t* s and s’s. In vss. 3 and 4, on the other hand, where the deeper 
gurgling sound of the water is desired as the brook swirls into bubbling 
eddies and over loose gravel, the vowel sounds are fuller in such words as 
“bubble,” “bays,” and “babble.” Then the combination of the multiple 
plosive b' s and d’s and the liquid Vs enables us to hear the very gurgling 
sound of the brook as it babbles its way over the loose gravel bed. In^ ther 
words, these verses are highly onomatopoetic. 

I bubbhe into eddying bays 
I babble on the pebbh.es. 

The predominance of light, high-pitched vowels in stanza 5 and the 
alliteration of the fricative f (it occurs five times in the first three verses) 
give a light, soft quality to the stanza which is very appropriate to the 
“fairy” atmosphere which the stanza suggests. And the multiple w’s and Vs 
in v.4 give a liquid quality to the line most appropriate to the water plants 
which the verse describes. 

Perhaps the next best use of proper pitch and alliteration is made in 
stanza 11. Alliteration and vowel sound combine beautifully in the first 
verse to suggest the motion of the brook as it rushes down the hillside and 
then flows on through the shadow and sunlight. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 

The alliterated s in “slide,” and the very short vowel sound in “slip” and 
the longer one in “slide” give a quickness and a sprightliness to the first 
part of the verse which are very appropriate to the motion described 
there, and which is in quite some contrast to the slow motion suggested 
by the alliterated g's and the longer vowels in “gloom” and “glance.” The 
longer vowel sound in “gloom” made even longer by the fact that it is 
followed by the “m” seems appropriate to the deep shadows suggested by 
the word itself, while the shorter vowel sound in “glance,” made even 
shorter by the light c sound which follows it, is again appropriate to the 
glancing sparkle of the brook as it flows out of the shadows into the sun¬ 
light. In the same stanza, it is worth noting how some of the graceful 
movement of the swallow is suggested by the recurrence of ms, w’s. Vs, 
and ss, in the verse. 

Among my skimming swaWows. 

The one harsh consonant “k” in the word “skimming,” coming in the 
middle of the verse, almost has the effect of the swallows lightly break¬ 
ing the smooth surface of the brook as they curve down in their graceful 
flight. And then in the next verse we have a predominance of harsher 
consonantal sounds which are appropriate to the sparkling effect of the 
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netted sunbeams dancing on the surface of the brook as it ripples over 
the sandy shallows. 

I mafce the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

Finally, the poet has created something of the mournful murmur of the 
brook as it flows on through the night in the longer vowel sounds and 
predominance of ms, ns, rs, and Vs in stanza 12. 

I murmuR undeR moon and stars 
In bnamb/y wildernesses 
I lingeR by my shingly bans; 

I ZoiteR Round my cResses. 


But as striking as all these rhythmical effects are, they do not constitute 
the rhythmic pattern which is most characteristic of poetry. The speci¬ 
fically poetic rhythm is not merely a matter of regularly repeated vowel or 
consonant, of word, phrase, or clauses, but of a measured accent and 
sometimes of rhyme and stanzaic pattern. Rhyme and stanza form, it is 
true, are not necessary for poetry; but they are sound patterns which 
belong to poetry and not to prose. When they are employed in poetry, 
they should create a rhythmic pattern appropriate to the whole theme 
and mood of the poem. 

Tennyson has used a stanza form here made up of four verses of alter¬ 
nating lengths (a four-foot iambic alternating with a three-and-a-half-foot 
iambic verse) rhyming a-b-a-b. The poem is called 'The Song of the 
Brook/' The brook is telling its own story in semi-balladesque fashion; 
and hence this quick moving stanza with alternating short verses ending 
in an unaccented half foot (feminine ending) is very appropriate to the 
mood of the poem. It would not have done at all, for instance, for Tenny¬ 
son to have written this poem in unrhymed iambic pentameter. That 
would have been too slow moving and solemn, and would have lost all the 
character of quick narrative and song. The use of the refrain also helps to 
give a balladesque flavor to the poem. 

The actual metrical pattern, created by regularly repeated accents, is 
fairly simple and is hardly varied at all, as scansion of the first stanza 
will show: 


t / / ^ / / «/ / / to f 

I come/from haunts/of coot/and hem, 

I makeja sucjfien sa^ 

And spa^de out/among^the fern, 

To biyicer down \ji v£jley. 

In the actual metrical pattern, as it is revealed by the scansion, there is 
practically no variation whatever; But many things combine to make 
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metrically identical stanza patterns sound very differently. The same 
metrical pattern carried by monosyllabic words in ono.ir^nce and by 
polysyllabic words in another will actually produce very different sound 
effects. Different vowel pitches and consonantal sounds will also vary the 
sound of metrically identical verses. Two verses varied only by one or the 
other of these devices may sound as different as the same melody played 
first by violins and then by the base viols in an orchestra. Contrast, for in¬ 
stance, the movement of these two verses: 


and 


i / /> , // 0 t / 
1 come/from ha/mts of coot Jz 

tj* /A 

£Uter ovfer 


s/ / 
and hem 


IN / 
stony ways. 


Metrically they are the same, but the monosyllabic and the long-voweled 
quality of the first in contrast to the polysyllabic and shorter-voweled 
quality of the second verse make them move and sound quite differently. 
Additional caesurae or a shift of the caesura from its usual place at the 
middle of the verse can also change the sound and effect the emphasis of 
verses which are metrically identical. Compare, for instance, these two 
verses: 


o 

I chal 


and 


I lo I to // 
latter oyer stun; 


o / 

iy ways 


o . 

I chatt 


h^/chi^r,//j/l flow. 

Metrically again, these verses are identical, but the absence of any 
caesurae in the first verse gives it a rather swift movement. The two 
caesurae in the second verse, one of which breaks into the middle of the 
second foot, results in the emphasis being thrown upon the actual chatter¬ 
ing sound of the brook rather than upon the swiftness of its flow. Another 
very good example of the same contrasted effects achieved partly by the 
use of a predominance of polysyllabic or monosyllabic words and partly 
by the use or the omission of caesural pauses is seen in the following two 
verses: 


and 


y / ty i go / by t 
1 slipJl slideJI gloom Jl glance 

o / t o 4 (y / I o / 

I make/the netted sunbeam dance. 


The thought pauses after each foot and the monosyllables carrying the 
metrical pattern in the first verse tend to emphasize each separate type 
of the brook’s movement, while the absence of any thought pauses and 
the presence of several polysyllabic words tend to make us dance through 
the second line as the netted sunbeams dance on the brook’s surface. 

There are many other instances in this poem of the use of the non- 
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metrical sound devices, of the use of caesural pauses, of polysyllables and 
monosyllables, of end-stop and run-on lines which give variety to the 
unvaried metrical pattern, but those studied here are sufficient to show 
how a metrical pattern can be quite appropriately varied in sound even 
without any actual foot substitutions within the metrical pattern itself. 

In a good poem, the connotation of words and figures, the rhythm of 
repeated letters, words, phrases, and clauses, the rhythm of stanza and 
metrical pattern all combine to create the dominant impression and mood 
which the poet wishes to communicate. In analyzing a poem, we have to 
discuss the effects of these various elements separately, but they actually 
do not work separately but altogether and simultaneously to recreate the 
experience and to communicate the true meaning and mood of the poet. 
It is the ability to make these various elements work harmoniously to¬ 
gether to achieve his end which constitutes the artistry of the true poet. 


SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 

by Sidney Lanier 

Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 

I hurry amain to reach the plain. 

Run the rapid and leap the fall, 

Split at the rock and together again, 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide. 

And flee from folly on every side 
With a lovers pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The rushes cried Abide , abide, 

The wilful water weeds held me thrall, 

The laving laurel turned my tide, 

The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 

The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 

And the little reed sighed Abide, abide. 

Here in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall. 

High o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
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The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 

The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 

Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 

Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold, 

Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 

These glades in the valleys of Hall. 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 

The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl. 

And many a luminous jewel lone 
—Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 

Ruby, garnet, and amethyst— 

Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 

Downward the voices of Duty call— 

Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main. 

The dry fields bum, and the mills are to turn, 

And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 

And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


EXERCISES 

SUBJECT MATTER AND THEME 

This poem obviously is patterned very closely on Tennyson’s “The Song of 
the Brook.” Tennyson used the ageless journey of the brook to highlight man’s 
short life span. Show what the thematic idea of Lanier is in this poem and how 
it is related to the journey of the Chattahoochee down the hills of Habersham 
and through the valleys of Hall. Where does Lanier give clear expression to his 
thematic idea? 

STRUCTURE 

Discuss the throught divisions of the poem and show how they are related to 
the stanzaic divisions. Like “The Song of the Brook,” this poem makes use of a 
refrain to frame and emphasize the thought divisions. It occurs at the beginning 
and end of each stanza. Show how the variations in its phrasing are related to 
the progression of thought in the poem. 
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DICTION AND IMAGERY 

In your discussion of the diction and imagery of the poem, be careful to show 
how specific words and images give a clear and full sense impression of the 
varied course of the river, and also how they build up and emphasize the 
thematic idea of the whole poem in each successive stanza. For instance, in 
stanza 1, why is the river in a hurry , fleeing from folly y and suffering a “lovers 
pain to attain the plain*? 

RHYTHM AND METRICAL PATTERN 

The whole poem is remarkable for its rhythm, but the rhythms of the second 
stanza are particularly worthy of study. Show how Lanier has used many of the 
nonmetrical rhythmic devices, such as repetition of words and phrases, allitera¬ 
tion, and assonance, and appropriate pitch and consonantal sound to good 
effect in this stanza. 

Scan the stanza, and discuss the effect of the caesural pauses in vss. 3, 6, 
and 8 and of the metrical variations throughout the stanza. 

Scan the rest of the poem and discuss other interesting effects achieved by 
caesural pauses and metrical substitutions. 


SOUND AND SENSE 

by Alexander Pope 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense: 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

And when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar: 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending com, and skims along the main. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS 

This selection from “An Essay on Criticism” is designed to show how. 
the combination of the nonmetrical and metrical sound patterns of a 
verse of poetry can echo its sense. This idea is stated by Pope in the first 
two couplets and is then illustrated in the remaining couplets. We shall 
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scan and then discuss the metrical effectiveness of each of the couplets 
separately. 


Soft i^he strain^vhen Zej^iyr gentry blows, 

And th^mooth strearr^in smoo^ier nun^crs flows. 


Zephyr is the gentle breeze of spring, and hence the effect desired here 
is one of soft, gentle, smooth movement. These ideas are all expressed in 
the soft strain of the gently blowing Zephyr which does not ruffle the 
smooth stream flowing in smoother fashion than the spring breeze itself. 
The soft gentle effect of the spring breeze is partly achieved in the first 
verse by the s sound, alliterated in “soft” and “strain” and repeated in 
“blows,” and by the relatively high-pitched and short vowel sounds 
throughout the verse: “Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows.” The 
caesural pause comes at its usual place in the middle of the verse, and 
thus there is no jar to the gentle movement from a shift of the caesural 
pause. The only metrical substitution—the trochee on “Soft is” calls atten¬ 
tion to the word which expresses the main impression of the verse—the 
“soft” gentle breezes of spring. The idea emphasized in the second verse is 
the “smooth,” unruffled, steady flow of the stream. The impression of 
smoothness and steady flow is partly achieved by the repetition of “smooth” 
in “smoother.” Also repeated again is the s sound, but this time it is asso¬ 
ciated with a repetition of an m sound which increases the effect of 
smoothness. “And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows.” But 
perhaps even more effective is the predominantly long vowel quality of 
the line carried in the words “smooth,” “stream,” “smoother,” and “flows.” 
The light pyrrhic foot opening the verse followed by the heavy spondee 
falling on “smooth stream,” which is already lengthened in pronuncia¬ 
tion by the long vowels, gives us the impression of sliding gradually into 
the steady, unruffled flow of the stream. The fuller and more heavily 
accented verse helps to contrast the steadier and more full-bodied flow 
of the stream with the softer and less steady course of the breeze. 



In contrast to the gentle movement of Zephyr and the smooth flow of 
the stream, this couplet has to do with the rough surge of the sea. Suiting 
his action to his word, Pope has put some of the roughness into his couplet. 
Part of the roughness in both verses is owing to the harsh-sounding mono¬ 
syllables put into close proximity to one another: “loud—lash—shore” and 
“hoarse rough verse—roar.” The fact that all these words are long-voweled 
and low-pitched helps to suggest the loud roar of the sea. The repetition 
of the hissing s sounds in both verses creates something of the sound of 
the lashing surges. The thought pauses which come before and after 
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"hoarse” and "verse” in the second verse also give a roughness to the 
sound of the lines. The spondees which occur in the same position in each 
verse give added weight and harshness to the “loud surge” of the first line 
and to the “r6ugh verse” of the second. The alliteration of the mono- 
syllabics “Zoud Zash” and “rough . . . roar” also adds something to the 
harsh sound of the lines. 


u//v//' // / / / /c / 

When Ajax strives/some rock’s/vast weight/to throw 
, / / / Jjl n ujo it / \ / 


The line/too la 


'ifAjA/i 


the words/move slow. 


The previous two couplets contrasted smoothness and roughness; this 
and the following one contrast slowness and swiftness. With slowness 
Pope associates Ajax whom Homer represents as mighty but dumb. Ajax 
has mighty strength but is slow in getting it into operation. Pope has put 
both the effort and the slowness into this couplet. The slow straining effort 
is all captured in the movement in a regular iambic pace but is soon 
slowed down by the sequence of spondees on “some rock’s vast weight 
to thrdw.” Then tense and slow effort is also suggested by the monosyl¬ 
labic character of the line, by the long vowels in these monosyllables, and 
by the fact that most of them begin and end with a harsh-sounding con¬ 
sonant, e.g., “strioc,” “rocks,” "oasf,” and “weigh*.” The difficulty involved 
in pronouncing these words in succession practically creates a caesura 
after each one of them which further slows down the line and increases 


the impression of tense effort. The same tense and slow movement is 
carried over into the second verse and by somewhat the same means. The 
spondee on "to6 labors” put three accented syllables in a row which slows 
the line up at the very beginning. The fact that several of the vowels in 
the phrase “the line too labors” are long and the alliteration of “Zine” and 
“Zabors” also help to create the labored effect desired. The line lightens 
and hurries through the central pyrrhic foot and then labors slowly again 
through the iambic and final spondee: “the wdrds m6ve slow.” The 
labored and slow effect is again increased by the monosyllabic and long- 
voweled character of these words. 


v//o / / «/ / / / * , 

Not so/when swift/CamiHa scours/the plain 

/ '4, / u v i / / /f * // / 

Flies oeythe unbending com/and skimyalongAhe main. 

If lumbering Ajax was the symbol of slow motion, the light-footed 
Roman woman warrior, who could run so fast over a field of grain that she 
would not even bend the stalks, becomes, in this couplet, the symbol of 
speed. The shift of the caesura in the first verse to the forepart of the line 
after "not so” tends to make us rush through the rest of the metrically 
regular verse in a nonstop flight much like the swift movement of Camilla 
herself. The high-pitched and fairly short vowels in “when swift Camilla” 
and the sibilant and liquid consonants also give swiftness to the move- 
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ment of the verse. The trochaic substitution at the beginning of the next 
verse puts emphasis on “flies,” which keynotes Camilla’s speed; and the 
fact that the next foot is an anapaest puts three unaccented syllables in a 
row which is very appropriate to her light-footed pace. The fact, too, that 
this verse has six feet instead of five, which, because of the short vowel 
and fairly light consonantal quality of the verse, are pronounced in the 
same time it would take to pronounce an ordinary five-foot line, also con¬ 
tributes to the impression of Camilla’s swiftness as she flies over the corn¬ 
fields and skims across the sea. 

Certainly in these few couplets Pope has very well demonstrated how 
a poet can make the sound of verse “seem an echo to the sense.” 


THE BUGLE SONG 

by Alfred Tennyson 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther goingl 

O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


EXERCISES 

SUBJECT MATTER AND THEME 

This poem grew out of an actual experience of Tennyson. On one occasion 
he visited the lakes of Killamey at a place where several distinct echoes can be 
heard resounding from the cliffs which border the lakes. Show how the poet has 
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recreated that experience for us in the poem, and then discuss his emotional 
reaction to that experience and the thought which it suggested to him. Where 
are his reaction and thought expressed in the poem? 

STRUCTURE 

Discuss the thought divisions of the poem and their relation to the stanzaic 
divisions. Show how the slight variations in the refrain help to define the 
thought progress of the poem. 

DICTION AND IMAGERY 

Discuss in detail the diction of the first stanza, and show how the poet has 
chosen his words well to build up an exact picture of the lake region from a 
definite point of view and at a specific time of day. Discuss the details of the 
picture in the first stanza which set our imaginations working in the direction 
of the romantic, fairylike atmosphere of the second stanza. 

RHYTHM AND METRICAL PATTERN 

This poem is almost as remarkable for its functional use of the nonmetrical 
and metrical rhythm as the selection from Pope. 

Make a study of the rhythm of the poem, and then write up a discussion of 
it, including such things as the effect of repeated words and phrases, internal 
rimes, alliteration, assonance, pitch, vowel length, of caesural pauses and metri¬ 
cal variations to achieve the impression of the sound of the bugle echoing over 
the lake district. Pay special attention to the contrast in pitch between the first 
and second stanzas. Show how the lighter pitch is achieved in the second stanza, 
and indicate why it is appropriate to the atmosphere created in that stanza by 
the diction and especially by the metaphor “the horns of Elfland.” 


POEMS FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 

One of the fundamental differences between poetry and prose is the 
remarkable economy and condensation of expression which characterizes 
good poetry in contrast with the more diffuse manner of prose. Most of 
the following poems deal with subject matter discussed in one or other 
prose essay previously studied in this collection. A comparison of these 
poetic expressions of the same ideas developed by prose writers, therefore, 
should reveal what is meant by the greater condensation and tighter 
organization of poetry as compared with the diffuseness and looser organ¬ 
ization of prose. 

The ideas about reading touched upon by Emily Dickinson in “There 
Is No Frigate Like a Book” were discussed by both Newman and Living¬ 
stone in their essays on literature. The hierarchy of being and the purpose 
of creation—both developed by Feeney and Sheen—ase the subject 
matter of Daly’s “Raison d’Etre” and “The Secret of Delight,” and of 
Hopkins* “Pied Beauty,” Thompson’s “To a Snowflake,” and Herbert’s 
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"The Pulley.” Man’s blindness to the divine beauty revealed in nature— 
the topical idea in Ruskin’s essay "Seeing Eye”—is developed poetically 
in Wordsworth’s "The World Is Too Much with Us” and Hopkins* “God’s 
Grandeur.” The idea of faith—touched upon by Sheen in "The Fecundity 
of Life”—is Emily Dickinson’s theme in "I Never Saw a Moor,” while the 
supernatural beauty of the life of grace—discussed in that same essay by 
Sheen is developed in Hopkins' "The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo.” 
An especially interesting study in contrast can be made between Borland’s 
essay on the beauties and attractions of autumn and Keats’s ode on the 
same subject. And finally, much that was said about Virgil and Roman 
culture in the essay by Korfmacher is given poetic expression in Tenny¬ 
son’s famous ode "To Virgil.” 


POEMS FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 

€C4fC4CC4€C<» 

THE PULLEY 

by George Herbert 

When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by. 

Let us (said he) pour on him all we can. 

Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie. 

Contract into a span. 

So strength first made a way, 

Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honor, pleasure. 

When almost all was out, God made a stay, 

Perceiving that alone of all his treasure 
Rest in the bottom lay. 

For if I should (said he) 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts instead of me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature. 

So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness. 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 



From The Rape of the Lock 


SOI 


From THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 

by Alexander Pope 

"To arms, to arms!” the fierce virago cries. 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties, and begin th’ attack; 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack; 
Heroes' and heroines' shouts confusedly rise, 

And bass and treble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found; 

Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 

And heavenly breasts with human passions rage; 

'Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latoma, Hermes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms: 

Jove's thunder roars, Heaven trembles all around, 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound: 
Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground gives way. 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 

Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce's height- 
Clapped his glad wings, and sat to view the fight: 
Propped on their bodkin-spears, the sprites survey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 

And scatters death around from both her eyes 
A beau and witling perished in the throng, 

One died in metaphor, and one in song. 

"O cruel nymph! a living death 1 bear,” 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 

"Those eyes are made so killing”—was his last. 

Thus on Maeander's flowery margin lies 
Th' expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 

Chloe stepped in, and killed him with a frown; 

She smiled to see the doughty hero slain. 

But, at her smile, the beau revived again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 

Weighs the men's wits against the lady’s hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 
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See, fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes; 

Nor feared the chief th’ unequal fight to try, 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold lord, with manly strength endued, 

She with one finger and a thumb subdued: 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes direct, to every atom just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden with starting tears each eye o’er-flows, 

And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

“Now meet thy fate,” incensed Belinda cried, 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 

Her great great grandsire wore about his neck. 

In three seal-rings; which after, melted down, 

Formed a vast buckle for his widow's gown; 

Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew. 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew; 

Then in a bodkin graced her mothers hairs. 

Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

“Boast not my fall,” he cried, “insulting foe! 

Thou by some other shalt be laid as low; 

Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind: 

All that I dread is leaving you behind! 

Rather than so, ah, let me still survive, 

And bum in Cupid’s flames—but bum alive.” 

“Restore the lock!” she cries; and all around 
“Restore the lock!” the vaulted roofs rebound. 

Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 

Roared for the handkerchief that caused his pain. 

But see how oft ambitious aims are crossed, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost! 

The lock, obtained with guilt, and kept with pain. 

In every place is sought, but sought in vain: 

With such a prize no mortal must be blessed. 

So Heaven decrees! With Heaven who can contest? 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 

Since all things lost on earth are treasured there. 

There heroes' wits are kept in ponderous vases, 

And beaux' in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases; 

There broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 

And lovers' hearts with ends of riband bound; 
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The courtier’s promises, and sick man’s prayers, 

The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs; 

Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the Muse—she saw it upward rise, 

Though marked by none but quick, poetic eyes: 

(So Rome’s great founder to the heavens withdrew, 

To Proculus alone confessed in view) 

A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, 

The heavens bespangling with dishevelled light. 

• The sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleased pursue its progress through the skies. 

This the beau monde shall from the Mall survey. 

And hail with music its propitious ray; 

This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 

And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake. 

This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies. 

When next he looks through Galileo’s eyes; 

And hence th’ egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease, bright nymph! to mourn thy ravished hair. 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere! 

Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 

Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. 

For, after all the murders of your eye, 

When, after millions slain, yourself shall die: 

When those fair suns shall set, as set they must. 

And all those tresses shall be laid in dust; 

This lock the Muse shall consecrate to fame, 

And ’midst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 

by William Wordsworth 

The world is too much with us; late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 

Little we see in nature that is ours; * 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
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The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! Fd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO 

chapman’s homer 

by John Keats 


Much have I traveled in the realms of gold. 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


TO AUTUMN 

by John Keats 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness. 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
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With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or oft on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring: Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


TO VIRGIL 

by Alfred Tennyson 


Roman Virgil, thou that singest 
Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 

Ilion falling, Rome arising, 

wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre; 

n 

Landscape-lover, lord of language 

more than he that sang the Works and Days/ 
All the chosen coin of fancy 

flashing out from many a golden phrase; 
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Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd; 

All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word; 

IV 

Poet of the happy Tityrus 

piping underneath his bcechen bowers; 

Poet of the poet-satyr 

whom the laughing shepherd bound with flowers; 
v 

Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
in the blissful years again to be. 

Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea; 

VI 


Thou that seest Universal 

Nature moved by Universal Mind; 

Thou majestic in thy sadness 

at the doubtful doom of human kind; 

VII 

Light among the vanish’d ages; 
star that gildest yet this phantom shore; 

Golden branch amid the shadows, 
kings and realms that pass to rise no more; 

vin 

Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
fallen every purple Caesars dome— 

Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 
sound forever of Imperial Rome— 

ix 

Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, 
and the Rome of freemen holds her place, 

I, from out the Northern Island 
sunder’d once from all the human race. 
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x 

I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man. 


TO A SNOWFLAKE 

by Francis Thompson 

What heart could have thought you? 

Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal.) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost? 

Who hammered you, wrought you. 

From argentine vapour? 

‘God was my shaper. 

He hammered, He wrought me, 

From curled silver vapour, 

To lust of His mind. 

Thou couldst not have thought me. 

So purely, so palely, 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, fraily, 

Insculped and embossed. 

With His hammer of wind, 

And His graver of frost/ 

From The Works of Francis Thompson (London: Bums, Oates A Washboume, Ltd., 
n.d.), II, 203. 


IN NO STRANGE LAND 

by Francis Thompson 

O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 

From The Works of Francis Thompson (London: Bums, Oates A Washboume, Ltdf 
n.d.) II, 226-227. 
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O world unknowable, we know thee, 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 

Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 

The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there? 

Not where the wheeling systems darken, 

And our benumbed conceiving soars!— 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 

The angels keep their ancient places;— 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 

Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 

But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacobs ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 

Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 

Cry—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


PIED BEAUTY 

by Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J. 

Glory be to God for dappled things— 

For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 

For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim: 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 

Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough; 

And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 

All things counter, original, spare, strange; 

Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 

With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 

He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 

Praise him. 

From Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930), p. 30. 
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god’s grandeur 

by Gerard Manley Hopkins, SJ. 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 

It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 

It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now not reck his rod? 

Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 

And all is seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil; 

And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell: the soil 
Is bare now, nor can foot feel, being shod. 

And for all this, nature is never spent; 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things; 

And though the last lights off the black West went 
Oh, morning, at the brown brink eastward, springs— 

Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with wann breast and with ah! bright wings. 

From Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930), p. 26. 


THE LEADEN ECHO AND 
THE GOLDEN ECHO 

by Gerard Manley Hopkins , S.J. 

THE LEADEN ECHO 

How to keep—is there any any, is there none such, nowhere 
known some, bow or brooch or braid or brace, Idee, latch 
or catch or key to keep 

Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, . . . from vanishing 
away? 

6 is there no frowning of these wrinkles, ranked wrinkles deep, 

D6wn? no waving off of these most mournful messengers, still 
messengers, sad and stealing messengers of grey? 

No there’s none, there’s none, O no there’s none, 

From Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1930), pp. 54-56. 
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Nor can you long be, what you now are, called fair, 

Do what you may do, what, do what you may, 

And wisdom is early to despair: 

Be beginning; since, no, nothing can be done 

To keep at bay 

Age and ages evils, hoar hair, 

Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, death's worst, winding 
sheets, tombs and worms and tumbling to decay; 

So be beginning, be beginning to despair. 

O there's none; no no no there's none: 

Be beginning to despair, to despair, 

Despair, despair, despair, despair. 

THE GOLDEN ECHO 

Spare! 

There is one, yes I have one (Hush there!); 

Only not within seeing of the sun, 

Not within the singeing of the strong sun, 

Tall sun's tingeing, or treacherous the tainting of the earth's air. 
Somewhere elsewhere there is ah well where! one, 

One. Yes I can tell such a key, I do know such a place, 

Where whatever's prized and passes of us, everything that's 
fresh and fast flying of us, seems to us sweet of us and 
swiftly away with, done away with, undone, 

Undone, done with, soon done with, and yet dearly and 
dangerously sweet 

Of us, the wimpled-water-dimpled, not-by-moming-match&d face, 

The flower of beauty, fleece of beauty, too too apt to, ah! to fleet. 

Never fleets m6re, fastened with the tenderest truth 
To its own best being and its loveliness of youth: it is an ever¬ 
lastingness of, O it is an all youth! 

Come then your ways and airs and looks, locks, maiden gear, 
gallantry and gaiety and grace, 

Winning ways, airs innocent, maiden manners, sweet looks, 
loose locks, long locks, lovelocks, gaygear, going gallant, 
girlgrace— 

Resign them, sign them, seal them, send them, motion them 
with breath. 

And with sighs soaring, soaring sighs deliver 
Them; beauty-in-the-ghost, deliver it, early now, long before 
death 

Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, beauty's 
self and beauty’s giver. 

See; not a hair is, not an eyelash, not the least lash lost; every hair 
Is, hair of the head, numbered. 
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Nay, what we had lighthanded left in surly the mere mould 
Will have waked and have waxed and have walked with the wind 
what while we slept, 

This side, that side hurling a heavyheaded hundredfold 
What while we, while we slumbered. 

O then, weary then why should we tread? O why are we so 
haggard at the heart, so care-coiled, care-killed, so fagged, 
so fashed, so cogged, so cumbered, 

When the thing we freely fbrfeit is kept with fonder a care, 

Fonder a care kept than we could have kept it, kept 
Far with fonder a care (and we, we should have lost it) finer, fonder 
A care kept.—Where kept? Do but tell us where kept, where.— 
Yonder.—What high as that! We follow, now we follow.— 

Yonder, yes yonder, yonder. 

Yonder. . 


THERE IS NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 

by Emily Dickinson 

There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 

How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul. 

From The Poems of Emily Dickinson (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1930), p. 46. Copyright, 1914, by Martha Dickinson Bianchi. 


I NEVER SAW A MOOR 

by Emily Dickinson 

I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks • 

And what a wave must be. 

From The Poems of Emily Dickinson (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1930), p. 163. 
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I never spoke with God, 

Nor visited in Heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 

PEAK TREE 

by H. D. 

Silver dust 
lifted from the earth, 
higher than my arms reach, 
you have mounted, 

O silver, 

higher than my arm/ reach 
you front us with great mass; 

no flower ever opened 
so staunch a white leaf, 
no flower ever parted silver 
from such rare silver; 

O white pear, 
your flower-tufts 
thick on the branch 
bring summer and ripe fruits 
in their purple hearts. 

From Collected Poems of II.D. (New York: Liveright Publishing Co., 1925), p. 58. 
By permission of Norman Holmes Pearson and the author. 


RAISON D’ETRE 

by James J. Daly, S.J. 

The black loam and the fertile rain 
Were made for trees and grass and grain. 

Trees, grass, and grain were made for birds 
And squirrels and horses and pasturing herds. 

All these and the splendors they cannot see 
In stars and sunsets were made for me. 

Now, what am I made for? I stand on the peak 
Of creation and wait for my soul to speak. 

From Boscobel and Other Rimes (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1934), p. 41. 
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THE SECRET OF DELIGHT 

by James /. Daly 9 SJ. 

Whenever I see a lovely thing— 

A flower, the flash of a tanager’s wing, 

A tendril of mist curling up to the dawn. 

The young moons scimitar newly drawn, 

The mood of water and dying skies, 

The tide of pity in saintly eyes, 

The authentic luster of heavenly grace 
Upon a praying child’s grave face— 

When beauty takes me unawares 
From ambuscades of darkling cares, 

I know th* secret of my delight: 

It never £ old or stale or trite. 

For I know, or ever the hills were laid, 

Or time began, God’s goodness made— 

In the raptures of eternity— 

These trysts for loveliness and me. 

From Boscobel and Other Rimes (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1934), p. 15. 


EVANGELS 

by James /. Daly, SJ. 

Music that soars where droop the wings of speech. 

The silver snare of a Virgilian line 
Enmeshing sadness on the Aventine, 

The sorcery of canvasses that reach 
The heart of mystery on a sea-swept beach 
Or in an old king’s eyes, dreams that can mine 
From stubborn quarries shapes and forms divine— 

Dear mortal arts, how urgently they preach. 

Who spreads the dawns and sunsets on the sky? , 

From Boscobel and Other Rimes (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1934), p. 75. 
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And pours their music into wave and wind? 

And tempers sight to catch the loveliness 
Of high heroic moments ere they die? 

Their hearts are dead, their souls are deaf and blind. 

Who read the script and call it authorless. 


PRELUDES 

by T. S. Eliot 


i 

The winter evening settles down 
With smell of steaks in passageways. 

Six o'clock. 

The burnt-out ends of smoky days. 

And now a gusty shower wraps 
The grimy scraps 

Of withered leaves about your feet 
And newspapers from vacant lots; 

The showers beat 

On broken blinds and chimney-pots, 

And at the corner of the street 
A lonely cab-horse steams and stamps. 

And then the lighting of the lamps. 

H 

The morning comes to consciousness 
Of faint stale smells of beer 
From the sawdust-trampled street 
With all its muddy feet that press 
To early coffee-stands. 

With the other masquerades 
That time resumes, 

One thinks of all the hands 
That are raising dingy shades 
In a thousand furnished rooms. 

m 

You tossed a blanket from the bed, 

You lay upon your back, and waited; 

From Collected Poems 1909-1935 by T. S. Eliot. Copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., Faber and Faber Limited, Lonaon, and reprinted with their 
permission. 
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You dozed, and watched the night revealing 
The thousand sordid images 
Of which your soul was constituted; 

They flickered against the ceiling. 

And when all the world came back 

And the light crept up between the shutters 

And you heard the sparrows in the gutters, 

You had such a vision of the street 
As the street hardly understands; 

Sitting along the beds edge, where 
You curled the papers from your hair. 

Or clasped the yellow soles of feet 
In the palms of both soiled hands. 

IV 

His soul stretched tight across the skies 
That fade behind a city block, 

Or trampled by insistent feet 
At four and five and six o'clock; 

And short Square fingers stuffing pipes. 

And evening newspapers, and eyes 
Assured of certain certainties, 

The conscience of a blackened street 
Impatient to assume the world. 

I am moved by fancies that are curled 
Around these images, and cling: 

The notion of some infinitely gentle 
Infinitely suffering thing. 

Wipe your hand across your mouth, and laugh; 
The worlds revolve like ancient women 
Gathering fuel in vacant lots. 


PORTRAIT 


by Kenneth Fearing 


The clear brown eyes, kindly and alert, with 12-20 vision, give 
confident regard to the passing world through R. K. Lampert 
& Company lenses framed in gold; 

From New and Selected Poems (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 
1956), pp. 53-54. From New and Selected Poems by Kenneth Fearing, published by 
Indiana University Press. 
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His soul, however, is all his own; 

Arndt Brothers necktie and hat (with feather) supply a touch of 
youth. 

With his soul his own, he drives, drives, chats and drives, 

The first and second bicuspids, lower right, replaced by bridge-work, 
while two incisors have porcelain crowns; 

(Render unto Federal, state and city Caesar, but not unto time; 

Render nothing unto time until Amalgamated Death serves final 
notice, in proper form; 

The vault is ready; 

The will has been drawn by Clagget, Clagget, Clagget & Brown; 

The policies are adequate, Confidential’s best, reimbursing for 
disability, partial or complete, with double indemnity should 
the end be a pure and simple accident) 

Nothing unto time, 

Nothing unto change, nothing unto fate, 

Nothing unto you, and nothing unto me, or to any other known 
or unknown party or parties, living or deceased; 

But Mercury shoes, with special arch supports, take much of the 
wear and tear; 

On the course, a custombuilt driver corrects a tendency to slice; 

Love’s ravages have been repaired (it was a textbook case) by Drs. 
Schultz, Lightner, Mannheim, and Goode, 

While all of it is enclosed in excellent tweed, with Mr. Baumer’s 
personal attention to the shoulders and the waist; 

And all of it now roving, chatting amiably through space in a 
Plymouth 6, 

With his soul (his own) at peace, soothed by Walter Lippmann, 
and sustained by Haig & Haig. 


NARRATIVE POEMS 

SIR PATRICK SPENS 

Anonymous 

The king sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine: 
w O whar will I get guid sailor, 

To sail this schip of mine?* 
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Sir Patrick Spens 

Up and spak an eldem knicht, 

Sat at the kings richt kne: 

“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se.” 

The king has written a braid letter. 

And signd it wi his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he; 

The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 

“O wha is this has don this deid. 

This ill deid don to me, 

To send me out this time o* the yeir. 
To sail upon the se! 

“Milk hast, mak hast, my mirry men all. 
Our guid schip sails the morne”: 

“O sj y na sae, my master deir. 

For I feir a deadlie stormc. 

“Late late yestreen I saw the new moone 
Wi the auld moone in his arme. 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 

That we will cum to harme.” 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild schoone; 

Bot lang owre a’ the play wer playd, 
Thair hats they swain aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 

Wi thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spens 
Cum sailing to the land. 

O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 

Wi thair gold kerns in their hair, 

Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 

For they’ll se thame na mair. 

Haf owre, haf owre to Aberdour, 

It's fiftie fadom deip. 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 
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THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL 

Anonymous 


There lived a wife at Usher's Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o’er the sea. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane, 

When word came to the carline wife, 
That her three sons were gane. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three, 

Whan word came to the carline wife. 
That her sons she'd never see. 

"I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fashes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me, 

In earthly flesh and blood!” 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang and mirk. 

The carline wife’s three sons came hame. 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony sheugh; 

But at the gates o’ Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 

“Blow up the fire, my maidens! 

Bring water from the well! 

For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well.” 

And she has made to them a bed, 

She’s made it large and wide; 

And she’s ta’en her mantle her about. 

Sat down at the bed-side. 
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Up then crew the red red cock, 

And up and crew the gray; 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

“ Tis time we were away.” 

The cock he hadna craw’d but once. 
And clapp'd his wings at a'. 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 
“Brother, we must awa. 

“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin* worm doth chide; 

Gin we be mist out o' our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

“Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 
Fareweel to barn and byre! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass. 

That kindles my mothers fire." 


THE HIGHWAYMAN 

by Alfred Noyes 

PART ONE 

I 

The wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty trees, 

The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor. 

And the highwayman came riding— 

Riding—riding— 

The highwayman came riding, up to the old inn-door. 

n 

He’d a French cocked-hat on his forehead, a bunch of lace at his chin, 
A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of brown doe-skin; 

From Collected Poems , Volume I, by Alfred Noyes. Copyright, 191*3,1941 by Alfred 
Noyes. Published by }. B. Lippincott Company; by permission of Messrs. Wm. Black¬ 
wood & Sons, Ltd. 
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They fitted with never a wrinkle: his boots were up to the thighl 
And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, 

His pistol butts a-twinkle, 

His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jewelled sky. 

m 

Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the dark inn-yard, 

And he tapped with his whip on the shutters, but all was locked and 
barred; 

He whistled a tune to the window, and who should be waiting there 
But the landlords black-eyed daughter, 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 

IV 

And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable-wicket creaked 
Where Tim the ostler listened; his face was white and peaked; ' 

His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like mouldy hay, 

But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 

The landlords red-lipped daughter, 

Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard the robbe* say— 

v 

“One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after a prize to-night, 

But I shall be back with the yellow gold before the morning light; 

Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me through the day, 

Then look for me by moonlight, 

Watch for me by moonlight, 

I’ll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the way.” 

VI 

He rose upright in the stirrups; he scarce could reach her hand, 

But she loosened her hair i’ the casement! His face burnt like a brand 
As the black cascade of perfume came tumbling over his breast; 

And he kissed its waves in the moonlight, 

(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonlight!) 

Then he tugged at his rein in the moonlight, and galloped away to the 
West. 
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PART TWO 
I 

He did not come in the dawning; he did not come at noon; 

And out o' the tawny sunset, before the rise o’ the moon, 

When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping the purple moor, 

A red-coat troop came marching— 

Marching—marching— 

King George’s men came marching, up to the old inn-door. 

n 

They said no word to the landlord, they drank his ale instead, 

But they gagged his daughter and bound her to the foot of her narrow 
bed; 

Two of them knelt at her casement, with muskets at their side! 

There was death at every window; 

And hell at one dark window; 

For Bess could see, through her casement, the road that he would ride. 

hi 

They had tied hr c up to attention, with many a sniggering jest; 

They had bound a musket beside her, with the barrel beneath her breast! 
“Now keep good watch!” and they kissed her. 

She heard the dead man say— 

Look for me hy moonlight; 

Watch for me btj moonlight; 

I'll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the way! 

IV 

She twisted her hands behind her; but all the knots held good! 

She writhed her hands till her fingers were wet with sweat or blood! 

They stretched and strained in the darkness, and the hours crawled by like 
years, 

Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 

Cold, on the stroke of midnight, 

The tip of one finger touched it; she strove no more for the rest! 

v 

The tip of one finger touched it; she strove no more for thte rest! 

Up, she stood up to attention, with the barrel beneath her breast, 

She would not risk their hearing; she would not strive again; 
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For the road lay bare in the moonlight; 

Blank and bare in the moonlight; 

And the blood of her veins in the moonlight throbbed to her love’s refrain. 

VI 

Tlot-tlot; tlot-tlotl Had they heard it? The horse-hoofs ringing clear; 
Tlot-tlot, tlot-tlot, in the distance? Were they deaf that they did not hear? 
Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the brow of the hill, 

The highwayman came riding, 

Riding, ridingl 

The red-coats looked to their priming! She stood up, straight and still! 

VII 

Tlot-tlot , in the frosty silence! Tlot-tlot, in the echoing night! 

Nearer he came and nearer! Her face was like a light! 

Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she drew one last deep breath. 

Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 

Shattered her breast in the moonlight and warned him—with her death. 

vm 

He turned; he spurred to the West; he did n<K know wlu. stood 
Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, drenched with her own red blood! 
Not till the dawn he heard it, his face grew grey to hear 
How Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 

The landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and died in the darkness 
there. 

IX 

Back, he spurred like a madman, shrieking a curse to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind him and his rapier brandished high! 
Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden noon; wine-red was his velvet coat, 
When they shot him down on the highway, 

Down like a dog on the highway, 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, with the bunch of lace at his 
throat. 


x 

And still of a winters night, they say, when the wind is in the trees. 
When the moon is a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 

When the road is a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 
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A highwayman comes riding — 

Riding — riding — 

A highwayman comes riding , up to the old inn-door . 

XI 

Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark inn-yard; 

He taps with his whip on the shutters , but all is locked and barred; 
He whistles a tune to the window , and who should he waiting there 
But the landlords black-eyed daughter , 

Bess, the landlord’s daughter. 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 


MOTHER CABRINI CROSSES THE ANDES 

by John Logan 


In God’s good time we reached the “Cumbre” which is the top¬ 
most height that can be crossed in the neighborhood of Aconcagua 
and here we remained some time. 

— St. Francis Xavier Cabrini , travels and letters 


He has made my feet like the feet of harts; he has set me upon 


high pla 


—Gradual from her Mass (Dec. 22) 


I 

The tiny saint got the best mule 
Though an opera singer was in the party. 

And St. Joseph the muleteer was gentle 
And helped a lot; providentially, 

For the soundest beast leads 

And she had never ridden and was jittery— 

Tried to guide! Though she learned 
Early to be passive to the sea. 

Small and weightless as she was 
She could have risen to the saddle 
Or St. Joseph would have tossed her 
Humbly, could she have put 

From Poetry LXXXIII (October, 1953-March, 1954), 67-71. From Cycle for 
Mother Cabrini by John Logan. Published by Grove Press, Inc. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of the publisher. 
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Her foot into his hand 
But she could not, ascending 
Rather from upon a chair 
And set off cowled in furs 

Like a monk (her saving comment) 

Or Xavier in the mountains of the orient. 

n 

And the air in the high Andes 
Was thin and lucid as milk 
Or fire, or as violets she sailed 
In boats in Lombardy, 

A child afraid of the water 
But sick for the fire and milk 
Of the sea’s wake and for the souls 
That flashed like fish 

For the souls that love like milk 
And like fire, for the spring soul 
That bursts quiet as a violet 
And swings upon its thin 

Stem to flame at the sun, 

Ridiculous as a nun. 


hi 

Had she known the pressure 
Here will bleed the skin 
Or that the muleteers would be 
Too busy to say the Rosary, 

That she would fail to jump her mule a- 

Cross a crevasse, would fall 
Into St. Joseph’s arms and 
Faint in the snow bank that flanks 
The rim (the heights of her cheeks 
More pale more glowing than crystal 
Vanishing on her habit—eyes 

As they opened as soft as furs). 

Or had she somehow discovered 
She and Mother Chiara 
Would spend the evening in a bar 
Beside the pampas* edge: she 

Would lead the pilgrimage again 
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Over the high Andes, 

Forego the closed cabin 
The turn around the horn, would climb 
Would rest the party at the Cumbre 
Again draw breath and for a moment again 

Would turn away forever. 

IV 

Air shivered in the Andes 
As full of color as blood 
Or bells, or ice the saboteurs 
Left on Lytle Street 
When angered by her sick and alien 

They opened the mansion pipes; 

What was this to her 
Who dynamites hearts: rivets. 

Quarries, shapes bricks, and built 
In Chicago two hospitals 
Besides the one they chilled awhile 

And burned a little bit. 

But they kicked the sisters out 
Of Nicaragua—the schoolgirls no trash 
These, necks blue as Andes 
Snow thin as moons: and hair 

Black as the bird-live valleys; 

The saint was away on business— 

New Orleans orphanage or the Villa 
Or the novitiate at old Manresa 
On the Hudson. (Or was it the hotel 
In Seattle?) And there was trouble in France 

Since the archbishop was on the Riviera, 

And the priests turned her a cold 
Parisian shoulder, but she moved in 
At a gilt estate where the sisters 
Had to put up sheets over the many mirrors. 

Whether they went on their continents 

Or ours the austere skirts 

Were strangest brushing by the summerhouse 

In Rio the intemperate flower parts: 

Though here the black was closest 
To the holy red that flowed her into God. 
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In Chicago, upon her martyrdom. 

She should have died in Lombardy 
Safe from a saints life and the travelers 
Malady that chilled her and brightened 
Her gown, like a bell she jangled in her room 
Where she rocked and, died, in a wicker chair. 

v 

A good mule like god’s will and the sea 

Does not mind those who disagree 

And bore her safely 

So that, the stars at easy 

Height again, the party 

Rested. 

But the pampas at night are a sky 
Where masses alive and unknown 
Are relieved by constellations of bone. 

VI 

High cold keen the Cumbre air 

As the light from the stone and shattering stars 

But there is nowhere mountain air 
So cold or keen or bright or 
Thin as is Francesca’s wrist 
Humming hyaline 
Along the risen limb. 

Note: Look up the original version of this poem in Poetry LXXXIII (October, 
1953-March, 1954), 67-71, and study the revisions made by the author in the 
version printed here. 


DRAMATIC NARRATIVE POEMS 

C<CC4<C<CC< 

ULYSSES 

by Alfred Tennyson 

It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags. 

Matched with an ag&d wife, I mete and dole 



Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honoured of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers. 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself. 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 

Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
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The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil. 

Death closes all; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Though much is taken, much abides; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 

by Robert Frost 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 

She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the news 
And put him on his guard. “Silas is back.” 

She pushed him outward with her through the door 
And shut it after her. “Be kind,” she said. 

She took the market things from Warrens arms 
And set them on the porch, then drew him down 
To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 

From Complete Poems of Robert Frost. Copyright, 1930, 1949, by Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc. Copyright, 1936, 1948, by Robert Frost. By permission of Henry Holt 
and Company ana Jonathan Cape Limited, London. 
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“When was I ever anything but kind to him? 

But Ill not have the fellow back/’ he said. 

“I told him so last haying, didn’t I? 

If he left then, I said, that ended it. 

What good is he? Who else will harbor him 
At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there’s no depending on. 

Off he goes always when I need him most. 

He thinks he ought to earn a little pay. 

Enough at least to buy tobacco with, 

So he won’t have to beg and be beholden. 

‘All right,’ I say, 1 can’t afford to pay 
Any fixed wages, though I wish I could.' 

‘Someone else can.’ ‘Then someone else will have to.' 
I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 
If that was what it was. You can be certain, 

When he begins like that, there’s someone at him 
Trying to coax him off with pocket-money,— 

In haying time, when any help is scarce. 

In winter he comes back to us. I’m done." 

“Sh! not so loud: he’ll hear you," Mary said. 

“I want him to: he’ll have to soon or late." 

“He’s worn out. He’s asleep beside the stove. 

When I came up from Rowe’s I found him here. 
Huddled against the barn-door fast asleep, 

A miserable sight, and frightening, too— 

You needn’t smile—I didn’t recognize him— 

I wasn’t looking for him—and he’s changed. 

Wait till you see." 

“Where did you say he’d been?" 

“He didn’t say. I dragged him to the house, 

And gave him tea and tried to make him smoke. 

I tried to make him talk about his travels. 

Nothing would do: he just kept nodding off," 

“What did he say? Did he say anything?” 

“But little.” 


“Anything? Mary, confess 

He said he’d come to ditch the meadow for me." * 
“Warren!" 
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“But did he? I just want to know.” 

“Of course he did. What would you have him say? 

Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old man 
Some humble way to save his self-respect. 

He added, if you really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 

That sounds like something you have heard before? 

Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 
He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 
Two or three times—he made me feel so queer— 

To see if he was talking in his sleep. 

He ran on Harold Wilson—you remember— 

The boy you had in haying four years since. 

He’s finished school, and teaching in his college. 

Silas declares you’ll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for work: 

Between them they will lay this farm as smoothl 
The way he mixed that in with other things. 

He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though daft 
On education—you know how they fought 
All through July under the blazing sun, 

Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.” 

“Yes, I took care to keep well out of earshot.” 

“Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 

You wouldn’t think they would. How some things linger! 

Harold’s young college boy’s assurance piqued him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 
Good arguments he sees he might have used. 

I sympathize. I know just how it feels 
To think of the right thing to say too late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of Harold’s saying 
He studied Latin like the violin 
Because he liked it—that an argument! 

He said he couldn’t make the boy believe 
He could find water with a hazel prong— 

Which showed how much good school had ever done him. 

He wanted to go over that. But most of all 
He thinks if he could have another chance 
To teach him how to build a load of hay—** 

“I know, that’s Silas* one accomplishment. 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 
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And tags and numbers it for future reference, 

So he can find and easily dislodge it 
In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches like big bird’s nests. 

You never see him standing on the hay 
Hes trying to lift, straining to lift himself.” 

“He thinks if he could teach him that, he’d be 
Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 

He hates to see a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, 

And nothing to look backward to with pride. 

And nothing to look forward to with hope. 

So now and never any different.” 

Part of a moon was falling down the west, 

Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 

Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw it 
And spread her apron to it. She put out her hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 

Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 

As if she played unheard some tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the night. 
“Warren,” she said, “he has come home to die: 

You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this time.” 

“Home,” he mocked gently. 

“Yes, what else but home? 

It all depends on what you mean by home. 

Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 
Than was the hound that came a stranger to us 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.” 

“Home is the place where, when you have to go there. 
They have to take you in.” 

“I should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve.” 

Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 

Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 

“Silas has better claim on us you think 
Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 
As the road winds would bring him to his door. 

Silas has walked that far no doubt today. 
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Why doesn't he go there? His brother s rich, 

A somebody—director in the bank." 

“He never told us that." 


“We know it though.” 

“I think his brother ought to help, of course. 

I'll see to that if there is need. He ought of right 
To take him in, and might be willing to— 

He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
If he had any pride in claiming kin 
Or anything he looked for from his brother, 

He'd keep so still about him all this time?” 

“I wonder what's between them.” 


“I can tell you. 

Silas is what he is—we wouldn't mind him— 

But just the kind that kinsfolk can’t abide. 

He never did a thing so very bad. 

He don’t know why he isn’t quite as good 
As anybody. Worthless though he is, 

He won’t be made ashamed to please his brother.” 

“1 can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.” 

“No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 

And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged chair-back. 

He wouldn’t let me put him on the lounge. 

You must go in and see what you can do. 

I made the bed up for him there tonight. 

You’ll be surprised at him—how much he’s broken 
His working days are done; I’m sure of it.” 

“I’d not be in a hurry to say that.” 

“I haven’t been. Go, look, see for yourself. 

But, Warren, please remember how it is: 

He's come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh at him. 

He may not speak of it, and then he may. 

I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon.” 

It hit the moon. 

Then there were three there, making a dim row, 

The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 
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Warren returned—too soon, it seemed to her. 

Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and waited. 

“Warren?” she questioned. 

“Dead,” was all he answered. 


THE LOVE SONG OF 
J. ALFRED PRUFROCK 

by T. S. Eliot 

Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table; 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted streets, 

The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 

And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 

Streets that follow like a tedious argument 
Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question . . . 

Oh, do not ask, “What is it?” 

Let us go and make our visit. 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes. 

The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 

Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 

Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 

And seeing that it was a soft October night, 

Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 

And indeed there will be time 

For the yellow smoke that slides along the street. 

Rubbing its back upon the window-panes; 

There will be time, there will be time 
To prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet; 

From Collected Poems — 1909-1935 by T. S. Eliot, copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, Inc., Faber and Faber Limited, London. 
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There will be time to murder and create, 

And time for all the works and days of hands 
That lift and drop a question on your plate; 

Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and revisions. 

Before the taking of a toast and tea. 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

And indeed there will be time 
To wonder, “Do I dare?” and, “Do I dare?** 

Time to turn back and descend the stair, 

With a bald spot in the middle of my hair— 

[They will say: “How his hair is growing thin!”] 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly to the chin, 

My necktie rich and modest, but asserted by a simple pin— 

[They will say: “But how his arms and legs are thin!”] 

Do I dare 

Disturb the universe? 

In a minute there is time 

For decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse. 

For I have known them all already, known them all:— 

Have known the evenings, morning, afternoons, 

I have measured out my life with coffee spoons; 

I know the voices dying with a dying fall 
Beneath the music from a farther room. 

So how should I presume? 

And I have known the eyes already, known them all— 

The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase, 

And when I am formulated, sprawling on a pin, 

When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 

Then how should I begin 

To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and ways? 

And how should I presume? 

And I have known the arms already, know them all— 

Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 

[But in the lamplight, downed with light brown hair!] 

Is it perfume from a dress 
That makes me so digress? 

Arms that lie along a table, or wrap about a shawl. 
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And* should I then presume? 
And how should I begin? 


Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 
And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows? .. . 
I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps so peacefully! 

Smoothed by long fingers, 

Asleep . . . tired ... or it malingers, 

Stretched on the floor, here beside you and me. 

Should I, after tea and cakes and ices, 

Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis? 

But though I have wept and fasted, wept and prayed. 

Though I have seen my head [grown slightly bald] 
brought in upon a platter, 

I am no prophet—and here’s no great matter; 

I have seen the moment of my greatness flicker, 

And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, and snicker. 
And in short, I was afraid. 

And would it have been worth it, after all. 

After the cups, the marmalade, the tea, 

Among the porcelain, among some talk of you and me. 

Would it have been worth while, 

To have bitten off the matter with a smile, 

To have squeezed the universe into a ball 
To roll it toward some overwhelming question. 

To say: "I am Lazarus, come from the dead. 

Come back to tell you all, I shall tell you all”— 

If one, settling a pillow by her head, 

Should say: "That is not what I meant at all. 

That is not it, at all.” 

And would it have been worth it, after all, 

Would it have been worth while, 

After the sunsets and the dooryards and the sprinkled streets. 
After the novels, after the teacups, after the skirts 
that trail along the floor— 

And this, and so much more?— 

It is impossible to say just what I mean! 

But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in patterns on a screen: 
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Would it have been worth while 

If one, settling a pillow or throwing off a shawl, 

And turning toward the window, should say: 

‘That is not it at all, 

That is not what I meant, at all” 


Nol I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; 

Am an attendant lord, one that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 

Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, 

Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 

At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— 

Almost, at time, the Fool. 

I grow old ... I grow old . .. 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 

I do not thing that they will sing to me. 

I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black. 

We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 
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